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INTRODUCTION. 


In  presenting  this  second  edition  to  the  scrutiny 
and  attention  of  the  profession,  if  it  may  be  deem- 
ed worthy  of  their  notice,  I  cannot  recur  without 

» 

grateful  satisfaction  to  the  manner  in  which. the 
first  was  received,  and  the  present  has  been 
called  for  ;  and  as  I  then  had  great  reason  to 
solicit  their  favourable  extenuation,  I  have  no 
less  earnest  anxiety  at  this  time  to  entreat  their 
accustomed  candour  :  the  work  will  be  found  to 
have  been  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  subsequent  cases,  to  this 
period,  which  I  have  either  found  in  the  several 
reports,  or  which  the  kindness  of  some  profes- 
sional friends  have  communicated,  and  of  others 
which  have  arisen  in^my  own  practice.  That  I 
might  not  extend  the  work  too  far,  my  desire  of 
brevity  has  induced  me  to  avoid  the  insertion  of 
every  case  that  has  occurred  ;  but  all  those  which 
are  the  most  material  have  been  carefully  no- 
ticed, and  their  principal  points  detailed j  and 

where 
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where  any  adjudication  comprised  ihe  essential 
parts  of  other  cases,  I  have  avoided  a  separate 
recital  of  them  as  unnecessary;  but  as  the  ar- 
guments in  charitable  cases  are  of  a  nature  more 
general  and  comprehensive  than  on  most  other 
judicial  subjects,  and  as  most  of  the  decisiont 
contain  principles  of  a  more  enlarged  and  exten- 
sive use,  I  have  been  frequently  induced  to  insert, 
the  whole,  rather  than  to  hazard  a  mutilated 
substance. 

In  thus  forming  a  new  work,  I  have,  however, 
preserved  the  model  of  the  old  one  ;  but  the  ar- 
rangement of  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  appear  to 
have  been  considerably  improved. 

The  establishment  of  monastic  institutions  is 
to  be  deemed  the  fruitful  parent  of  our  modern 
charitable  uses,  and  in  this  part  of  my  progress  I 
could  have  indulged  a  fondness  for  research  into 
antiquities,  by  conducting  my  reader  through 
many  a  venerable  ruin,  and  by  marking  the  tran- 
sitory splendour  of  human  pride,  did  not  the 
more  practical  and  useful  part  of  my  labours 
frequently  arrest  my  step,  and  place  me  in  the 
centre  of  our  own  aula  regis,  where  the  admi- 
nistration of  equity  and  justice,  raised  upon  the 
unshaken  basis  of  a  trifold  legislature,  presents 

a  lustre 
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ft  lustre  far  more  glorious,  and  a  monument  of 
wisdom  far  more  durable  and  permanent. 

The  benevolent  energy  of  Christianity  received, 
bj  the  effects  of  the  Reformation,  an  expansion 
which,  under  its  former  restraints,  it  could  never 
have  acquired  ;  it  has  since  diffused  itself  with 
a  more  genial  influence,  because  every  mau  has 
learnt  his  own  capacity  to  guide  aud  direct  it ; 
while  its  exertions  were  confined  to  one  order  of 
men,  the  others  inertly  exercised  a  blind  benefi- 
cence; and  as  every  gift  was  expected  to  be 
munificent,  pride  or  ostentation,  superstition  or 
fear,  alternately  misguided  opulent  benefactors, 
and  real  charity  was  reserved  for  a  future  day  to 
become,  as  it  has  since  become,  universal.  The 
evidence  of  this  principle  is  the  volume  here  of- 
fered to  consideration :  the  restraints  of  mort- 
main, and  the  limitations  wisely  placed  by  the 
legislature  and  by  the  courts  upon  charitable 
uses,  amply  evince,  at  the  present  day,  when 
very  few  of  the  ancient  mothes  can  fairly  be  said 
to  prevail,  the  liberal  state  of  the  public  mind, 
the  love  and  charity  borne  towards  one  another, 
and  the  anxious  desire  of  all,  that  a  due  pro- 
portion of  national  and  individual  prosperity 
should  be  devoted  towards  the  relief  of  suffering 

and 
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end  distress;  and  it  must  ever  form  the  prayer 
of  a  true  patriot,  that  the  urbanity  and  compas* 
sion,  which  have  ever  dignified  the  character  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  cottage  to  the 
throne,  may  by  no  vicissitude  of  public  or  of  pri- 
vate fortune  ever  be  relaxed  or  subverted! 

"  The  liberal  spirit  of  this  nation  at  the  present 
hour  (says  Dr.  Vincent)  is  all  directed  to  its 
proper  end :  it  is  in  every  instance  designed  to 
relieve  unavoidable  distress,  or  promote  indus- 
try ;  and  whatever  promotes  industry  augments 
the  sum  of  happiness  in  the  world.  Designed, 
I  say,  and  I  hope  executed ;  for  in  every  charity 
where  attention  is  paid  to  economy,  each  sub- 
scriber can  do  more  good  by  his  subscription 
than  by  expending  the  same  sum  on  the  same  ob- 
jects himself*." 

The  perusal  of  the  following  work  will  prove 
that  the  energy  which  actuates  the  breast  of  vir- 
tuous charity,  finds  a  ready  asylum  in  the  courts 
of  equity,  where  it  has  been  declared  that  the 
statute  of  mortmain  was  never  designed  to  pre- 
vent charities,  but  to  restrain-  a  too  copious 
endowment  of  them,  to  the  detriment  of  the  com* 

*  Dr.  Vincent's  Discoune  to  toe  People  of  England. 

munitj 
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annuity—and  where  it  has  been  always  found 
that  the  utmost  ambiguity,  or  uncertainty  of 
■expression  in  the  will  of  the  donor,  shall  be  sup* 
plied  and  interpreted  in  favour  of  charily,  if  it 
,can  in  any  wise  be  discovered  what  charity  was 
designed.  But  though  the  legislature  has 
thought  fit  to  leave  all  personal  estate  at  the 
free  disposition  of  its  possessor,  and  though  our 
courts  of  law  and  equity  are  thus  well  disposed 
to  encourage  the  promotion  of  every  good  work 
of  this  kind*,  still  there  may  arise  considerations, 
which,  if  duly  weighed,  may  perhaps  operate  in 
Borne  degree  towards  restraining  an  unlimited 
extension  in  the  number  of  charitable  institutions 
with  which  this  metropolis  is  surrounded,  and 
with  which  the  country  abounds.  Their  great 
number  tends  to  injure  the  support  of  each  other, 
which  generally  depends  on  voluntary  and  casual 
contributions :  and  those  which  have  not  the 
means,  or  do  not  by  the  most  frugal  management 

*  There  aie  four  objects;  within  one  of  which,  all  charity  ioVez.jun.5li. 
to  be  administered  in  the  court  of  Chancery  must  fall :  —  1.  Re- 
lief of  the  indigent,  in  various  ways;  money,  provisions,  edu- 
cation, medical  assistance,  &c  ;  2.  The  advancement  of  learn- 
ing; 3.  The  advancement  of  religion;  and  4.  which  is  the  most 
difficult,  the  advancement  of  objects  of  general  public  utility. 

preserve 
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1  preserve  a  permanent  capital,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  standing  upon  a  very  uncertain  found* 
ation. 

There  are  many  institutions  of  charity  of  so 
similar  a  nature  iu  their  object  and  extent,  and 
embracing  so  nearly  the  same  districts,  that  they 
might  easily  be  united ;  and  thereby  the  incomes, 
which  barely  serve  to  keep  up  their'  respective 
annual  ex  pence,  would  enable  the  directors  to 
relieve  a  considerably  greater  number  of  poor. 
By  this  union,  the  very  serious  charge  of  so 
~  inany  separate  establishments  of  houses  and  of- 
fices would  be  saved. 

But  the  motives  which  have  given  birth  to 
some  of  the  modern  institutions  of  charity,  have 
not  always  been  founded  in  principles  of  true 
charity,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 
may  have  relieved  hundreds  of  the  indigent  poor. 

■ 

III  success  at  an  election  to  some  office,  and  the 
unwarrantable  practice  of  purchasing  offices,  by 
laying  down  subscriptions  for  a  long  list  of 
names,  so  as  to  outvote  an  adversary,  and  swal- 
low up  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  the  old 
patrons,  have  successively  been  productive  of 
new  institutions,  set  up  for  the  support  or  the 
introduction  -to  practice  of  young  professional 

men, 
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men,  whose  .ambition  or  interest  was   the  firtt 
consideration  for  the  establishment. 

Where  such  conduct  is  suffered  to  prevail,  all 
discrimination  of  merit  or  skill  is  thrown  aside  ; 
and  the  poor,  who  are  to  be  relieved  by  the  suc- 
cessful purchaser,  are  devoted  to  the  chance  of 
his  inexperience:  this  momentary  influx  of  money 
to  the  charity  is  pregnant  with  a  future  evil,  in- 
finitely counterbalancing  the  present  advantage  ; 
for,  at  the  expiration  of  the  subscriptions  so 
brought  in,  they  are  scarcely  ever  renewed,  and 
the  offence  given  to  the  former  subscribers  is  suf- 
ficient to  induce  them  to  withdraw  the  support 
of  themselves  and  their  friends,  and  to  leave  the 
institution  to  the  fate  of  a  fresh  struggle  for 
annual  compefeuce,  with  perhaps  the  novelty  of 
additional  competitors  to  contend  with. 

The  prevention  of  an  evil  of  this  serious  tend- 
ency, both  to  the  institution  established  and  to 
the  poor,  seems  to  rest  upon  a  rule  which  has 
been  made  in  some  very  respectable  charities  in 
and  near  the  metropolis,  and  which  is  now 
earnestly  recommended  to  all  others,  viz.  €f  That 
no  new  annual  subscribers  shall  be  competent  to 
vote  in  4ny  election,    unless  their  subscription 

b  shall 
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CHAPTER  L 

tf  THE  feSTA^LISHMENT  AND  PECUHfc  ©fr  MOkAsTtd 

IHST*TUTIOKS. 

As  history,  in  its  delineation  of  the  character  of  men* 
affords  a  material  elucidation  of  their  motives  and  their 
measures,  it  can  need  but  Kttle  apology,  that,  in  a  chro- 
nological detail  of  the  statutes  which  have  been  passed 
to  restrain  alienations  in  mortmain,  we  should  take  a 
transient  view  of  the  times  and  causes  which  gave  rise  to 
them ;  more  apology  would  be  necessary  for  any  censure 
that  may  be  found  against  monastic  subtlety,  were,  it 
not  supported  by  the  unbiassed  dictate  of  historic  truth. 

I^ng  before  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  when  England 
^a  yet  in  its  rude  and  uncultivated  stale*  the  innocence 
tn#  ignorance  of  the  people  seem  to  have  subjected 
them  for  the  most  part  to  the  influence  ahd  tommands 
of  the  Druid  chiefs,  and  the  heads  of  their  respective 
clam ;  they  seem  So  have  lived  in  an  implicit  obedience 
sfcualimited  control)'  and  though  their  possessions  were 

b  secured 
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secured  by  first  occupancy  and  labour,  yet  this  control 
was  often  exerted  to  supply  the  requisites  of  general  or 
particular  maintenance,  ambition,  caprice,  or  superior 
power;  and  although  their  labour  was  small,  yet  they 
preferred  the  procuring  sustenance  by  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  to  the  labour  of  cultivating  the  soil  for  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  In  process  of  time,  as  each  clan,  or  fami- 
ly, 'increased  in  years  and  strength,  emulation  strove  to 
possess  the  mastery,  and  thus  various  chiefs  were  set  up 
in  the  room  of  a  general  and  familiar  acquiescence  under 
one  father:  intestine  feuds,  and  bloodshed,  the  natural 
consequence,  disrobed  many  of  the  inhabited  parts  of 
the  island  of  their  tranquillity ;  and,  whether  as  arbiters 
or  as  peace-makers,  or  commanded,  as  they  declared,  by 
holy  inspiration,  the  bards  struck  the  lyre,  and  as  often 
led  on  one  clan  to  the  slaughter  of  another  as  they  ever 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  blessings  of  peace;  the 
wounds  of  one  quarrel  were  seldom  healed  without  giv- 
ing place  to  new  eruptions* ' 

These  holy  visitants  were  generally  occupied  in  fan- 
iring  the  fatal  flame;'  which,  while  it  raged,  ;drew 
into  their  coffers  the  small  treasures  of  the  people!  In 
proportion,  however,  as  more  regularity  and  order  gain- 
ed acceptance  throughout  the  country,  and  as  the  people 
$aw  and  felt  the  superior  advantages  of  uniting  under  the 
obedience  of  a  popular  government,  we  find  in  very  an- 
cient writers,  that  the  bards  lost  great  part  of  that  super- 
stitious influence,'  which  they  had  so  artfully  exerted  ; 
arid  though  theysvcluded  themselves  in  groves  and  cav- 
erns, which  they  hallowed  with  a  mystical  secrecy  of  re- 
ligious but  artful  veneration,  yet  the  people  did  not 
continue  so  readily  to  acquiesce  in  their  power  overgene*» 
rid  affairs,  but  accorded  to  them  supreme  authority  in  all 
matters  relative  to  sacred  rites;  and  it  is  ceitain,  that 

venj 
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▼cry  luge  tributes  were  even  then  exacted  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  deposited  in  these  pious  retreats,  as  offerings, 
to  iasmt  happiness  and  eternal  fame. 

Art  this  barren  and  useless  superstition,  at  length,  fell 
into  disrepute,  and  gave  place  lo  Christianity.    The  pro- 
gress of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Europe,  at  lengthy 
pre  birth  to  the  venerable  distinction  of  clergy  and 
kity.    The  community  of  goods  was  adopted  for  a  short 
time  in  the  primitive  church.     Instead  cf  an  absolute 
sacrifice,  a  moderate  proportion  was  accepted ;  nothing, 
however  inconsiderable,  was  refused.     These  oblations* 
Sir  the  most  part,  were  made  in  money;  nor  was  the 
•ociety  of  Christians  either  desirous  or  capable  of  acquir- 
ing* to  any  considerable  degree,  the  incumbrance  of 
\anded  property.     It  had  been  provided  by  several  laws> 
which  were  enacted  vtith  the  same  design  as  our  statutes 
of  mortmain,  that   no  real  estates  should  be  given,  or 
be  allowed,  to  any  corporate  body,  without  either  especial 
privilege  or  a  particular  dispensation  from  the  emperor* 
tor  from  the  senate*;  who  wer*  seldbm  disposed  %6  grant 
them.    A  transaction,  however,   is  related  under  thfe 
*eign  of  Alexander  Severus,  which  discovers  that  the 
restraint  was  sometimes  eluded  or  suspended,  and  that 
the  Christians  were  permitted  to  claim  and  to  possess 
lands  within  the  limits  of  Rome  itself.    The  progress  of  Wit  Aug.  lit 
Christianity,  and  the  civil  confusion  of  thi  empire,  con- 
tributed to  relax  the  severity  of  the  laws ;  and  before  the 
dos*  nf  the  SJ   century,    many    considerable    estates 
*ere  bestowed  on  the  opulent  churches  of  Rome,  Milan, 
Carthage,  Antioch,    Alexandria,    arid   the  bther  great 
cities  of  Italy  and  the  provinces; 

•  Diocletian  gave  a  rescript*,  which  is+nly  a  declaration  of  the  old  lawib 
Collegium,  si  nullo  special  i  privilegio  subntxum  sit,  ha?reditatem  capere  noa\ 
P<Hset  dubium  noh  est.     Fra.  Paolo  (c.  4.)  thinks  that  these  regulation* 
tad  Veen  much  neglected  since  the  reign  of  Valerian.    Gibbon*  ii.  345. 

b  2  The 
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The  bishop  was  the  natural  steward  of  the  church; 
the  public  stock  was  entrusted  to  bis  care,  without  account 
or  control;  the  presbyters  were  confined  to  their  spiritual 
functions;  and  Ibe  more  dependent  order  of  deacons 
was  solely  employed  in  the  management  and  distribution 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the 
abuses  of  its  application  in  some  respects*  it  i*acknow- 
ledged,  that  after  the  expences  of  the  maintenance  of 
tie  bishop,  his  clergy,  and  their  worship,  the  whole 
remainder  was  the  sacret]  patrimony  of  the  poor.  Ac- 
cording to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  it  was  distributed 
to  .support  widow*  and  orphans,  the  lame,  the  sick,  and 
the  aged  of  the  community ;  to  comfort  strangers  and 
pilgrims,  and  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  prisoners 
and  captives,  more  especially  when  their  sufferings  had 
been  occasioned  by  their  firm  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  religion.  A  generous  intercourse  of  charity  united 
the  most  distant  provinces,  and  the  smaller  congrega- 
tions were  cheerfully  assisted  by  the  alms  of  their  more 
opulent  brethren.  Such  an  institution,  which  paid  less 
regard  to  the  merit  than  to  the  distress  of  the  object, 
very  materially  conduced  to  the  progress  of  Christianity* 
The  advantages  of  immediate  relief,  and  of  future  pro- 
tection, allured  into  its  hospitable  bosom  many  of  those 
unhappy  persons  whom  the  neglect  of  the  world  would 
have  abandoned  to  the  miseries  of  want,  of  sickness,  and 
of  old  age*  There  is  some  reason,  likewise,  to  believe,  that 
great  numbers  of  infants,  who,  according  to  the  inhuman 
practice  of  those  times  had  been  exposed  by  their  parents, 
were  frequently  rescued  from  death,  baptised,  educated, 
and  maintained  by  the  piety  of  the  Christian*,  and  at 
•  Gibbon,  a**,  ^e  ex pence  of  the  public  treasure. 

The  priesthood,  with  ^uncommon   and   unexampled 
zealj  settled  in  various  parts  of  this  island,  under  every 
disadvantage,,  except  those  of  a  fertile  soil,  their  own  un- 
restrained 
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restrained  resolution,  and  a  careful  choice  of  an  advantage- 
ous pound ;  huts  and  hovels  in  some  recluse  parts,  were 
the  only  residence  of  themselves  and  their  mysteries ; 
tftey  had  acquired  the  habit  and  skill  of  industry  and 
labour,    through    necessity   and   vicissitude,    and  they 
shared  with  each  other  the  alternate  duties  of  agrieuttut* 
*nd  prayer.    The  chiefs  of  clans,  or  families,  or  district*, 
resorted  thijher  to  pay  their  sacred  homage  5  and  iff  they 
left  behind  them  any  token  of  their  sincerity,  they  sel- 
dom departed  without  some  useful  instruction  in  religion 
or  "m  life. 

The  origin  of  monastic  institutions  in  Europe  is,  to  be 
found  is  the  middle  of  the  3d  century.  Prosperity  and 
peace  introduced  the  distinction  between  the  vulgar  and 
the  ascetic  Christians.  The  latter  seriously  renounced 
the  business  and  the  pleasures  of  the  age  ;  s$>)ored  the 
use  of  wine,  of  flesh,  and  of  marriage ;  chastised  seuf 
bodies,  mortified  their  affections,  and  embraced  -.  life 
of  misery,  as  the  price  of  eternal  happiness.  In  fht  rugnr 
•f  Constantine,  the  Ascetios  fled  from  a  prophage  andi 
degenerate  world,  to  perpetual  solitude  or  religious) 
society.  Like  the  first  Christians  of  Jsr*sal*m9  they 
resigned  the  use  or  the  property  of  their  temporal  pos- 
sessions ;  established  regular  communities  of  the  same 
sea,  and  similar  dispositions;  and  assumed* the  names  of 
Hermits,  Monks,  and  Anchorets,  expressive  of  their 
lonely  retreat  in  a  natural  or  artificial  desert. 

Egypt  afforded  the  first  example  of.  monastic  life* 
Antony,  at  Mount  Cclzim,  in  A.  D.  1 51  4o  356;  Atfio- 
na$iu9,  at  Rome,  in  341 5  and  various  other  patriarchs, 
spread  their  followers  over  many  parts  of  the  eastern  aivd 
western  empires,  and  into  Ethiopia,  "with  astonishing 
rapidity  and  numbers.  The  monastery  of  Bdnfkorr  in 
FlinUhtrr,  which  contained  above  2O0O  bretfeien*  tlis- 
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persed  a  numerous  colony  into  Ireland,  and  ihence  to 
Jpna  and  the  Hebrides*. 

'  It  was  naturally  supposed  that  the  pious  a^d  bumble 
monks,  who  had  renounced  the  world  to  accomplish  the 
work  of  their  salvation,  were  the  best  qualified  for  the 
spiritual  government  pf  the  Christians.  The  reluctant 
permit  was  torn  from  his  cell,  and  seated  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people  on  the  episcopal  throne. 
The  monasteries  of  Egypt,  of  Gaul,  and  of  the  East* 
supplied  a  regular  succession  of  saints  and  bishops,  and 
ambition  §oon  discovered  the  secret  road  which  led  to 
the  possesion  of  wealth  and  hojnoqrs  i. 

The  novice  was  tempted  to.  bestow  his  fortune  on  the 
taints,  in  whose  society  he  was  resolved  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life ;  and  the  pernicious  indulgence  of 
the  laws  permitted  him  to  receive,  for  their  ijse,  any 
future  accessions  of  legacy  or  inheritance  J. 

From  this  foundation  it  is  no  difficult  task  to  trace  the 
extent  of  monastic  institutions,  and  monastic  influence, 
in  our  own  island*  As  the  Christian  faith  began  to 
spread  itself  amongst  our  ancestors,  the  donations  of  the 
lords  and  great  landholders  became  more  numerous  and. 
more  liberal,*  and  their  visits  to  those  pious  residences 
more  frequent  and  more  fruitful.  Still,  however,  the. 
revenues  of  the  clergy  were  not  very  considerable  \  but 
King  Ethelwulph, ,  anno  855,  made  them  a  grant  of  the 
tithe  of  all  his  dominions,  which  increased  them  to  that 
degree,  that  it  gave  cause  to  some  of  his  successors  to 
lament  in  vain  the  good  monarch's  liberality.  (Rapin. 
has  preserved  a  copy  of  this  grant,  and  there  is;  another 
in  the  Monasticon,  p.  100.) 

•  0  Gibbon,  MS,  tad  icq.    1  C*m4*  Brit.  S66V 
t  Ibid.  S47. 
i:  -,  %  Ibid.  SSS. 
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In  those  times  of  dark  and  ill-judging  superstition,  the 
austerity  of   self-devoted    wretchedness    often    Wdueed 
nomas  nature  to  its  last  verge  of  existence,  or  plunged 
if /oto  horrors,  from  which  the  mild  and  perstusive  e  - 
iiorutions  of  Christianity  off  red   iu   vain   to  lead    the 
fanatic.     In  the  absence  of  that  serenity  of  heart  which 
true  religion  inspires,  the  forlorn  and  miserable  forgot 
their  own  virtues,  their  domestic  and  public  duties,  thj-ir 
regard  to  societv,  and  the  tender  calls  of  conjugal  or  filial  * 
affection;    and,   rushing  into  an  un brotherly   solitude, 
devoted  their  possessions  to  build  altars,  hospitals,  and 
monasteries,  and  to  burn  incense,  to  appease  the  ven- 
geance   which    their    heatejl    imaginations    alone    had 
conceived  to  be  hovering  over  them  :  thus  they  incurred 
new  sins,  by  an  external  service   to  that  Being  whose 
favour  had,  been  more  acceptably  or  successfully   im- 
plored, by  directing  the  same  contrite  zeal  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  station  in  which  he  had 
been  pleased  to  place  them.     If  so  much  zeal  ever  really 
actuated  any  of  the  founders  of  monasteries,  yet  I  am 
afraid  superstition  and  some  share  of  ostentation  were 
not  often  silent  in  their  persuasions  to  so  eminent  an 
exhibition  of  public  regard  1 

Thus  from  the  rapid  increase  of  charitable  and  pious 
donations,  arose  the  splendour  of  cathedrals  and  churches, 
not  now  easily  to  be  conceived.  In  every  part  E  lglatid 
was  planted  with  monastic  establishments :  in  London 
stood  the  mitied  abbeys  of  St.  John,  and  of  Westminster^ 
in  addition  to  the  convents  of  nuns*  and  the  abodes  of 
monks  and  of  friars,  black,  white,  and  grey.  Chaucer"/*. 

The  increasing  resources  of  invention  kept  pace  with 
the  increasing  spirit  of  religious  homage.  Auricular 
confession,  indulgences,  and  masses  for  the  dead,  with 
innumerable  other  means  of  amassing  wealth,  became 

the 
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the  distinguishing  mark  of  monastic  and  ecclesiastical 
Vevenucu 

The  orders  of  regular  priests  were  distributed  under 
two  h6ads,  those  of  monks  and  friars.  The  great  basis 
of  distinction  between  these  classes,  as  derived  from  the 
principles  of  their  original  institution,  was,  that  the 
monks  were  forbidden  to  possess  any  private  property, 
but  had  all  things  in  common;  while  the  friars  abjured 
the  possession  of  all  property,  whether  private  or  com- 
mon. The  monks,  therefore,  soon  came  to  possess, 
from  the  donations  and  bequests  of  the  pious,  immense 
revenues.  They  inhabited  stately  dwellings  j  the  very 
ruins  of  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  man  who  loves  tq 
transport  himself  into  the  times  of  old,  are  still  among 
the  ornaments  of  the  lands  in  which  they  lived.  St. 
jlugustine,  the  first  who  undertook  the  conversion  of  our 
Saxon  progenitors  tp  the  Christian  faith,  was  a  Bene-? 
dictinemonl;.;  all  the  abbey 6  in  England*  previously  to* 
the  Northern  Conquest,  were  filled  with  the  votaries  of 
this  order ;  «and  down  to  the  reformation,  all  the  mitre4 
and  parliamentary  abbots  of  England,  except  the  price 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  were  Benedict- 
ines. The  friars,  through  all  their  denominations  and 
divisions,  were  universally  mendipant. 

The  universities,  among  the  various  causes  of  their 
rise  and  flourishing  condition,  owed  much  to  the  decline 
of  reputation  in  the  monastic  orders.  As  the  monasteries 
grew  rich  they  became  luxurious.  The  ill  fame  and 
popular  aversion  which  then  began  to  be  directed  against 
the  monastic  orders  had  the  most  fatal  efllct  upon  their 
morals.  Finding  they  were  np  longer  venerated,  asjhey 
had  lately  been,  they  speedily  declined  into  the  realising 
.  ,  those  vices,  which  at  first  malice  and  envy  had  only 
fhancerj  uo»  whispered  against  them. 
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When  the  churches  came  to  have  fixed  revenue* 
allotted  to  them,  it  was  decreed  that  at  least  one-fourth 
part  thereof  should  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor ; 
and  to  provide  for  them  the  more  couimodiously,  many 
louses  of  charity  were  built,  which  are  now  denominated 
hsptals.    They  were  governed  wholly  by  the  priests 
and  deacons,  under  the  inspection  of  the  bishops.    In 
die  progress  of  time,  separate  revenues  were  assigned  for 
the  hospitals,  and  peculiar  appropriations  for  their  en- 
dowment,   When  the  church  discipline  began  to  relax, 
the  priests,  who  until  then  had  been  the  administrators 
of  these  institutions,   converted   them  into  a  kind  of 
benefice,  which  they  held  at  pleasure,  without  rendering 
any  account,  reserving  the  greater  part  of  the  revenues 
to  their  own  use, 

The  evil  became  so  general,  and  the  fraud  so  notorious, 
that  the  council  of  Vienae  expressly  prohibited  the  gift 
of  any  hospital  to  secular  priests,  in  the  way  of  a  bene* 
fice,  and  directed  die  administration  to  be  given  to  suf- 
ficient and  responsible  laymen,  who  should  take  an  oath 
similar  to  that  of  tutors  or  guardians,  for  the  faithful 
discharge,  of  their  trust,  and  to  be  accountable  for  it  to 
the  ordinary.  This  decree  was  afterwards  executed  and 
confirmed  by  the  council  of  Trent,  which  was  held  by 
several  adjournments  from  A.  D.  1£43  to  J  553. 

In  England,  hospitals  were  founded,  as  appears  by 
?  Henry  V.  St.  I.  c.  i.  A.D.  1414,  for  the  relief  of 
f  impotent  men  and  women,  lazers,  men  out  of  their 
wits,  and  poor  women  with  child  \  qnd  to  nourish, 
relieve,  and  refresh  other  poor  people.  But  the  abuses  in 
the  management  of  these  charitable  establishments  had  so 
much  increased,  and  their  revenues  been  so  misapplied, 
that  many  popr  men  and  women  had  died  in  great  misery 
far  want  of  assistance  and  support  \  and,  therefore,  the 

powers 
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powers  of  visitation  were  first  granted  to  the  ordinary  to 
enquire,  and  reform  them.  These  hospitals  were  thud 
instituted,  as  the  word  kospitium  denotes,  for  the  recep- 
tion, relief,  and  entertainment  of  the  poor,  aged,  infirm, 
sick,  and  otherwise  helpless  j  and  are,  in  this  respect, 
distinguished  from  alms-houses,  which  are  merely  for 
the  reception  of  the  indigent  and  necessitous*. 

It  is  most  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  new  and 
enlightened  principles  which  every  where  burst  forth  at 
the  reformation,  were  the  source  of  that  happy  alteration 
in  the  minds  of  opulent  and  charitable  persons,  which 
directed  their  liberality  to  the  relief  of  the  afflicted  poor, 
when  its  channel  was  diverted  from  the  support  and 
contribution  of  papal  craft,  dissimulation,  and  idolatry. 
Henry  viil.     However  grievous  the  ravages  of  a  regal  tyrant  might 
have  been  to  some  recluse  and  sincere  orders  of  monk3, 
yet  they  swept  away  a  multitude  of  inordinate  vices,  and 
purified  the  land  from  the  severer  dangers  of  sedition, 
hypocrisy,  and  pride:-  the  professed  servants  of  pious 
delusion  had  grown  opulent  on  the  ill  judged  offerings  of 
their  trembling  penitents;    they  first  presumed  to  be 
masters  of  their  consciences,  and  then  insultingly  jested 
at  the  large  tributes  which,  by  terrifying  denunciations 
of  future  heavenly  vengeance,  they  extorted  from  their 
alarmed  imaginations.    But,    thanks  be   to   God,   the 
restraints,  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  legislature  to 
impose  on  these  devices,  by  the  several  statutes  of  visita- 
tion and  of  mortmain,  at  first  proving  ineffectual  and  in- 
adequate to  subdue  the  cunning  and  artifice  of  monastic 

*  Aurcngzebe  being  asked  why  he  did  not  build  hospitals,  said,  "  I 
will  make  my  empire  so  rich,  that  there  shall  be  no  need  of  hospitals." 
He  ought  to  have  said,  1  will  begin  by  rendering  my  empire  rich,  and 
then  I  will  build  hospitals. 

Sir  J.  Chardin,  vol.  VIII.    a  So,  Laws,  c>  xxix. 

subtlety, 
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subtlety,  at  length  rose  into  a  total  suppression  of  their 
societies,  and  abrogating  their  delusions,  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  modern  receptacles  for  the  relief  of  indi- 
gmx  and  disease  #. 

*  Some  of  the  commissioners  who  visited  the  abbie*  petitioned  the  king 
(Half  VIII.)  to  spue  them ;  and  declared  that  the  poor  received  from 
den  great  relief,  and  the  rich  good  education  ;  and  the  bill  for  the  sup-  Lord  Herbert's 
stem  of  colleges  and  chantries  promised  chat  the  estates  of  these  fbunda-  ^kh.°o  cTm* 
boos  should  be  cotfterted  to  good  and  godly  purposes,  in  erecting  grammar- 
schools,  in  the  further  augmentation  of  the  universities,  and  in  better 
provisioos  for  the  poor  and  needy.   The  rapacity,  however,  of  the  courtiers     _.      «( 
leadered  this  project  impracticable.  of  the  Poor/0*. 
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OF  THE  RESTRAINTS  OF  ALIENATI09   Iff  yORTM^Ilf,. 
TO  THE    PERIOD  OF  THE  REFORM  AT  IOW* 

» 

Speed.  4i8.  b.    VV  ILLIAM  the  Conqueror,  demanding  the  cause  why 
he  himself  conquered  the  realm  by  one  battle,  which  the 
Danes  could  not  effect  by  many  ?  Frederick,  tire  Abbot 
of  St.  Allan's,  answered,  that  the*  reason  was,  because 
now  the  la;fd,    which  was  the  maintenance  of  martial 
men,  was  converted  and  given  to  pious  employments, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  holy  votaries.    To  which  the 
Conqueror  replied,  that  if  the  clergy  be  so  strong,  that 
the  realm  is  enfeebled  of  men  for  the  war,  and  subject 
thereby  to  foreign  invasion,  he  would  aid  it :  and  there- 
fore took  away  many  of  the  revenues  of  this  Abbot,  and 
of  others  also.    I  take  this  to  be  the  origin  of  all  our 
restraints  of  mortmain. 
a  BL  Com.  96s.     Alienation  in  mortmain^  in  mortuamanu,  is  an  alien* 
ation  of  lands  or  tenements  to  any  corporation,  sole  or 
aggregate,  ecclesiastical  or  civil.    But  these  purchases 
having  been  chiefly  made  by  religious  houses,  in  conse- 
*  "  quence  whereof  the  lands  became  perpetually  inherent 
in  one  dead  hand,  this  hath  occasioned  the  general  ap- 
pellation  of  mortmain  to  be  applied  to  such  alienations, 
and  the  religious  houses  themselves  to  be  principally  coib* 
ibM.  1.47a.     gidered  "m  forming  the  statutes  of  mortmain* 
§  Ken.  a,  c.  3«.     b„  the  30th  jyticle  of  MJgna  Charta,  it  is  ordered 
Fits.  Mortm.     thus  :  "  It  shall  not  be  lawful  from  henceforth,  to  any, 
Bro.'Mortm.  9( .  "  to  give  his  lands  to  any  religious  house,  and  to  take  the 
a  lost.  74.        «  game  jancj  aga;n  t0  bold  of  the  same  house.    Nor  sb*Il 

«  it 
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« it  be  lawfid  to  any  bouse  of  religion,  to  lake  the  lands  Wood  tatAi, 

"  of  any  and  to  release  the    same  of  him,  to  him  to 

M  wboo  be  received  it.    If  any  from  henceforth  give  hit 

ukaif  aad  thereupon  be  convict,  the  gift  shall  be  ut- 

*  teriy  void,  and  tbe  land  shall  accrue  to  the  lord  of 

« the  fee." 

Tbe  cause  of  this  article  was*  |o  collect  an  evasion, 
iqfoiausly  invented  by  the  clergy,  to  surmount  the  dif-  . 
fealty  of  their  being  obliged  to  procure  from  tbe  crown 
a  licence  to  purchase  in  mortmain  ;  which  seems  to  have  Seld  Jan  A    j 
been  the  practice   among  the  Saxons  above  sixty  years  !•*»»•«** 
before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  continues  appended  p  n  b  isi 
to  the  prerogative  at  this  day  1  and  also  a  like  license  to  Licenses. 

..  ,  .         '  j-         1       .  1«  Ed.  3. «.  8. 

alienate, whenever  there  was  a  mesne  or  intermediate  lord  c.  «. 
bttweea  the  King  and  the  alienor:  thus,  as  tbe  ^Ji^w^'cij. 
fcituie  accrued  Jo  tbe  immediate  lord,  the  possessor  in-*B..Com.*co. 
lUmly  aliened   to  the  religious  house,  and  then  took  tbe 
lands  hack  again  as  tenant  thereto,  which  kind  of  in- 
stantaneous seisin,  was  probably  held  not  to  occasion  any 
forfeiture :  and   then  by  committing  some  other  act  of 
forfeiture,  surrender,  or  escheat,  tbe  monastery  entered  as 
immediate  lord. 

About  this  period,  we  find  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  A.  D.  1348. 
amused  by  those  holy  expeditions,  called  crusades :  pomp 
*ad  magnificence,,  a  vast  retinue,  large  bounties,  and 
peat  expence,  always  accompanied  the  journey  of  inwu- 
giaary  salvation*  The  princes  of  Christendom  vied  with 
each  other  in  a  splendid  and  dazzling  homage  to  tbe 
holy  croes  ;  tbe  banners  of  each  potentate  blazed  hefore 
the  world,  and  deluded  multitudes  fell  prostrate,  with 
mistaken  zeal,  at  the  approach  of  these  fanatic  baubles, 
ia  preference  to  the  pure  simplicity  of  the  true  faith.  Tbe 
spiritual  Babylon  now  reigned  the  idol  of  bigoted  frenzy  j 
ttd  while  tbe  people  vainly  thought  they  sacrificed  to 
Christ,  they  were  literally  bending  the  knee  to  Baal. 

Edward 
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A-.  O.  nfr*.         Edward   the    First    ascended    the    throite    with    the* 
strongest  testimonies  of  a  desire  to  reform  the  abuses 
which  had  found  their  way   into  his  kingdom*     The 
prodigious  increase  of  the  riches  of  the  clergy >  from  the 
causes  already  mentioned,  and  of  the  monasteries  also, 
*  had  long  been  a  subject  of  public  complaint ;  and  no  on* 
had  been  able  to  discover  an  effectual  method  to  put  an 
end  to  an  evil  so  prejudicial  to  commerce,  and  to  the 
state.     Although  the  barons*  who  exacted  from  King 
John  the  great  charier,  still  so  deservedly  revered,  hgd 
taken  care  to  insert  the  clause  already  mentioned^  for- 
bidding alienations  of  lands  to  the  church  ;  yet  this  had 
not  been  regarded.    Complaints   were  renewed   on  this 
and  many  other  subjects,  and  kept  pace  with  the  hopes 
in  which  every   one  exulted,  that  all  their   grievances 
would    now    be    redressed;     It    was    demonstrated  to 
the  aspiring  king,  that  the  church  never  dying,  always 
acquiring  and  never  alienating,  her  riches  must  conse* 
quently  increase,   and  in  process  of  time  all  the  lands 
would  be  in  possession  of  the  clergy. 

It  might  have  been  supposed,  that  the  principle's  alone 
of  the  great  charter  of  the  realm*  would  have  held  the  people 
in  awe,  and  have  induced  them  to  despise  and  reject  all 
strict,  interpretation  of  the  letter  :<  but  even  this  was  not 
powerful  enough  to  resist  the  ingenuity  of  these  votaries  to 
monastic  subtlety;  they  were  placed  in  a  situation  wherein 
they  knew  themselves  to  be  protected  from  danger*  so  long 
as  they  held  the  consciences  of  men,  and  from  whence 
they  could  command  obedience  to  their  decrees,  as  lords 
over  the  vassals  of  their  feudal  seignories!  As  the  forego- 
ing clause  in  *he  great  charter  had  put  an  end  to  their 
concerted  forfeitures,  they  had  contrived  leases  for  long 
periods  (which  first  introduced  those  extensive  terms  for 
five  hundred  and  a  thousand  years,  or  more,  to  attend  the 

2  Bl.Com.  970-  inheritance  so  frequent  in  conveyances) :  the  king  ma- 
turely 
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tardy  considered  the  grievance  complained  of,  proposed  m 

a  new  law  to  his  parliament,  which  they  received  with 
joy,  indtbas  the  legislature  Mere  induced  to  interpose  by  7  Edw.  1.  tt»  s. 
xbesUtate  D*  Religious,  anno  1279. 
7lestatute  recites,  "Thai  it  had  been  of  late  provided, 
"  that  religious  men  should  not  enter  into  the  fees  of  any, 

*  widwmt  licence  and  will  of  the  chief  lord,  of  whom  such 

u(ks  be  holden  immediately ;  and  notwithstanding  such  \*ol[' 154' 7* 

*  religious  men  have  entered  as  well  into  their  own  fees,  a  BoH-  l7°* 
as  into  the  fees  of  other  men,  approprymg  and  buying  13-43. 

"them,  and    sometime  receiving  them  of  the  gift  of  13  co.  ut.ab. 
"others,  whereby  the  services  that  are  due  of  such  fees.  J,5  fc- 4*  c-',a' 

and  which  at  the  beginning  were  provided  for  the  de-  *7. 
"fence  of  the  realm,  are  wrongfully  withdrawn,  and  the  3  BuUt". «." 
u  chief  lords  to  leese  their  escheats  of  the  same.  It  is 
u  enacted  in  substance  as  follows  :  That  no  person,  reli- 
"  gious  or  other,  shall  buy  or  sell,  by  color  of  gift,  or  lease, 
'  or  otherwise,  or  receive  by  reason  of  any  other  title,  any 
"  lands  or  tenements,  or  by  any  other  craft  will  appropre  Enf°"*d  and 

w      ,.  .  J       f  rr     r      amended  by  13 

to  himself  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  same,  whereby  said  Kd.i.st.i.c.ss. 
"  lands  may  come  into  mortmain.  The  lord  of  the  fee  shall  c.  3.  ' 
"  enter  such  lands  within  a  year  alter  such  alienation,  and  34  Ed*  ** %im  a* 
"  hold  the  same  in  fee  as  an  inheritance.    If  he  neglect  to 
"  enter,  then  the  next  chief  lord  immediate  may  enter  in 
11  six  months  then  next,  and  so  in  succession.    In  default 
c<  of  their  entry  for  one  year,  the  lands  shall  fall  to  the 
"crown,  saving  due  services  to  the  chief  lord  of  the 
"  fce» 

As  the  pope  and  the  clergv  mutually  supported  each  4  R*p»n,  9. 

Mk         -  1  -  LI-     U  SVOCdlt. 

°tQer,  id  endeavouring  to  establish  a  permanent  supre- 
macy in  the  papal  throne  ;  this  act  was  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  to  oppose  tbem  both,  by  withstanding 
.to  one,  and  checking  the  growth  of  the  other ;  it  was  a 
bial  blow  to  the  clergy,  whose  ambition  urged  them  to 
grasp  the  universal  dominion  over  public  property ;  and 

it 
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♦  it  likewise  proved   as  prejudicial  to  the  Pope,  Since  no 

bounds  could  be  set  to  the  power  of  the  clergy,  without 

lessening  that  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

Fuller**  Church     The  great  power  which  the  Pope  had  acquired  in  Eng- 
wt.  b.3,  p.77.  jgn(j  ar06e  from  t^c  numcrou9  monasteries  which  had 

been  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  *rhich  not  only 
increased  daily  in  wealth,  but  were,  with  all  their  territo- 
ries) entirely  at  his  devotion.  If  posterity  had  continued 
to  build  and  endow  religious  houses  at  the  rate  they  were 
established  in  the  reign  of  Fdward  I.  all  England,  says 
Puller,  would  in  a  short  time  hare  turned  one  entire 
and  continued  monastery  :  and  the  inhabitants  thereof 
become  either  friars  or  founders.  Such  alienation  of 
lands  in  mortmain,  settled  on  monasteries,  afforded  nei- 
ther wards,  marriages,  reliefs,  nor  knights9  service,  for  the 
defence  of  the  realm  ;  in  a  word,  enriched  private  coffers, 
and  impoverished  the  public  exchequer;  wherefore  he 
restrained  such  unlimited  donatives. 
*  The  king's  act  was  ignorantly  esteemed  new,  strange, 

and  unprecedented ;  whereas,  in  former  times,  foreign 
princes  had  done  the  same.  We  find  some  counte- 
nance for  it  in  Scripture,  when  Moses,  by  proclamation, 
restrained  the  overflowing  bounty  of  the  people  to  the 
Eiod.  96.  a.  tabernacle ;  and  in  the  primitive  times,  Tbeodoskis,  the 
Emperor,  although  favourable  to  the  clergy,  made  a  law 
of  amortisation  to  moderate  the  popular  bounty  to  the 
church.  Yet  Jerome  complained  of  it  to  Nepotian  thus  : 
« I  am  ashamed  to  say  it ;  the  priests  of  idols,  stage* 
"  players,  coachmen,  and  common  harlots,  are  made 
"  capable  of  inheritance,  and  receive  legacies :  only  mi* 
<c  nisters  of  the  gospel  and  monks  are  barred  by  law 
«'  thus  to  do,  and  that  not  by  persecutors,  but  by  chri*» 
"  tian  princes;  concluding,  neither  do  complain  of  the 
*'  law,  but  I  am  sorry  we  have  deserved  to  have  such  a 
"  law  made  against  us/' 
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St.  Ambrose,  in  his  31st  Epistle,  expressed  much  anger 
on  the  same  occasion,  out  of  his  zeal  for  the  church. 

Prom  the  period  of  Edward's.act,  the  decline  of  abbeys 
may  be  dated  ;  yet  the  act  did  not  ruin,  but  regulate  ;  not 
destroy,  but  direct  well-grounded  liberality,  that  bounty 
to  some  might  not  be  injury  to  others.     This  act  is  said 
further  to  have  been  made  with  the  advice  of  Archbishop 
Peckham,  Archbishop  IVickwane*  a  great   scholar,  and 
Bishop  Beake,  of  Durham,  the  richest  and  proudest  of 
that  place.    These,  though  reluctantly,  with  many  others, 
consented  to  this  act,  and  to  make  them  some  amends,  the 
king  not  long  after  favourably  stated  what  causes  should  I3  x&w.  i 
be  of  spiritual  cognizance  "by  the  statute  of  circumspect*  * 

agatis.  Thus  it  appears  that  Edward  I.  was  the  first  chris- 
tian prince  who  passed  a  statute  of  mortmain,  and  prevent- 
ed by  law  the  clergy  from  making  newacquisitions  of  land's, 
which,  by  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  they  were  for  ever 
prohibited  from  alienating.  The  opposition  between  his 
maxims,  with  regard  to  the  nobility  and  to  the  ecclesias- 
tics, lead  us,  says  Mr.  Hume,  to  conjecture,  that  it  was 
only  by  chance  he  passed  the  beneficial  statute  of  mort- 
main, and  that  his  sole  object  was  to  maintain  the  num- 
ber of  knights'  fees,  and  to  prevent  ihe  superiors  from 
being  defrauded  of  the  profits  of  wardship,  marriage, 
livery,  and  other  sinecures  arising  from  the  feudal 
tenures.  This  is,  indeed,  the  reason  assigned  in  the 
statute  itself,  and  appears  to  have  been  his  real  object  in 
enacting  it.  The  author  of  the  Annals  of  IVaverly 
ascribes  this  act  chiefly  to  the  King's  anxiety  for  main- 
taining the  military  force  of  the  kingdom,  but  adds,  that 
he  was  mistaken  in  his  purpose;  for  that  the  Amalckites 
were  overcome  more  by  the  prayers  of  Moses  than  by 
the  sword  of  the  Israelites.  The  statute  of  mortmain  P.  as*— m.j 
jras  often  afterwards  evaded  by  the  invention  of  uses.        2  Hurae/aai. 

c  Upon 
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Co.  Lit.  a  b.         Upon  this  statute  of  7  Edward  I.  it  was  held  by  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  that  if  any  sole  cx>rpordti&n,  or  aggregate  of 
many,  either  ecclesiastical  or  temporal  (for  the  words  of 
the  statute,  7  Edward  I.  de  religtosis,  are,  si  qtris  rrfi- 
gtosvs  vel  alius)  purchased  lands  or  tenements  in  fee,  they 
had  capacity  to  take,  but  not  to  retain,  (unless  they  had 
a  sufficient  licence),  for  within  the  year  after  the  aliena- 
tion the  next  lord  of  the  fee  might  enter,  and  if  he  did 
not,  then  the  next  immediate  lord  from  time  to  time  to 
have  hajf  a  year^  arid  for  default  of  all  the  mesne  lords, 
then  the   king  to  hare  the  land   so  aliened  for  ever ; 
vhich  was  to  be  understood  of  such  inheritance  as  might 
be  holden  ;  but  if  such  inheritance  as  were  not  holden, 
as  villains,  rent  charges,  commons,  and  the  like,  the  king 
bad  them  presently  by  a  favourable  interpretation  of  the 
statute.   An  annuity  granted  to' them  Was  held  not  to  be 
in  mortmain,  for  it  charged  (he  person  only.     Formerly, 
alienations  of  charter,  or  college,  or  hospital  lands,  were 
•~    Lit.  4s.      bo  far  restrained  as  that  their  leases  were  avoided 5  and  it 
<  bas  been  always  held,  that  they  'cannot  alienate  either*  to 

the  crown,  or  to- any  person,  without  authority  of  the  le- 
gislature. 

It  should  seem  as  if  the  last  act  would  have  prevented 

» 

all  new  devises,  but  as  it  extended  only  to  gifts  and  con- 
alnst.  75.  veyances  between  parties  >  religious  men  now  began  to 
a  Bi.Com.  an.  get  Up  a  fictitious  title  to  the  land,  and  by  bringing  an 
Law,  479.        action  against   the  tenant,  who  by  collusion  suffered  a 

judgment  by  default,  they  entered,  and  so  defeated  the 

statute.     (This  is  the  origin  of  modern  recoveries,  the 

great  assurance  of  the  kingdom.) 
is  Edw.  i.  c        But  to  prevent  so  glaring  an  abuse  of  the  legislative 

power,  it  was  in  such  cases  ordained  by  a  subsequent 

«lmt.4ai.       statute,  jthat  a  jury  should  try  the  right  of  the  parties, 

.>«*nd  if  it  should  be   proved  that  the  religious  house  had 


no 
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do  right,  then  the  lauds  should  be  subject  to  the  above 
forfeiture;  and  the  like  provision  was  wade  to  prevent 
the  uM/t/onal  artifices  of  the  tenants  setting  up  crosses 
oDtktr  lands  (the  badges  of  knights  templars,  and  hos- 
pitallers), in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  feodal  de- 
sands  of  their  lords,  by  virtue  of  the  privileges  annexed 
10  those  religious  and  military  orders, 

The  succeeding  statute  of  J^jiia  em- tons  abolished  all  *s  Edw.  1.  ir. 
wbtufcodations,  and  allowed  men  to  alienate  their  lands  to  2  ln*t.  *oi. 
be  holden  of  their  next  immediate  lord ;  and  a  proviso 
was  inserted,  to  prevent  any  future  evasions,  that  this 
should  not  extend  to  authorise  any  kind  of  alienation  in 
mortmain. 

In  a  very  few  years  afterwards   the   legislature  was      , 
obliged  again  to  interrupt  the  ingenuity  of  the  sacred 
Conclave,  and   to  revive    the   ancient  authority  of  the 
crown,  in  granting  licence  to  amortize  lands  ;  and  an  37  Ed.  1.  st.  2. 
act  was  pasaed  establishing  a  mode  of  application  for  such 
consent,  by  writ  of  Ad  quad  damnum  y  which  lay  from  the  p.  n.  a.  223. 
Court  of  Chancery,  to  anyone  who  required  the  king's 
licence  for  such  alienation  ;  which  was  directed  to  the 
cscheator,  "  to  enquire  what  damage  would  ensue  to  the 
"  fcings  or  unto  other  persons,  if  the  king  should  grant 
"  such  licence  ;"  and  upon  the  return,  the  king  was  to 
give  leave  to  aliene  in  mortmain:  but  even  this  licence 
*as  further  restrained  (*ts  no  doubt  the  process  soon  be- 
caaie  a  mere  matter  o{  form)  by  a  new  statute,  enacting, 
"That  even  this  licence  should  be  ineffectual  without  A  D  1807 
"  the  consent  of  the  mesne  or  intermediate  lords." — De  3*  Edw.i.st.  1. 
affontis  religiosorum. 

The .  parliamentary  measure?  adapted  by  Edward  II F.  A.  D.  1*4*. 
h  the  1 7th  year  of  his  reign,  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  collegeof  Rome,  are  retained  m  the  ancient  records 
of  that  reign.     Stratford,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is 
supposed    to  have  been  tbe  author  tf  jhe  prpceedinga 

c  2  then 
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then  adopted.  He  had  been  an  active  and  useful  mi- 
nister of  Edward  III.  ;  but  having  two  years  before  been 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  his  sovereign,  he  is  be- 
lieved to  have  brought  forward  those  measure*,  partly 
that  he  might  the  more  fully  reinstate  himself  in  the  favour 
of  the  king,  and  partly,  perhaps,  in  conformity  to  his 

character  and  duties  as   primate  of  England ;  that  he 

• 

might  shut  out  the  enormous  influx  of  foreigners  into 
the  benefices  of  the  English  church,  preventing  the  re- 
gular and  wholesome  instruction  of  the  people  ;  that  he 
might  maintain  the  purity  of  its  ancient  constitution, 
as  to  the  election  or  nomination  of  its  ministers  ;  that 
he  might  prevent  its  revenues  from  being  thus  injuri- 
ously conveyed  into  foreign  countries.  By  this  advice 
the  parliament  was  instigated  to  send  for  the  act  of  the 
last  year  of  Edward  I.  from  Carlisle,  and  to  re-enact  its 
clauses  against   provisions  and  appeals. 

Cot  17  Ed  s  *n  lne  year  f°H°w",ng  (1344)  it  having  been  remarked, 
that  the  injunctions  of  this  statute  had  not  been  accom- 
panied by  penalties ;  an  amending  act  was  introduced, 
subjecting  those  who  transgressed  it  to  the  pains  of  out- 
lawry, 8cc.  The  purposes  of  this  law  were  somewhat 
reinforced  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  reigning  pope 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  was  conceived  to  adhere  to  the 
-king's  enemies  in  the  war  then  depending  for  the  claim 
of  Edward  III.  to  the  crown  of  France.     Yet  it  suffici- 

0 

ently  appears,  from  the  frequent  agitation  of  the  subject 
in  parliament,  that  its  execution  was  partial  and  irregular. 
The  re-enaction  of  the  act  against  the  pope's  nomination 
to  benefices,  and  the  appeals  carried  to  Rome,  com- 
monly called  the  statute  of  provisors,  and  of  the  act  of 
penalties  against  offenders  in  these  points,  called  the 
.    statute  of  praemunire,  from   which   these  laws  in   our 

WEdw.ast.o.  statute-book  derive  their  date,  took  place   in  the  years 
a;  Edw.  3.  »t.    y  .  r  J 

i.e.  i.  1351  and  1353  respectively. 

It 
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It  is  certain,  that  when  the  people  saw  the  legislature 
so  attentive  to  repress  the  growing  accumulations  of  the 
hierarchy,  there  might  be  grounds  for  designing   men 
to  disturb  both  them  and  their  devotees  in  such  posses- 
sions, which  they  could  discover  to  have  been  obtained 
without  all  the  forms  which  the  foregoing  restrictions  re- 
quired j  it  is  not  unlikely,  these  informations  increased 
so  &st  as  to  alarm,  and,  perhaps,  so  successfully  as  to       • 
abridge,  the  monasteries  of  some  of  their  newly  acquired 
temporallies ;  wherefore  they  seem  to  have  procured  an 
*ct  which  indemnified   and  released  them  on   an  im- 
peachment, if  tbey  could  produce  the  royal  charter  of  18  Edw.3.  sta. 
hceBce,  the  inquest  on  the  writ  of  Ad  quod  damnum,  or  8* c* s- 
fine;  and  if  they  could  not  sufficiently  shew  that  they 
entered  by  due  process,  after  such  licence  granted,  then 
ts  that  they  should  be  well  .received  to  make  convenient 
fine  for  the  same." 

The  next  invention  to  elude  all  these  restrictions  was, 
to  procure  persons  to  lake  the  lands  in  their  own  names,  3  Hume,  io. 
and  then  declare  the  same  to  be  for  the  only  use  of  cer- 
.tain  monasteries,  gilds,  or  fraternities  $  and  also  to  pur- 
chase and  dedicate  large  tracts  of  land  .adjoining  to 
.churches,  as  churchyards.  An  act  to  subvert  these  pre- 
tended uses  (which  were  the  origin  of  the  modern  decla- 
rations  of  trust)  was  accordingly  passed  in*  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  which  amortized  all  such  possessions,  and 
rendered  them  forfeitable;  and  declared  all  cities, 
boroughs,  towns,  guilds,  and  fraternities,  as  being  per- 
petual, under  the  same  disabilities  of  mortrhain  as  reli- 
gious houses. 

It  was  the  custom,  at  this  period  of  our  history,  for*  ^'^  83' 
the  sheriffs  of  every  county  to  hold  congregational  courts  Sharp's  Ac- 

J  Jt  o    w  ...    count  of  the  an - 

twice  a  year,  for  the  decision  of  causes  ecclesiastical,  ciem  Tunings, 
criminal,  and  civil,  in  which  the  bishops  also  presided.  p'  g' 
From  what  has  already  been  related,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 

C  3  tQ 
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to  what  encroachments  episcopal  authority  had  gradual- 
ly aspired  and  arisen  at  that  time  ;  but  it  did  not  stop 
here;  fur  in  order  to  attain  a  right  of  judging  alone  in 
all  matters  ecclesiastical,  according  to  causes  and  decre- 
tals unknown  to  the  people,  the  clerg)  set  up  a  fictitious 

a  Rich.  s.  charter,  said  to  have  been  granted  them  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  but  never  known  till  then,  which  was  three 
hundred  years  after  the  demise  of  that  prince,  and  which 
in  the  weak  and  confused  reign  of  Richard  II.  they  pro- 
cured to  be  enrolled ;  thus  assuming  a  self-erected 
power  of  sitting  in  their  consistory  courts;  which  now 
subsist  under  no  better  authority. 

The  fifteenth  century,  (from  Richard  If.  to  Henry  VII.) 
famous  for  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil,  was 
likewise  famous  for  the  deplorable  state  of  the  christian 
church.  The  leading  articles  of  the  faith  were  no  longer 
adhered  to,  and  the  far  greater  part  of  the  people's  re* 
ligion  was  made  to  consist  in  pilgrimages,  and  the  idol- 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  saints,  and  relics.  The 
example  of  the  clergy  excited  no  devotion,  the  church 
discipline  was  relaxed,  and  the  purity  of  the  gospel  was 
forgotten  or  despised :  temporal  advantages  were  the 
sole  pursuit  of  the  teachers  of  the  christian  faith* 
England  was  in  the  same  state  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  people  were  extremely  desirous  of  a  reformation  of 
divers  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  church ;  but  the 
clergy  opposed  all  attempts  at  a  reform,  because  no 
change  could  be  made  but  to  their  prejudice ;  and  the 
kings  made  religion  subservient  to  their  interests.  When 
they  imagined  they  stood  in  need  of  the  clergy,  thty 
found  ways  and  means  enough  to  evade  the  people's  de- 
mands :  but  when  the  parliament's  good-will  was  re- 

6  Rapin,  434,  quishe,  they  assented  to  such  statutes  as  served  to  curh  | 

470*  4S4. 

the  encroachments  of  the  pope  and  the  clergy. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  complaints  which  the  Eng- 
lish 
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lish  had  frequently  canied   to  the  court  of  Home  about 
ber  continual  encroachments,  and  notwithstanding  the 
precautions    which    several    parliaments  had   taken    to 
screen  themselves  from  her  usurpations,  the  popes  did 
ool  abate  the  least  of  their  pretensions  j  upon  every  oc- 
casion that  offered  they  made  no  scruple  to  act  con- 
trary to  the  statutes  of  the  English  parliament,  and  to 
assert  their  apostolic   power,  without  troubling  them- 
selves whether  they  prejudiced  the  king  or  his  subjects. 
The  parliament,  willing  to  remedy  these  abuses,  passed 
an  act  against  purchasing  dispensations  from  payment 
oftythe;  and   another  against   provisions  of  exemption 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  ;  but  these  were  in- 
effectual ;  for  the  fulness  of  the  apostolic  power   again 
exempted    the  monks  from  ahy  observance  of  these  sta- 
tutes j  and  this  roused  the  parliament,  and  the  penal- 
nes  of  the  statute  of  praemunire    were  added  to  ihcjr 
former  acts.* 

In  1523,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  favourite  and  minister 
of  Henry  VIII.  had  raised  his  power  at  court  so  high, 
that  his  influence  carried  him  above  all  care  or  s  licitude 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  His  arrogance  surpassed 
the  bounds  of.  his  own  interest,  and  at  length  produced 
his  fall.  To  perpetuate  hit  name,  he  formed  a  project, 
for  which  he   afterwards  procured  the  pope's  bull,  "  to 

*  la  the  rejgn  of  Henry  V.  anno  14 o4,  and  1414,  two  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  by  the  commons',  to  reduce  the  wealth  of  the  clergy. 
But  the  latter  ended  more  effectually  than  the  former,  in  a  proposal  of 
delivering  up  to  the  king,  through  zeal  and  affection  (professed  to  be  more 
sincere  than  that  of  the  commons),  the  alien  priority  which  being  one 
hundred  and  ten  in  number,  were  possessed  of  lands  that  would  consi- 
derably increase  the  revenues  of  the  crown.  The  king  seems  to  have 
judged  it  most  prudent  to  take  what  the  clergy  offered  of  their  own  aa- 
tord,  and  therefor*  accepted  the  proposal,  and  the  act  passed  without  any 
opposition. 

<c  suppress 
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<c  suppress  as  ma-'y  monasteries  as  he  pleased,  to  the 
"  amount  of  30uO  ducats  a  year,"  in  order  to  transfer 
their  revenues  to  two  colleges  he  hail  intention  to  found, 
one  at  Oxford,  and  another  at  Ipswich,  the  place  ot  his 
birth,  in  order  to  (it  students  for  the  former.  But  al- 
though the  cardinal  had  exerted  every  power  to  establish 

7  Rapin,  263,       i        *"      n  i     "i  •  i>«  hi* 

077,  4.8.  these  colleges,  yet  the  king  was  deaf  to  ail  hi?  entreaties 
for  the  preservation  of  them,  and  in  the  general  confis- 
cation which  afterwards  distinguished  the  mournful 
annals  of  the  church,  their  endowments  were  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  the  name  of  their  founder 
sunk  in  obscurity. 

DiHen.8.cia.  In  1529,  Henry  restrained  the  clergy  from  taking 
any  lands  to  farm,  and  from  buying  and  selling  any 
merchandize,  except  such  as  belonged  to  their  spiritual 
person  or  glebe ;  and  all  spiritual  persons  of  any  reli- 
gious house,  having  lands,  or  other  yearly  profits  in  right, 
thereof,  of  the  yearly  value  of  800  marks,  might  occupy 
the  same  to  the  advantage  and  maintenance  of  their 
house  only,  and  not  having  sufficient,  might  take  in 
farm  other  lands,  and  buy  and  sell  corn  and  cattle,  for 
the  only  m an n rage,  tillage,  and  pasturage,  of  such  farms, 
so  that  the  profit  should  be  appropriated  to  the  house 
alone. 

The  See  of  Rome  had  long  been  engaged  in  very  seri- 
ous contests  with  several  of  the  states  of  Europe ;  the 
assumed  supremacy  she  had  constantly  exerted  over  Eng- 
land became  insupportable.  The  writings  of  Martin 
Luther  had  been  industriously  and  successfully  circulated 
in  every  part  of  the  island,  and  the  people  now  began  to 
entertain  very  different  opinions  of  religion,  to  those  of 
their  ancestors,  especially  with  regard  to  the  papal  au- 
thority. Pope  Clement  VII.  did  not  take  the  means  to 
preserve  any  conciliation,  but  persisting  in  his  measures, 

and 
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4  m  :q  Lis  ~rytc  ion  to  the  king's  divorce  from  queen 
Ca  .anne,  the   i^ereai  of  tlie  king  and  the  people  thus 
h.cauj:  (he  sa;i«e.     '.  he  p>pe  afterwards  signified  his 
t^.Vf  or  a<.<-oij"TicH;uion   by   dispensation,   which  the 
k"    rs-'iiu  ,u  rcj.vi;  and  this  produced  the  first  blow 
t  •       .nil     -ihoriiv — a  proclamation,  forbidding,  un- 
it. >   'te  penalties,  th^  receiving  any  bull  from  Rome 
cont.rv  tf»  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.     The  conse- 
qj'tu  iail  -•}  Wolsev  was  grounded  on  his  exercising  his 
Ic-ahne  nuth  >nty    without  the  king's  licence \  and  of 
his  disposing,  as  legate,  of  several  benefices,  contrary  to 
the  statutes  of  provisors*  and  praemunire  :  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy,  fell  likewise  under  the  same  predicament  $ 
they  were  obliged  to  sue  to  the  crown  for  a  pardon, 
which  was   granted   at  the  expence  of  100,0001.     The 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  were  now  heard  with  contempt} 
and  the  crown  of  England  at  length  began  to  feel  itself 
released  from  an  unjust  bondage,  and  subject  to  no  other 
control  than  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

The  grant  of  lands  to  superstitious  uses,  such  as  for 
masses  to  be  said  for  the  soul  of  the  donor,  when  be 
should  quit  the  present  stage  of  existence,  and  the  like; 
was  the  most  fertile  invention  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  clergy  (and  a  principal  support  of  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  purgatory)  :  the  heads  of  the  papal  priesthood 
luxuriously  slumbered  upon  large  bequests  for  this  pur- 
pose, while  their  inferior  brethren  spread  their  tattered 
garments  over  the  graves  of  departed  visionaries,  and  ex- 
hausted their  breath  in  vain  repetitions  for  the  safety  of 
those  souls  for  whom  they  felt  very  little  regard,  and  less 
pious  concern. 

The  former  statutes  had  as  yet  applied  only  to  corpo- 
rate bodies ;  it  became  now  essential  to  preserve  whole 
families  from  ruin,  by  forbidding  such  acts  of  selfish 

devotion ; 
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devotion ;  and  with  this  prohibition,  the  glorious  and 
heavenly  Reformation  first  daw  net)  upon  England. 
Henry  the  Eighth,  however  tyrannical  and  self- willed  in 
all  hid  pursuits,  and  whatever  sinister  views  might  lead 
htfti  in  this  great  cause,  yet  seems  to  have  been  blessed 
with  an  inspired  firmness,  that  bore  him  on  amid  all  the 
crowd  of  public  prejudice  ;  the  arts  of  papal  priestcraft ; 
the  terrors,  to  him  vain  terrors,  of  the  hierarchy;  and 
the  multitudes  of  his  wondering  people,  then  deeply 
shackled  by  the  fetters  of  superstition,  and  the  influence, 
almost  unshaken,  of  the  church  of  Rome  !  He  thus  be- 
#gan  by  attacking  men  in  their  private  and  internal  prin- 
ciples, and  the  priesthood  in  this  chief  bond  which  pre- 
served their  power, 
ss Hen. s. c. io  The  new  act  abolished  these  purgatorial  services:  it 
recites,  "  that  by  such  sales  and  conveyances  itaade  of 
"  trust  of  lands  to  the  use  of  churches,  fraternities,  or 
a  brotherhoods,  erected  and  made  of  devotion,  or  by 
"  consent  of  the  people  without  any  corporation ;  or  to 
.  "  the  use  and  intent  to  have  obits  perpetual,  or  a  con- 
"  tinual  service  of  a  priest  for  ever,  or  for  threescore  or 
"  fourscore  years  (supposing,  no  doubt,  that  their  pur- 
"  gatorial  state  might  by  that  time  be  concluded),  out  of 
"  the  issues  of  land  charged  therewith,  that  as  much  loss 
"  and  inconvenience  happened,  and  the  same  were  as 
"  prejudicial  as  where  lands  were  aliened  in  mortmain** 
*  Wherefore  all  such  uses,  by  what  name,  nature,  or 
"  quality  they  were  called,  were  from  thenceforth  de- 
"  clared  to  be  utterly  void.  But  this  is  saved  in  some 
"  degree  by  a  proviso,  authorizing  any  person  seized  of 
"  lands  to  his  own  use,  or  having  feoffees  of  any  trust  of 
"  lands  to  his  uae,  to  make  or  devise  the  same  for  the 
"  above  purposes,  so  as  the  same  do  not  continue  for  a 
*4  longer  term  than  twenty  years. 

"  All 
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«  All  devices  and  contrived  assurances  to  defraud  the 
"  statute  are  declared  void  ;  and  it  is  declared  that  the 
"  act  ahall  always  be  interpreted  and  expounded  as  be- 
"  ncficially  as  may  be  to  the  destruction  and  utter  avoid- 
"ing  of  such  uses ;  but  not  to  prejudice  the  right  or 
cc  custom  any  corporation  might  then  hold  to  devise 
u  lands  in  mortmain." 

Superstitious  uses  were  the  object  which  this  statute 
was  designed  to  overthrow;  but  the  same  propensity 
remaining  among  the  people,  happily  directed  by  a  bet- 
ter judgment,  they  created  trusts  for  the  endowment  of 
free  schools,  seminaries  of  education,  and  stipendiary 
reliefs  to  the  poor  and  aged ;  a  practice  which  the  law 
certainly  favoured,  had  the  design  ever  been  put  in  prac- 
tice, by  adjudging  it  not  within  the  restrictions  of  thecro  II.  ass. 
last  cited  statute,  which  was  expounded  to  be  intended  \JjJ£  JJ 
only  to  subvert  the  progress  of  superstition. 

In  1532,  these  measures  were  further  extended,  by  an  mr.  8.  c  it, 
set  which  established  the  supremacy  of  the  three  estates 
of  the  realm,  in  all  causes  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal; 
and  decreed  the  penalties  of  praemunire  on  all  who  should 
prefer  appeals  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  appointed  the  judi- 
cature of  the  ecclesiastical  court.  The  pope's  earnest  -  . 
remonstrances  against  the  king's  divorce  seem  to  have 
been  one  great  cause  of  the  general  abolition  of  his  au- 
thority in  England,  in  the  acts  of  exemption  from  the 
annates,  appointing  bishops,  peterpence,  procurations, 
delegations,  expedition  of  bulls,  and  dispensations ;  the 
very  name  of  the  pope  was,  by  proclamation,  in  1534, 
ordered  to  be  struck  out  of  all  books*  that  the  remem- 
brance of  it  might,  if  possible,  be  lost  for  ever.  In  the 
mean  while,  as  the  people  were  daily  corrupted  by  the 
monks,  who  insinuated  that  the  king  was  going  to  over- 
turn all  religion  ;  he  resolved  to  take  every  possible  pre- 
caution to  prevent  the  pernicious  designs  of  these  dan* 

gerous 
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gerous  adversaries.  To  that  end,  the  suppression  of  all 
monasteries  was  suggested,  which  the  king  resolved  to 
effect  by  degrees.  He  began  by  ordering  visitations, 
whereby  he  should  discover  their  revenues  and  practices. 
The  monks,  conscious  of  their  irregularities,  were  easily 
•terrified  by  the  threats  of  their  visitors,  into  a  surrender 
of  their  houses  to  the  hands  of  the. king  :  the  visitations 
unravelled  to,  open  day  a  series  of  debauchery,  corrup- 
tion, wickedness,  and  abominations  (says  Burnet)  "  equal 
(€  to  any  that  were  in  Sodom  ;"  and  the  king  gave  them 
leave  to  quit  their  houses  of  ihock  sanctity.  Henry  tried 
his  success  with  his  nephew  James,  king  of  Scotland, 
but  found  him  still  an  adherent  to  the  see  of  Rome.  In 
1535,  he  proceeded  in  his  plan,  by  procuring  an  act  to 
abolish  all  the  lesser  monasteries,  whose  revenues  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  2001.  and  this  was  followed  by  an 
order  for  publishing  the  holy  scriptures  in  English.  The 
pope  solicited  a  reconciliation,  which  was  rejected,  and 
this  was  followed  by  an  act  in  1536,  incurring  the  penal- 
ties of  praemunire  on  all  who  endeavoured  to  restore  his 
as  H.  8.  c  io.  ,  authority  in  England.* 

All  these  measures  produced  innumerable  discontents 
among  the  clergy,  the  monks,  and  the  people.  An 
insurrection  followed,  which  was  happily  suppressed ; 
but  it  served  only  to  facilitate  the  ruin  of  monastic 
pride;  to  which  cause  the  king  easily  attributed  the 
danger  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,   and   therefore 


•  Alms  of  ploughlands,  eleetnosyna  carucaram,  or  elecmosyna  pro 
aratruc,  was  a  tax  anciently  paid  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  at  the  rate 
of  a  penny  for  each  ploughland. 

Alms  of  the  king  denote  what  was  otherwise  called  peterpence,  or  alics 
of  St.  Peter. 

The  erecting  an  alms-chest  in  any  church  was  introduced  by  an  act  of 
?7  Henry  VlII.  and  is  enjoined  by  the  book  of  canons,  as  also  the  manner 
•f  distributing  what  is  thus  collected  among  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

resolved 
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resolved  upon  the  suppression  of  all  the  monasteries,  and 
for  that  pur;nse   appointed,  as   before,   another  strict 

visitation. 

The  gross  and   impious  abuses  there  discovered  were  Anno  1437. 

immediately    published    by  the  king's   command ;  the 

firged  relics,  and  secret  springs,   which  moved  images, 

said  to  be  moved  by  the  effect  of  a  divine  power,  were 

broken  down ;  the  visionary  relief  attributed  by  every 

deluded  votary,  who  threw  himself  at  their  feet,  began  to 

be  no  longer  felt ;  and  the  impositions  and  pious  frauds 

practised  by  the  priests  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people 

were  universally  exposed.    The  shrine  of  Becket  shared 

the  common  fate.     It  is  said,  that  in  one  year  the  offer* 

ings  upon  the  altar  of  Christ  did  not  amount  to  one 

penny ;  those  at  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  to  4l.  Is.  8d.  but 

those  at  the  shrine  of  Becket,  who  was  accounted  the 

greatest  saint  in  heaven,  to  9541.  6s.  3d. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  views  of  Henry,  to 
whom  avarice  has  been  assigned,  with  apparent  justice  j 
and  to  whose  ingenuity  is  also  attributed  a  subtle  report 
that  an  invasion  was  expected,  or  a  continental  war, 
formed  by  the  pope,  to  involve  him  in  new  distractions, 
as  well  abroad  as  at  homo;  it  is  certain  he  made  thete 
the  motives  for  suppressing  religious  houses,  and  appro- 
priating some  of.  their  immense  riches  to  the  charges 
of  the  state,  instead  of  raising  a  subsidy  upou  the 
people. 

The  act  of  1539  granted  the  lands  of  religious  houses  si  H.  a-  c.  is. 
to  the  king,  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  volun- 
tarily surrendered  to  him ;  an  artifice  which  he  adopted 
to  blunt  the  edge  of  cruelty,  which  was  imputed  to  him 
by  the  suppression  ;  and  indeed  the  extravagant  devo- 
tion of  this  parliament  to  the  will  of  the  monarch,  par- 
ticularly testified  in  the  act  for  enlarging  his  royal  prero- 
gative, were  additional  distresses  to  the  church  of  ami-, 

christ, 
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christ.  But  though  the  «wn6  acquired  by  this  suppres- 
sion amounted  to  1,600,000].  the  king  employed  only 
6000] .  per  annum  in  founding  six  new  bishopricks,  and 
establishing  canons  in  some  of  the  old  cathedrals  :  the 
rest  of  the  money  was  injudiciously  lavished  away.* 

In  \54Q>  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  since 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  shared  the 
fate  of  their  brethren  in  the  faith.  Their  obstinate  de- 
pendence on  the  pope  and  the  emperor  was  the  cause  or 
pretence  of  their  ruin.  The  parliament  gave  the  king  all 
their  lands,  out  of  which  he  allowed  them  SOOOl.  per 
annum,  for  their  maintenance. 
i54s«  The  king  (Henry  VUI.)  made  no  demand  of  any  sub- 

sidy from  the  parliament  ^  but  he  found  means  of  en- 
riching his  exchequer  from  another  quarter:  he  took 
further  steps  towards  the  dissolution  of  colleges,  hospi- 
tals, and  other  foundations  of  that  nature.  The  cour- 
tiers had  been  practising  on  the  presidents  and  governors 
to  .make  a  «ur*ender  of  their  revenues  to  the  king,  and 
they  had  been  successful  with  eight  of  them.  But  there 
was  an  obstacle  to  their  further  progress ;  it  had  been 
proved  by  the  local  statutes  of  most  of  these  founda- 
tions, that  no  president,  or  any  number  of  fellows,  could 
consent  to  such  a  -deed  without  the  unanimous  vote  of 
all  the  fellows— and  this  vote  was  not  easily  obtained. 
All  such  statutes  were  annulled  by  parliament,  and  the 
revenues  of  those  houses  were  now  exposed  to  the  rapa- 
city of  the  king  and  his  favourites.  The  church  had 
been  so  long  their  prey,  that  nobody  was  surprised  at 

•  Taking  .projected  a  noble. design  of  a  college,, for  the  study  of  the 
affairs  of  government,  the  laws,  history,  ftc.  where  all  the  duties  of  the 
statesman  were  to  be  the  chief  objects  of  pursuit :  and  Sir  N.  Bacon, 
Thoraat  Denton,  and  Robert  Cary,  actually  drew  up  a  full  project  of  the 
nature  and  orders  of  sueh.a  junue,  which  were  presented  to  the  -king;; 
but  it  does  jtot  appear  ,wjjy  ao  excellent  a  plan Jtaame  aborUve.— fluntft. 

any 
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■ 

any  new  inroads  made  upon  her.  From  the  regular, 
Henry  now  proceeded  to  make  devastations  on  the  secu- 
lar, clergy.  He  extorted  from  many  of  the  bishops  a 
forraider  of  chapter  lands,  and  by  this  device,  adds  Mr. 
Hmm>,  he  pillaged  ihc  sees  of  Canterbury,  York,  and 
London,  and  enriched  his  greedy  parasites  and  flatterers 
uith  their  spoils. 

One  can  scarcely  find  greater  signs  of  a  slavish  attach-  4  Hume, ssi. 
ment  to  the  prince's  *ii!,  than  seemed  to  pervade  the 
parliament,  and  the  people  also,  at  this  period.  The 
pope's  infallibility  was  transferred  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  the  crown,  under  a  colourable  limitation  in 
favour  of  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  but  several  persons, 
who  still  avowed  their  adherence  to  the  old  religion,  and 
denied  the  king's  supremacy,  suffered  for  their  persever- 
xmee  at  the  stake. 

The  conduct  of  the  parties  gave  ample  occasion   to  laMw.i.tM. 
the    measures    adopted    for   their  fall;    for.  after    the  Cro.  Car.  au. 
early  incorporation  of  divers  chapels,  colleges,  semi-  J£ n'e,  n3,mj 
naries,  religious   houses,  hospitals,   and   the    like,   the  Dxcr»  8,»a6"» 
donors,  or  pretended  donors  and  founders,  through  ava-  a  Co.  4o. 
rice  and  of  their  own  authority,  entered  into  the  lands  and  as7t  14<2j  41'7. 
houses  thereof,  and  expelled  the  priests- and  officers,.and  *  c£,"1aE,lfl0" 
took  upon  themselves  the  receiptor  the  rents  and  profits,  >  Co.  47.  Cro. 

,       r  .        ,     ,  ,.  .  El.  700,44ft. 

and  appropriated  them  to  their  own  use;  and  some  or  Moor, -203,410, 
the  officers  and  governors  by  collusion  sold  the  lands  be-  p?3Q6o*iao. 
longing  thereto,  and  made  leases  for  lives  or  years  of  the  *  Leo}1,  U4* 
whole  foundations,  without  reserving  the  usual  rent ;  Hob.  123. 
and  others  suffered   recoveries  of  their  possessions  so  ,  ^uUt.  ^0 
gained,  whereby  the  institutions   became  disbolved  by  '7E^8g^'M* 
patrons,  or  pretended  patrons  without  licence ;  wherefore  s  BuUt.  151. 
in   1545   they  were  all  vested  by  statute  in  the  crown,  Piowd.  177. 
together  with  all  lands  granted  forifinding. a  priest  for  Hctley' a$' 4K 
ever;  or  if  for  a  term,  then  during  that  term. 

In 
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In  the  same  year  most  part  of  the  colleges,  collegiate 
churches,  and  hospitals,  surrendered  to  the  king  by  acts 
and  deeds,  seemingly  voluntary,  but  were  no  more  so 
than  those  of  the  abbots  and  priors :  which  surrenders 
were  afterwards  confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament ; 
but  the  two  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge^ 
claimed  and  received  the  kings  protection,  which 
was  extended  to  a  continuation  of  their  ancient  privi- 

***••  leges. 

To  co-operate  in  the  great  work  of  the  reformation* 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  perpetual  establishment 
of  the  protestant  cause,  it  became  necessary  for  the  le- 
gislature to  give  some  material  encouragement  to  the 
liberality  of  opulent  men,  who  felt  the  desire  of  signa- 
lizing their  names,  and  shewing  an  example  of  benevor 
lence,  that  might  suppress  the  vigilance  of  avarice  or 
selfish  luxury :  and  for  this  good  purpose  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  relax  in  some  measure  from  the  severity 
which  the  parliament  had  assumed  in  the  restraints  of 

..     m  the. mortmain   acts;    and   when,   after   the  demise    of 

Henry,  they  saw  the  new  doctrines  of  the  church  sus- 
tained by  the  regency,  during  the  minority  of  a  prince  of 
exalted  character,  transcendent  abilities,  and  acknow- 
ledged resolution  to  support  the  protestant  faith ;  while 
the  people  were  rapidly  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  religious 
slavery,  under  which  they  so  long  had  groaned;  the 
crown  seems  to  have  re-assumed  the  power  formerly 
given  to  its  prerogative,  of  granting  licences  to  alienate 

is  Ed.  s.  st.  3  lan<ls  in  mortmain^  and  joined  with  the  legislature  in 

c-  '•  diverting  their  papal   purposes  into  those  of  protestant 

and  charitable  uses ;  and  such  wholesome  establishments 
were  deemed  the  most  effectual  instruments  to  perpetuate 
among  the  people  the.  doctrines  and  milder  precepts  ot 
the  reformed  church. 

But 
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But  this  was  accompanied  by  an  act,  which  totally  1  Edw.a.  cxi* ' 
overturned  all  the  expiring  hopes  of  papal  influence. 
The  chantries,  or  small  chapels,  generally  to  be  seen  in 
old  cathedrals,  round  the  body  of  the  church,  had  been 
ended  by  licence  from  the  crown,  without  the  ordinary, 
who  had  no  concern  therein ;   sums  of  money  being   * 
usually  bequeathed   for  their  needful  repair,  and  for  * 
stipend  to  a  priest,  for  the  supers  titi6us  purposes  already 
mentioned,  of  constant  masses  for  the  soul  of  the  donor 
deceased,  obits,  anniversaries,  and  the  like :  the  present 
act  seems  to  have  resumed  the  subject  where  the  former 
act  of  Henry  VIII.  had  left  it,  and  totally  abolished,  *•  H.  t.  c.  x, 
without  exception,  the  whole  of  this  remaining  branch  of  • 
crafty  fanaticism;  and  vested  all  lands  and  property  wholly 
devised  for  such  purposes  in  the  crown ;  but  such  as 
were  granted  only  for  a  term  of  years  were  given  again 
to  the  heir  at  law  at  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

These  chantry  lands  were  sold  to  provide  revenues  for  Rapin. 
si*  ogwjy  created  lords  of  the  regency,  during  the  young 
lung's  minority  \  but  the  scheme  of  the  reformation  wtjit 
on  under  their  protectorship.    The  executors  of  the  late 
king  also  wanted  these  lands  to  pay  his  debts  and  lega- 
cies, while  the  nobility  thirsted  after  them  for  tbejr  own 
emolument.    The  parliament  of  England  kept  pace  with 
the  emperor  in  carrying  on  the  designs  of  the  reformation. 
The  acts  of  1548,   for  the  uniformity  of  the  church  3  and  a  Ed.  * 
liturgy,  and  the  marriage  of  priests,  sufficiently  proved  c-1-c*21- 
to  the  people  that  the  wishes  of   the  late  king  were 
wholly  complied  with ;  but  the  Princess  Mary  always 
took  sonie  occasion  to  signify  her  disapprobation  of  these 
measures,  which  she  afterwards  more  openly  avowed  by 
her  cruelty  and  bigotry. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  a  superstitious  use  is  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  crown.  By  the  statute  of  1  Ed.  VI* 
c  14,  such  property  is  given  to  tl\e  crown>  not  to  be 

P  dispose4 
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disposed  of  in  chanty ;  but  that  statute  applied  only  to 
superstitious  uses  then  existing ;  those  since  created  ate 
4  Ves.  jun.  433.  merely  void.     See  de  Garcin  v.  Lawson* 

In  cases  that  are  not  considered  here  as  superstitious 
uses,  the  king  has  the  disposal,  because  the  charity 
pointed  out  cannot  be  carried  into  effect.  So  in  every 
case  of  a  general  gift  to  charity,,  without  pointing  to  a 
particular  one,  the  crown  has  the  right  of  disposition. 
The  true  distinction  upon  this  point  is,  that  where  the 
charity  is  sufficiently  described,  this  court  will  carry  it 
into  effect :  but  where  there  is  a  more  general  gift  to  a 
charity,  without  any  description  of  objects,  the  court  of 
chancery  does  not  create  a  charity,  it  falls  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  crown  by  sign  manual ;  and  is  not  a  subject  of 

7  Ves.  jun.  54.  administration  in  that  court. 

At  one  period  something  like  a  rule  was  established, 
that  when  the  gift  is  to  charity  generally,  it  belongs  to 
the  king  to  point  out  the  particular  charity,  as  to  de- 
clare, what  charity  should  take,  as  a  branch  of  the  pre- 
rogative :  but  where  the  particular  charity  was  pointed 
out,  it  devolved  upon  the  court.    There  is  no  case  in 

2  Lt?.  1073       which  that  is  much  considered,    except  the  Attorney 
v,  Matthews^  in  which  it  seems  the  direct  point. 

In  subsequent  cases,  the  disposition  has  been  some* 
times  in  one  way,  sometimes  in  the  other ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible  to  reconcile  them.  Some  of  them  depart  from 
the  rule ;    but  the  point  was  not  raised,  and  brought 

7  Vet.  jun.  04.  fairly  to  decision  in  any  one  case* 

7  Ves.  jun.  4qo.      6.  Cary,  a  Roman  catholic,  bequeathed  all  the  residue 

i802.V'        *'  f°r  educating  and  bringing  up  poor  children  in  the  Roman 
catholic  faith,  &c. 

Against  which  bequest  it  was  urged,  that  this  was  a 
superstitious  use,  forbiiden  by  the  Statute  of  1  Ed.  VI. 
cvl4.  It  is  stated  in  all  the  abridgments,  that  wherever 
there  is  a  disposition  for  a  superstitious  use,  it  goes  to 

the 
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the  crown.    Thai  probably  arose  from  a  mistake  of  the 

law,  arising  from  a  passage  in  Duie,  (Char.  Uses,  ]05). 

The  statute  appears  plainly  to  have  a  retrospect  to  gifts 

made  before,  and  has  no  provision  applicable  to  those 

subsequent,  as  to  forfeiture,  though  clearly  void ;  and  it 

cannot  he  maintained  upon  the  statute,  that  property 

given  at  this  time  to  a  superstitious  use  shall  be  forfeited. 

It  is  clear  from  the  statute  that  this  was  not  a  charitable, 

bot  a  superstitious  use :  but  all  the  /expressions  are  re? 

trospective  merely. 

It  was  contended  for  the  Attorney-General,  that  the 
right  of  the  crown  is  established  by  a  great  number  of 
decisions,  many  of  which  are  upon  subjects  that  arose 
long  since  the  act,    Superstitions  uses  are  void  not  only  , 
by  the  statute,  but  by  the  general  policy  of  the  law,  &c. 

It  was  mentioned  that  Lord  Tburlo%v  held  a  purpose  [saac  v,Gom» 
to  educate  Jews  s,  good  charity.  P**fz* 

The  master  of  the  rolls,  Sir  W.  Grant y  »said,  that  the 
residue  cannot  be  applied  according  to  the  will  is  certain. 
The  Roman  catholic  religion  has  received  a  considerable 
degree  of  toleration  by  the  Statute  31  George  III.  c.  32. 
Yet  there  is  a  provision  in  that  act,  that  all  dispositions 
before  considered  unlawful  shall  continue  to  be,  and  be 
deemed  so.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  disposition  for  this 
purpose  was  unlawful  before  that  time.  The  consequence 
of  its  being  void,  if  authority  was  out  of  the  question, 
would  be  intestacy  ;  that  ihe  gift  beiqg  so  void  must  be 
considered  as  no  gift.  But  that  is  contradicted  by  authori- 
ties without  number.  According  to  them,  whenever  a 
testator  is  disposed  to  be  charitable  in  his  own  way,  and 
flpon  his  own  principles,  we  are  not  to  content  ourselves 
with  disappointing  his  intentions,  if  disapproved  by  us, 
but  we  are  to  make  him  charitable  in  our  way,  and  upon 
,our  principles.  If  once  we  discover  in  him  any  charitable 
intcntioD,  that  is  supposed  to  be  so  liberal  as  to  take  in 

P  9  ^bjeclj 
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objects  not  only  not  within  his  intention,  but  wholly 
adverse  to  it,  it  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  to  overturn  the 
settled  law  and  practice  ;  according  to  which,  charitable 
bequests,  void  as  to  one  object,  may  be  appropriated  to 
another.  • 

But  in  this  case,  founding  himself  upon  the  expression 
of  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  De  Costa  v.  DePas*,  he  added, 
This  is  so  wholly  void,  as  not  to  be  applicable  to  any  other 
purpose.  According  to  that  statement,  to  entitle  the 
heir  or  next  of  kin,  it  is  requisite,  not  only  that  the 
devise  is  to  a  superstitious  use,  but  to  such  as  is  made 
void  by  the  statute.  There  is  no  statute  making  super- 
stitious  uses  void  generally.  The  Statute  of  Edward  VI. 
c.  14.  relates  only  to  superstitious  uses  of  a -particular 
description  then  existing.  The  Statute  of  23  Henry  VIII. 
c.  10.  relates  only  to  assurances  ofiandto  churches  and 
chapels,  which  if  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty  years,  it 
declares  absolutely  void.  The  Statute  of  l  Geo.  I. 
c.  55.  was  only  temporary.  In  the  King  v.  Lady  Part- 
ington, one  of  the  resolutions  is,  that  the  use  being  super* 
stitious  is  merely  void ;  and  for  that  reason  the  king 
cannot  have  it;  yet,  however,  it  is  not  so  far  void  as  that 
it  shall  result  to  the  heir ;  and  therefore  the  king  shall 
order  it  to  be  applied  to  a  proper  use.  In  the  Attorney 
v.  Qhrse,  the  case  of  Gates  v.  Jones  is  mentioned;  in 
which  it  is  said,  a  charity  given  to  maintain  popish 
priests  was  applied  to  other  uses  by  the  king,  and  not  to 
turn  to  the  benefit  of  the  heir.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  mention  the  other  well-known  cases,  in  which  bequests, 
void  as  to  the  particular  objects,  but  being  charitable  in 
their  nature,  have  been  applied  to  other  charitable  pur- 
poses.   In  the  note  to  Corbyn  v.  Prmch  of  the  argument 

'        •  See  this  cue,  as  corrected  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  Lord  Htrd- 
wicks's  notes,  7  Vc*.  Jan.  7*. 

in 
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in  De  Goran  y.  Lawson,  \t  is  said  by  the  counsel  for  the 

next  of  kin,  that  "  the  opinion  that  prevailed  in  some 

"  cases,  particularly  Baxter's  case,  that  the  crown  may 

"appoint,  was  disapproved  by  LordThurlow  in  Mog- 

" gridgtv.Tbaciv/elli  and  in  Attorney  v.  Wborwood,  the 

'f  next  of  kin,  upon  the  foundation  of  Lord  Hardwicke's 

"  opinion,  filed  a  supplemental  bill ;   upon  which  Lord 

tt  Keeper  Henley  declared,  that  the  disposition  of  the 

a  personal  estate,  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Scott,  so  far 

"  as  it  was  intended  for  a  charitable  purpose  was  void  : 

"  and  that  it  would  belong  to  the  next  of  kin :  and  under 

c<  that  decree,  the  next  of  kin  upon  the  death  of  Mrs. 

"  Scott,  about  eight  years  ago,  obtained  a  transfer  of  all 

"  the  funds."     Upon  looking  at  Attorney  v.  Wbyrwood,  i  Ve*.  534. 

• 

it  appears  the  doubt  was,  whether  it  was  a  bequest  for  a 
chantable  purpose  or  not  \  whether  any  charity  was  in 
the  intention  ;  for  the  argument  upon  the  other  side  was, 
that  this  was  no  devise  to  a  charity.  Lord  Hardwicke 
*ays,  "  If  this  trust  is  no  charity,  there  is  no  ground  for 
"  the  information  in  the  name  of  the  Attorney-General, 
"  at  the  relation  of  the  college,  on  a  devise  to  the  college 
"  only  •  for  such  information  can  only  be  supported  on 
"  the  foot  of  a  charitable  use.  On  a  general  devise  to 
"  the  college,  without  more,  the  college  being  a  body 
"capable  of  taking,  must  sue,  the  Attorney-General 
"  having  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and  it  is  only  before  me 
"  upon  that  information/* 

He  did  not,  therefore,  see  how  that  case  could  be  an 
authority,  that  an  illegal  but  charitable  use  shall  go  to 
the  heir  or  next  of  kin.  Here  the  use  is  clearly  charitable 
in  its  nature,  viz.  for  poor  orphan  children.  What 
vitiates  it  is,  that  they  are  to  be  educated  in  the  Roman 
catholic  religion. 

He  declared  the  bequest  of  the  residue  void  :  but  that 
it  must  go  to  such  use  as  the  king  should  direct.    The 

D  S  Attorney 
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^  Attorney  General,   therefore,   would  apply  for  a  sign 
manual. 

Throughout  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  we  meet  with 
acts  that  were  all  built  on  the  grand  foundation  of  that 
of  his  predecessor,  which  dissolved  the  monasteries  > 
tending  to  the  samegrarid  point  of  effectually  subverting 
the  constitutions  of  the  Romish  church  ;  the  establish- 
1  Edw.  o.  c.  i.  ment  of  a  revived  book  of  common  prayer,  and  the  ad* 

9  and  3  Edw.  6.  *     . 

c.  i.— s  and  6   ministration  of  the  sacraments,  which  restored  the  truth  4 

2andaEdw.6.  ana*  abolished  the  empty  credulity  of  a  transubstantiated 

** 18,  Symbol;  the  act  for  payment  of  tithes;  the  permitting 

sand^Edw  o.  *^e  marr*age  °f  priests ;    the  abolishing  of  mass-books, 

c  is.— s  and  4  and  breaking  down  of  images  ;  all  followed  each  oiher  in 

a  regular  succession,  and  ruined  forever  the  expiring  cause 

of  artifice  and  idolatry.  ,  But  though  the  legislature  has 

ever  been  careful  td  restrain  monkish  artifice,  yet  monas- 

o  H.  s.  c.  5.      teries  and  religious  men.  as  the  term  was.  were  always 
62  H.  a.  c.  20.  .  6  7 

and 28.  under  its  watchful  protection;  hut  towards  their  dissohi** 

tion,  the  parliament  seems,  with  unparalleled  assiduity 

to  have  concerted  and  effected  their  destruction.     And 

exclusive  of  the  grasp  of  power  and  wealth  which  at  all 

times  distinguished  the  leading  character  of  Henry  VIIL 

the  extreme  dissoluteness  of  manners  of  these  religious 

fneriy  who  became  at  last  unbounded  in  their  excesses, 

called  aloud  for  the  interposition  of  a  wise  and  virtuous 

government.     It  appears  that,  so  early  as  in  the  reign  of 

8  fedw.  i.  c.  i.  Edward  I.  it  was  customary  for  the  monks  to  give  great 
entertainments,  even  to  the  injury  of  the  revenues  of 
their  house — that  the  abbots  of  St.  Austin,  St.  Benedict, 

iuEdw.  i.ft.i.and  other  sacred  orders,   presiding  over  a  number  of 

4*    1« 

smaller  houses,  had  levied  very  exorbitant  fines  and 
tributes  upon  them,  whereby  "  the  service  of  God  was 
"  diminished,  and  they  were  rendered  unable  to  give 
"  alms  to  the  poor,  sick,  and  feeble ;  and  the  healths  of 
t€  the  living,  and  souls  of  the  dead,  were  miserably  de- 

"  frauded, 
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"  frauded,  and  hospitable  alms-giving  and  other  godly 
ft  deeds  had  ceased."  These  abuses  were  at  first  only 
restrained,  but  they  furnished  additional  and  powerful 
arguments  for  the  future  abolition  of  the  whole  semi* 
furies  and  all  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

Among  the  multitudes  who  had  outwardly  declared 
themselves  protestants,  there  were  abundance  of  persons 
who  were  so  only  in  name;  some  halted  still  between 
die  two  professions,  others  were  papists  in  their  hearts ; 
and  very  many,  having  regard  only  to  temporal  advan- 
tages, had  embraced  the  reformation  merely  to  make 
their  fortunes :  the  fewest  in  number  were  those  who 
were  truly  convinced  of  the  tenets  of  the  new  religion  : 
all  were  united  against  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
who  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Hertford  in  the  protectorship, 
and  whose  tyrannical  government  had  already  been  felt 
too  severely,  and  who  was  in  all  probability  to  have 
been  the  prime  minister  to  Jane  Queen  of  Scotland. — 
All  this  was  most  flattering  to  the  hopes  of  Mary,  who 
promised  to  make  no  change  in  religion  ;  and  she  was 
soon  after  proclaimed  queen,  amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  whole  deluded  nation. 

But  as  soon  soon  as  she  ascended  the  throne,  a  new  A.  D.  2551. 
scene  of  affairs  seems  to  have  staggered  the  very  pro- 
mising hopes  which  had  been  raised  from  the  preceding 
acts ;  ber  artful  proclamation,  the  restoration  of  several 
bishops  who  had  been  deposed,  the  silence  of  the  court 
at  the  performance  of  the  Romish  formularies  in  many 
places  contrary  to  the  late  statutes,  and  some  injustices 
Buffered  to  be  committed  against  those  who  had  favoured 
the  reformation,  gave  new  vigour  to  the  papists,  and 
«*rnck  an  alarm  throughout  the  realm,  that  divided  the 
minds  and  the  actions  of  men.  She  began  her  designs 
of  restoring  the  papacy,  by  affecting  to  secure  the  abbey- 
lauds  to  their  possessors,  and  more  especially  "by  his 

d  4  marriage 
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marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain.     In  the  26th  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  several  subsequent  statutes,   first-fruits  and 
tenths  were  granted  out  of  every  benefice  towards  the 
i  and  2.  P.  and  revenue  of  the  crown ;  but  Mary,  at  her  accession,  re- 
Mary, c 8.        gcinded  those  acts  and   all  augmentations:   and  after 
.the  arrival  of  Cardinal  Pole,  the  servants  of  the  crown 
•readily  bent  the  knee  to  that  holy  missionary ;  and  the 
parliament,  by  a  solemn  renunciation  and  repeal  of  all 
the  former  acts  which  had  passed  during  the  t'tnie  of  the 
schism,  as  they  styled  the  reformation,  allowed  all  per- 
fect. 5i.  sons  to  alienate  their  lands  in  mottntain  for  iivelity  years ,- 
Dyer,  a»5.        rigorously  punished  the  visitors  appointed  by  Henry  VIII.; 
Hob°i  29  '       restored  to  several  of  the  monasteries  many  of  their  effects  ; 
lRoU.  100,418.  repaired  the  old  and  built  new  ones ;  introduced  again; 
those  destructive  tenets  which  the  wisdom  of  her  late 
predecessors  had  endeavoured  to  eradicate ;  and  stained 
the  pure  raiment  of  sincere  and  truly  christian   fortitude 
Jvith  the  blood  of  its  pious  adherents ! 

The  then  .parliament,  as  full  of  zeal  for  the  crown  as 
the  former  had  been  for  the  reformed  ^church,  gave  ample 
powers  to  the  queen,  and  to  the  legate  de  latere,  to 
^establish,  by  all  methods,  the  primitive  persuasions  of  her 
own  dogmas;  what  methods  were  accordingly  taken 
peed  not  be  repeated  at  this  day  of  religious  tranquillity, 
.when  feud  and  phreniy  are  alike  forgotten*  J  , 

But  through  the  mercy  of  heaven  these  calamities 
Jasted  not  long  J  and  the  present  tranquillity  we  enjoy 
may  be  said  to  have  arisen,  as  well  from  the  horrors 
.with  which  evefv  otfe  was  then  affected  by  the  excesses 

*  The  only  act  of  clemency  in  that  jeign  was  the  suffering  two  re- 
fugees, Peter  Martyr,  and  a  .popish  professor,  John  a  Lasco,  with  %  few 
,othei  foreigner*,  to  quit  the  kingdom.  Mary  carried  her  enormities  so 
high,  as  to  form  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  inquisition -in  this 
country.— In  the  space  of  three  years  800  martyrs  suffered  death  in  the 
cause  of  the  protestant  raith.  lUrur. 

of 
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of  papal  persecution,  as  also  from  the  persevering  and 

steady  measures  of  Elizabeth,   the   establisher  df   our 

faith,  and  the  glory  of  England !  She  began  by  restoring 

the  ancient  jurisdiction  of   the  crown  over  the  estate  *  *&*•  c«  *- 

ecclejiasticdPand  spiritual,  and  by  abolishing  all  foreign 

pover repugnant  thereto;  and  on  this  foundation,  she 

built  the  structure  under  which  the  people  now  assemble 

to  bend  their  hearts  before  God ! 

She  was  no  sooiler  seated  on  the  throne,  than  proposals 
of  marriage  were  sent  over  to  her  from  Philip  king  of  A«D- liHm 
Spain,  who  was  desirous  of  preserving  the  title  of  king 
of  England,  and  the  Roman  catholic  doctrines  there; 
she  found  herself  in  some  difficulty  to  reject  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  preserve  the  friendship  of  several  of  her 
allies ;  and  the  readiest  way  that  offered  to  prepare  him 
for  her  refusal,  was,  by  pushing  on  the  design  of  changing 
the  ancient  religion  of  England,  well  imagining  that  when 
once  this  should  be  effected,  it  would  put  an  end  to  his 
importunity:  she  therefore  renewed  the  disputations  on 
certain  articles  of  religion,  restored  the  tenths  and  first- 
fruits  to  the  crown,  and  also  the  unappropriated  tithes. 
The  parliament  applied  its  attention  to  the  affairs  of  reli- 
gion, appointed  the  public  worship  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
restored  to  the  crown  its  supremacy  over  the  church  in 
England,  and  renewed  and  confirmed  the  acts  relative  to 
religion  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  All  religious 
houses  founded  by  Queen  Mary  were  suppressed ;  Ed- 
ward's deprivation  of  popish  bishops  was  declared  ?alid, 
and  all  leases  made  by  their  successors  legal;  together 
with  an  act  for  the  uniformity  of  public  prayer. 

In  1559,  the  parliament  seems  to  have  put  a  final  end 
to  all  the  doubts  which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  and,  not- 
withstanding many  subsequent  plots  of  the  papists, 
firmly  established  the  reformation  on  the  basis  which  two 

hundred 
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hundred  and  fifty  years  have  since  continued  to  maintain 
and  confirm. 

The  acts  that  signalize  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  the 
establishment  of  houses  for  the  poor  and  afflicted,  must 
be  deferred  till  we  come  to  the  subject  of  charitable  uses9 
to  which  they  more  materially  relate,  though  in  some 
measure  they  tend  to  relax  the  early  restraints  of  the 
statutes  of  mortmain* 
Motives  for  the     It  may  not  be  unseasonable,  before  I  proceed  further, 
ft**"01*1*011*     to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  motives  which  seem  to 
have  actuated  those  princes,  who  were  more  immediately 
concerned  in  the  devising  and  completing  the  gfeat  plan 
of  reformation  in  England;  but  whatever  motives  they 
were,  the  benefits  of  the  measure  should  be  the  daily 
subject  of  our  gratitude;    they  were  instruments  in  the 
hand  of  Providence,  watchful  for  the  future  welfare  of 
this  country.      "  Christianity"    (says   the   Rev.  John 
Duncombe,  in  his  preface  to  the  select  works  of  Julian) 
"  is  well  avenged  of  its  enemies  by  the  very  absurdities 
"  which  they  prefer  to  its  tenets/'     The  pope  attempted 
to  lay  violent  hands  not  only  on  the  property  but  the 
consciences  of  men;  and  the  protestant  faith  k  thus  well 
avenged  of  its  papal  enemies,  not  only  by  their  absurdi- 
ties, but  by  their  cruelties  and  artifices. 

Throughout  all  the  plans  and  schemes  which  brought 
About  the  reformation,  it  is  clearly  observable,  that  reli- 
gion was  not  the  only  motive  of  that  great  design  ;— 
Henry  VIIL  had  very  pressing  need  of  supplies  to  carry 
on  his  continental  troubles,  in  which  the  pope  took  an 
active  part  against  him ;  the  people  were  not  then  in 
such  a  state  as  they  are  in  at  present,  capable  of  bearing 
the  weight  of  such  a  levy  as  the  charges  of  a  great  cam- 
paign require,  and  still  of  supporting  the  current  exigen- 
cies of  their  domestic  supplies ;— his  caprice,  his  over- 
bearing 
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bearing  and  tyrannical  disposition,  and  the  difficulties  he 
felt  in  submitting  to  the  power  of  the  clergy,  whose 
wealth  had  raised  them  above  subordination  to  the 
crown,  and  various  other  causes  in  the  confirming  and 
annulling  his  frequent  marriages,  and  in  the  disappoint* 
ment  he  felt  at  not  being  able  to  extend  his  dominion  in 
Europe,  were  all  certain  motives  to  induce  him  to  listen 
to  the  suggestions  of  a  part  of  his  ministers ;  some  of 
whom,  from  more  (roriscienlious  and  pious  motives,  were* 
KkeCranmer,  impressed  with  a  laudable  desire  of  freeing 
their  country  from  papal  arrogance,  and  of  establishing 
an  honest  devotion,  with  tenets  less  artful  and  obscure, 
and  more  consistent  with  the  spirit  of*  the  gospel.  That 
Cranmer  was  an  honest  man,  and  free  from  any  sinister 
views  of  self- aggrandizement,  all  writers  agree,  and  his 
conduct  and  his  martyrdom  eminently  testify.  Other 
statesmen  might  have  been  led  by  the  sole  principles  of 
SUte  policy,  and  the  increase  of  the  public  finances; 
they  were  useful  to  the  king,  who,  while  he  openly  ap- 
plauded the  former,  discovered  and  cherished  in  his 
heart  the  views  and  designs  of  the  latter:  and  he  easily 
found  favour  among  his  people  for  this  grand  undertaking, 
the  chief  honour  of  which  was  attributed  to  him,  since 
they  had  long  felt  the  increase  of  papal  oppression,  and 
at  the  same  time  saw  no  other  channel  of  supplying  the 
clergy  and  the  king's  needful  demands  without  the  ruin 
of  themselves. 

It  was  natural  for  Henry,  Who  s*w  the  success  of  his 
measures  beyond  his  warmest  expectations,  to  provide 
for  a  continuation  and  completion  of  his  design  after  his 
demise.  He  must  have  reflected  with  concern  on  the 
minority  of  his  son,  and  his  natural  jealousy  must  have 
added  disquietude  to  his  fears  of  proper  guardians  for  the 
infant  crown*  His  judgment  directed  him  to  such  men 
as  had  shewn  the  most  interest  in  conducting  his  measures 

on 
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on  the  joint  principles  of  religion  and  policy ;  and,  under 
their  perseverance,  he  at  length  contented  himself  in 
imagining  that  his  son  would  one  day  command  all  the 
.  rich  treasures  and  extensive  land-property  of  the  clergy  : 
to  acquire  their  possessions  was  yat  once  to  raise  the 
power  of  the  crown  above  all  further  dependence  on  that 
ambitious  brotherhood :  and  to  these  deep-laid  schemes 
the  young  king  succeeded  under  the  protectorship  of  the 
Earl  of  Hertford  and  five  other  noblemen,  assisted  by 
a  select  council,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  vigorous 
execution  of  all  the  wishes  and  desires  of  their  late 
master*  Edward  VI.  though  a  young  man  of  uncom- 
mon talents,  yet  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  entered  so 
deeply  into  these  measures ;  but  he  understood  them  so 
far  as  to  conceive  their  utility,  and  to  express,  at  his 
early  and  lamented  death,  a  concern  for  their  future 
success. 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  annals  of  the  next  reign 
without  shuddering  at  its  horrors,  and  trembling  for  the 
fate  of  religion  !  But  it  is  the  benign  principle  of  truth, 
that  tiQ  power  can  destroy  her,  though  it  may  extend  to 
stifle  her  voice  for  a  short  time !  Mary  from  her  earliest 
days  had  been  surrounded  by  papists ;  and  this  seems 
extraordinary,  that  her  father  should  have  been  so  un- 
mindful of  her  education  in  this  particular,  unless  it 
might  arise  from  his  hopes  of  his  son,  whose  youth 
might  flatter  him  with  length  of  days,  and  whose  person 
and  abilities  might  lead  him  into  a  marriage  with  some 
princess  of  the  same  persuasion  in  which  he  had  been 
carefully  educated.  Mary  often  dissembled  while  in  her 
father's  court,  by  appearing  publicly  at  the  reformed 
church,  but  in  her  private  chamber  always  thought  proper 
to  be  absolved  from  such  an  offence,  by  receiving  high 
mass  from  the  ministration  of  persons  who  watched  with 
jealous  fears  the  vigorous  exertions  of  her  father  and  of  her 

brother's 
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brother's  council.     When  she  ascended  the  throne,  her 

dissimulation  was  artfully  displayed  in  a  proclamation  that 

she  would  not  change  the  reformed  religion ;  but  as  she 

listened  to  the  proposals  of  Philip  of  Spain,  while  her 

heart  was  beating  with  the  exulting  hopes  of  increasing 

grandeur,  she  gloried  in  the  prospect  of  thus  gaining  a 

powerful  ally,  and  joining  the  interest  of  the  court  of 

Borne,  by  restoring  to  the  ruined  monasteries  the  riches 

which  her  father  had   gathered  from   them,    and   by 

bringing  back  her  wandered  flock  to  the  foot  of  the 

sacred  cross. 

Elizabeth,  besides  the  zeal  which  she  always  testified, 
during  a  long  and  successful  and  benevolent  reign,  for 
the  reformed  church,  had  still  other  views  for  regaining 
to  the  crown  the  affection  of  that  part  of  her  subjects 
whose  exertions  in  the  same  good  cause  had  been  stifled* 
during  the  cruel  reign  of  her  sister  Mary ;  the  most  per- 
secuting bigot  that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  political 
history,  or  the  delicacy  of  the  female  character.  Eliza* 
beth  had  a  glorious  ambition  to  see  her  country  raised 
above  the  assumed  and  arrogant  splendour  of  her  enemies, 
whose  chief  power  was  open  to  her  penetration,  which 
readily  exposed  and  chastised  their  vain  glory.  This 
laudable  ambition  was  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  pro- 
posal of  marriage  from  Philip  of  Spain,  the  husband  of 
the  late  queen  her  sister,  which  she  rejected  :  nor  was 
it  in  any  degree  abated  even  by  the  more  tender  qualifi- 
cations of  unassuming  modesty  and  a  charitable  piety, 
that  regarded  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  benefits 
of  her  people.  If  she  saw  the  ill  effects  of  Mary's 
cruelty,  and  l^beld  the  odium  that  spread  through  .all 
ranks  from  so  flagrant  and  deserved  a  cause,  she  is  to 
be  applauded  for  having  taken  example,  and  shunned 
the  evil :  when  the  source  is  clear,  it  is  commendable  to 
cleanse  the  channel.  If  policy  be  attributed  to  Eliza- 
beth, 
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beth,  it  must  be  allowed,  th^t  her  amiable  disposition 
contributed  to  fet  before  her  the  enormities  of  Mary  at 
unprincipled  and  indefensible.  The  spirit  of  the  people 
roused  by  these  crimes,  and  justly  promising  themselves 
better  prospects,  might  have  alarmed  the  quean ;  fop 
the  purposes  of  her  reformation,  even  at  that  period, 
tended  more  to  their  good  than  to  the  benefit  of  the 
crown.  The  treasures  of  religious  houses  had  long  ago 
been  lavished  away,  all' sinister  advantages  were  then 
expired,  and  the  great  and  lasting  proofs  of  her  benevo- 
lence, which  followed  the  restoration  of  the  new  church, 
are  at  this  day  convincing  proofs,  that  whatever  motives 
actuated  her  predecessors,  those  of  public  good  directed 
and  prospered  the  measures  of  Elizabeth,  whom  a  benign 
Providence,  ever  watchful  over  this  country,  chose  to 
distinguish  with  exalted  wisdom,  in  order  to  complete, 
under  such  a  monarch,  the  glorious  Resign  of  the  safety 
of  her  pdoplc ! 


CHA*. 
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CHAPTER   in. 

Of  THE    LAW     OF    CHARITABLE     USES,     FROM  \  THE 
1EFORMATION  UNTIL  THE  9  GEO.  II.    A.  D.  1736. 

IN  the  early  ages  of  this  country,  the  people  seem  to 
ha?e  deemed  it  necessary  for  any  public  benevolent  pur- 
poses, not  only  to  associate  themselves  into  a  company, 
but  to  sue  to  the  crown  for  an  act  of  incorporation  j  and 
thus  we  read  of  no  plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  but 
such  as  bad  opulence  and  endowment  sufficient  to  erect 
houses,  and  form  regular  societies,  vested  by  royal  char- 
ter with  all  the  powers  and  hopes  of  perpetuity.  In 
modern  times,  we  have  seen  the  benevolence  and  assi- 
duous exertions  of  a  Howard,*  a  Hanway,f  a  Thornton,  J 
and  many  others,  affording  new  and  lasting  examples 
of  energy  in  almost  every  good  work,  devoting  their  at* 
tention  to  their  own  favourite  institutions,  and  uniting 
with  liberal  heart  and  unsparing  hand  in  the  most  efr 
ftctual  means  to  drive  oppression  as  well  from  the 
shores  of  Africa  as  from  the  loathsome  dungeon ;  to 
provide  for  and  reclaim  the  naked  and  the  dissolute;  to 
give  industrious  occupation  to  the  blind ;  refuge  to  the 

*  lir.  Howard's  pursuit  was,  that  of  relieving  prisons  in  almost  eveiy 
*fris  in  Europe  from  abuses  of  needless  oppression,  filthiness,  and  pesti* 
Jtoce,  in  which  he  hazarded  bis  life. 

f  Mr.  Hanway,  with  Mr.  John  Thornton,  and  Mr.  Hicks  of  Hambro*, 
were  the  founders  of  the  Marine  Society  j  a  society  which  has  beesi 
tspwased  tan  ibe  mechanic  in  London,  up  to  the  crown,  £be  paritajneac* 
tfcehiefrof  India,  Ac. 

♦  Mr.  Thornton's  name  and  family  are  to  be  found  in  every  list  and 
contribution  for  prirat*  and  public  distress. 

destitute  j 
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destitute  ;  safety  to  the  lunatic ;  and  protection  or  reco- 
very from  the  malignant  ravages  of  loathsome  and  fatal 
disease  :  the  restraints  of  mortmain  were  no  bar  to  their 
designs,  which  they  saw  could  be  effected  within  the 
limits  of  mutual  agreement  and  beneficent  principles,  that 
need  no  other  aid  than  that  of  voluntary  contribution  to  pre- 
serve. A  few  only  of  these  have  been  since  incorporated. 
The  early  practice  of  obtaining  charters  must  appear, 
from  what  has  been  related  on  the  subject  of  mortmain, 
to  have  been  pursued  as  an  effectual  means  of  preserving 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  faith,  by  increase  of  opu- 
lence, the  possession  of  lands,  and  a  perpetuity  cf  mem- 
bers of  the  same  persuasion.  But  such  were  ecclesiasti- 
cal corporations,  being  composed  of  spiritual  members. 
Lay  corporations  are  civil  and  eleemosynary ;  the  former 
for  a  variety  of  temporal  purposes  incident  to  the  go- 
vernment; the  latter  for  the  distribution  of  alms  and 
benevolence.  To  the  latter  we  shall  at  present  confine 
our  inquiries. 

As  the  former,  or  civil  corporation^  is  for  public  go- 
vernment, it  is  therefore  subject  to  the  common  law  ; 

i  Burn  Eccl.     but  as  the  latter,   or  eleemosynary  corporation,  is  the 

Law,  4i9.  creature  of  its  founder,  so  it  is  internally  governed  by  its 
private  laws  :  not  that  the  members  of  it  are  exempted 

Stnt.  0i9.  from  the  common  law  by  thus  uniting,  but  thebody  in 
general  is  so;  except  when  they  do  any  act 'repugnant 
to  the  law  of  the  land  :  the  breach  of  their  private  laws, 
or  orders,  is  not  a  crime  cognizable  by  the  common  law, 
unless  any  such  act  be  extendible  into  a  public  wrong. 
If  a  general  court,  for  instance,  depose  an  officer,  they 
exert  only  the  power  vested  in  them  by  their  private 
rules ;  but  if  they  depose  him  wrongfully  the  common 

l4Vcs#Jr5ue Jaw  will  relieve  him,  because  they  have  then  extended 
the  private  powers  of  the  institution  too  far.  Although 
the  king  himself  be  a  founder,  yet  the  breach  of  such 

statutes 
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statutes  ait  not  crimes  against  the  grown ;  his  power  of 
pardoning  is  vested  in  him,  as  having  the  executive 
authority;  the  crimes  he  pardons  are  such  as  are  against 
the  public  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm ;  whereas  these 
are  in  the  nature  of  domestic  rules,  for  the  better  order- 
ing of  private  families. 

Formerly  there  were  some  hospitals  that  were  torpota*  t  \nu.  m* 
tkm  aggregate,  as  of  master,  wardens,  and  their  brethren, 
as  the  companies  of  London  are  at  this  day}  others, 
where  the  master  or  warden  had  only  the  ealate  of  inherit- 
ance in  him,  and  the  brethren  or  sisters  had  merely  a 
power  to  consent  to  his  acts,  having  college  or  common 
«eah  (Some  of  these  latter  had  no  seal.)  Some  of 
these  institutions  were  eligible,  or  elective ;  some  dona* 
tive,  and  some  presentable. 

After  the  seformation,  when  seminaries  for. eduqatjpq 
and  hospitals  began  to  be  founded,  queen  Elizabeth,  ^cl 
die  act  she  procured 'for  restitution  ©f  first-fruits  jto  the 
crown,  by  a  special  proviso,  shews  her  regard  to.religipn 
and'  humanity ;  whereby  it  is  declared  that  •" .  npthipg 
"  in  the.  act  shall  extend  .to  charge,  any  hospital*  fpuwfcd 
"and  used,  and  the  possessions  thereof  employed  |o  the  J  ****• c'4,  * 
*  fdicf  of  poor  people,  or  any  school.  Of  'the  possessicyis  A-  D.  i*ss, 
u  thereof,  with  the  payment  of  any  tenths  or  firjwfrujts." 

In  the  emergency  .which  frequently  brings  .even  the 
best  of  men  to  a  serious  but  .hasty  recollection,  as.  to  a 
proper  dispptttion  of  their  efiects;  it  is  often  that  they 
die  not  readily  furnished  with  the  correct  title  of  the  hos- 
pital, or  institution,  to  whose  charitable  designs  they 
would  wish  to  contribute,  out  of  the  surplus  of  their. for- 
tuoes ;  it  may  be  feared  that  an  apprehension. might  then 
arise,  lest,  by  an  error  of  so  simple  a  kind,  the  testator's 
intentions  might  be  defeated ;  wherefore,  to  obviate  such 
a  difficulty,  we  find  an  act  which  appears  evidently  made  V*  ®*f  • c-  **« 
for  the  benefit  of  Christ's  Hospital,  Su  Thomas's,  and  a  Bum*  901. 

b  St 
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St.  Bartholomew's,  but  it  includes  also  all  other  hospi- 
tals ;  declaring  "  that  all  gifts,  legacies  by  will,  feoff- 
"  ment,  or  otherwise,  for  relief  of  the  poor  in  any  hos- 
"  pital,  then  remaining  and  being  in  ess$9  shall  be  as 
<'  valid,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  donor,  as 
"  if  the  said  corporation  had  been  therein  rightly  named; 
"  saving  to  all  other  persons  what  right  they  might  have 
"in  the  lands,  &c.  given."  The  same  act  then  recites 
one  preceding,  and  explains,  that  the  words  "  master  or 

13  EUz.  c.  10.  <c  guardian  of  any  hospital,"  mentioned  therein,  were 
"  intended  and  meant  of  all  hospitals,  maisondieus,  bead- 
"  houses,  and  other  houses,  ordained  for  the  sustenta- 
"  tion  or  relief  of  the  poor,  and  shall  be  so  expounded 
■*'  and  taken  for  ever." 

It  has  been  since  decided,  that  the  act  of  the  iSth  Eliz. 
c.  10.  to  which  this  refers,  extends  to  all  manner  of  hos- 
pitals, whether  incorporated  by  name  of  master,  or  war- 
'  den,  or  by  any  other  name,  or  whether  a  sole  corpora- 
tion, or  an  aggregate  of  many  ;  for  this  act  has  always 

s  Co.  14  b.       had  a  benign  and  favourable  construction,  to  prevent  all 

1 1  Co.  70.  a  °  .  .  r 

Palm.  aio.       inventions  and  evasions  against  its  true  intent;  therefore 
it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  same  construction  may  be 
extended  to  that   statute,  which  refers  to  and  confirms 
it ;  though  in  its  strict  application  it  is  certainly  con- 
fined to  hospitals  incorporated,  and  in  being  at  that  time. 
As  the  intention  of  every  founder  of  a  college,  hall, 
school,  or  hospital,  is,  that  all  elections,  presentations, 
or  nominations  to  any  of  the  offices  therein,  should  be 
free  from  all  corruption,  or  reward ;  we  are  led  to  the 
31st  Eliz.  to  an  act  which  declares,  that  if  any  person  or 
31  Eliz.  c.  o.     persons,  bodies  politic  .or  corporate,  having  a  voice  there- 
ABab"isfl      *n>  g^a"  directly  or  "directly,  take  or  receive  any  fee  or 
a  ibid.  88.  oo.   reward,  or  any  other  profit,  security,  or  promise  of  re- 
it.  i23i.         ward  for  his  voice,  or  assent  in  any  election,  that  then 

1**6*' PU  7*9' lne  °ff*ce  wbicb  8uch   Person  so  offending  shall  hold 

therein 
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therein  shall  become  vacant,  and    the  crown,  or  to  Hob.  7*. 107- 

whomsoever  else  the   presentation   shall  belong,   shall  Much,  84. 

present  a  successor,  as  if  he  were  naturally  dead  :  and  if 

any  officer  shall  take  money,  or  security  for  money,  to 

res/go  in  favour  of  another,  he  shall  forfeit  double  the 

ram,  to  be  sued  for  by  action  of  debt,  half  to  the  house, 

aod  half  to  the  person  suing  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 

sum  paid  by  such  person  so  contracting,  a  new  election 

of  another  shall  be  had,  and  he  shall  be  incapable  of 

holding  that  place  for  that  turn. 

This  act  points  evidently  at  the  colleges ;  and  although 
their  peculiar  statutes,  and  the  acts  confirming  them,  are 
rather  out  of  the  plan  and  design  of  this  work,  yet  as  the 
words  schools  and  hospitals  are  inserted  in  it,  and  as  the 
sptnt  of  the  act  may  stand  as  a  direction  in  all  elections 
at  the  present  day,  whether  to  incorporated  or  to  volun- 
tary institutions,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  any  pre- 
sumption to  add,  that  while  the  act  prohibits  private 
persons  of  a  corporation  from  taking  bribes  for  their 
votes,  or  selling  their  next  presentations,  it  like- 
wise applies  the  prohibition  to  bodies  politic  "  or  cor- 
"  porate."  The  strict  culpability  of  the  institution  re- 
ceiving a  consideration  for  their  aggregate  voice  is  cer- 
tainly evaded  by  the  modern  practice,  in  some  institu- 
tions, of  making  governors  previous  to  the  day  of  elec- 
tion ;  though  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  whether,  when 
a  candidate  or  his  friend  lays  down  a  considerable  sum, 
and  produces  as  many  proxies,  or  as  many  persons  as 
the  money  amounts  to,  who  have  merely  lent  their  names 
for  the  purpose,  without  understanding  how  grossly  they 
are  defrauding  justice  and  equity,  and  the  candid  and  free 
choice  'of  merit ;  whether  by  thus  conniving  at  the 
worst  corruption  that  ever  crept  in  among  the  people, 
that  of  scoffing  in  the  face  of  charity,  and  securing  an 
election,  not  by  the  merit  of  the  party,  but  by  the  length 

.  b  2  of 
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of  bis  parse,   they  ate  not  guilty  of  an  offence  against 

public  honour,  private  conscience,  and  the  spirit  of  the 

ab'6ve»-mentioned  act? 

•o  Eli*,  c.  s.        The  next  statute  was  expressly  made  for  erecting  hos- 

si  Siz!*c.77.     P^als  Or  abiding  and  work-honses  for  the  poor.     It  re> 

••?*•  cites  a  daose  iti  a  former  act,  whereby  it  was  allowed  to 

t  Inst.  720.  '     .         J 

Vin.  v.  10.      give  or  bequeath  lands  in  fee»simple,  to  the  use  of  the 

poor,  for  provision,  sasftentatton,  or  maintenance  of  any 

house  of 'corrections  or  abiding  houses,  or  of  any  stocks, 

or  stores,  &c.  but  as  this  power  was  ineffectual,  because 

ito  pertoon  "could  erefct  such  houses  without  licence  under 

the  great   seal,   "  her  majesty  graciously  affecting  the 

"  Success  of  such  good  and  charitable  works,  and  that 

"'without  often  suit  unto  her,  and  with  as  great  ease  and 

"  little  charge  as  might  be,  was  of  her  princely  care  and 

"  blessed  disposition,  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  maim* 

"  ed  soldiers,  mariners*  and  other  poor  and  impotent 

"  people,  pleased  and  contented  that  rt  should  be  enacted, 

"  That  any  person  seized  of  any  estate  in  fee*eimple,  at 

"  their  pleasure  should  have  fnll  power  within  twenty 

"  years  then  next,  by  deedinrolled  in  chancery,  to  erect, 

"  found,  and  establish  one  or  more  hospitals,  maisons* 

"  <de*dicu,  abiding  places,  or  houses  of  correction,  at 

"  their  will  and  pleasure,  as  well  for  the  finding  sustent** 

"  don  and  relief  of  the  maimed  poor,  needy,  or  impo- 

"  tent,  as  to  set  the  poor  to  work,  to  have  continuance 

"  for  ever ;  and-  from  time  to  time,  to  place  therein  such 

"  head  and  members,  and  such  number  of  poor,  as  to 

u  him,  and  his  heirs  and  assigns,  shall  seem  convenient. 

"That  such  hospitals  or  houses  shall  be  incorporated, 

u  and  have  perpetual  successions  for  ever,  in  fact,  deed, 

•  "  and  name,  and  of  such  head,  members,  and  numbers 

"  of  poor  as  shall  be   appointed,  ?or    named  by  the 

"  founder,  by  such  deed  inrolled :  >and  shall  be  -a  body 

"  politic  and  corporate,  and  by^nch  name  of  incorpora- 

u  Uon, 
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"  turn,  shall  have  power  to    purchase,  takr*  hold,  and 

w  receive,  enjoy,  and  have  goods  or  laud*  betag  freehold* 

"  so  that  the  same  exceed  not  the  ycsirly  value  of  8©0K 

"  ifcore  all  charges  and  reprises  to  any  suoh  house,  and 

"  so  as  the  same  be  not  holden  of  the  crown,  or  other 

"penon  in  capUe  or  by  knight's  service,  without  licence, 

u  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum,  the  statute  of  morlmaiu,  or  7  BU  1.  su  s. 

"  any  other  statute  notwithstanding  $  and  may  sue  and 

"  be  sued,  have  a  common  seal,  be  visited  and  directed 

*  by  such   persons,    and   have  such  statutes,   and   its 

"  officers  be  appointed  and  elected  as  the  founder  shall 

"  direct." 

"  All  leases,  grants,  conveyances,  or  estates  made  s«ct.  9. 
thereby,  exceeding  the  number  of  oqe-and-twenty  years, 
tod  that  in  possession,  and  whereupon  the  accustomable 
yearly  rent  or  more,  by  the  greater  part  of  twenty  years 
next  before  the  making  of  such  lease  shall  not  be  re- 
served and  yearly  payable,  shall  be  void :  saving  to  aQ 
persons  (other  than  the  founders)  such  right,  service*, 
tnd  interest  in  the  lands  so  given  as  they  had  before. 

u  Persons  within  age,  women    covert  withoqt  their  S«ct.  a. 
husbands,  and  not  %an&  vumor'u^   are  excluded  from 
making  or  endowing  such  corporations.     And  no  such 
house  shall  be  so  erected,  founded,  of    incorporated,  Sect  4 
unless  it  be  endowed  for  ever  with  lands  of  the  clear 
yearly  value    of  lol.    provided,  that  no  such    incor-  sect.  &• 
poration    shall    do    any    act,  whereby   its    lands,   or 
goods,  or  any  interest,  or  property  therein,  shall*  be 
vested  or  transferred  in  or  to  any  other  whatsoever,  con- 
trary to  the  meaning  of  the  act,  the  construction  of 
whioh  shall  be  most  beneficial  and  available,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  for  repressing  and  avoiding  lf  fc  uCu  a 
ill  acts  and  devices  to  be  invented*  or  put  in  me,  con-  c.  »• 
trary  to  it*  true  meaning/1  Made  perpetual  by  21  Jac.  I.  S7. 

«    ;  *  9  G.  ft.  C  30. 

e  3  There 
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so  Eliz.  c.  0.  There  was  another  act  which  immediately  followed* 
for  awarding  commissions  to  inquire  of  lands  or  goods 
given  to  hospitals,  or  other  charitable  uses  misemployed, 
and  to  reform  them  :  but  this  was  repealed  in  about  four 
years  afterwards,  as  shall  be  noticed  hereafter.. 

The  above  act  produced  a  very  strange  dispute  among 
the  learned  and  artful ;  namely,  as  the  endowment  was 
extended  to  two  hundred  pounds  annual  income,  what 
should  be  done  with  the  overplus,  if  the  lands  or  revenues 
should  chance  to  produce  more  ?  But  after  a  variety  of 
very  solemn  arguments  on  a  point  of  law  so  abstruse,  it 
was  decided  that  the  sum  of  200L  was  a  restraint  upon 
the  founder,  but  did  not  prevent,  or  mean  that  the  hos- 

8  hut  7«2        P*ta'  snould  no^  cnj°y  tne  increase  thereof;  when  once 

Duke  08-9. 7i*  it  became  possessed  and  endowed,  all  subsequent  profits 
followed  of  course. 

The  reason  for  the  legislature  promoting  such  incor- 
porations was  obvious;  they  desired  to  see  public 
charity,  and  the  protestant  interest,  well  rooted  among 
the  people:  if  land  was  granted  for  the  purposes  of 
charity,  or  religion,  or  learning,  to  twenty  individuals 

Jfls.  0mi  not  incorporated,  there  could  be  no  other  legal  way  of 
continuing  the  property  to  any  other,  persons  for  the 
same  purposes,  than  by  endless  conveyances  from  one  to 
another,  as  often  as  the  hands  changed  c  this  is  the  case 
at  present  with  all  our  institutions  that  are  not  incorpor- 
ated ;  their  possessions  are  held  by  trustees,  and  when 
these  are  reduced  to  three,  their  number  should  be  filled 
up  (a  power  which  the  commissioners  had  by  4$  Eli*. 
c.  4.) ;  but  if  this  be  neglected,  that  would  not  extin- 
guish or  determine  their  right ;  for  if  it  survive  to  one 

» Vera.  740.  trustee,  he  would  have  a  better  right  than  any  one  else 
could  pretend  to,  and  might  well  convey  over  to  other 
trustees ;  and  indeed  this  is  his  duty,  to  which  the 
court,  on  bis  refusal,  would  compel  him. 

The 
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The  best  mode  that    appears  to  me,  and  which  I 

adopted  under  a  very  eminent  opinion,  when  J  he  trustees 

of  lands  were  reduced*  to  three  in  number,  was  by  lease 

and  release,  in  which  the  remaining  trustees  conveyed  to 

themselres  and  three  new  trustees,  to  the  use  of  them- 

•elres  and  the  new  trustees  and  their  heirs  jointly,  to  and 

for  the  only  use,  and  in  trust  for  the  charity  f  thus  no 

separate  declaration  of  trust  was  necessary  :  by  which 

method  the  former   trustees  were  not  excluded  from  the 

trust;  for  it  is  a  credit  to  every  institution,  that   the 

elders  of  it,  who  have  exerted  and  contributed  liberally 

to  its  early  promotion,  should  remain  upon  its  writings 

as  the  trustees  of  its  wealth. 

But  when  individuals  are  consolidated  and  united  into  i  Black.  Com. 
a  corporation,  they  and  their  successors  are  then  consi- 
dered as  one  person  in  law  3  as  one  person  they  have 
one  will,  which  is  collected  from  the  majority ;  this  one 
will  may  establish  rules  and  orders  for  the  regulation  of 
the  whole,  which  are  a  sort  of  municipal  laws  of  this 
little  republic  ;  or  rules  and  statutes  may  be  prescribed 
to  it  at  its   creation,   which  are  then  in  the  place  of 
natural  laws  :  the  privileges  and  immunities,  the  estates 
tod  possessions  of  the  corporation,  when  once  vested  in 
them,  will  be  for  ever  vested,  without  any  new  convey- 
ance to  new  successions ;  for  all  the  individual  members 
that  have  existed  from  the  foundation  to  the  present 
year,  or  that  shall  ever  hereafter  exist,  are  but  one  person 
inlaw,  a  person  that  never  dies.     In  like  manner,  says 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  as  the  river  Thames  is  still  the 
•ame  river,  though  the    parts   which    compose  it  are 
•hanging  every  instant,  such  are  corporations  aggregate  : 
and  though  these  privileges  belong  as  well  to  lay  as  to 

•  Th«  practice  gcmcrmliy  prevail,  at  this  day,  notwithstanding  the  act 
°fl*R.  3.  C.  5. 

B  4  eleemosynary 
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eleemosynary  societies,  yet  it  is  for  our  present  purpose 
to  apply  them  only  to  the  latter,  which  are  always  under 
,   the  protection  of  the  crown  j  (though  the  king  may  per- 
haps have  no  presidency  in  the  establishment ;)  for  as 
fartns  patrue  he  has  the  general  superin tendance  of  all 
charities  ;  wherefore  it  is  always  considered,  that  it  is  he 
who  erects,  the  subject  is  only  instrumental ;  and  thus 
Bis  attorney-general  is  the  guardian  of  their  rights,  and 
the  relator  of  their  claims,  as  well  as  their  grievances, 
before  the  Court  of  Chancery.    But  in  addition  to  every 
rule  that  can  be  laid  down  for  the  government  of  charit- 
able foundations,  there  is  one  that  applies  to  them  all, 
whether  supported  by  charter  or  by  statute,  by  endow- 
ment, or  by  continual  contribution ;  namely,  a  strict 
and  conscientious  adherence  to  the  true  end  and  design 
of  the  founders  or  the  contributors ;  and  it  should  bo 
remembered,  that  in  private  as  well  as  public  life  punc- 
tuality and  justice  are  a  continual  shield  of  defence. 
By  a  subsequent  statute  for  relief  of  the  poor,  church- 
43  Ell*,  o.  a,    wardens  are  impowered,  by  leave  of  the  lord  of  any 
a.  p.  ifloi.      manor,  whereof  any  waste  or  common  in  their  parish  shall 
be  parcel,  and  on  previous  agreement  with  him  in  writing, 
or  otherwise,  according  to  any  order  of  the  justices  at  a 
quarter  sessions,  by  like  leave  of  the  said  lord,  to  erect, 
build,  and  set  up  in  fit  and  convenient  places  of  habita- 
tion, in  such  waste  or  common,  at  the  several  charges  of 
the  parish,  or  otherwise  of  the  hundred  or  county,  to 
be  taxed   as  therein  expressed,  convenient  houses  of 
dwelling  for  the  impotent  poof,  and  to  place  inmates, 
or  more  families  than  one,  ih  one  cottage  of  house,  and 
the  lame  to  be  solely  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  not- 
withstanding the  statute  Of  3 1  Eli*,  e.  7.    (Continued  by 
s  Car.  I.  c.  4.  and  further  by  16  Car.  I.  c.  4. 
0  BlUf  e.  4*       In  the  same  year,  the  act  to  redress  the  misemploy- 
jpent  of  lands  and  effects  given  to  charitable  uses  was 

also 
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also  made,  vesting  a  general  power  in  certain  commit  - 
sionera  to  inquire  into  all  such  abuses,  and  make  decree 
therein. 

The  act  recites,  (c  that  lands,  tenements,  rents,  annui- 
ties, profits,  hereditaments,  goods,  chattels,  money,  and 
stocks  of  money,  had  been  given,  limited,  appointed,  and 
estgned,as  well  by  the  queen,  as  by  sundry  other  well- 
disposed  persons  ;  some  for  relief  of  aged,  impotent,  and 
poor  people ;  some  for  maintenance  of  sick  and  maimed 
soldiers  and  mariners,  schools  of  learning,  free  schools, 
and  scholars  in  universities  ;  some  for  repair  of  bridges, 
ports,  havens,  causeways,  churches,  sea-banks,  and  high- 
ways ;  some   for  education  and  preferment  of  orphans ; 
some  for  relief,  stock,  and  maintenance  of  houses  of  cor- 
rection ;  marriages  of  poor  maids  ;  supportation,  aid,  and 
help  of  young  tradesmen,  handicraftsmen,  and  persona 
decayed ;  and  others  for  relief  or  redemption  of  prisoners 
or  captives,  and  for  aid  or  ease  of  any  poor  inhabitants, 
concerning  payment  of  fifteens,  setting  out  of  soldiers, 
and  other  taxes  $  which  lands  and  effects  had  neverthe- 
less not  been  employed  according  to  the  charitable  intent 
of  the  givers  and  founders  thereof,  by  reason  of  frauds, 
breaches  of  trust,  and  negligence  in  those  that  should 
pay,  deliver,  and  employ  the  same  ;  for  redress  and  re- 
medy whereof  the  act  proceeds  to  appoint  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  chancellor  Cf0  Car#  52)tf 
of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster,  for  the  time  being,  from 
time  to  time,  to  award  commissions  under  the  great  seal, 
or  seal  of  the  county  palatine,  as  the  case  shall  require, 
to  the  bishop  of  every  diocese  and  his  chancellor,  and 
other  persons  of  good  and  sound  behaviour,  authorizing 
them,  or  any  four  or  more  of  them,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  jury  to  inquire  of  all  such  gifts  and  abuses,  breaches  {Jayi*!  4. 
of  trusts,  negligences,  and  miscmployments,  not  employ- 
ing,  concealing,   defrauding,    misconverting,  or  mis- 
government 
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government  of  any  lands,  rents,  annuities,  profits,  effects, 
stocks,  &c.  given,  or  thenafter  to  be  given,  limited,  ap- 
pointed, or  assigned  for  any  of  the  charitable  or  godly 
purposes  before  rehearsed;  and  their  decree  to  be  reversible 
only  in  chancery  or  the  dutchy  court." 

Sect.  2.  The  act  was  declared  not  to  extend  to  any  gifts  to  the 

Universities,  or  to  Winchester,  Westminster,  or  Eton 

1  Lev.  284.       colleges,  or  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  or  to  any 

Sect.  a.  city  or  town  corporate,  or  to  any  lands  given  within  any 

such  city  or  town,  where  there  is  a  special  governor  or 
governors  appointed  to  govern  or  direct  such  lands  or 
things  disposed  to  any  of  the  uses  aforesaid,  nor  to  any 
college,  hospital,  or ,  free-school,  which  have  special 
visitors  or  governors,   or  overseers  appointed  by  their 

Sect.  4.  founders;  or  to  prejudice  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary: 

and  that  no  person  having  any  interest  in  the  places  or 

Sect.  s.  goods  in  question,  should  be  a  commissioner  or  juror  ta 

inquire  thereof. 

Sect.*.  That  no  person  having  purchased  such  lands  or  effects 

for  a  valuable  consideration,  without  fraud  or  covin,: 
having  no  notice  of  their  being  given  for  a  charitable  use, 
shall  be  impeached  of  the  commissioners  by  any  decree 
concerning  his  estate  therein ;  but  recompense  shall  be 
oidered  against  such  as  being  put  in  trust,  or  having 
notice  of  the  charitable  use,  shall  break  the  trust,  or 
defraud  the  same  uses  by  any  gift,  conveyance,  or  con- 
version, &c.  and  against  his  heirs,  executors,  or  admini-  - 

Sect.;.  strators,  as  far  as  they  have  assets.    Lands  conveyed,  or 

fallen  to  the  crown  by  statute,  surrender,  exchange, 
relinquishment,  escheat,  attainder,  conveyance,  or  other- 
wise, if  they  had  been  granted  to  any  of  the  aforesaid 
charitable  uses  at  any  time  since  her  majesty's  reign, 
were  adjudged  liable  to  examination. 

Sect.t.  The  commissioners  to  certify  their  decrees  into  chan- 

cery or  the  dutchy  court,  which  shall  make  order  for  the 

execution 
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execution  thereof,  whereto  also  all  appeals  lie  thereon,  Sect.  9. 
and  from  thence  to  the  house  of  lords ;  and  costs  to  be  VukCy  01j 
awarded  at  discretion  against  such  as  complain  without  4  A™1- c-  l4m 
just  cause. 

The  preamble  of  this  statute  sufficiently  shews  how 

the  humane  disposition  of  the  crown  and  people  had 

extended  and  branched  itself  forth  into  a  very  numerous 

class  of  public  charities,  which  have  since  greatly  mirfti- 

plied. 

After  the  passing  this  act,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
courts  to  define,  upon  the  principles  of  the  reformation, 
what  was  and  what  was  not  a  charitable  use :  and  it  was 
settled,  that  to  appropriate  lands,  or  money  towards  the 
finding  or  maintaining  a  stipendiary  priest,  or  for  an 
anniversary  or  obit,  or  for  any  light  or  lamp  in  any 
church  or  chapel,  in  order  to  pray  for  any  soul  out  of 
purgatory,  or  any  such  intent,  were  all  superstitious  uses, 
within  lEd.  VI.  c.  14.  and  became  forfeited  to  the  crown ; 
but  if  any  charitable  use  was  intermingled  with  the 
superstitious  use,  there  the  crown  only  took  so  much  as 
was  devoted  to  the  latter  *. 

Hence  it  was  also  held,  that  all  which  were  not  super- 
stitious in  such  devises  became  charitable  uses,  viz. 
such  as  were  given  by  deed  or  will  for  relieving,  main- 
taining, repairing,  educating,  preferring,  supporting, 
aiding,  redeeming,  and  easing  the  aged,  impotent,  and 
poor;  for  maintenance  of  sick.' and  maimed  soldiers  and 
mariners ;  for  erecting  and  maintaining  free  schools,  or 
other  schools  of  learning:  for  maintenance  and  help  of 
scholars  in  the  university;  for  relief,  stock,  or  main- 
tenance of  houses  of  correction ;  for  repair  of  bridges, 
P°rts,  havens,  causeways,  churches,  sea-banks,  and  high* 
w*ys;  for  the  education  and  preferment  of  orphans]  for 
the  marriages  of  poor  maids;  for  the  support,  aid,  and 

•  Heme  on  Charitable  Uses,  914. 

help    % 
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help  of  young  tradesmen,  handy-craftsmen,  and  person* 
decayed ;  for  relief  and  redemption  of  prisoners  and 
captives ;  for  aid  or  ease  of  any  poor  inhabitants  con- 
cerning payment  of  fifteens,  setting  out  of  soldiers,  and 
other  taxes ;  for  maintaining  preachers*,  minister*,  en- 
dowing schools,  founding  hospitals,  for  building  a 
session -house,  repairing  a  pulpit  and  its  appendages; 
setting  up  bells,  &c. 

Charity,  in  its  original  sense,  denotes  all  the  good 
affections  men  ought  to  bear  towards  each  other ;  in  its 
most  restricted  and  common  sense,  relief  of  the  poor* 
In  neither  of  these  senses  is  it  employed  by  the  court. 

Sir  w.  Grtnt,   There  its  signification  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  Statute 

Rolls,  a  Vet.  ,«. 

jun.  405.  43  EllZ.  C.  4. 

Finch,  Pre.  I*  was  held  under  this  statute,  that  a  tenant-in-tail, 

Cha.  is.  without  levying  a  fine  or  suffering  a  recovery,  might 

appoint  to  a  charity,  and  it  hound  him  in  remainder. 

Ibid.  570, 2B9.  But  a  will  wanting  witnesses  did  not  operate  as  as 

Roberts,  352.  .  °  ,        » 

a  Vcrn.  so;,     appointment.    Attorney-General  v.  Barnes. 

Roberts,  S53.  As  there  was  an  exception  out  of  the  statute  of  wills 
n  t.  rau  ,  ^  devises  in  mortmain  to  corporations,  ii  should  seem 
v  that  these  dispositions  of  land  are  left  by  that  statute  in 

their  original  state  of  disability.  The  43  Eliz.  c.  4.  gives 
efficacy  to  appointments  to  charitable  uses,  and  lor  the 
benefit  of  the  universities;  and  it  does  not  seem  clear  how 
this  enabling  act  can  be  construed  to  act  as  a  repeal,  as 
to  charitable  uses,  of  the  former  statute  of  32  Henry 
VIII. ;  it  only  gives  a  power  which  never  had  before 
existed,  and  which  the  statute  of  Henry  had  denied  f. 

The 

Barnard  400         * tecturc*  began  to  **  established  in  the  rei*n  of  Queen  Elisabeth  ;  ajd 
A.  D.  1741.        Archbishop  Laud  was  for  supprcsfing  them,  by  reason  that  they  did  09* 
come  in  by  presentation,  but  by  the  choice  of  the  parishioners. 

# 

f  By  the  civil,  and  more  particularly  by  the  canon  law,  certain  pie- 
ferences  and  indulgence*  were  allowed  to  testaments  td  pirns  csatti;  bat 

it 
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The  troth  is,  that  under  this  last-mentioned  act,  a  Roberts,  ss4. 
devise  to  a  charity  was  considered  aa  operating  not  aa  a 
wiH,  but as  an  appointment,  and  therefore  seems  wholly 
independent  of  the  act  of  Henry  VIII.    The  danger 
*f  parol  and  nuncupative  dispositions  of  land,   after . 
the  44  Biz.  which  had  broke  through  the  barrier  in 
ferour  of  alienations  to  charitable  uses,  seems  to  have 
induced  the  judges  to  hold,    that  a  testament  giving 
bad  to  a  charitable  corporation  was  not  good,  unless  in 
writing  according  to- the  exigency  of  the  statute  of  wills, 
notwithstanding  such  devises  were  excepted  out  of  that 
ftatute,  and  validated  by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  not 
is  testamentary  dispositions,  but  as  privileged  convey- 
ances under  the  special  authority  of  that  law.    See  Jen-  i  P- w-  »*?. 
*"  v.  Harper,  Prec.  Cha.  389. 

Between  the  statute  39  Charles  II.  c.  3.  and  that  of 
%  George  IK  c.  36.  when  the  statute  of  43  Eliz.  c.  4. 
*u  in  force  aa  to  wills,  it  was  sometimes  a  question 
whether  a  devise  to  a  charity,  or  to  charitable  uses,  of 
fcal  estate,  unattested  by  three  witnesses,  and  therefore 
void  under  chat  statute,  could  operate  as  an  appointment 
*><]*  the  latter  statute.  Lord  Somers  held,  that  as  the 
*****  intended  to  dispose  of  his  property  by  will,  and 
that  being  void  as  a  will,  could  not  be  construed  into, 
^nd  operate  as  an  appointment.  But  afterwards  Lord 
tiolart  and  the  Chief  Baron  held,  that  the  devise  was 
void  in  law,  because  the  statute  of  wills  did  not  allow 
^ses  to  corporations  in  mortmain ;  but  that  it  was  • 
*whin  the  statute  of  uses,  under  the  words  "  limited  Co'lison'sCase, 

.   ,  Hjb.  ISO. 

tui  appointed." 

* 

fcfesaot  appear  that  our  law  makes  any  distinction  in  favour  of  a  will  Cro.  Car.  57. 
fr  the  benefit  of  a  charity  ;  and  on  a  deficiency  of  assets,  legacies  to  a  s  P.  W.  90s. 
^■rity  will  abate  in  proportion  with  others.     But,  nevertheless,  our  iP.W.074*4S9. 
tatfa  of  law  or  equity  win  not  enjoin  the  spiritual  court  from  proceeding 
in  kg**?  matter*  according  to  tbe  ornl  law.  i  Vern.  sso. 

And 
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And  in  the  case  of  Adlingten  y.  Cann,  mentioned  in 
ita  proper  place,  it  has  since  been  settled,  that  all  charit- 
able uses  fall  entirely  within  the  restrictions  and  requisi- 
tions of  the  statute  of  frauds. 

By  a  due  attention  to  the  language  of  the  sixth  section 
of  this  statute,  it  will  appear  that  care  was  taken  to  pro- 
tect all  purchasers  of  land,  charged  with  a  charitable 
use,  if  they  had  not  due  notice  of  it,  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  commissioners  for  any  breach  of  the  charity 
trust ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  measures  should 
be  directed  rather  against  the  vendors,  who  had  thereby 
abused  it : — but  a  purchaser  who  had  bought  for  an  in- 
adequate consideration,  would  not  be  protected  by  this 
clause  5  and  its  inadequacy  would  be  measured  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  civil  law. 

If  a  rent-charge  were  granted  out  of  land  to  a  chant* 
able  use,  and  the  land  be  afterwards  sold  for  a  valuable 
consideration  to  one  who  had  not  notice  of  it,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  rent  remains ;  because  the  purchase 
was  of  another  thing,  which  was  not  given  to  the 
GrcenstcdCase,  charitable  use.  But  in  Totbil,  258,  the  same  case  is 
referred  to  as  an  authority,  that  a  purchaser  coming  in 
without  notice  of  a  rent-charge,  shall  not  be  chargeable 
therewith,  although  given  to  a  charitable  use — and  this 
seems  the  better  opinion. 

If  the  first  purchaser  give  a  valuable  consideration, 
and  yet  have  notice,  all  that  claim  in  priority  under  the 
estate  and  title,  whether  they  have  notice  or  not,  will 
be  bound  by  the  decrees  of  the  commissioners  under  the 
43  Eliz.  c.  4.  This  rule  differs  from  the  general 
rule  of  equity  in  this  respect — a  subsequent  purchaser, 
without  notice,  not  being  affected  by  notice  in  the  per- 
son of  whom  he  purchased — with  this  exception,  how- 
ever, the  same  rules  seem  to  prevail  in  the  construction 
of  the  statute  with  respect  to  notice  as  axe  generally 

adopted 
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adopted  by  equity.     It  was  therefore  settled,  that  notice  Duke,i8o. 
to  a  purchaser  must  be  in  the  same  transaction.     In  a 
case  where  land  given  to  charitable  uses  was  intended  to 
be  sold  by  act  of  parliament,  and  when  the  bill  was  read, 
it  »as  declared   that  the  land  was  chargeable  with  a 
charitable  use,    and  an  offer  was  made   to  otherwise 
assure  the  charitable  use.    The  bill  did  not  pass — and 
afterwards  the  land  was  sold  tp  one  of  the  members  who 
spoke  in  the  debate.     Yet  this  notice  was  held  not  to  be 
sufficient,  because  it  was  not  made  known  to  the  pur- 
chaser at  the  time  of  his  purchase,  except  as  a  member 
,  of  parliament.     Thus,  constructive  notice  is  in  its  nature 
no  more  than   evidence  of  notice ;  the  presumptions  of 
which  are  so  violent,  that  the  court  will  not  allow  even 
of  its  being  controverted  :   but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
will  amount    to  constructive  notice. — See  Roberts  on 
Statute  of  Frauds,  who  offers  some  useful  rules  on  this 
subject. 

A  liberty  within  a  parish,  and  contributing  towards 
the  repairs  of  the  parish-church,  but  having  distinct 
overseers,  and  maintaining  its  own  poor  distinctly,  is 
not  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  charities  given  or  bequeath- 
ed to  the  parish  generally ;  though  it  is  entitled  to  its 
proportion  of  the  collections  at  the  church-door,  and  at 
the  sacraments.  Before  the  statute  of  43  Eliz.  c.  4. 
there  were  no  such  officers  as  overseers  of  the  poor,  and 
therefore  the  liberty  was  held  to  be  entitled  to  its  share  of 
all  such  charities  as  were  given  before  that  part  of  the 
parish  was  separated  by  such  distinct  officers.  And  as  Attomcy-Gcne- 
they  contributed  io  repairs  and  towards  the  parson  and  "p^w^o. 
lecturer  (there  being  at  that  time,  in  vacation,  no 
preaching  at  the  Rolls  chapel),  and  to  the  charities  of 
St.  Dunstan's  parish,  it  was  held  that  the  poor  ought  to 
have  a  proportionable  share  of  those  charities ;  and  a 
book  was  ordered  for  entries  'thereof.  It  was  held  also, 
that  a  parson  is  not  bound  to  distribute  money  given  at 

sacraments 
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ag  Hi*,  c.  o.  There  was  another  act  which  immediately  followed, 
for  awarding  commissions  to  inquire  of  lands  or  goods 
given  to  hospitals,  or  other  charitable  uses  misemployed, 
and  to  reform  them  :  but  this  was  repealed  in  about  four 
years  afterwards,  as  shall  be  noticed  hereafter.. 

The  above  act  produced  a  very  strange  dispute  among 
the  learned  and  artful ;  namely,  as  the  endowment  was 
extended  to  two  hundred  pounds  annual  income,  what 
should  be  done  with  the  overplus,  if  the  lands  or  revenues 
should  chance  to  produce  more  ?  But  after  a  variety  of 
very  solemn  arguments  on  a  point  of  law  so  abstruse,  it 
was  decided  that  the  sum  of  200L  was  a  restraint  upon 
the  founder,  but  did  not  prevent,  or  mean  that  the  hos- 

2  Init  7«2        P*ta*  8nou^  J101  enj°y  tne  increase  thereof  ;  when  once 

Duke  08-9. 71.  it  became  possessed  and  endowed,  all  subsequent  profits 
followed  of  course: 

The  reason  for  the  legislature  promoting  such  incor- 
porations was  obvious;  they  desired  to  see  public 
charity,  and  the  protestant  interest,  well  rooted  among 
the  people :  if  land  was  granted  for  the  purposes  of 
charity,  or  religion,  or  learning,  to  twenty  individuals 

^ '  not  incorporated,  there  could  be  no  other  legal  way  of 

continuing  the  property  to  any  other,  persons  for  the 
same  purposes,  than  by  endless  conveyances  from  one  to 
another,  as  often  as  the  hands  changed  c  this  is  the  case 
at  present  with  all  our  institutions  that  are  not  incorpor- 
ated ;  their  possessions  are  held  by  trustees,  and  when 
these  are  reduced  to  three,  their  number  should  be  filled 
up  (a  power  which  the  commissioners  had  by  4*  Elb. 
c.  4.) ;  but  if  this  be  neglected,  that  would  not  extin- 
guish or  determine  their  right;  for  if  it  survive  to  one 

*  Vein.  749.  trustee,  he  would  have  a  better  right  than  any  one  else 
could  pretend  to,  and  might  well  convey  over  to  other 
trustees ;  and  indeed,  this  is  his  duty,  to  which  the 
court,  on  his  refusal,  would  compel  him. 

The 
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The  best  mode  that  appears  to  me,  and  which  I 
adopted  under  a  very  eminent  opinion,  when  ihe  trustees 
of  lands  were  reduced1  to  three  in  number,  was  by  lease 
and  release,  in  which  the  remaining  trustees  conveyed  to 
themselves  and  three  new  trustees,  to  the  use  of  them- 
selves and  the  new  trustees  and  their  heirs  jointly,  to  and 
for  the  only  use,  and  in  trust  for  the  charity;*  thus  no 
separate  declaration  of  trust  was  necessary  :  by  which 
method  the  former  trustees  were  not  excluded  from  the 
trust ;  for  it  is  a  credit  to  every  institution,  that  the 
elders  of  it,  who  have  exerted  and  contributed  liberally 
to  its  early  promotion,  should  remain  upon  its  writings 
as  the  trustees  of  its  wealth. 

But  when  individuals  are  consolidated  and  united  into  i  Black.  Com. 
a  corporation,  they  and  their  successors  are  then  consi-  46&m 
dered  as  one  person  in  law ;  as  one  person  they  have 
one  will,  which  is  collected  from  the  majority ;  this  one 
will  may  establish  rules  and  orders  for  the  regulation  of 
the  whole,  which  are  a  sort  of  municipal  laws  of  this 
little  republic  ;  or  rules  and  statutes  may  be  prescribed 
to  it  at  its  creation,   which  are   then  in  the  place  of 
natural  laws  :  the  privileges  and  immunities,  the  estates 
and  possessions  of  the  corporation,  when  once  vested  in 
them,  will  be  for  ever  vested,  without  any  new  convey- 
ance to  new  successions ;  for  all  the  individual  members 
that  have  existed  from  the  foundation  to  the  present 
year,  or  that  shall  ever  hereafter  exist,  are  but  one  person 
in  law,  a  person  that  never  dies.     In  like  manner,  says 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  as  the  river  Thames  is  still  the 
same  river,  though   the    parts  which    compose  it  are 
changing  every  instant,  such  are  corporations  aggregate : 
and  though  these  privileges  belong  as  well  to  lay  as  to 

•  This  practice  generally  prevail*  at  this  day,  notwithstanding  the  act 

OflSR.  9.  C.  5. 
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ation  upon  the  statute ;  so  that  if  there  were  assets  of 
that  estate,  or  of  his  own  estate,  thai  was  to  tmcntt  it, 
the  use  should  be  supported ;  for  the  goods  in  the  bands 
of  administrators  were  all  to  go  and  be  employed  to 
charitable  uses,  and  kindred  and  children  oould  have 
•no  property  nor  pre-eminence  in  them,  but  under  the 
charity  of  the  ordinary.  It  was  confessed*  that  when 
the  decree  was  made  by  the  commissioners  tfafe  testate 
would  have  borne  it,  and  there  were  assets  j  and  there- 
fore  there  was  negligence  ta  the  management  of  the 
•estate :  whereupon  Damns  was  compelled  to  pay  the 
charity  legacy,  and  to  take  the  help  of  the  court  for  re- 
covery of  the  debts  of  the  intestate* 

Owen  3d,  34.  So  When  executors,  having  effects  of  their  testator  to 
dispose  of  to  pious  uses,  they  could  not  forfeit  them,  for 
they  were  not  m  their  own  u$e ;  but  their  own  power  is 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  ordinary,  and  the  ordinary 
might  make  distribution  of  them  to  pious  uses.  And  it 
was  said  at  the  bar,  that  the  ordinary  might  make  the 
executors  account  before  him,  and  punish  them  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  church,  if  they  spoil  the  goods ; 
but  cannot  compel  them  to  employ  the  same  to  piou* 
uses. 

»ake,  184.  Again :  A  testator  having  goods  left  in  his  hands  to 

a  charitable  use,  made  a  feme  covert  his  executrix :  her 
husband  having  no  notice  of  the  use,  gave  the  goods 
that  so  came  to  his  wife  by  will,  or  otherwise  converted 
them  to  his  own  use;  the  wife  only  was  chargeable,  and 
not  the  executors  of  the  husband,  unless  they  had  had 
notice  of  the  use :  and  if  such  goods  were  wrongfully 
taken  away,  and  sold  in  a  public  market,  the  trespasser 
was  to  be  rbarged  with  a  recompense^  and  the  recoverer 
would  remain  liable  to  the  charity. 

So  an  administrator,  durante  numri  tttate,  without 
notice  of  a  charitable  use,  employed  assets  to  the  benefit 

of 
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of  the  infeflt,  the  effects  of  the  infant  were  liable  to  the 
charity;  bat  if  he  wasted  the  assets,  he  would  himself 
be  liable. 

Assets,  in  equity,  were  held  to  satisfy  charitable  uses,  Puke,  is4. 
before  debts  or  legacies ;  because  assets  in  equity  were 
disposable  by  this  statute,  which  ordaibs  them  to  make 
recompense  ;  and  the  equity  of  this  statute  was  held  to 
be  above  die  equity  of  the  chancery*  But  assets  in  law 
were  held  to  satisfy  debts  before  charity,  because  the 
common  law  must  otder  their  disposition ;  yet  charities 
were  then  to  be  preferred  before  other  legacies,'  in  dispo- 
sition of  assets  in  law.  The  case  rs  much  otherwise  at 
this  day,  as  will  he  shewn  hereafter. 

These  cases  are  mentioned  to  shew  the  spirit  of  those 
timts,  and  the  construction  which  even  the  best  lawyers 
were  willing  to  extend  to  an  act  favourable  to  charity, 
these,  among  a  variety  of  others,  which  have  necessarily 
been  examined,  may  sufficiently  prove  how  very  different 
the  law  is  at  this  day,  since  the  last  mortmain  act  was 
passed. 

A  legacy  to  a  parish  church  is  good,  atid  belongs  to 
flit  churchwardens  for  the  repairs  of  the  church,  and  not 
to  the  vicar.  Money  or  charity  given  for  repairing  a 
church  is  one  of  the  charities  mentioned,  preferred,  and 
established  by  45  Eliz.  c.  4.  as  on  the  one  hand  the 
parson  of  the  church  is  a  corporation  for  the  taking 
of  land  for  the  use  of  the  church,  and  not  capable  of 
taking  goods  or  any  personalty  on  that  behalf;  so  on  the 
contrary,  the  churchwardens  are  a  corporation  to  take 
money  or  goods,  or  other  personal  things,  for  the  use 
of  the  church,  but  are  not  enabled  to  take  lands.  Goods 
given  or  bought  for  the  use  of  the  church  are  all  bona 
ecclesia,  for  the  taking  whereof  the  churchwardens  may 
bring  trespass,  as  well  if  the  trespass  were  committed  F.  N.  B,  gr£. 

p2  ia 
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i  p.  w.  125.    in  the  fline  of  their  predecessors,  as  in  their  own  time, 

17s*  Attorney  x.Ruper. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  entering  further  into  the 
eases,  with  the  decrees  made  by  the  commissioners  acting 
under  the  authorities  of  this  act,  -as  many  of  them, 
however  curious,  are  not  so  useful  at  this  time,  as  the 
attention  which  will  be  found  necessary  to  those  which 
have  arisen  since  the  statute  of  9  George  IL  c  36. 

As  the  39th  Eliz.  c.  5.  was  meant  to  continue  in  force 
only  twenty  years,  that  short  term  expired  in  the  mid$t 
of  the  zeal  of  many  charitably  disposed  persons,  who, 
however,  having  caught  the  example,  extended  their 
exertions  beyond  that  period ;  and  in  order  that  their 
pious  endeavours  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures 

si  Ja.  i.e.  i:  might  not  be  frustrated,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  to 
render  the  powers  of  that  statute  perpetual,  and  to  give 
the  same  privileges  to  all  hospitals  erected  since  the 
Expiration  of  that  term  of  twenty  years,  as  they  could 
have  had  under  the  former  statute. 

Apprentices.  The  legislature  has  likewise  had  regard  to  the  welfare 
and  proper  disposition  of  youth,  in  the  labour  of  bus* 
ban  dry,  or  in  trades  and  manual  occupations;  although 
these  endeavours  have  not  always,  for  want  of  enforcing 
stricter  regulations,  been  attended  with  success.     Queen 

a.  D.  tool.  Elisabeth,  in  her  last  statute  for  relief  of  the  poor,  em- 
powered church-wardens  and  overseers,  by  the  assent  of 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  to  bind  out  poor  children 
taking  benefit  of  their  parish,  to  he  apprentices  where 
they  shall  see  convenient,  till  the  man  child  should 
arrive  at  the  age  of  24  years,  and  the  woman  child  to  2), 
or  time  of  her  marriage ;  and  the  same  should  be  as 
eflfedual  as  if  such  child  were  of  full  age,  and  by  inden- 
ture of  covenant  bound  him  or  herself.  And  consider- 
able donations  having  been  made  to  corporations  to  be 

continually 
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continually  employed  in  binding  out,  as  apprentices,  a 

great  number  of  the  poorest  sort  of  children,  from  which 

great  benefit  had  accrued,  as  well  to  such  corporations 

as  to  the  commonwealth  in  general,  in  the  saving  young 

people  from  idleness  and  disorderly  lives ;  and  as  it  was 

very  likely,  that  many  other  well-disposed  people  would 

be  the  better  encouraged,  willingly  to  follow  the  like 

good  example,  in  'bestowing  also  large  sums  of  money 

to  the  same  good  and  godly  purposes,  if  it  might  be  so 

provided,  that  such  monies  as  had  been  already  so  freely 

given,  or  as  then  after  should  be  given,  for  the  binding 

out  of  such  poor  children  apprentices,  might  continually 

remain,  and  be  -wholly  employed  accordingly:  U  was 

enacted,  in  the  following  reign,  that  all  such  donations  7Jac.i.c.n.s.*. 

JL     u  -  J  -      •       L     u       l       c  A.  D.  1009. 

should  continue  and  remain  Jn  the  hands  ot  any  corpora- 
tion, or  in  places  not  incorporate,  in  the  hands  of  the 
farson  or  vicar,  constable,  church-warden,  collector  or 
overseer,  to  such  charitable  uses,  foe  the  binding  forth 
so  many  apprentices  as  the  donors  should  appoint  by 
will  or  otherwise.  The  master  or  mistress  so  receiving  See  3, 
any  such  fee,  to  be  bound  with  good  sureties  to  repay 
the  same,  at  the  expiration  of  the  seven  years  for  which 
the  apprentice  is  bound,  or  if  he  die  within  that  time,- 
(hen  within  one  year  of  his  death ;  and  if  such  master  or 
mistress  die  within  the  apprenticeship,  then  the  same  to 
be  repaid  within  one  year,  that  so  the  same  zponey  may 
be  again  employed  for  the  purpose  of  placing  such  ap- 
prentice with  some  other  person,  for  the  residue  of  his 
term,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

The  money  to  be  so  appropriated  within  three  months  sec.  ♦. 
after  it  6hall  come  to  their  hands  $  and  if  there  should 
not  then  be  fit  and  apt  persons  to  be  so  bound,  then  such 
of  the  poorest  children  of  any  of  the  parishes  next  ad- 
joining to  be  bound  forth  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees; 
choice  being  from  time  to  time  to  be  made  of  the  poorest  Sec* . 

?  3.  tort* 
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sorts,  of  children,  and  whose  parents  are  least  able  to 
relieve  them;  nor  any  to  be  above  15  years  of  age  when 
first  bound.    Accounts  to  be  kept  of  the  sums  received 
and  employed,  and  remedies,  for  any  breach  of  the  trust 
to  be  referred  by  petition  to  the  court  of  Chancery, 
*\/,a>  l' c>  *'    AH  persons  to  whom  such  apprentices  shall  be  bound 
09 Eliz.  c.  is.  may  take  and  receive  and  keep  them  a&  apprentices,  any 
b.  v7.  '  °  S3'    former  statute  notwithstanding.    And  all  fees  given  with 
J  tUT* c' 9*     •^y  sac^x  apprentice,  placed  out  at  the  common  or  public 
charge  of  any  parish  or  township,  or  by  any  public 
charity,  are  exempted  from  the  stamp-duty  raised  upon 
apprentice*  fees  in  general. 
Finch,  Cha.      .  A  bequest  for  this  purpose,  to  put  out  poor  children 
of  a  parish*  must,  under  the  construction  of  the  above 
act  of  7  Ja.  I.  c.  3#  be  paid  to  the  parson  of  the 
parish* 
a  Yes.  345.  This  charity  for  binding  out  poor  apprentices,  appears 

to  have  been,  founded  under  the  immediate  care  of  the 
legislature ;— and  it  may  not  be  much  out  of  place  to. 
notice,  that  the  whole  spirit  of  this  act  of  43  Eliz.  c.  2% 
implies,  and  the  operation  of  the  3d  and  4th  tectiona  in 
particular,  intimates,,  that  their  guardian*,  the  trustee^ 
^re  by  no  meana  discharged  of  their  duty  by  the  act  of 
finding,  but  a  parental  obligation  still  rests  upon  them 
to  see  the  children  well  taken  care  of  according  to  the 
tenor  of  their  binding :— for  the  misconduct,  oc  the  ill 
success,  or  the  death,  of  their  master,  may  render  it  essen- 
tially necessary  Cor  their  protection,  that  they  should  have 
the  power  of  recurring  to  their  trustees  either  to  procure; 
them  rarest,  or  another  master:  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  so  painful  an  interval  are  too  obvious  tot  be. 
enumerated,  and  may  probably  cast  the  lot.  of  their 
future  hye* ! 

0  | 

The  establishment  of  several  charitable  institution,*, 
as  wtjl  by  charter  as,  by  statute  of  incorporation*  ha* 

beeq 
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been  generally  accompanied  with  some,  if  not  an  entire, 
exemption  from  the  restraints  of  mortmain*  In  several 
this  exemption  has  been  limited  to  a  specific  purpose,  or 
to  3l  certain  quantity  of  land  or  of  value.  It  may  be 
proper  to  notice  some  of  these  establishments  before  we 
proceed  to  the  last  statute. 
Sutton's  hospital.     See  P.  HI.  c.  ii.  on  Leases.  o  Ja.  i. 

The  college  of  God?*  Gift,   at  Qulwkk,   in  Surry, 
was  founded  by  Edward  AHeyne,  Esq.  in  1510,  upon 
the  letters-patent  of  incorporation,  dated  81st  June,  1 7th  1;  Ja  lm 
James  I.  to  consist  of  a  master,  a  warden,  four  fellows, 
six  poor  brethren,   six  poor  sisters,   and  twelve  poor 
scholars,  to  purchase  and  take  from  him  the  m^nor  or 
lordship  of  Dulwich,  with  Its  rights  and  royalties  in 
Surry  and  Kertf,  and  some  house*  in  the  parish  of  Bishops- 
gate   and   Crq>plegate,    London,    notwithstanding   the 
statute  of  mortmain.    And  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, for  the  time  being,  was  thereby  appointed  visitor. 
This  college  has  been  lately  much  favoured  by  the  legis- 
lature, in  two  statutes  for  inclosing  their  Isuids,  and  for 
enabling  it  to  grant  long  leases,  &c«    See  postea,  Part 
III.  chap.  rl.  on  Leases. 
The  act  for  the  relief  of  th*  poor,  made  in  the  reign  13  &  u^ar.  *. 

C    1  *2    S    4 

of  Charles  II.  directs,  that  there  shall  be  one  or  more  liaa! 
corporations  or  workhouses  within  London  and  West- 
minster, and  within  the  boroughs,  towns,  an<J  places  of 
Middlesex  and  Surry,  situate  in  the  parishes  mentioned 
m  the  bills  of  mortality :  the  act  establishes  them  into 
corporations^  and  gives  directions  for  their  govern- 
ment, &c. — Made  perpetual  by  12  Ann,  st.  l.  c  18t 
sec  1. — and  see  17  George  II.  9.  3. 

The  act  for  the  incorporation  of  commissioners  of  the  is  Car.  2.  c.u. 
Bedford  Level,   consisting  of  -O5,,OO0  acres,  authorises  /ecs. 
them,  without  license  of  mortmain,  to  purchase  lands 
pot  exceeding  ?00l.  fer  annumx  and  goods  and  ehat- 

P  4  teb, 
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telj,  and  to  dispose  thereof  in  the  name  and  to  the  use 
of  the  corporation. 
17  Car.  2.  c.3.     The  act  for  uniting  churches  in  cities  and  towns  cor- 

s*  7. 

porate,  empowers  the  owners  of  impropriations  or  tithe* 
to  bestow  the  same  thereon ;  and  benefices  uncjer  £ .  100 
fer  annum  to  be  augmented  by  purchase  of  lands, 
without  license  of  mortmain. 

The  Scots  hospital,  in  Crane  Court,  for  the  relief  of 
the  aged  and  necessitous  poor  of  Scotland  within  London 
and  Westminster,  was  incorporated  by  rpyal  charter, 
v  A.  D.  1665,  confirmed  by  letters-patent  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing by  the  name  of  f '  The  Scots  Hospital  of  King 
Charles  II."  h^s  license  to  purchase  in  mortmain  lands 
to  the  value  of  £.  $00  per  annum* 

The  act  for  advancing  the  sale  of  fee-farm  and  other 
rents  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  allows  all  bodies  cor-. 
%%  Car.  s.  c  0.  porate,  &c.  to  purchase  t^era  without  such  licenses. 

And  about  the  same  time,  the  commissioners  acting 

under  the  act  of  43  Eliz.    had   an  additional  office 

assigned  to  them  by  fhe  legislature ;   which  proves,  that 

the  intention  was  to  extend  their  power  to  all  charitable 

institutions,  whether  they  were  established  into  corpora- 

39  &*3  Car.  3.  tions  or  not  \  for  in  the  act  m^de  for  the  relief  and  re- 

1070!  '  lipase  of  poor  distressed  prisoners  for  debt,  these  com- 

3  pco.3.  c.  39.  miss;oncrs  are  directed  to  use  their  best  endeavours  and 

Strengthened  by  diligence  to  examine  and  find  out  the  several  legacies, 

&c.  11G.3.  '  gifts,  and  bequests,  bestowed  and  given  for  the  benefit 

c  9°8.  s? 9?  10.   °^  Poor  Pri§oners  f°r  debt,  *n  Jke  several  gaols  of  this 
And  for  setting  kingdom ;  and  to  settle  and  order  the  same  in  such  man- 

them  to  work,  »       •    "  ^    - 

13  G.3.  c.39.  ner,  that  the  prisoners  might  not  be  thenafter  defrauded, 
but  receive  the  full  benefit  thereof  according  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  dpnors. 

The  same  respect  was  afterwards  paid  to  the  above 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  was  deemed  the  bulwark  of 
charities,  in  the  act  for  the  augmentation  of  small  vicar* 

ages 
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ages  and  curacies ;  which  authorises  a  perpetual  .and  pro-  99  Cir. «.  c  a. 

portionabk  reservation  out  of  the  issues  of  any  rectory 

impropriate  or  portion  of  tithes,  which  are  to  be  held 

.chargeable  therewith,*  and  subject  to  distress  or  disability 

of  the  party    on    non-payment,    notwithstanding    the 

statutes  of  mortmain  ;  and  it  was  declared,  that  if  any  Sect  7  j 

question  should  arise  concerning  the  validity  of  such 

grant,  such  favourable  constructions,  and  such  further 

remedy,  if  need  be,  should  he  bad  as  in  former  cases  of 

charitable  uses. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  which  stands  upon  the  site  of  a  7  &  •  Wm.  a. 
royal  palace,   was  incorporated  by  William  III.   10th  $'&9Wm.i. 
September,  1695,  and  an  annual  sum  granted  thereto c>3Sa 
out  of  the  treasury.     Every  seaman  pays  sixpence  a 
month  towards  it;  the  king  was  empowered  to  grant  i9&iaWm.«. 
part  of  bis  manor  at  Greenwich  to  its  use.    The  crown,  c-  !a- 

J"  .4  Ann,  c.  13. 

by  a  variety  of  acts,  has  beea  since  empowered  to  dispose  s.  14. 
pf  large  sums  for  its  benefit ;  unclaimed  prize-money  has  f.  n>  ic 
been  bestowed  upon  it;  the  rents  of  the  Derwentwater  J0(^p^cc1^ 
estates,  forfeited  for  high  treason,  were  applied  to  it :  and  nGeo.  a.  c.ao* 
the  governors  were  empowered  to  purchase  lands  for  the  a*Geo.'j.c.43. 
completion  of  it.     Its  opulence,    and  grateful  care  of  ouwrioSSi. 
those  brave  men  whose  vigor  has  t)een  spent  in  the  ser-    ' 
vice  of  their  country,    is   a  monument  of  praise  to 
our  legislature  apd  our.  nation.    (See  p.  Ill,  ch.  ii.  of  . 
peases. 

The  different  parishes  of  Bristol   were  incorporated  7  &  a  Wra.  a. 
by  act  of  parliament  in  l6$5-6,  and  the  management  pf  c'  sa# 
all  parochial  concerns  within  the  city  vested  in  a  cor- 
poration.    This  act  was. adapted  only  to  cities  and  great 
lowns,  and  coiuld  not  be  a  xpodcl  for  the  counties  at 
Urge. 

Many  of  the  kings  of  England  have  claimed  a  power 
of  dispensing  with  statutes ;  which  power  was  carried 
to  such  a  height  in  the  reign  of  James  II,  apd  found  to  Uw,  474. 

be 
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be  of  such  dangerous  consequence,  as  to  make  the  exe- 
*  cution  of  the  most  .necessary  laws  in  effect  precarious, 

and.  merely  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  prince ;  and 
it  seeming  highly  incongruous  that  the  king  should 
have  a  kind  of  absolute  unlimited  power  of  dispensing 
.with  Jaws,  wherein  .the  church  and  state  have  the  highest 
interest,  whea  at  the  same  time  he  has  no  power  to  dis- 
pense with  any  law  whirih  vests  the  least  right  or  interest 
in  a  private  subject,  it  was  found  by  experience  neces- 
i  W.  s.  sets.  s.  **ry  t0  enact,  that  no  dispensation  by  non  obstante  to  any 
c  s»  statute  shall  be  "allowed ;  but  that  the  same  shall  be 

void  and  of  none  effect,  except  a  dispensation  be  allowed 
a  hair.  Sfli.     in  such  statute.* 

But  for  the  promotion  of  religion  and  learning,  it  was 
afterwards  felt  most  expedient  to  renew  the  encourage- 
ment to  found  seminaries,  which  the  late  disputes  and 
the  restraints  of  mwtmdhi  continued  to  repress ;  where- 

7*  8  w  a,      ^ore  ln  *ne  next  statutc  on  t°IS  subject  we  find  it  recited, 
«•  37.  "  that  it  would  "be  a  great  hindrance  to  learning  and 

"  other  good  and  charitable  works,  if  persons  well  in* 
€t  clined  might  not  be  permitted  to  found  colleges  or 
"  schools  for  encouragement  of  learning,  or  to  augment 
"  the  revenues  of  those  already  founded,  by  granting 
"  lands  thereto,  or  by  granting  lands  to  other  bodies 
"  politic  or  incorporated,  then  in  being,  or  thenafter  to 
t(  be  incorporated,  for  other  and  public  uses :  H  is  en- 
"  acted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  crown,  as  often 
"  as  it  shall  think  fit,  to  grant  to  any  persons,  bodies 
€C  politic  or  corporate,  licence  to  alien  in  mortmain,  and 

*  Charles  I.  resolved  to  set  about  a  recovery  of  the  tithes  and  churcb- 
*  lands  which  had  been  alienated  in  former  reigns  ;  several  of  then  were 
purchased  at  low  rates,  and  then  with  a  shew  of  zeal  surrendered  to  the 
«rown.  He  purchased  some  estates  of  small  value,  and  added  them  fe> 
several  bisbopricks  j  and  all  those  who  sought  for  fovour  at  court  offered 
their  churchlands  to  aale  at  a  low  price.    1  Quo&et,  O.  T. 
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"  also  to  purchase  aod  bold  in  mortmain,  in  perpetuity^ 
u  or  otherwise,  any  lands  of  whomsoever  the  same  shall 
««  he  holifl,  which  shall  not  be  subject  to  forfeiture  by 
"  rea*>o  of  such  alienation  or  acquisition/4  This  right 
remains  appended  to  the  royal  prerogative,  and  is  recog- 
nised and  established  in  these  cases*. 

Notwithstanding    the  many    attempts    to    settle    sJ^.i.c«. 
proper  support  for  the  clergy   since  the  reformation,  27  h!  t.  *. •. 
government  had  rjever  been  able  to  attain  this  point ;  c<  47# 
by  reason  whereof,  divers  mean  and  stipendiary  preachers  a  *  8  E<*w-  •• 
were  in  many  places  entertained  to  serve  the  cures,  7  Edw.  6.  c.  4. 
and  officiate  therein;  who  depending  for  their  neces- 
sary maintenance  upon  the  good  will  and  liking  of 
their  hearers,  had  been  under  temptation  of  too  much 
complying    and   suiting  their   doctrines  and   teaching 
to  tie  humours,  rather  than  the  good*  of  their  hearers, 
which  had  been  a  great  occasion  of  faction  and  schism* 
*nd  contempt  of  the  ministry :  wherefore  queen  Anne.  a  *  3  A*n*  *• 
desirous  of   rendering  the    clergy    more  independent*  A.  P.  u*** 
had  remitted  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  of  poor  clergy  a 
and   by    this    act    relinquished    her    whole    revenue; 
arising  from  that  source,   for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
t  corporation,,   to  appropriate  the  same  for  a  perpe^ 
Ual  augmentation  of  the  maintenance  of  poor  clergy, 
iji  places  where  the  same  are  not  sufficiently  provided 
far:  the  act  empowers  the  queen  to  institute  such  a 
corporation,,  and  authorizes  all  persons  charitahly  dis-» 
posed  towards  so  good  a  work,  to  grant  or  devise  their, 
lands  or  goods,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  its  design* 
into  execution,  notwithstanding  the  restraints  of  mort-.  Sctf  . 
mom. 
In  consequence  of  this  act,  the  queen,  by  lettexs- patent, 

*  This  subject  will  be  more  folly  noticed  ia  treating  of  purchasing 
bods,  in  Part  If .  c.  i.  *  ?.  * 

erected 
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erected  the  corporation,  known  by  the  title  of  **  Queen 
Anne's  bounty  5"  but  the  terms  of  the  act  being  gener- 
ally expressed,  and  without  any  exceptions  as  to  the 
poorer  clergy  having  small  livings,  they  were  still  liable 
to  the  payment  of  this  duty,  which  their  incomes  could 
but  ill  support ;  and  several  of  them  were,  in  consequence, 
held  by   sequestration  by  temporary   curates,   without 

ajSTitoo.4  being  regularly  filled  by  institution  and  induction; 
wherefore  a  new  act  was  made  three  years  afterwards, 
exempting  all  livings  of  less  value  than  sol.  per  annum 
from  the  payment  of  this  contribution ;  but  this  exemp- 
tion was  not  to  extend  to  the  tenths  of  any  benefice 
granted  away  by  the  queen's  predecessors  to  any  person 
or  corporation.  And  by  the  next  act,  the  same  bounty 
P*     "  was  carried  into  Ireland. 

e  Ann.  c.  a;.  A  subsequent  statute  passed  in  the  following  year 
recites,  that  the  clause  of  exemption  mentioned  in  the 
above  act  was  intended  only  to  save  the  rights  of  such 
persons  who  had  grants  of  the  first-fruits  of  any  such 
benefice  from  the  crown  previous  to  that  act ;  but  for- 
asmuch as  the  said  first-fruits,  the  tenths  whereof  were 
so  granted,  were,  notwithstanding  such  grants,  reserved 
to  the  crown,  and  were  then  granted  by  her  majesty  to 
the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  clergy  and 
tfieir  successors ;  and  forasmuch  as  the  discharging  of 
the  first-fruits  and  arrears  thereof  of  small  livings,  the 
tenths  of  which  were  not  vested  in  the  said  governors, 
would  be  a  proper  augmentation  of  the  same :  it  is 
enacted,  that  all  ecclesiastical  benefices,  with  cure  of 
Souls,  not  exceeding  the  improved  value  of  50l.  the  tenths 
wheref  are  not  vested  in  the  corporation,  and  the  incum- 
bents thereof  should  be  for  ever  discharged  from  the 
first-fruits ;  and  the  time  for  payment  of  such  first-fruits, 

as 
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as  remained  liable,  of  considerable  benefices,  was  ex- 
tended by  instalments  to  be  within  the  space  of  four 
years. 

This  bounty  was  designed  to  extend  not  only  to  par- 
sons and  vicars  who  come  in  by  presentation  or  colla- 
tion, institution  and  induction,  but  likewise  to  such 
ministers  as  come  in  by  donation,  or  are  only  stipendiary 
preachers  or  curates,  officiating  in  any  church  or  chapel 
where  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  is  used, 
most  of  which  were  not  corporations,  nor  had  a  legal 
succession^  and  were  therefore  incapable  of  taking  a  grant 
or  conveyance  of  such  perpetual  augmentation,  agreeably 
to  the  queen's  intentions ;  and  in  many  places  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  the  impropriator,  donor,  parson  or 
vicar,  to  withdraw  the  allowance  paid  to  the  minister  or 
curate  serving  the  cure ;  or  in  case  of  a  chapek y,  the 
incumbent  of  the  mother  church  might  refuse  to  employ 
a  curate,  or  permit  a  minister  duly  nominated  or  licensed, 
to  officiate  in  such  augmented  chape),  and  might  officiate 
there  himself,  and  take  the  benefit  of  the  augmentation, 
though  his  living  be  above  the  value  of  those  intended 
to  be  first  augmented,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  curate 
or  minister  would  thus  sink  instead  of  being  augmented : 
wherefore,  in  a  subsequent  statute  reciting  these  circum- 1  Geo.  1.  c.  ie. 
stances,  brobably  from  facts  which  had  already  hap-^4^  S»M 
pened,  it  was  declared,  that  all  churches,  curacies,  or ' 
chapels,  which  should  at  any  time  receive  the  intended 
augmentation,  should  then  become  perpetual  cures  and 
benefices,  and  the  ministers  thereof  be  deemed  in  law 
bodies  politic  and  corporate,  and  have  perpetual  succes- 
sion, and  legal  capacity  to  take  in  perpetuity,  all  lands, 
tithes,  &c.  which  should  be  granted  to,  or  purchased  for 
them,  by  the  governors  or  benefactors  of  Queen  Anne's 
bounty,  or  other  persons  contributing  with  them ;  and 

the 
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the'lmptopriators  or  patrons  be  excluded  from  receiving 
any  profits  thereof,  directly  or   indirectly*    That  the 
Sect.  18.  incumbent,  patron,  or  ordinary  of  any  augmented  living, 

might,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  governors  of  this 
charity,  exchange  all  or  any  part  of  the  estate  settled  for 
the  augmentation  thereof,  for  any  other  estate,  in  lands 
or  tithes  of  equal  or  greater  value,  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
same  uses :  and  that  all  lands  granted  for  such  augment- 
ations by  the  governors  to  any  church  or  chapel,  by  deed 
in  rolled  in  chancery  within  six  months  afterwards,  should 
go  in  perpetual  succession  thereto. 

It  was,  however,  found,  that  the  laws  for  the  collet* 

A%*iii6.0''  **on  °^  *c  P^rPetual  yearly  tenths  were  in  some  cases 
defective,  and  in  many  instances  improper  and  incon- 
venient to  be  put  in  execution ;  by  reason  whereof,  the 
late  queen's  intentions  could  not  be  so  easily  answered, 
'  unless  some  new  regulations  were  made  for  the  more 
easy  levying  and  paying  the  same ;  for  remedy  whereof, 
and  that  the  governors  might  be  belter  enabled  to  exe- 
cute the  trust  in  them  reposed,  and  the  poor  clergy 
with  greater  ease  and  advantage  receive  the  benefit  of 
this  bounty,  a  new  collector  was  appointed,  instead  of 
the  archbishops  $nd  bishops,  who  had  before  received 
the  contributions,  and  he  was  directed  to  pay*  the 
same  into  the  exchequer ;  and  thus  it  continues  at  this 
day. 

The  augmentations  made  by  this  corporation  a?e  by 
way  of  purchase,  not  by  pension ;  and  the  stated  sum  to 
be  allowed  to  each  cure  to  be  augmented  is  2001.  to  be 
invested  by  the  corporation  in  a  purchase.  In  order  to 
encourage  benefactions,  the  governors  are  authorised  to 
give  2001.  to  cures  not  exceeding  4sJ.  per  annum,  where 
any  person  will  give  the  same  or  a  greater  sum,  or  the 
v^ue  thereof  ip.  hinds,  tithes,  or  renfhargces. 

AH 
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AS  charitable  gifts  in  real  or  personal  estate  made  to 
the  corporation  are  to  be  strictly  applied  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  donor ;  and  where  the  gift  is  gener- 
ally to  the  corporation,  without  any  particular  direction, 
it  is  applied  with  the  rest  of  the  stock  of  the  society. 
And  the  parson  whose  cure  is  augmented  by  this  bounty 
Li  to  receive  the  augmentation  free  from  all  fees  of  office. 
And  tfeft  governors  may  now  c6n tract  for  the  redemption  4a  g-  •• c-  "•* 
of  their  land-tax. 

In  ocrier  to  promote  the  residence  of  the  clergy  where  4*  0. 3.  c.  107. 
there  is  no  suitable  parsonage-bbufce,  the  governors  are 
authorised  to  a^ply  money  in  their  hands  towards  build- 
ing, rebuilding,  or  purchasing  such  a  house  within 
the  parish ;  and  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  2  and  3 
Anae,c.  11.  s.  4.  are  now  by  this  act  extended  to  enable 
minors,  insane  and  feme  coverts,  to  grant  lands  to  the 
society,  notwithstanding  the  act  of  mortmain,  9  G.  II. 
c$6.  .  * 

The  first  notice  of  Chelsea  college,  by  parliament,  7  Ja.  i.e. % 
was  in  1609,  when  a  private  act  passed  for  empowering 
certain  persons  to  bring  fresh  streams  of  water,  by 
engine,  from  Hackney  Marsh  to  London,  for  the  benefit 
of  Chelsea  college.  That  a  college  for  polemical"  divinity 
to  vindicate  the  reformation,  with  power  to  take  lands 
not  exceeding  30001.  should  be  erected  there*  and  a 
trench  dug  for  carrying  water  from  the  ri^ej:  Lee  to 
London,  to  maintain  it.  This  college  was  Afterwards 
rdiaquished.  Parliament  gave,  authority  to' (he  crown  8  G  ^  w 
to  incorporate  the  commissioners  of  these  water-works, *7ai. 
by  letters-patent:  and  to  enable  them  to  purchase  lands 
of  lOOOl.  per  annum,  and  to  make  bye-law*  for  the;r 
regulation.  The  present  college  for  disabled  soldiers  was 
founded  by  Car.  II.  and  superseded  theorigj^  dbstgn.; 
ifii  beside*  contributions,  the  charges  of  this  national 
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establishment  are  defrayed  by  a1  considerable  sum  paidN 
yearly  out  of  the  poundage  of  the  army,  and  one  day's 
pay  of  each  officer  and  soldier. 
*i  G.  i.e.  it*      The  act  of  incorporation  of  Guy's  Hospital  establishes 
and  recites  the  will  of  Thomas  Guy,  Esq.  who  had,  dur- 
ing his  life- time,  erected,  at  his  own  expence,  two  squared 
of  the  hospital,  called  by  his  name,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
TbomaSy  in  South  wark,  and  ^hereby  devised  the  residue 
of  his  estates,  said  to  be  of  about  the  value  of  £00,0001. 
to  trustees  to  erect  and  compleat  the  plan  which  he  had 
formed  for  an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  400  poor  persons, 
or  upwards,  labouring  under  any  distempers,  infirmities, 
or  disorders,  thought  capable  of  relief  by  physic  or  sur- 
gery, but  who,  by  reason  of  the  small  hopes  there  might 
be  of  their  cure,  or  the  length  of  time  which  might  be 
required  for  that  purpose  might  be  adjudged  or  called  in* 
curable,  and  as  such,  not  proper  objects  to  be  received 
into,  or  continued  in  the  hospital  of  St.Tbomas,  or  other 
hospitals,  in  which  no  provision  had  been  made  for  dis- 
tempers deemed  incurable,  of  whom  he  directs  them  to 
receive  twenty  lunatics  deemed  incurable;  and  if  there 
should  be  room,  then  to  receive  any  number  of  patients 
from  St, Thomas's  Hospital;  and  he  ordered. the  trustee* 
to  apply  for  letters-patent,  *or  an  act  of  incorporation,  to 
enable  them  to  hold,  take,  alien,  and  dispose  of  his  resi- 
duary estates,  and  therewith  to  purchase,  take,  and  enjoy 
messuages  and  lands,  and  other  estates  of  inheritance  in 
perpetuity,  or  otherwise,  to  the  value  of  the  said  residuary 
part  of  his  estates,  or  such  further  or  other  yearly  value 
as  bis  majesty  or  the  legislature  might  deem  convenient; 
that  his  residuary  estate  should  then  be  conveyed  to  the 
said  trustees  for  the  charitable  uses  which  he  had  ap* 
pointed ;  and  that  they  should  invest  any  surplus  in  the 
purchase  of  real  estates,  as  a  perpetual  provision  for  the 

maintenance 
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maintenance  and  care  of  the  poor  sick  persons  to  be 
received  into  the  said  hospital ;  and  if  there  should  he 
more  money  than  should  be  requisite  for  those  pur- 
poses, to  apply  the  surplus  to  the  relief  of  such  other 
poor  sick  persons,  or  such  other  objects  of  compassion, 
as  should  appear  to  the  governors  so  incorporated  to  he 
most  worthy  and  deserving  of  pity  and  relief,  or  for  such 
other  public  and  charitable  purposes  as  they  should  think 
convenient.    The  governors  were,  by  this  act,  enabled 
to  hold  his  estates  for  the  use  of  the  hospital,  and  to  sell 
and  invest  the  produce  in  other  lands,  with  all  the  usual 
powers  of  a  corporation. 

It  would  extend  this  work  far  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
utility  to  notice  every  institution  which  has  been  privi- 
leged by  incorporation,  with  licence  to  purchase,  hold, 
and  alienate  lands  in  mortmain ;  more  especially  as  that 
single  fact  has  very  seldom  furnished  a  ground  for  appli- 
cation to  either  of  the  Courts  of  Judicature,  or  led  to  any 
parliamentary  discussion  of  their  rights ;  it  has  therefore  • 
been  deemed  preferable  to  close  this  part  of  our  investi-  - 
Ration. 
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CHAP.    I. 

OF  THB  STATUTK  OF  9  GEO.  II.  C.  Sfl. 

1  HE  present  act  of  mortmain  originated  in  the  Hou4* 
of  Commons ;  and  when  it  was  first  proposed,  it  w*s 
considerably  more  comprehensive  than  when  it  passed 
into  a  law  ;  for  the  exempting  clauses  in  favour  of  the 
universities  and  colleges  therein- mentioned  were  the 
result  of  several  petitions  against  it :  as  they  subsisted  by 
charitable  donations,  they  were  reasonably  alarmed  at 
the  consequences,  which  they  apprehended  would  prove 
fetal  to  their  future  progress,  and  several  amendment* 
were  made  in  it  before  it  received  the  royal  assent. 

The  bill  was  first  proposed,  and  leave  given  to  bring  it  ioSmol'ct,st7» 
in  on  the  5th  March,  1 735, O.  S.  and  Messrs.  Qrd,  Glan- 
f  i/fe,  and  Plumer,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl, 
master  of  the  rolls,  were  ordered  to  prepare  tbe  same. 
On  the  18th  it  was  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to 
be  committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
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On  the  26th  of  March,  1736,  O.  S.  a  petition  against 
it  was  presented  from  the  university  of  Oxford,  stating, 
that  the  petitionets  \ver6  by  their  constitution  entirely 
founded  in  charity,  and  must  ever  continue  to  depend 
upon  it;  and  that  notwithstanding  the  large  benefactions 
with  which  they  had  been  formerly  endowed,  yet  many 
of  the  societies  were  so  meanly  provided  for,  that  the 
pious  designs  of  their  founders  must  remain  hnperfect 
without  future  benefactions,  which  bad  been  found  by 
long  experience  to  arise  by  low  degrees  ;  that  they  hoped, 
when  their  case  should  be  duly  considered,  they  would 
not  be  thought  to  be  within  any  of  the  general  mischiefs 
that  might  arise  from  alienations  in  mortmain \  that  as 
their  present  possessions  were  inconsiderable,  in  respect 
of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  were  maintained  out 
of  them,  and  as  the  donations  they  then  enjoyed,  as  well 
as  those  they  might  thereafter  receive,  must  be  solely 
appropriated  to  the  advancement  of  religion  and  learning, 
they  hoped  that  no  difficulties  pr  discouragements  would 
be  put  in  the  way  of  those  whose  pious  and  charitable 
intentions  might  dispose  them  to  give  their  assistance 
towards  rendering  the  university  in  general,  as  well  as 
the  several  societies  of *it,  more  instrumental  in  promot- 
ing those  great  and  necessary  ends,  and  therefore  praying 
to  be  exempted  from  the  restraints  mentioned  in  the 
bill.  This  petition  was  immediately  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house. 

On  the  fid  of  AprH  a  petition  was  also  presented  by 
the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty y  praying  that  their 
rights  might  also  be  saved.  And  on  a  motion  of  refer- 
ence to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  that  was  nega- 
tived, there  being  95  ayes  and.  143  noes.  It  was  there- 
fore ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
.toam.  Doni.  On  the  5th  of  April  an  address  was  voted  for  a  return 
of  what  licences  had  been  granted  by  the  crown,  and  for 

what 
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what  values,  to  aliene  in  mortmain,  and  to  purchase  and 

hold  in  mortmain  in  perpetuity,  since  the  act  of  7  W.  III. 

c.  37,  for  the  encouragement  of  charitable  gifts.* 
On  the  8th  of  April  a  petition  was  presented  against 

tie  bill  by  the  trustees  of  the  several  dbarity- schools -of 
London,  Westminster,  Soulbwark,  and  bills  of  mortality, 
and  other  places,  stating  that  the  bill  would  prevent  many 
charitable  donations  for  the  promotion  of  the  schools; 
which  were  so  far  from  havipg  large  endowments  in  land 
or  ino&ey,  that  Very  few  had  so  much  as  a  school-house  ; 
and  that  as  the  voluntary  contributions  did  not  equally 
and  regularly  answer  the  constant  ezpences,  the  trustees' 
in  several  places  had  been  obliged  to  reduce  the  number 
of  children,  and  in  others  the  schools  had  been  entirely 
laid  down,  for  want  of  means  to  support  them ;  and  there- 
fore, after  stating  their  extent  and  utility,  prayed  that1 
they  might  be  excepted  out  of  the  bill. 

Oct  the  15th  of  April  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed  upon  a  division— ayes,  176;  noes,  725  and  Mr. 
Gybbon,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  was  ordered  to' 
carry  it  to  the  Lotds. 

On  the  16th  of  Aprii  the  bill  was  carried  to  the  Lords,  Joum*  Don. 

Proc. 
read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  the  20th  of  April  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's 
bounty  renewed  their  petition,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table.    The  bill  was  committed  to  the  whole    ' 
house  for  that  day  fortnight!  suid  the  Lords  ordered  to 
be  summoned. 

The  governors  of  the  charity  for  relief  of  poor  widows 
and  children  of  clergymen  also  presented  a  petition 
against  it,  praying,  that  as  they  were  advised  the  bill 
would  not  only  affect  the  future  interest  of  their  corpo- 

?  This  return  does  not  appear  upon  the  Journals  of  the  Common*,  but 
*v  made  to  the  Lords  on  (he  1  oth  of  April. ' 

£  3  ration,, 
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lotion,  but  ajso  gome  of  the  estates  which  were  then 
vested  in  them  by  law,  they  might  be  beard  by  counsel 
against  it  A  similar  petition  of  the  incorporated  society 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  ia  foreign  parts  was 
also  presented  statiog  their  apprehensions  that  tha 
powers  conveyed  to  them  by  their  charter  might  be  taken 
away,  or  rendered  doubtful*  These  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 

On  the  3th  of  May  the  master,  fee.  of  Tr'tnilj  College, 
Cambridge,  likewise  presented  a  petition*  stating*  tb*t 
they  were  endowed  with  the  patronage  and  advowson  of 
many  small  livings,  and  apprehended  they  should  be  re- 
strained from  receiving,  benefactions  ;  and  praying  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  sell  such  of  their  small  livings 
as  they  might  think  proper,  wbich,  instead  of  being  of 
advantage  to  the  college,  was  a  great  burden  to  them* 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

On  the  6th  of  May  Lord  Dslatvar  reported  from  the 
committee,  that  they  had  gone  through  the  bill,  and 
made  one  amendment  thereto. 

On  the  11th  of  May  this  amendment,  namely,  (the 
addition  of  the  fid  section)  was  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  and  agreed  to.  And  it  was 
also  proposed  to  omit  the  words  at  the  close  of  the  first 
enacting  clause — "  and  unless  the  same  be  made  to  take 
effect,  &c.  &c." — which  being  objected  to,  it. was  resolved 
that  they  should  stand  part  of  the  bill. 

On  the  13th  of  May  the  bill  passed  by  a  majority :  dis- 
sentient— Abingdwf,  Montjoy%  Nortbam^tim^O^fori  and 
Mortimer,  Stafford,  Beau/or^  and  Lkbftld. 

On  the  14th  of  May  U  was  returned  to  tjke  Com* 
mons,  who  agreed  to  the  amendment. 

On  the  SOth  of  May,  this,  with  other  bills,  received 
the  to)  al  assent    We  now  proceed;  to  the  statute  ksdF. 

The  preamble  recites,  that  gifts  and  lands  in  mortmain 

are 
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are  prohibited  or  restrained  by  Magna  Charts,  and.divers  s  H.  s.  *  as< 
other  wholesome  laws  as  prejudicial  to  and  against  the 
oonutom  utility  ;  nevertheless,  this  public  mischief  had 
of  late  greatly  increased  by  many  large  and  improvident 
tfaoatioos,  or  dispositions,  made  by  languishing  and 
dying  persons,  or  by  other  persons  to  uses,  palled  charita- 
ble uses,  to  take  place  after  their  deaths,  to  the  disherison 
lawful  heirs.    For  remedy  whereof—- 


It  is  enacted,  "  That  after  the  s4th  of  June* 
"  173$,  no  manors*  lands,  tenements*  rents, 
"advowsons,  or  other  hereditaments*  corporeal 
"or  incorporeal   whatsoever,  nor  any  sum  or 

*  sums  of  money,  goods,  chattels*  stocks  in  the 
"  public  funds,  securities  for  money,  or  any  other 
"  personal  estate  whatsoever,  to  be  laid  out  or. 
«  disposed  of  in  the  purchase  of  3fly  lands,  tene> 
"  meats,  or  hereditaments,  shall  be  given,  gramU 
u  cd,  aliened,  limited,  released,  transferred,  as- 
11  signed  or  appointed,  or  any  ways  .conveyed  or\ 
"  settled,  to  or  upon  any  person  or  persons,  bodies 
if  politic  or  corporate,  or  otherwise,  for  any  estate 
u  or  interest  whatsoever,  or  any  ways  charged  pr 
"  incumbered  by  any  person  or  persons  whatso* 
"  eter,  in  trust  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  cbarita* 
"  ble  uses  whatsoever  ;  unless  such  gift,  convey* 
u  ance,  appointment,  or  settlement  of  any  such 
44  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  sum  or  sums 
w  of  money,  or  personal  estate  (other  than  stocks 
w  in  the  puMic  fuuds)  be  and  be  made  by  defed 
u  indents^  sealed*  and  delivered  in  the  presence 
H  of  two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  twelve  calen* 

*  dar  months  at  least  before  the  death  of  such 
''  donor  or  grantor  (including  the  days  of  the 
"execution  and  death),  and  be  in/piled  in  hi* 

q  4  "  majesty's 


ft  G.  1.  C.  30* 
•eet.  l. 
No  manors, 
lands,  Ac  nor 
money  to  be 
laid  out  in  lands 
to  be  given  for 
charitable  use* 
unlets  by  deed 
inrolled>  At. 
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Sect.  2. 

Said  limitations 
not  to  extend  to 
purchases  or 
transfers  made 
for  valuable 
considerations. 


Sect.  s. 

Gifts,  &c: 
otherwise  made 
to  be  void. 


u  majesty's  high  court  of  Chancery,  within  six 
u  calendar  months  next  after  the  execution  there- 
of; and  unless  such  stocks  be  transferred  in 
"  the  public  books  usually  kept  for  the  trtorfcr 
cc  of  stocks,  six  calendar  months  at  least  before 
"  the  death  of  such  donor  or  grantor  (including 
"  the  days  of  the  transfer  and  death),  and  (tales* 
"  the  same  be  made  to  take  effect  in  possession 
M  for  the  charitable  use  intended  immediately 
tc  frotn  the  making  thereof;  and  be  without  aiiy 
u  power  of  revocation,  reservation,  trust,  condi- 
«  tion,  limitation,  clause  or  agreement  whatso- 
a  ever,  for  the  benefit  of  the  donor  or  grantor,  or 
"  of  any  person  or  persotis  claiming  tinder  him. 
€€  Proviso,  That  nothing  therein-before-men- 
a  tioned  relating  to  the  sealing  and  delivering  of 
u  any  deed  or  deeds  twelve  calendar  months  at' 
ts  least  before  the  death  of  the  grantor,  or  to  the 
"  transfer  of  any  stock  six  calendar  months  be*' 
"  fore  the  death  of  the  grantor  or  person  making 
"  such  transfer j  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to 
ft  extend,  to  any  purchase  of  any  estate  or  interest 
"  in  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any 
cf  transfer  of  any  stock,  to  be  made  really,  and 
"  btmdjide>  for  a  full  and  valuable  consideration 
f c  actually  paid  at  or  before  the  making  such  con- 
veyance or  transfer,  without  fraud  of  collusion. 
"  That  all  gifts,  grants,  conveyances,  appoint-' 
cl  meitts,   assurances,  transfers,  and  settlements 
€i  whatsoever,  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  other 
"  hereditaments,  or  of  any  estate  or  interest  ihet*- 
"  in,  or  of  any  charge  or  incumbrance  affecting 
cc  or  to  affect  any  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
«  ments,  or  of  any  stock,  money,  goods,  chattels,' 
«•  or  other  personal  estate^  or  securities  for  money' 


<c 


to 
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*  to  be  laid  out  or  disposed  of  in  the  purchase  of 

"  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  of 

€t  any  estate  or  interest  therein,  or  of  any  charge 

"or  incumbrance  affecting  or  to  affect  the  same, 

"  to  or  in  trust  for  any  charitable  uses  whatso- 

"ever,  which  shall  at  any  time  from  and  after  the 

"  said  24th  June,  1 736,  be  made  in  any  other 

"  manner  or  forrii  than  by  this  act  is  directed  and 

"  appointed,  slxall  be  absolutely,  and  to  all  intents 

"  and  purposes,  null  and  void. 

"  Proviso,  That  this  act  shall  not  extend,  or  be 
u  construed  to  extend,  to  make  void  the  dispost- 
"  tions  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
"  or  of  any  personal  estate  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
"  purchase  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
"  ments,  which  shall  be  made  in  any  other  man* 
"  ner  or  form  than  by  this  act  is  directed,  to  or  in 
"  trust  for  either  of  the  two  universities,  within 
cc  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  or  any 
"of  the  colleges  or  houses  of  learning  within 
"  either  of  the  said  universities 5  or  to  or  in  trust 
u  for  the  colleges  of  Eton,  Winchester,  or  West- 
u  minster,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  for  the  better 
"  support  and  maintenance  of  the  scholars  only, 
"  upon  the  foundations  of  the  said  colleges  of 
"  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westmiuster. 

*"  And  that  no  such  college  or  house  of  learning 
"  which  doth  or  shall  hold  or  enjoy  so  many  ad- 
"  vowsons  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  as  are  or  shall 
c<  be  equal  in  number  to  one  moiety  of  the  fellows 
"  or  persons  usually  stiled  or  reputed  as  fellows, 
"  or,  where  there  are  or  shall  be  no  fellows  or 
"  persons  usually  stiled  or  reputed  as  fellows,  to 
"  one  moiety  of  the  students  upon  the  foundation, 
f  whereof  any  such  college  or  house  of  learning 

«  doth 


3<> 


Sect.  4. 

But  not  to  pre- 
judice the  uni- 
versities, &c. 


Sccr.  5. 

No  college  to 
hold  more  ad- 
vowsons  than 
equal  to  one 
moiety  of  their 
fellows,  &c. 

Repealed  by  45 
G.  a.  c.  101. 


Sect.  d. 


Scotland. 
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«  doth  or  may  by  tjhe  present  constitution  of  audi 
"  college  or  house  of  learning  consist,  shall  from 
«  and  after  the  24th  June,  1736,  be  capable  of 
"  purchasing,  acquiring,  receiving,  taking,  hold* 
"  ing,  or  enjoying,  any  other  advowsons  of  eccle- 
tt  siastical  benefices,  by  atiy  means  whatsoever  \ 
u  the  advowsons  of  such  ecclesiastical  benefices 
u  as  are  annexed  to,  or  given  for  the  benefit  or 
u  better  support  of  the  headships  of  any  of  the 
"  said  colleges  or  houses  of  learning,  not  being 
«  computed  in  the  number  of  advowsons  hereby 
« limited. 

"  And  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 
u  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  dispose 
t*  estate*  la  t*on,  grant»  or  settlement  of  any  estate  real  or 

u  personal,  lying  or  being  within  that  part  of 
"  Great  Britain  called  Scotland/' 

It  may  be  justly  deemed  fortunate  for  the  country  and 
for  posterity,  that  within  one  year  after  the  passing  t>f  the 
last-mentioned  statute,  and  for  the  space  of  19  years  fol- 
lowing, a  lawyer  presided  in  the  High  Court  of  Chan* 
eery,  whose  profound  learning  and  enlightened  judgment 
enabled  him  to  elucidate  it  with  liberal  precision,  and 
whosedeterminations  alone  form  the  best  reading  of  almost 
every  clause  it  con  tain  f. 

The  act  was  passed  in  1736*  In  the  following  year, 
upon  the  decease  of  Lord  Talbot^  on  the  14th  of  February, 
Pbitip  Yorke,  Earl  of  Hardw%ciey  was  called  to  succeed 
him,  not  only  by  the  preference  of  his  sovereign,  bat 
.  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  whole  bar,  stad 
probably  of  the  nation.  He  continued  to  exercise  th* 
functions  of  his  elevated  station. until  November,  J 756, 
wheu  he  resigned  its  honours*  The  integrity  and  ability 
with  which  he  presided  during  a  period  muth  longer 

than 
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thai*  that  of  any  of  bis  predecessor^  (except  Egtrton)  are 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  only  three 
of  bis  decrees  were  appealed  from,  and  those  were  after- 
wands  affirmed  in  the  house  of  Lord:*. 

Hi$  respect  for  the  laws,  and  for  the  justice  of  his 
country,  was  equal  to  his  extensive  learning  ;  this  ren- 
dered him  attached  to  the  love  of  those  laws,  and  of  that 
justice  in  every  part;  he  was  as  tender  of  the  just  pre- 
rogative vested  in  the  crown  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole, 
as  watchful  to  prevent  the  least  incroachment  on  the 
liberties  of  the  subject*  He  was  wonderfully  happy  in 
debating  causes  on  the  bench,  which  he  did  copiously 
aod  elaborately ;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  repeat  facts  and 
reasonings  a  second  time  which  had  been  stated  to  him 
once;  his  attention  to  arguments  at  the  bar  was  so  close, 
and  so  uudisturbed  by  moroseness,  or  any  passion  or 
affection  of  his  mind,  that  he  condescended  to  learn  from 
the  meanest,  whilst  he  every  day  instructed  and  sur- 
prised the  ablest  :  he  gave  the  utmost  scope  to  objections 
which  pressed  the  strongest  against  his  own  opinion,  and 
often  improved  them  ;  but  his  judgment  w*ts  so  correct 
and  excellent,that  even  his  unpremeditated  opinions  were 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  profound,  and  to  turn  upon 
the  best  points  which  the  case  afforded  ;. -would  bear  th« 
strictest  examinations  when  reduced  into  written- reports} 
and  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the  parties  for  their 
justice,  and  to  the  lawyers  for  the  .skill  and  discernment 
with  which  they  were  formed. 

Etiam quos  contra  statnit,  tequos  it  plaados dimh'xU 

His  habitual  mastery  of  his  passions  gave  him  a  firm- 
was  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  tmubsird  by  the  fatigues 
a«d  anxiety  of  business,  from  the  daily  circle  of  which  he 
rose,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  conversation  of  his  family 
aod  friends  with  the  spirit  of  a  person  entirely  disen- 
gaged, 

After 
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'*  After  he  had  resigned  his  high  office  he  still  enjoyed  a 
pleasure  in  giving  the  full  exertion  of  his  abilities  to  the 
state,  without  expecting  or  receiving  a  pension  of  any 
kind  whatsoever ;  and  he  seemed  only  to  have  resigned 
the  laborious  duties  of  the  chancellor  to  be  more  at  lei* 
sure  to  attend  to  such  parts  of  the  public  service  as  were' 
of  more  general  use  to  the  country.  The  strength  of  his 
understanding  remained  unimpaired  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life,  and  he  supported  the  disorder  which  proved  fatal 
to  him,  of  many  months  continuance,  and  of  the  most 
depressing  nature,  with  uncommon  patience,  resignation, 
Bio*.  Brit.  v.  6.  and  even  cheerfulness.     He  died  on  March  6,  1764,  itf 


pi.  2 


the  74th  year  of  his  age. 


SECTION    I, 
Ereliininary  Observations. 

m 

When  we  compare  this  statute  with  those  which  have 
preceded  it,  we  cannot  but  observe  that  its  spirit  mil** 
tates  against  the  doctrine  established  by  several  of  them, 
particularly  the  43d  of  Eliz.  and  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  already  seen  that  act  was  liberally  expounded :  every 
subsequent  act  contradictory  to  former  statutes,  or  which 
i  P.  Wms.  directs  any  new  method  of  doing  the  same  thing,  although 
not  in  express  words  repealing,  yet  must  be  considered 
and  taken  as  a  repeal  of  them,  so  far  as  it  contradicts 
them ;  thus  the  cases  and  decisions  under  the  43d  of 
Elizabeth  cannot  all  be  taken  as  precedents  for  modem 
determinations ;  and  the  new  act  by  almost  subverting 
the  old  ones  has  opened  a  new  source  of  legal  know- 
ledge, which  for  the  sake  of  promoting  and  securing  to* 
the  tttany  new  institutions  of  charity,  which  have  sprung 

k  up 
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up  within  the  last  few  years,  deserves,  and  is  the  present 
design,  to  be  investigated. 

It  may  not.  be   improper  to  premise,  that  although  New  institu- 
many  of  these  late  institutions  could  never  be  named  in  i^S^1^^"* 
these  acts,  yet  from  their  nature,  such  as  dispensaries,  whether  hot- 
contnbutions  for  different  charitable  purposes,  as  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  for  the  discharge  of  prisoners  for  small 
debts,  for  the  sunday-schools,  for  the  black  poor>  and  the 
like,  they  are  all  subject  to  the  same  restraints  of  mort- 
main, and  the  direction  of  visitors  for  misemploymentof 
their  property,  and  are  all  under  the  regard  and  relation 
of  his  majesty's  Attorney-General,  and  derive  their  pa- *4^*r#  3M* 
tronage  from  the  crown,  as  effectually  as  if  they  had 
been  named  in  the  several  acts  already  recited-    And  this 
opinion  is  in  a  great  measure  confirmed  by  the  legisla- 
ture itself  in  the  annual  acts  of  land-tax,  where  it  was 
always  provided,  that  all  such  land*,  revenues,  and  rents, 
fettled  to  any  charitable  or  pious  use,  as  were  assessed  in  Q  Bam  Fxd- 
4he  4th  year  of  William,  and  Mary,  should  be  liable  to  be 
charged;  and  that  no  other  lands,  tenements, -heredita- 
ments, reveuues,  or  rents  whatsoever,  then  settled  to  any 
charitable  or  pious  use,  should  be  charged. 

The  courts  will  expound  the  statute  of  mortmain  so 
«s  to  repress  the  mischief  which  gave  rise  to  it,  and  ad- 
vance the  remedy  provided  for  it.  The  mischief  was, 
the  devising  lands  in  mortmain  and  creating  perpetuities, 
'which  is  attempted  in  cases  where  a  perpetuity  of  trustees 
is  raised  by  provisions  for  their  successive  appointments 
in  wills.  The  remedy  was  to  avoid  all  such  dispositions 
in  trust  for  amy  charitable  uses  whatsoever,  using  the 
largest  and  most  general  term  as  contradistinguished 
from  religious  uses.  The  construction  of  charitable  uses 
in  the  statute  of  43  Eliz.  c.  4.  goes  much  beyond  the 
relief  of  the  poor;  the  term  extends,  as  appears  by  the 
preamble,  to  the  repair  of  bridges,  pons,  highways,  &c. 

and 
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}  Ba.  Abr.  390.  and  therefore  implies  a  gift  to  the  rich  as  well  as  to  thfc 
g  East,  339.  poor ;  and  hence  a  sale  of  lands  to  be  applied  to  water* 
»tafc^C,,'CopC"  works,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants   of  a  town,  was 

bolden  to  be  within  the  statute  of  mortmain. 

The  first  clause  of  this  statute  relates  to  gifts  and  con- 
veyances of  land  to  charities  by  way  of  donation.    The 
Attir%?DaT      fcgiskture  did  not  absolutely  intend  to  prohibit  all  kinds 
J748.  of  purchases  of  lands  for  that  purpose,  but  to  put  them 

s.  0.  '  under  such  restrictions  during  the  lite- time  of  the  bene- 
factor as  should  restrain  the  too  frequent  alienations  ia 
mortmain. 

The  act  was  not  meant  solely  to  restrain  devises  of 
lands  to  charities,  but  also  to  prohibit  any  devise  of  lands 
to  trustees  to  sell  them,  and  convert  the  produce  of  the, 
sale  to  such  purposes.  This  point  was  decided  by  Lord 
Henley ;  in  the  case  of  Attorney+General  v.  Tindal,  in 
176*4,  which,  as  it  was  founded  on  sevetal  cases  that  ire 
necessarily  classed  under  that  part  of  this  tract  which 
treats  of  money  or  effects  to  be  laid  but  in  lands,  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  proper  place. 


SECTION   ir. 

Of  Furcbastng  Lands. 

It  is  incidental  to  every  corporation  to  h»ve  a  capacity 

to  purchase  and  hold  lands  for  themselves  and  their  sue* 

io  Rep.  so.      cessors,  and  this  is  regularly  true  at  the  common  law; 

34    H      8.    C.    bm  . 

but  they  are  excepted  out  of  the  statute  of  wills,  so  that 
no  devise  of  lands  to  a  corporation  was  then  good,  ex- 
cept for  charitable  uses,  by  the  43d  Eliz*  c  4.  which 
Hob,  iss.  exception  is  again,  greatly  narrowed,  says  Mr.  J.  Black* 
stone,  by  the  statute  of  9  Geo.  II.  c.  36. ;  so  that  now  a 
corporation,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  lay,  cannot  pur- 
chase 
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chase  lands  without  licence  from  the  crown,  though  that 
capacity  seems  to  be  vested  in  them  by  the  common 
Jaw.    But  corporations  in  general  are  favoured  with  this 
privilege,  to  a  limited  eitent,  in  the  charter  or  statute  of 
their  foundation ;  and  as  they  are  a  creature  of  the  state, 
it  may  be  useful,  in  order  to  obviate  any  doubt  of  the 
validity  of  such  a  power,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  of 
mortmain,  to  take  a  succinct  view  of  this  part  of  the 
royal  prerogative  \  by  which  it  will  appear  to  have  been 
exercised  sometimes  under  a  presumption  of  an  absolute 
right  in  the  crown,  at  other  times  limited,  and  even  pro- 
hibited by  parliament ;  again,  authoritatively  exercised 
by  the  crown,  and  at  last  resumed  by  the  legislature,  and 
granted  to  the  crown  to  be  exercised  according  to  its 
found  discretion. 

Here  it  may  well  be  considered,  that,  wherever  an  2  Haw.  p.  c. 
act  of  parliament  gives  a  particular   interest  or  right  8/20  g*  ^ 
of  action  to    the  party  grieved,  by  the  breach  of  it,  » .££< w-^ 
as  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  which   give  an  entry  to 
the  next  immediate  lord  for  an  alienation  to  a  corporate 
body,  it  aeems  to  have  been  always  agreed,  that  no  char- 
ter by  the  king  could  be  of  any  force  to  bar  the  right 
of  the  party  grounded  upon  such  statute ;  because  it  was 
a  settled  rule,  that  the  king  cannot  prejudice  the  party's 
interest.    And  yet  the  claim,  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  a  tHume  a4a% 
dispensing  power,  are  allowed .  to  be  very  ancient  in 
England;  and   though  they  seem  at  first  to  have  been 
copied  from  papal  usurpations,  they  may  plainly  be  traced 
up  as  high  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  practice  had 
so  much  prevailed,  that  the  parliament  more  than  once 
acknowledged  this  prerogative,  particularly  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  when  they  enacted  laws  against  aliens,. n.  1*5. 
*nd  also  when  they  passed  the  statute  of  provisors.  n?*™'  *  *''** 

But  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Rot 
the  parliament'  granted  to  flie  king  a  temporary  powdr  R*  a.  n.  1, 

only 
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only  of  dispensing  with  the  statute  of  provisors,  which 

Tluiw.  w.  wa$  a  P'a'n  i™?'*0**"011  that  he  had  not  in  himself  such 
a  prerogative  5  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  the  crown 
was,  by  an  express  clause  in  the  act  for  limiting  the  ser- 
vice of  sheriffs  to  one  year,  prohibited  from  granting  any 
dispensation. 
2  Haw.  p.  c.  The  judges,  however,  in  'the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  and 
?-icV?7;„  acain  in  that  of  Jame3  I.  ventured  to  flatter  their  re- 
spective  masters,  with  a  determination  that  he  h*d  this 
absolute  power.  The  distinction  made  by  Sir  Edward 
Coke  was,  that  no  statute  cati  bind  the  king  from  any 
prerogative,  which  is  sole  and  inseparable  to  his  person, 
but  he  may  dispense  with  it  by  a  non  obstante**  as  a  so* 
vereign  power  to  command  any  of  his  subjects  to  serve 
him  for  the  public  weal,  &c.  ;  but  in  things  which  are 
not  incident  to  his  person,  and  belong  to -c very  subject, 
and  may  be  severed,  there  an  act  of  parliament  may  ab- 
solutely bind  the  king,  as  an  act  to  disable  every  subject 
to  take  land  of  his  grant  or  any  of  his  subjects  as  bishops, 
as  by  1  James  I.  c.  3.  to  grant  to  the  king ;  this  is  good: 
for  to  grant  or  take  lands  is  common  to  every  sub- 
ject, &c. 

The  crown  had  been  accustomed  to  dispense  with  the 
ancient  statutes  of  mortmain  without  any  clause  of  «o» 
obstante ;  for  thereby  he  only  relinquished  that  right  of 
entry  which  those  statutes  gave  him  for  the  forfeiture, 

which  every  mesne  lord  might  also  do,  as  well  so  far  as 
Co.  Litf.  09.     ,      .     _       \  ,     _  *  «        ,       . 

viowd.  502.     he  had  a  right  by  those  statutes.    But  the  dangerous 

yer,  209.  height  to  which  the  dispensing  power  was  carried,  and 
particularly  by  the  last  prince  (James  II.)  in  whose 
reign    it  was  abolished,    impelled    the  Commons   to 

Hume,  24flw  examine  the  subject  with  minute  attention  10   1685: 

and  as  one  instance  of  it  was  most  pressing,  they  fixed  on 

that  for  the  subject  of  an  address,  which  they  conceived 

in  very  respectful  terms,  reminding  the  king  of  his  pw- 

nme 
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taise  from  the  throne,  relative  "  to  the  removal  of  somfe' 
officers  from  the  army  who  had  been  suffered  to  remain, 
being  unqualified  by  the  act  of  Cbarlesil.  against  popish 
-recusants;  and  that  their  continuance  was  dispensing 
with  that  law  without  any  act  of  parliament,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  were  of  the  greatest  concern  to  the 
rights  of  his  subjects,  and  to  all  the  laws  made  for  the  "^H*"02* 
security  of  their  religion." 

The  king  received  this  address  very  ungraciously,  and 
expressed  himself  with  great  warmth  and  vehemence  f 
the  Commons  were  so  daunted  with  his  reply,  that  the£ 
wt  in  silence  for  some  time,  until  Coke,  the  burgess  for 
Derby,  said,  *€  I  hope  we  are  all  Englishmen,  and  not  td 

•  be  frightened  with  a  few  hard  words  j"   for  which  he 

was  committed  to  the  Tower.    Here  the  matter  rested  t  Home,  <nt. 
during  the  reign  of  James  II.  but  as  soon  as  William  III. 
bad  accepted  the  crown,  this  dispensing  power  was  made 
one  of  the  stipulations  for  the  recovery  of  public  right. 

It  wits  expressly  declared  by  the  bill  of  rights,  that 
no  dispensation  by  mm  obstante  6f  or  to  any  statute,  or  J^f  Jfkta. 
any  part  thereof,  shall  be  allowed,  but  shall  beheld  void  i**»« 
and  of  no  effect,  except  it  be  allowed  of  in  such  statute* 

This  abolition  of  the  power  hitherto  exercised  as  un- 
doubted prerogative  came  in  a  few  years  afterwards  to  be  10  6. 

*  considered  in  a  serious  light  by  the  clergy,  as  tending 
to  be  a  great  "hindrance  to  learning  and  other  good  and 
charitable  works,  if  persons  well  inclined  might  not  be 
permitted  to  found  colleges,  or  schools,  or  to  augment 
the  revenues  of  those  already  founded,  by  granf  jmg  lands 
to  them  or  to  other  corporations  then  exwtrflVr  0^  to  be 
afterwards  incorporated  for  othec  good  and  public  uses  ; 

an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  charitable  gifts  was  7tlMjsWi  a, 
therefore  passed,  revesting  in  the  crown  this  prerogative,  ca*- 
by  a  full  discretionary  power  to  grant  licenses"!)  alicne 
m  mortmain,  and  also  to  purchase,  acquire,  tak«  and 

h  hold 
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bold  in  mortmain  in  perpetuity,  or  otherwise,  any  lands 
whatsoever^  And  of  whomsoever  the  same  should  be 
holden  :  and  declaring  such  laws  .so  aliened,  or  acquired 
and  licensed,  not  to  be  subject  to  any  forfeiture  by  rea- 
son of  such  alienation  or  acquisition. 

This  act  originated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it 
passed  with  one  amendment  on  the  lSth  of  April,  1006: 
it  was  afterwards  agreed  to  on  the  25th  of  April,  with- 
out any  amendment,  by  the  Commons ;  and  Sir  Henry 
Hobart  (afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas) 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  returned  it  to  the  House 
*oura.Dom.     of  Lords,  where  it  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  27  th 

Com. 

of  the  same  April. 
See  Post.  c.  9.       All  charters  of  this  nature  since  granted  are  of  .valid 
P  authority  under  this  statute j  which  laid  at  rest  all  ques- 

tions of  doubt  relative  to  the  dispensing  power,  and  to 
the  consequent  title  of  lands  purchased  under  any  such 
licence  or  charter.  If,  therefore,  any  corporation  pur- 
chase lands  without  any  such  provision  in  their  charter 
of  establishment,  or  without  having  previously  pro- 
cured such  licence  from  the  crown,  as  the  crown  may  be 
well  advised  by  .the  Attorney-General  to  grant  for  that 
.  special  purpose,  the  right  of  entry  will  accrue,  and  the 
.lands  so  purchased  will  become  forfeited. 

Such  charities  as,  not  being  incorporated,  have  not  any 
such  licence,  are  reduced,  to  the  necessity  of  choosing 
from  among  themselves  trustees,  to  purchase  in  their 
own  names,  and  take  the  lands  in  trust  for  the  charity, 
to  hold  to  such  uses,  applications,  control,  and  direction, 
as  any  general  court  of  the  governors  duly  called  shall 
appoint;  for  if  they  .were  to  take  the  purchase. in  the 
name  of  the  institution  itself,  it  not  being  incorporated, 
the  lands  would  instantly  vest  in  the  crown  as  a  forfeiture 
in  mortmain. 


Sect. 
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SECTION  III. 
Of  Devises  of  B<al  Estate  for  Charity. 

No  manors^  lauds,  &*•]  The  .firs*  material  care  that  g  Geo.  a,  c.  30. 
occurred  after,  the  making  this  statute  was  that  of  Ash-  a  Bum  Ecci. 
buruham  and  Brafahaw ;  and  as  the  chief  question  in  *  Atk.  ae. 
the  cause  appeared  to  be  a  point  of  law  arising  on  the  Barn*c*-C!*- 
construction  of  a  new  $ct  of  parliament,  which  had  never  1  Vczry,  as. 
come  m  judjrrncyit  befoee,  and  to  be  a  matter  of  great  Lloyd. 
importance,  the  Lord  Chancellor  thought  it  fit,  in  order 
to  the  settling  the  law  thereupon,  that  the  opinion  of  all 
die  judge*  should  be  taken,— Robert  Bradshaw  made  his 
wiJIin  1?3£»  and  devised  divecs  lands,  and  tenements, 
lo  trustee*,  and  vbeir  heirs,  in  trust,  or  for  the  benefit 

m 

of  certain  charitable  use*  therein-  mentioned,  amongst 
several  other  trusts.  The  above  statute  for  restraining 
dispositions  in  mortmain  took  place  in  June,  1736.  In 
July  following  the  le&tator  died,  having  been  insane  from 
the  time  of  p?ft»ing  the  act. until  his  decease,  and  had 
flat  a  sufficiently  lucid  interval  to  make  any  alteration  in 
his  will.  The  question  was,  whether  such  gift  or  devise* 
.so  far  as  the  game  related  to  the  charitable  uses,  was  good 
in  law  notwithstanding  the  statute?  And  all  the  judges, 
-except  Mr.  Justice  Denton,  .who  was  ill  and  absent,  cer~ 
tified  that  the  gifuor  devise,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
charitable  uses,  was  good  in  law,  notwithstanding  the 
statute;  *nd  thereupon  the  court  established  the  will, 
and  decreed  that  the  trusts  of  the  charities  should  be 
carried  into  execution,  on  this  reasonable  ground,  that 
the  will  was  made  and  dated  before  the  act,  although  the 
testator  died  after  it  had  taken  effect. 

h  2  But 
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i  Vczcy,  178.  But  in  the  case  of  Willet  v.  Sandford,  the  testator, 
Windowed  made  his  will  in  1 734,  devising  the  bulk  of 
his  estate  to  trustees,  to  certain  trusts,  and  particular 
lands  to  charitable  uses.  The  act  passed  in  1736;  and 
in  1744,  by  a  codicil,  he  added  new  trustees,  and  con- 
firmed  his  will.  The  deVise  to  the  charity  was  declared 
void ;  for  the  republication  of  the  will  by  the  codicil, 

.s  after  the  act,   rendered  the  devise  dearly  within  the 

statute. 

i  Vezey,  3J5.        In  Attorney '-General  v.  Andrews,  a  devise  of  copy* 

a  Wmi  9*i.    |10|c]  1^^,  not  surrendered  to  the  use  of  a  will  made 

before  the  statute  was  held  food,  as  not  within  the  last 
mortmain  act,  on  the  principles  of  the  foregoing  cases; 
nor  within  the  stfltfrte  of  frauds ;  and  good  also  by  way 
of  appointment-wider  43d  Eliz.  I  have  been  favoured 
by  a  friend  with  this  case  in  manuscript,  on  which 
account  I  insert  it  at  length,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
reasoning  which  it  contains ;  but  the  facts  oji  which  it  is 
grounded  xannot,  from  the  distant  date  of  the  statute, 
ever  recur,  so  as  to  retain  a  devise  of  copyhold  estate. 
Attr  -Gcnctil  ■  WiHiam  Weston,  by  will  in  1735,  devised  his  free- 
v- An<^?'  tatt  and  copyhold  estates  for  the  benefit  of  his  daughter 
*  "  •  ,Hbd  the  heirs  of  her  body,  &c  with  remainder  over  to 
trustees  for  charitable  uses,  vis.  for  educating  and  ap- 
-  prenticing  poor  boys ;  he  then  specified  his  outstanding 
securities,  and  directed  them  to  be  called  in  and  invested 
in  the  purchase  of  land,  and  appointed  his  daughter  and 
ethers  executors.  The  will  was  not  attested.  The 
daughter  died  first,  and  afterwards  the  testator  died, 
without  having  made  any  surrender  to' the  use  of  his  will. 
An  information  was  filed  against  his  heirs-at-law  and 
executors  for  a  performance  of  the  will,  in  relation  to  the 
charity ;  and  though  the  will  was  proved  in  the  spiritual 
court,  it  was  provud  also  in4his  court,  the  probate  below 
not  being  piatejtal  (as.was  admitted  by  the  relators'  coun- 
sel) 
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ael)  because  it  did  not  operate  as  a  will.  .  The  principal 

questions  in  this  case  were, 

1.  Whether  the  want  of  attestation  and  surrender 
Were  sufficient  to  hinder  the  copyhold  lands  from  passing 
by  this  will  to  the  charity .  For  as  to  the  freehold  lands 
(it  was  admitted  by  the  relators'  counsel)  the  will  was 
void  for  want  of  attestations  j  it  having  been  determined, 
that  where  freehold  lands  are  devised  to  charities,  the 
will  must  be  executed  as  the  statu  e  of  frauds  and  per* 
juries  requires. 

2*  What  passed  hf  the  bequest  of  the  monies  at 
interest,  whether  such  as  the  testator  had  at  the  time  of 
the  will  only,  or  whether  \k  takes  in  what  he  had  at  his 
death. 

3.  Whether  the  bequest  of  the  personal  estate  to  the 

charity  was  good  ih  law,  it  being  after  a  gift  to  the  daughter 

for  life,  and  then  to  the  heirs  of  her  body,  and  the  heirs 

of  their  bodies  born,  or  to  be  born,  jointly  for  their  lives 5 

and  then,  for  want  of  such  heirs,  it  is  given  over. 

It  was  argued  by  Sir  D.  Ryder,  (Attorney- General) 
Mr.  Jtroum,  and  others,  for  the  relators, — 1.  That 
attestation  is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  copyholds ;  for 
before  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  of  wills,  they  might 
be  devised  by  parole;  and  though  by  that  act  they  must 
now  be  devised  by  writing,  yet  the  29  Car.  II.  c.  3. 
(which  makes  attestation  necessary)  does  not  extend  to 
copyholds  {which  pass  by  the  custom),  but  to  such  lands 
only  at  pass  purely  by  the  will.  Before  this  act  all  wills 
were  good  as  to  freeholds,  if  in  writing,  though  not 
attested;  and  so  it  is  now  iu  relation  to  copyholds*  It  jjtf*' w' *5** 
is  there  said,  that  if  a  will  of  copyhold  is  attested  by  one 
or  two'witnesaes  only,  it  is  sufficient.  Now,  if  three, 
witnesses  are  not  necessary,  neither  is  one  necessary ; 
and,  accordingly,  in  Page  and  Tufftull,  Apr/d  7,  J  740, 
it  was  determined  by  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  that 

H  3  a  devise 
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a  devise  of  a  copyhold  estate  by  the  eesfuy  <fu*  trust 
Bsrnardist.  is.  was  good,  though  the  will  was  unattested.  Arid  his 
Jorc|ship  now  said,  that  in  that  case  he  did  determine  so, 
though  before,  a  contrary  opinion  had  been  given  in  this* 
court. 

2.  The  want  of  a  surrender  does  not  make  a  will  void. 
*  in  the  case  of  charities.     It  operates  as  an  appointment' 

within  the  statute  of  Eliz.     And  in  many  cases  the 
court  will  supply  the  want  of  a  surrender,  as  in  Cook  v. 
Forrester  35.    Araham.     [And  generally  in  the  case  of  charities  there 
is  no  necessity  of  the  surrender  of  a  copyhold.] 

3.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  bequest,  this  is  not  to  be 
Confined  to  the  time  of  making  the  will,  but  it  has  rela- 
tion to  il\e  death  of  the  testator.  All  the  monies  at 
interest  are  given  generally ;  and  afterwards,  when  he 
particularizes  the  securities,  he  introduces  it, ,  by  saying, 
that  *'  the  trustees  may  know  how  his  estate  now  stands;" 
which  word  (h&tu)  is- omitted  in  the  bequest:  this  shews 
he  meant  to  give  all  the  money  he  snould  have  at  his 
death.  Besides,  the  money  itself  is  here  given ;  and, 
therefore,  though  the  securities  may  have  been  altered, 
ret  the  money  remains,  and  will  pass.  And  Mr.  Attorney- 
General cited  Peirse  v.Sttllin,  where  one  bequeathed 
5000/.  stock  generally,  and  purchased  it  afterwards,  and 
it  wis  held  that  it  passed. 

4.  By  the  devise  to  the  daughter,  she  takes  for  life  only, 
and  not  in  tail;  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  take  as  pur- 
chasers, words  of  limitation  being  added  to  them.  The 
words  u  issue  of  the  body"  have  been  taken  by  way  of 
limitation.  And  though  here  it  is  said,  t€  for  want  of 
such  heirs,"  the  meaning  hereof  is,  that  if  the  daughter, 
has  no  such  heirs  as  are  here  described  living  at  hef1 
death,  the  lands  shall  go  over. 

Such  construction  must  be  put  oh  the  whole  devise  as 
^o  inake  it  operate,  if  possible.    Besides,  it  it  material 
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that  the  daughter  died  in  die  life-time  of  the  testator, 

and  then,  at  his  death,-  there  w*s  no  illegal  remoteness* 

and  the  determination  of  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot  in  Hop-  Fonettert 

tins  y.  Hopiins,  was  grounded1  on  this  principle,  that' 

wills  are  to  be  considered'  not  as  the  case  wis  at  the  time 

of  making,  but  as  it  was  altered  by  subsequent  events. 

Bat  as  to  this  point,  Lord  Chancellor  said  it  seemed  to 

be  at  an  end,  by  the  direction  of  the  will,  that  the  money 

shall  be  laid  out  in  land,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be 

considered  as  soeh,  though  before  the  money  be  given 

to  mmanr.    It' was  also  urged  that  this  will  being  executed 

before  the  statute  of  mortmain  (which  commenced  22 

June,- 1736),  it  was  good' notwithstanding  that  act,  and 

so  it  has  been  determined. 

On  tht  cither  side,  it  was  argued  by  Mr.  Murray  y 
(SoJicitor-General)  Mr.  Neah,  and  others, — l.  That 
though  it  must  be  admitted1  that  where  a  copyholder 
having  the  legal  estate  makes  a  surrender'  to  the  use  of 
his  will,  there  is  no  need  of  attesting  it,  because  the 
estate  does  not  pass  by  the  devise;  but  this  is  only  a  de- 
claration of  the  use  of  the  surrender ;  and  so  it  is  in  the 
case  of  a  devise  of  a  copyhold  by  the  cestuy  que  trust, 
without' a  surrender;  because  in  this  case  a1  surrender  is 
not  necessary,  the  cestuy  que  trust  having  only  an 
equiuble  interest,  and  efuitas  sequitut  Ugem.  Yet  where 
a  copyholder' has  the  legal  estate,-  and  makes  no  surren- 
der (as  in  the  present  case),  there  the  will  ought  to  be* 
attested,  otherwise  there  will  be  Ho  kind  of  notoriety,  as* 
there  is  in  the  case  of  an  unattested  will,  where  there 
has  been  a  surrender.  There  ought  to  be  a  surrender  for 
such  a  will  to  operate  upon.  And  in  Wdgstaff  v.  Mfag-  a  p.  w.  ajJ>. 
*toff>  Lord  Macclesfield  declared  he  would  not  carry 
these  cases  one  jot  further,  which  it  would  be  to  make 
an' unattested  will  gt>od,  where  there  has  been  no  sur- 
render, 

H  4  2.  Ths 
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2.  The  want  of  a  surrender  ought  .not,  in  this  case,* 

Co  be  supplied,  because  the  will  is  not  properly  executed, 

and  no  case  has  as  y^t  gone  90  far :  and  without  supply- 

ipg  this,  the  will  cannot  be  considered  as  an  appointment 

•     under  the  *S  JJJix.    The  court  has  a  discretionary  power* 

iu  these  cases;  4$d  it  has  frequently  refused   to*  supply 

SaJk.  187.        the  want  pf  a  surrender,  as  in  the  case  of  a  grandchild, 

Abr.C.  £.  19s.  and  on  many  other  occasions.     And  though  heretofore 

this  has  been  supplied  in  the  case  of  charities,  yet  it 

ought  not  to  be  so  now,  since  the  sense  of  the  legislature 

has  been  declared  against  charities  by  the  late  statute  of 

rtyrtmainas  being  against  the  common  weal. 

3.  By  the  bequest  of  the  money  at  interest  pn  govern* 
ment  or  other  securities,  which  testatof  afterwards  speci* 
ffcd,  only  such  securities  are  comprehended  as  were  in 
being  at  the  time  of  the  will ;  and  if  the  testator  afterwards 
had  called  in  the  money  due  on  any  one  of  them,  it  would 
have  been  a  revocation  pro  tonio,  according  to  many 
determinations;  though  this  has  been  doubted,  where 
~  the  money  is  Voluntarily  paid  in.  The  present  aeems  to 
be  only  a  kind  of  specific  bequest. 

As  to  the  statute  of  mortmain^  it  was  admitted  by  tta 

defendant's. counsel,  that  if  a  will  is  tekdc  of  real  estate, 

before  the  apt,  wherebv  .the  same  is  devised  to  charitable 

uses,  and  testator  dies  after  the  statute,  this  is  good,  sod 

so  it  was  held  in  Asbbtlfnbam  v.Bradsbaw,  173S  or  1739; 

On  a  reference  to  the  judges  and  the  cQurt,  they  relied 

very  much  on  a  case  in  Levinz,  upon  a  will  made  before 

the  statute  of  frauds.     But  a  will  of  personal  estate  (as 

tjie  present  .in  part  is)  differs  greatly  from  one  wherebv 

lands  are  devised,    because  both  under   the  statute  of 

Hen.  VIII.   of  wills,    and  also  under  the  custom's  of 

boroughs,   enabling   persons  to   devise    lands,   it- was 

necessary  for  a  man  to  have  the  lands  at  the  time  of 

making  the  will ;  but  as   to  personal  estates,  the  W 

must, 
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must  be  taken  as  the  estate  was  al  the  teas*  qf  Ae 

testator's  death. 

Lord  Chancellor.— I  should  be  glad  to  tt*  how  £jr 
appointments  to  charitable  uses  have  bee*  held  good 
without  witnesses*    In  the  case  of  an  tattle  tail*  where 
an  appointment  is  made  to  a  charity,  it  is  good  without 
fine  or  recovery,  and  the  court  will  not  compel  the  issue  t 

to  join  in  the  fine  or  recovery.  It  should  seem  that 
where  copyhold  lands  are  devised  to  charitable  uses, 
without  a  surrender,  the  legal  estate  does  not  pass* 

If  an  appointment  is  equivalent  to  a  surrender,  and. 
passes  the  legal  interest,  there  is  no  need  then  to  supply 
the  want  of  a  surrender ;  but  if  the  appointee  may  come 
in  and  be  admitted  without  one,  there  will  be  a  chasm 
as  ta  the  title  in  the  court* rolls. 

>  Lord  Chancellor  being  doubtful  as  to  the  practice  in 
these  cases,  asked  Mr.  Green,  a  gentleman  at  the  bar 
qpoch  conversant  therein,  what  the  custom  was  where  a 
will  is  made  to charitable  uses, without  a  surrender;  who 
answered,  that  it  Vas  u8ua'  to  admit  the  jppointee 
without  any  surrender,  uniting  the  admission  of  the 
testator,  ahd  his  dying  seised,  and  making. an  appoint- 
ee*. 

And  Mr.  Aitornty-General  said,  that  in  case  of  an 
assignment  of  a  copyhold  wide*  a  bankruptcy  to  a  pur- 
chaser, there  is  no  need  of  a  surrender^  But  Lard  Chan- 
cellor said  this  was  under  the  bankrupt  act,  and  asked 
Mr.  Attomeq-Gtneral  whether  ie  ipsisted  m  the  heir-at- 
law's  making  fT  surrender.  To  V hjch  he  replied,  #that 
he  should  be  contented  witho*  <£  but,  for  the  greater 
security,  would  ebuse  to  have  jt  <J*nc,  and  submitted 
ihis  to  ibe  court.  'Hie.  case  *aa  adhourBCcl>  ana*  lhe 
Lord  Chancellor  desire^  search  to  be  *™de,  whether 
theTe  were  any  cases  of  appointment/  Jto  cL^aritabk  uses 

without  witnesses  :     *"j 

The 
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AdBngton  r. 
Cann,  MSS 
1740. 


Thejbllowing  cise  is  also  taken  from  the  manuscript 
of  another  gentleman,   formerly  very  eminent  at  thtf 
Chancery  Bar,   and  communicated  to  me  by  ah  able 
friend,  to  whom  I  was  frequently  obliged  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  work;  the  Chancellor's  opinion  seems  ta 
be  here  more  fully  preserved  than  in  Barnardiston,  130. 
Lawrence  Hollisler,  by  will  in  1 725>  devised  his  estate 
for  the  building  of  a  charity-school,  and  other  charitable 
purposes.     Then  the  statute  of  9  Geo.  II.  c.  36  passed; 
and  the  testator  apprehending  that  this  disposition  would 
come  within  that  statute,  and  be  avoided  thereby,  made 
another  will  on   1st  August,  1738,  whereby  he  devised 
the  premises  to  defendants,  William  Cairn  and  Mary 
Andrews,  and  their  heirs',  without  any  trust  appearing 
on  the  face  of  the  will.    But  on  the  0th  of  same  Aug. 
be  subscribed  a  writing,  which  was  found  after  his  death, 
wherein  he  recommends  to  his  executor,  William  Cann, 
*  to  assist  Mary  Andrews,  and  to  see  the  will  performed 
according  to  his  bumble  request,  and  according  to  the 
wonted  and  well-disposed  charitable  disposition  -of  said 
Cann  towards  all  men,  to  bring  the  whole  affair  to  its 
desired  issue/    The  testator  died  soon  after*,   and  the 
Stem  Trust,     plaintiff,  who  was  his  only  daughter,  and  heir-at-law, 
filed  her  bill  to  have  the  devise  set  aside,  as  void  by  the 
not*    The  defendants  insisted  on  the  will,  as  an  absolute 
gift  to  them  j  and  that  no  parole  evidence  4>f  a  trust  for  a 
charitable  purpose  was  to  be  admitted  by  the  statute  of 
frauds  and  perjuries  (29 Car.  II.  c.  3.):  and  denied  their 
ever  having  seen  or  heard  of  any  other  writing  but  the 
above  paper,    signifying  any  declaration  of  trust  con- 
cerning any  charitable  use,  or  that  any  such  directions 
as  are  mentioned  in  the  above  paper  were  ever  given  by- 
the  testator  to  Mary  Andrews. 

It  was  in  proof,  that  the  testator  had,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  given  directions  for  drawing  a  plan  of 

a  public 
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a  public  building;  and  several  witnesses  were  likewise 
examined,  to  prove  his  intent  to  leave  his  estate  for  the' 
building  a  school  or  hospital. 

The  question  was,  whether  here  was  a  specific  declara- 
tion of  trust,  for  a  charitable  purpose,  to  bring  the  case 
within  the  9th  Geo.  If.  ?  and  whether  to  bring  it  within 
that  statute,  the  trusts  must*  be  sufficiently  declared1 
within  the  statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries  ?  And,  lastly, 
whether  the  above  paper  was  a  sufficient  declaration' 
within  the  last- mentioned  statute  ? 

Lord  Chancellor  Hardtvici*  said,  he  was  under  som& 
difficulty  aboeit  determining  this  point,  front  fear  of 
breaking  in  upon  the  statute  of  frauds  on  tfee  one  hand 
and  the  statute  of  mortmain  on  the  other. 

The  question  has  arisen  purely  from  a  mistake  of 
the  testator,  who  thought  that  his  first  will,  though 
made  before  the  statute  of  M6rltAainy  might  be  affected 
by  it ;  which  it  could  not  have  been,  as  was  certified  to 
the  court  by  all  the  judges  in  the  above  case  of  Asbbum- 

ham  and  Bradshayu*      4  ' 

The  6 rut  question  is,  whether  the  present  case  is  within 
the  statute  of  frauds  and  puijuMn?  at 

His  lordship  said,  he  thought  it  was;  he  should  do 
greater  mischief  by  detbhnining  it  otherwise,  than  by 
leaving  a  loop-hole  to  elude  the  statute  of  mortmain,  in 
some  instances:  devises  to  charities  and  charitable  uses 
hare  been  held,  over  and  over  again,  to  be  within  the 
statute  of  frauds  and  peijuries.  It  has  been  endeavoured, 
indeed,  to  make  wills,  not  properly  executed  within 
that  statute,  to  operate  as  apf)ointmcnts,  but  this  could 
never  prevail*  And  therefore  in  all  cased  of  charities  See  Roberts  on, 
that  have  come  before  the  court,  it  has  been  held,  that  35^^.' 
the  declaration  of  trust  for  a  charity  must  be  express,  as 
the  statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries  directs*, 

*  50  Car.  \t.  c.  3.  9.  7.     It  is  enacted,  that  all  declarations  pr  crea- 
tions of  trusts!  or  confidences  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
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So  it  was  determined  io  the  caie  of  ih*  Jttonuy- 
General  v.  SpilUtt,  beard  fint  by  Lord  Talbot,  and  then 
by  bis  lordship  in  1730,  thojigh  there  were  some*ery 
(Strang  circumstances  in  that  case  to  have  supported  the 
charity.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that  the  words  of  the 
statute  of  mortmain  are  so  general  as  to  take  in  every 
trust,  whether  by  parole  or  writing ;  and  that  this  being 
a  later  iaw  than  the  statute  of  frauds,  is  not  boned  to  be 
construed  by  it.  But  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  source 
of  a  trust,  or  declaration  of  trust,  in  the  statute  of  m»U 
ftifin,  ought  to  be  directed  by  the  statute  of  frauds, 
which  did  normam  mpontre  fuhtris,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  trust,  what  should  or  should  not  be  a 
trust. 
3  P.  w.  944.  This  case  established  a  reversionary  charity  in  the  sur« 
Uoydi.Sp       pj^f  estat£  for  diluting  ministers  at  Reading. 

So  upon  the  act  1 1  and  It  Wm.  TIL  whereby  deviate 
in  trust  for  papists  are  mada  void :  the  definition  of  a 
trust  is  taken  from  the  statute  of  frauds.  And  if  a  bate 
parole  averment  of  a  trust  for  a\harity,  upon  a  will,  was 
to  be  allowed,  the  statute  of  mdrtmain  would  be  attended 
with  much  more  mischuwoug  ^dnacquences  than  ever  it 
can  do  good. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  was,  whether  this 
paper  was  a  sufficient  declaration  of  trust  within  the 
statute  of  frauds  ?  which  depends  upon  the  words  of  it ; 
and  he  thought  it  was  not*  Had  the  testator  made  a 
feoffment  to  himself,  and  his  heirs,  this  paper  might 
have  been  a  good  declaration  of  the  use ;  but  here  we 
are  in  the  case  of  a  will,  which  passes  both  the  legal  and 
the  beneficial  interest  to  the  devisee.  The  will  is  dated 
1st  August,  and  the  paper  the  9th  August;  so  that  if  s 

*  shall  be  manifested  and  proved  by  snipe  writing  signed  by  the  patty,  whe 
is  by  law  enabled  to  declare  such  trusts,  or  by  his  last  wi!t  in  writings 
rise  they  shall  ha  u^teijy  void,  and  of  none  effect,  &c  &c. 

the 
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the  paper  does  any  thing,  it  Must  enure  as  ft  revocation 

of  the  will;  which  it  cannot  do,  for  want  of  proper 

execution  within  the  statute  of  frauds;   as  trust  and 

equitable  estates  can  no  more  pass  by  any  writing  not   - 

properly  executed  within  that  statute  (i.  e.  by  sect.  5.  in 

presence  of  thus  or  fear  witnesses)  than  legal  ones  can. 

And  here  being  no  sort  of  fraud  nor  misrepresentation 

proved  to  he  used  on  the  testator,  he  thought  this  was 

not  a  saffcient  declaration  of  fruSt  within  that  statute. 

But  supposing  this  a  case  not  within  the  statute  of 
frauds,  and  that  it  might  admit  of  parole  evidence  to  prove 
the  intent ;  Is  there  any  proof  that  the  testator  intended 
that  the  whole  of  his  estate  should  go  to  charitable  uses  ? 
which  must  be  ascertained,  and  the  quantum  appear  > 
which  he  intended  to  give,  before  it  can  be  decreed  how 
much  must  go  that  way.  It  is  exp)essry  sworn  by  the 
defendant  Andrews,  in  her  answer,  that  the  testator, 
once  talking  to  her  about  the  estate,  said,  that  he  bad 
given  her  and  the  other  defendant  his  estate  by  will, 
"to dispose  of  as  they  pleased;*'  and  had  at  another 
time  saidj  t€  don't  dispose  of  too  much  of  it."  Now 
even  admitting  this  not  to  come  within  the  statute  of 
frauds,  still  here  is  no  rule  to  dtmw  4he  line  bv,  how 
much  shall  go  to  this  dharity.  He  may  have  given  these 
two  persons  his  estate  to  carry  on  his  intent  of  build- 
ings school ;  ~but  the  quantity  that  Atoll  be  applied  that 
*sy,  he  has  left  to  their  discretion  :  and  therefore  how 
can  the  court  determine  what  part  to  let  the  plaintiff  into  ? 
Ite*  .is  *,  case  which  can  tcarcely  be  precedented  :  few 
people  will  leave  their  trustees  -such  unlimited  power  as 
this  testator  has  done :  the  many  abuses  of  trusts  are  a 
sufficient  warning  against  it. 

The  last  consideration  is,  what  is  proper  for  a  Court 
of  equity  to  do  in  the  present  case.  Hia  lordship  said, 
be  was  under  **►  vbiigatien  K>  make  S  decree ,  as  the  party 

could 
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could  have  a  remedy  at  law  5  and  indeed  this  is  a  mere 
legal  title.  The  statute  of  mortmain  avoids  the  devises 
to  charitable  uses  ;  so  that  it  is  the  devise  of  the  legal 
estate  itself,  not  barely  of  the  trust,  which  is  made  void, 
and  is  just  tjie  same  a$  a  device  in  trqst  for  papists, 
within  11  and  12  Wm.  HI.  where  nqt  only  the  trusts, 
but  also  the  devise  of  the  legal  estate  itself  is  made  void  : 
Jn  the  case  ofCarrick  vtfErri?igton9  Q  fVmf.  361.  which 
.waj  upon  a  conveyance,  the  whole  was  held  not  to  b«y 
void,  because  part  of  the  trust  w$s  for  children  unborn  ; 
whereas  had  the  trust  been  for  all  papist,  the  whole  de- 
vise of  the  legal  estate  had  been  void.  I  can  therefore 
do  but  one  of  two  things j  either  retain  the  bill,  and  give 
the  plaintiff  opportunity  to  bring  an  ejectment,  it  being  a 
very  hard  case  upon  her,  who  is  an  only  child,  and  disin- 
herited ;  or  else  dismiss  the  bill  without  costs. 

The  parties  immediately  chose  to  have  the  bill  dis- 
missed without  cos,ta. 

It  has  been  since  established,  that  the  statute  of  mort- 
main did  not  abrogate  the  statute  of  frauds,  The  cir- 
cumstance of  this  case  showed  how  ready  the  propen- 
sity-was  to  elude  the  statute  by  creatiug  a  secret  Irysl,  but 
the  vigilance  of  the  court  has  since  pursued  and  brought 
the  reservation  to  light  by  a  bill. of  discovery. 
Amb.  20.  Sir  John  James  devised   lands  to  be  sold  to  pay  his 

Aity.  v.  WcTi  .  *    ' 

mouth,  174V.  debts,  &c.  and  the  surplus  to  be  invested  as  a  fund  for 
certain  charities,  which  he  forebore  to  mention,  a9  the 
trustees  knew  his  designs  as  to  charities.  This  charita- 
ble devise  was,  upon  the  foregoing  principle,  adjudged  to 
be  void. 

The  subject  of  secret  trust  for-cbarities  has  been  lately 
more  fully  discussed,  and  the  doctrine  settled  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases,  which  requires  that  they  should  be  stated  at 
.length. 

c  Ve*.  Jim.  *a.     Isaac  Hawkins  devised  the  residue.  $f  his  estates,  re*} 

and 
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•ad  personal,  Xo  three  persons  and  their  heirs,  whom  he  Muckleston  t>. 
also  appointed  executors.  But  by  a  .codicil  he  Revised  bomc&otbcw. 
another  estate,  afterwards  purchased  to  them  upon  trust  AD-1JM>1- 
for  \he  like  uses,  as  those  to  which  his  fopner  estate  stood 
/iaiied.  The  heir-at-law  filed  his  bill  against  them,  sug- 
gesting a  secret  trust  not  explained  by  the  will  but  ap- 
paitDt  by  the  codicil j  and  also  some  conversions  at 
d&rent  times  with  the  trustees  separately,  and  now 
communicated  by  the  -letters  of  Gisborne,  ,in  whifch  the 
testator  did  not  give  them  any  intimation  that  they  were 
to  retain  any  thing  material  for  their  ,o,wn  use,  but  that 
be  had  public  charities  in  view ;  3ml  though  it  was  not 
recollected  that  he  had  used  the  word  "  private,"  yet  it 
was  certain  that  appropriating  to  private  charity  what- 
ever they  might  find  themselves  legally  excluded  from, 
assigning  to  public  charities  would  fulfil  the  spirit, of  hi* 
intention  ;  that  one  of  the  trustees,  in  expressing  a  wish 
to  him  that  his  will  should  specify  that  the  bequest  was 
not  intended  for  their  private  emolument,  but  for  charity, 
he  intimated  decidedly  that  it  could  not  be  done  without 
invalidating  the  bequest.  Whether  he  distinctly  named 
the  mortmain  or  other  statutes  as  destroying  the  bequest 
was  not  recollected ;  and  on  asking  for  information  as  to 
the  kind  of  charity  he  preferred,  he  replied,  that  they 
wookl  be  the  best  judges.  He  gave  them  reason  to 
suppose  they  would  have  discretionary  powers  as  to  the 
application  of  it  \  and  that  one  of  them  {night  keep  what 
he  pleased  to  himself.  In  one  conversation  it  was  said  to 
him,  that  the  real  estate  might  bg  .affected  by-  the  wort-  ' 
main  act;  he  replied,  it  was  impossible,  because  they 
would  have  the  full  and  legal  right  to  the  whole  residue  ; 
the  distribution  would  be  their  own  act  and  deed.  Tha.t 
he  had  npt  left  any  declaration  in  writing  of  his  trust?, 
and  if  he  had,  that  so  far  9s  it  affected  the  real  estates  tJioy 

were 
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were  void:  and  the  bill  prayed  a  discovery,  &c.  to  which 
the  defendants  and  the  executors  demurred  generally.  . 

The  case  of  Adlington  v.  Cann,  \v^s  relied  upon  in 
aupport  of  the  demurrer.    For  the  plaintiff,  it  was  in- 
sisted that  an  express  trustee,  if  no  trust  is  declared,  can- 
not take  for  his  own  benefit,  as  Bishop  of  Clayne  v. 
s  Vet.  01.        Young,  and  Lord  Guilford's  case.  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon 
s  vtL  ju£  uo.  °l>«erved,  that  upon  the  interrogating  part  of  the  bill  tbat 
part  did  not,  in  the  terms  of  it,  connect  itself  with  any 
trust  necessarily  confined  to  a  secret  trust  for  charitable 
purpose*;  tbat  if  all  the  allegations  of  the  bill  were  neces- 
sarily confined  to  such  trust,  the  interrogating  part  must 
be  construed  according  to  the  alleging  part,  and  is  not 
to  be  considered  more  extensive  than  the  propositions  oat 
of  which  those  interrogatories  arise*.    But  it  will  be  seen 
whether  the  allegations  do  not  substantially  embrace  cases 
of  trust  far  beyond  the  purpose,  to  devise  on  the  one  hand 
and  carry  into  execution  on  the  other,  a  mere  trust  for 
charitable  uses ;  for  stating  declarations  of  trust  effectual 
or  ineffectual,  the  bill  states  a  case  in  which  the  heir  may  . 
be  clearly  entitled ;  for  there  is  no  doubt,  if  the  trust  was 
ineffectually  declared  in  its  origin,  or  being  effectual  be- 
comes ineffectual,  the  cestuf  que  trust ,  or  a  part  of  them, 
having  died  in  the  life-time  of  the  tfestator,  independent  of 
all  questions  as  to  the  statutes  of  frand  or  mortmain, 
the  trustees  would  take  upon  trusts  ineffectual  in  part  or 
the  whole.    If  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  case  upon  tbat 
ground  that  they  had  agreed  to  accept  the  devise  upon 
such  trults  a*  he  should  duly  declare  ;  his  lordship  was 
not  prepared  to  say  it  is  clear,  that  rf  be  made,  the  devise, 
meanitig  at  the  time  thereafter  duly,  to  declare  trusts,  and 
it  happened  that  he  did  not  declare  any,  that  sort  of  case 
would  not  be  wkhin  the  equity  of  this  court ;  and  whe- 
ther, if  they  admiltod  hit  will  was  mpde  upon  an  under- 
standing 
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standing  that  they  would  execute  such  trusts,  the  heir 
would  doc  have  a  right  to  sty,  do  trust  was  duly  declared : 
the  purpose  therefore  failed ;  and  the  trust  results  by 
law  to  him,  not  upon  the  intention  but  upon  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  intention,  and  he  is  entitled  to  avail 
himself  of  that.    Upon  that  ground,  therefore,  his  lord* 
ship  declared  that  the  bill  must  be  answered* 
Strong  as  the  testator's  purpose  appeared  uponGfo forwV 
letter,  he  did  not  Seel  himself  quite  equal  to  disappoint* 
log  his  heirs,  and  therefore  he  specifically  devised  some 
estates  to  them .     If  the  case  stood  simply  upon  the  will, 
the  defendants  were,  as  to  the  personal  estate,  trustees,  not 
uotly  by  virtue  of  the  office,  but  by  express  bequest* 
The  legacies  of  lOOOL  to  each  of  them  in  the  codicil  be* 
iog  equal  legacies,  the  inequality  in  the  amount  of  the 
testator's  bounty,  as  to  the  real  estate,  would  not  alter 
the  interference  that  they  were  to  have,  only  the  office  of 
executors  and  the  equality  of  the  legacies  would  make 
them  trustees  of  the  residue  of  the  personal  estate,    J  do 
not  know,  added  his  lordship,  a  case  in  which  a  legacy 
by  a  subsequent  Instrument  has  attached  a  trust  upon  the 
residue  under  a  prior  instrument,  but  I  do  not  know  a 
case  to  the    contrary ;   and  a  strong  inference    arises 
that  they  should  not  have  the  whole,  of  which  the  legacies 
of  IO00L  were  a  part  t  and  that  is  very  material  here ;  * 

for  it  gives  countenance  to  the  first  allegation  in  the  bill, 
that  before  the  will  was  made  the  testator  applied  to  them 
to  know  whether  they  would  take  the  estates  upon  trust, 
which  he  would  or  would  not  declare,  and  it  raises  upon 
just  grounds  and  principles  a  supposition,  that  even  be- 
tween the  dates  of  the  will  and  codicil  there  might  have 
been  some  uses  and  trusts  either  effectually  or  iiieffeo* 
tually  declared,  which,  attaching  themselves  upon  the 
gift  of  the  residue  of  the  personal  estate  by  the  will, 
would  explain  why  the  testator  gave  the  legacies  of  ]  000l< 

i  by 
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by  the  codicil  to  them  to  whom,  by  the  will,  he  had  givhi 
the  whole  residue  of  his  personal  estate.  Though  it  must 
necessarily  be  admitted,  that  if  there  were  nothing  more 
than  the  will  and  codicil,  I  must  put  this  construction 
upon  the  latter,  that  all  these  words,  "  uses,  trusts,  &e." 
would  be  satisfied  by  that  which  is  really,  not  strictly 
speaking,  a  use  or  a  trust,  but  a  mere  charge  upon  the 
real  estate :  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  have  resort  to  it, 
in  case  of  a  deficiency  of  the  personal  estate,  yet  upon 
the  will  and  the  codicil,  attending  to  the  particular  nature 
of  the  expressions  and  connections,  the  particularity  of  the 
expressions,  and  the  inference  to  be  thence  deduced9 
with  the  allegation  that  the  defendants  did  undertake  to 
take,  by  a  devise  expressive  of  some  uses,  intents,  and 
purposes,  the  court  is  authorised  to  hold,  that  though 
this  might  have  been  the  construction  of  the  will  and 
codicil  alone,  it  may  not  be  the  construction  of  the  whole 
case  being  taken  together. 

In  the  allegation,  that  no  use'  or  purpose  was  by  the 
will  or  otherwise  declared,  I  construe  the  expression 
"  use  or  purpose"  as  contradistinguished  from  €t  trust/' 
"  Though  in  one  sense  a  trust  is  a  use  or  purpose,  it  is 
capable  of  being  used  in  a  distinct  sense,  as  I  think  it 
was  by  the  person  who  drew  this  bill.  The  latter  part 
of  that  passage  admits  of  two  interpretations,  that  in  fact 
the  testator  has  not  declared  any  use  or  purpose,  or  that 
in  law  he  has  ineffectually  declared,  or  that  the  effectual 
declaration  made,  has  failed.  The  question  as  to  that 
must  be  answered  by  looking  at  the  whole  context.  I 
db  not  think  the  defendants  bound  .to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  is  not  manifest  by  the  will  and  codicil 
that  tbey  are  trustees  ?  that  must  be  tried  by  the  con- 
tents.of  the  will  and  codicil.  The  letter  of  Gisbvnu  dis- 
closes communications  between  him  and  the  testator, 
from  the  spring  of  1789  to  the  execution  of  the  will 

and 
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and  codicil,  and  Gisborne  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  Scent  trot* 
deal  of  his  confidence.     It  is  most  distinctly  disclosed  in 
that  letter,  that  thfe  testator  projected  an  evasion  of  the 
law.   Whether  he  looked  to  private  donation  or  public 
chanty,  whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  charity  he  meant 
to  establish,  a  distinct  communication  appear*  in  this 
letter  that  he  dared  not  put  his  purpose  in  writing  on 
account  of  the  statute  of  mortmain.    That  is  a  purpose^ 
in  aiding  which  I  can  go  no  farther  than  the  law  obliged 
roe,  either  on  the  part  of  him  who  projects  it,  or  of  him 
who  promotes  it  by  adopting  the  execution  of  it.    On 
the  other  hand,  I  can  go  no  farther  in  destroying  that 
purpose  than  the  law  furnishes  the  means.    But  the 
policy  of  the  law  requires  that  courts  of  justice  should 
distinctly  state  that  it  is  incorrect  conduct  in  both  parties; 
both  in  him  who  projects  such  a  purpose,  and  in  hirri 
who  carries  it  into  execution.     Though  there  is  great 
weight  in  the  argument  upon  Jdlingiori  v.  Cattn,  that  if 
a  trust  is  declared,  yet  if  it  be  so  loose  and  uncertain 
how  much  id  for  charity,  how  much  for  private  disposi- 
tion, that  the  court  cannot  see  specifically  what  is  the 
subject  upon  which  the  trust  is  to  attach,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult* I  agree,  to  attach  any  tni3t.    I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  upon  this  letter  alone  the  court  would  be  at  much 
loss,  or  would  feel  much  difficulty  upon  the  statement  of 
•firotexi.    An  intention  is  disclosed  in  that  letter  not 
altogether  consistent  with  the  other;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  each  of  thote  papers  leaves  a  great  deal 
to  be  disposed  of  in  charity,  according  to  the  declarations 
of  the  testator  himself  J  and  if  the  declaration  of  trust  re- 
served to  the  defendants  a  power  of  disposition  to  such 
charities  as  they  should  think  proper,  I  am  not  quite 
«ure  the  heir  has  not  a  right  to  call  upon  them,  to  Say  whe- 
ther they-have  done  so,  or  mean  to  do  so,  and  how  much 
they  mean  to  dispose  of;  and  to  give  him  the  rest*    It  is 

z  3  a  fair 
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4  fair  subject  of  argument,  whether  Gisbornt's  apprehen- 
sion of  the  testator's  meaning  would  bind  the  court, 
or  whether  the  court  would  not  say,  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  testator,  as  to  the  statute  of  mortmain,  the 
purpose  wotild  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  property.    A 
very  material  part  of  the  bill  is  the  allegation,  that  the 
defendants  pretend  the  testator  has,  by  some  writing  or 
otherwise,  declared  the  trusts,  upon  which  they  were  in* 
tended  to  take  the  residue  of  the  real  estate,  and  that  they 
are  willing  to  bold  upon  such  trusts ;  and  charging  that 
the  testator  has  not  legally,  or  in  any  effective  manner, 
declared. the  trust,  and  if  he  has  declared  them,  they  are, 
as  to  the  real  estate,  of  which  the  testator  was  seised  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  null  and  void.    They  might  be 
void  at  his  death,  but  good  at  the  time  they  were  created* 
Surely  the  heir  has  a  right  to  know,  whether  the  tn*U 
were  legally  declared,  and  continued  efectual  to  the  tes- 
tator's death.    If  bound  to  answer  those  questions,  they 
may  say  there  was  a  trust,  a  writing,  and  that,  if  ef- 
fectual, they  must  act  according  to  it.    The  heir  may 
aay  the  trust  waa  not  well  declared,  or  baa  become  inef- 
fectual in  the  whole  or  in  part.    In  this  view  of  the  ease, 
beyond  all  question,  the  defendants  must  answer  this 
bill  5  and  if  they  must  answer,  as  to  any  of  the  allega- 
tions, it  is  very  unnecessary  to  say,  at  present,  whether 
they  must  answer  as  to  the  other  part. 

I  wilt  not  prejudice  that  part  of  the  caae  farther  than 
by  saying,  that  upon  an  allegation  of  this  kind,  a  trust 
against  the  policy  of  the  law,  the  court  does  insbt 
they  shall  answer  it.  In  Adlington  v.  Conn,  then  was 
no  trust  upon  the  face  of  the  will :  but  a  paper  was 
written  afterwards,  which  clearly  demonstrates  that  the 
testator's  intention  was  to  devote  the  benefit  to  cbarit* 
ble  purposes.  If  it  rested  there,  it  is  clear  a  man  cannot 
by  an  unexecuted  instrument  attach  a  trust  open  real 

estate. 
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estate.   Bat  they  pleaded  the  statute.    That  mast  bar*  Secret  trust. 

been  allowed  to  have  been  a  good  pie*,  unless  the  court 

coaM  bare  said,  that  although  they  plead  the  statute* 

yet  if  tbey  answer,  admitting  the  trust,  it  would  be  fit  to 

discuss  at  the  hearing  whether  be  would  not  give  the  heir 

the  benefit  of  the  resulting  trust,  otherwise  be  would 

have  allowed  the  plea  at  once  j  for  they  would  except, 

because  there  was  no  answer  to  the  charge  that  the  de> 

fcndants  knew  the  secret  trust,  &c.    They  must  have   , 

answered  those  exceptions,  t  think,  upon  the  subsequent 

cases. 

When  the  cause  came  on  again,  the  plea,  the  benefit 
of  which  was  saved  to  the  bearing,  was  certainly  bene> 
^ckl;  for  it  alleged,  that  if  there  was  pothing  more  in  the 
case  than  a  will,  expressing  no  trust,  and  a  paper  thai 
could  not  be  read,  and  no  admission  of  the  trust  by  the 
defendants,  there  was  nothing  in  the  cause  applying  to 
the  conscience  of  the  defendants,  or  raising  the  argument 
upon  the  policy  of  the  law,  or  in  favour  of  the  heir ;  that 
if  the  intention  cannot  be  effectuated  according  tolawt 
be  shall  take  the  estate  upon  the  ground  that  it  re  not 
effectually  disposed  of.  In  a  subsequent  case  Sir  Tbomat 
Ptrier,  who  must  have  known  Adlington  v.  Conn,  took  ^^^^ 
upon  himself  to  examine  it,  and  when  it  was  very  mate-  Dupkuis  P.*; 
rial  to  be  adcurate  upon  it ;  and  he  says  expressly,  I/wd 
Hardwkke  compelled  the  defendants  to  answer.  If  so,  p»*,  i*o. 
we  see  in  a  subsequent  case  how  Sir  Thomas  Siwell>  no 
raean  authority,  a  judge  very  able  and  conversant  in 
equity  cases,  understood  it,  and  this  appears  also  to  be 
the  history  of  Adlington  v.  Omn,  by  a  note  of  Serjeant 
Hill.  In  the  case  before  Sir  Tbomas  Sewell,  the  original 
answer  simply  stated  the  will.  A  further  answer  was 
required,  and  by  the  farther  answer  the  defendants  stated, 
that  there  was  a  memorandum  not  duly  executed  accord* 
ing  to  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  that  memorandum  did 

1 3  certainly 
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certainly  point  to  a  disposition  of  the  real  estate  to  cha- 
ritable purposes.  Sir  Thomas  Sewell  went  a  great  length 
upon  that,  I  confess.  If  he  had  said,  the  law  would 
authorise  him  to  hold,  that  a  sufficient  denotation  of  an 
intention  that  the  .devisees  should  be  trustees,  the  diffi- 
culty would  be,  how  he  came  to  read  that  memorandum. 
But  he  took  it  in  another  way ;  that  as  they  set  forth  the 
memorandum  they  admitted  the  purpose  of  the  testator, 
and  put  it  not  upon  the  effect  of  the  memorandum,  w 
su&,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  but  as  taken  as  their  admis- 
sion. I  doubt  whether  that  is  quite  correct  reasoning, 
but  still  it  furnishes  Tin  authority  ;  for  Sit  Thomas  Sewell 
might  bp  wrong  in  the  fact,  that  that  was  an  admission, 
but  his  opinion  is  ^n  authority  in  point  of  law ;  that  if 
there  was  an  admission  he  would  execute  the  trust. 
Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  court  is, 
that  the  defendant  shall  answer  in  such  a  case,  and  if  be 
answers  in  the  affirmative,  there  is  a  resulting  trust  for 
the  heir.  Cottington  v.  Fletcher,  does  not  affect  this 
pase.  That  case  was  upon  the  grant  of  an  advowson, 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  law,  by  a  Roman  Catholic, 
in  trust  for  himself;  afterwards  he  turns  Protestant,  and 
desires  a  discovery  as  to  his  own  act.  The  defendant  put 
in  a  plea  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  but  by  answer  admits 
the  trust.  Lord  Hardwicke  is  made  to  say,  that  upon 
Cootb  «.  Jack-  the  admission  he  would  act.    I  do  not  knpw  whether  be 

jun.'  iaVe*"  ^  act  uPon  li  *  kut  '*  's  qu^rtionable  whether  he  should, 
for  there  is  a  great  difference  between  tlje  case  of  an  heir 
coming  to  be  relieved  against  the  act  of  his  ancestor,  in 
fraud  of  the  law,  and  of  a  man  coming  upon  his  own  act 
under  such  circumstances.  It  is  there  said,  it  might  be 
different  if  it  had  come  on  upon  demurrer.  The  reason 
given  is,  that  as  this  assignment  was  doge  in  fraud  of  the 
law,  and  merely  in  prder  to  evade  the  statutes  j  it  was 
doubtful  whether,  at  the  hearing,  the  plaintiff  could  be 

relieved. 
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relieved.    Lord  Hardwicke  means   to  say,  that  if  the  *««* trwl' 

defendant  admits  the  trust,  though  against  the  policy  of 

the  law,  be  would  relieve ;  but  if  he  does  not  admit  the 

trust,  but  demurs,  he  would  do  what  does  not  apply  in 

tbe  least  to  this  case  -K  the  plaintiff  stating,  .he  had  been 

guilty  of  a  fraud  upon  the  law  to  evade,  to  disappoint  the 

provision  of  the  legislature,  to  which   he  is  bound  to 

submit,  and  coming  to  equity  to  be  relieved  against  his 

own  act,  and  the  defence  being  dishonest,  between  the 

two  species  of  dishonesty  the  court  would  not  act,  but 

would  say,  "  let  the  estate  lie  where  it  falls."    That  is 

not  this  case. 

Then,  as  to  the  principle,  why  should  it  not  be  so? 
Surely  the  law  will  not  permit  secret  agreements  to  evade 
what,  upon  grounds  of  public  policy,  is  established. 

Is  tbe  court  to  feel  for  individuals,  and  to  oblige  per- 
sons to  discover,  in  particular  cases,  and  not  to  feel  for  * 
the  whole  of  its  own  system,  and  compel  a  discovery  of 
frauds  that  go  to  the  roots  of  its  whole  system  ? '  Suppose 
tbe  trust  was  to  pay  lOOl.  out  of  the  estate,  *uid  the  de- 
visee undertakes  to  pay  it,  if  it  is  not  inserted  in  the  will, 
this  court  would  have  compelled  an  answer  on  the  ground 
that  the  testator  would  not  have  devised  tbe^estate  to 
him,  unless  he  had  undertaken  to  pay  that  sum.  See 
cases  of  that  kind  referred  to  in  the  note.  3  Ves. 
tt,  39. 

The  principle  is,  that  the  statute  shall  not  be  used  to 
cover  a  fraud.  If  that  is  so  between  individuals,  and 
upon  aa  individual  claim,  there  is  surety  a  stronger 
call  upon  the  justice  of  the  court  to  say  upon  a  private 
bargain  between  the  testator  and  those  who  are  to  take 
apparently  under  his  will,  which  is  to  defeat  the  whole 
of  the  provisions  and  policy  of  the  law,  that  they  shall 
jbc  called  on  to  say  whether  they  took  the  estate,  as  they 
legally  may  not  do,  for  charitable  purposes.    It  is  very 

x  f  difficult 
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difficult  to  say,  that  if  the  justice  due  to  individuals 
obliges  them  to  disclose  in  the  one  case,  the  justice  due  to 
the  public  shall  not  oblige  them  in  the  other.  I  am  very 
glad  to  find  upon  the  authorities  thai  they  are  to  make 
the  disclosure.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  in  sound  argument, 
that  the  principle  of  policy  is  not  sufficient ;  but  I  do  not 
mean  to  decide  upon  this.  The  other  grounds  that  I 
first  stated  are  quite  sufficient.  If  I  am  bound  to  say 
whether  the  bill  stating  the  letters  does  or  does  not  make 
a  difference,  I  can  find  no  authority  that  the  defendants 
shall  not  answer  whether  they  put  the  declaration  of 
trust  in  writing.  Upon  the  former  of  these  grounds, 
therefore,  this  dejnurrer  was  overruled*  * 
p  Vt».  jun.  sis.  The  power  of  the  court  to  compel  a  discovery  has  been 
Stickland  v.  since  also  recognised  and  enforced  upon  a  verbal  agree- 
AMridge.  meut  between  the  testator  and  devisee,  the  former,  by  will 
in  1802,  devised  to  him  in  fee  certain  lands,  on  which 
the  devisee  had  agreed  to  erect  a  chapel. 

Upon  a  bill  filed  by  the  heir-at-law  for  a  discovery, 
and  to  annul  this  devise,  to  which  the  statute  of  frauds, 
29  Car.  II.  c;  3.  was  pleaded,  the  Lord  Chancellor  held, 
that  it  would  be  a  strong  proposition  that  the  providence 
of  the  legislature,  having  attempted  expressly  to  prevent 
a  disposition  of  land  for  purposes  of  this  sort,  was  so 
short  as  to  be  baffled  by  such  a  transaction  as  this.  The 
statute  was  never  permitted  to  be  a  coyer  for  fraud  upon 
the  private  rights  of  individuals;  and  though  within  the 
intention  it  cannot  be  said  a  trust  is  declared,  under 
these  circumstances  it  is  clear  a  trust  would  be  created, 
upon  the  principle  on  which  this  court  acts  as  to  fraud* 
In  the  ordinary  cases  of  estates  suffered  to  descend  upon 
secret  undertakings  to  do  acts  in  favour  of  individuals, 
the  court  compels  a  discovery  and  application.  It  would 
Jxj  singular  if  the  court  would  protect  them,  and  would 
Hot  act  to  prevent  a  fraud  upon  the  law  itself.    Put  it  U 

not 
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not  necemry  to  decide  this  case  upon  the  dry  principle: 
the  cases  alluded  to  in  Muckleston  v.  Brown*,   being; 
authority  upon  it«  '  In  Arlington  v.  Cann,  Lord  Hard* 
wicke  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  there  being  nothing  in 
tbt  will  attaching  a  trust,  if  the  testator  afterwards,  by  an 
unattested  paper  expressing  his  own  intention,  not  com- 
municated, said,  the  purpose  was  to  devote  the  estate  to 
a  charitable  purpose,  the  devisee  might  object,  that  he 
had  taken  under  a  will  well  executed ;  and  the  subse- 
quent paper  was  not  well  executed.    But  this  is  perfectly 
different  from  the  case  of  a  devisor  expressing  in  the 
paper  a  trust,  which  by  contract  with  the  devisee  led  to 
that  devise;  and  tiOrd  C.  B.  Parker  accordingly  said, 
Lord  HardwicMs  opinion  was,  that  such  a  bill  must  be 
answered;  and  Sir  Tho.  Sewell  meant  to  follow  it.    I  Attorney  t. 
fomctfy  expressed  doubt  whether  he  rightly  decided  upon  Fark*»  144« 
the  principle ;  but  the  principle  I  took  to  be  clear  law,  ibid.  its. 
•ml  that  is  sufficient.  '  "SS/" 

The  plea  was  ordered  to  stand  for  an  answer,  with 
liberty  to  except;    and  the  defendant  to  make  what 
he  could  of  praying  the  benefit  of  the  statute  in  his 
answer.    We  may  now  proceed  to  the  other  cases. 
John  Williams,  by  his  will,-gave  lOOOl.  to  arise  by   ,    '  w>_ 

i     *i  .  -..  Jones  ▼.  Wil- 

we  of  his  real  estate,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  spring-  liami. 
**ter  from  St.  Aryan's,  or  elsewhere,  to  Chepstow,  forAmb.0su 
tbt  use  of  the  inhabitants  for  ever. 

Lord  Chancellor  Camden  defined  charity  to  be  a  gift 
to  a  general  public  use,  which  extends  to  the  poor  as 
well  as  to  the  rich ;  of  which  there  are  many  instances 
in  the  statute  43  Eliz.  as  for  building  bridges,  &c.  the  < 

applying  water  is  necessary,  as  well  as  convenient,  for 
the  poor  and  the  rich:  and  on  these  grounds  he  declared 
the  legacy  within  the  statute  of  mortmain,  and  void. 

t»  *  .  Atty.-Gen.*  an4 

Hannah  Allen  gave  the  reversion  of  nine  freehold  Waident  of  St 
tomes,  eight  to  eight  poor  people  that  had  paid  most  Goading Ik<* 

and tnoUwf- 
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and  longest  to  the  poor's  books  in  St.  Mary  Overtf* 
9  Br.  Cba.428.  parish,  as  the  books  should  prove,  and  the  corner  house 
(the  Qth)  to  repair  them ;  and  gave  the  dividends  of 
8001.  4  per  cent,  annuities,  after  decease  of  a  tenant  for 
life,  to  the  eight  houses  for  ever,  to  each  house  41.  every 
year  for  ever,  as  the  bank  pays  the  dividends.— Gave  to 
the  poor  of  the  same  parish  the  rent  of  her  leasehold  in 
Park-street. — And  then  gave  coals  and  money  to  certain 
poor  of  same  parish,  and  what  was  left  to  be  given  to 
the  poor  in  smaller  sums. 

Mr.  J.  Bullet. — The  questions  are,  Whether  the  gift 
of  the  £00l.  can  be  supported;  for  this  purpose  it  is 
argued  not  to  be  within  the  statute  of  mortmain.  With 
respect  to  the  houses,  the  gift  of  them  is  void ;  then,  if 
the  gift  of  8001.  cannot  be  applied  according  to  ber  dis- 
position, another  question  arises,  whether  the  court  is  to 
apply  it  to  some  other  matter  ejusdem  generis.  The  court 
has  certainly  thought  it  could  vary  the  use;  but  the  rule 
may  be  drawn  from  the  cases,  that  wherever  the  court 
had  directed  the  sum  given  to  be  applied  to  a  different 
use,  there  has  been  proper  ground  for  the  court  to  say, 
the  use  to  which  it  has  been  applied  is  consistent  with 
the  use  declared  in  the  will :  but  there  have  been  subse- 
quent cases  which  have  varied  the  rule ;  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  of  the  testatrix's  applying  the  fund 
otherwise  than  to  the  persons  inhabiting  the  houses, 
would  be  contrary  to  that  intention,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  houses  being  the  principal  objects  of  bounty,  if  they 
cannot  be  supported,  it  is  not  to  be  given  to  the  poor  in 
general. 

The  second  question  is,  Whether  the  testatrix  has 
given  the  residue  to  the  poor.  It  is  impossible  to  put 
any  other  construction  than  that  of  the  defendant's  coun- 
sel {viz.  the  bequests  being  attached  to  the  nine  freehold 
fcuuuse$,  and  therefore  void,  submitted  that  tjje  residue 

was 
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was  not  void) ;  the  small  sums  given  are  out  of  a  parti- 
cular estate.  In  expounding  the  words  of  the  will,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  the  whole  of  the  will  together.  The 
testatrix  begins  every  new  sentence  with  the  words  I  give; 
this  helps  on  to  the  true  3ense  of  the  will:  "  what  is 
left,"  only  signifies  what  is  left  of  that  subject.— The  bill 
was  dismissed. 

Where  an  estate  be  given  on  condition,  and  the  de-  Mfcfc«l.T«n«, 
visa  take  possession  of  it,  he  is  bound  to  perform  that  *'J£°~;V 
condition,  though  a  loss  accrue  thereby.  tal. 

An  estate  being  devised  to  Christ's  Hospital  on  con- 
dition of  maintaining  six  children  from  the  parish  of  St. 
Uonard,  Shoreditch,  and  the  Hospital  having  taken 
possession,  the  rents  at  first  proved  insufficient  to  main- 
tain the  number ;  the  Hospital  had  maintained  only 
three,-  and  an  account  having  been  exhibited  to  the 
governors,  the  latter  had  been  satisfied.  But  upon  filing 
the  information,  it  was  found  that  there  had  been  a 
mistake  in  the  account,  the  rents  had  not  been  expended, 
and  it  appeared  the  rents  were  not  sufficient  to  maintain 

the  whole  number. 

Lord  Chancellor  thought,  whether  the  rents  were  or 
were  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  number,  the  Hospital 
having  taken  possession  of  the  estate,  was  bound  to  per- 
form the  condition,  and  that  they  should  have  considered 
of  that  previous  to  taking  possession. 

A  devise  over  of  lands  to  a  charity  does  not  defeat 
the  intermediate  life  estate. 

W.  Phillips  devised  to  Reverend  Adam  Aldridge  certain  J*"^*"- 
lands  to  bold  to  him  for  his  life  only,  on  the  express  *.  amA*. 
condition,  that  he  do,  without  delay  after  the  testator^  }„,.  *     * 
death,  convey  the  same  to  trustees,  to  take  place  at  his 
death,  for  the  use  and  support  of  the  preaching  of  the 
word  of  God  at  the  meeting  at  Lyndburst  for  ever  j  and 
in  case  such  preaching  should,  be  discontinued,  he  direct, 

ed 
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ed  the  same  to  be  applied  towards  A  school  for  teaching 
poor  children  at  Lyndburst  for  ever ;  and  gave  Abridge 
full  and  absolute  power  to  settle  the-  same  accordingly. 
"  And  I  further  expect  that  be  (the  defendant)  will,  with 
the  help  of  God,  after  my  decease,  without  delay,  settle 
and  forward  every  thing  in  his  power  to  promote  and 
carry  on  the  work  of  God  at  Lyndhurst  aforesaid,  both  im 
bis  life  time  and  after  Ids  decease.  And  ff  it  should  so 
happen  that  I  have  not  left  any  of  the  aforesaid  legacies 
in  a  lawful  and  legal  manner,  to  prevent  any  advantage 
being  taken  thereof,  I  do  hereby  give,  devise,  and  be- 
queath, such  legacy  or  legacies  unto  the  said  W.  Downer 
and  A.  Aldridge,  in  trust,  to  be  disposed  of  by  them  al 
their  discretion  for  ever." 

The  court  (Ashhurst  and  Buller  only  present)  held, 
that  though  the  subsequent  limitation  was  void,  the  de^ 
fondant's  life  estate  was  clearly  good  ;  that  the  religious 
persuasion  of  the  defendant  raised  no  ground  of  objec- 
tion to  hi9  taking  the  estate  ;  and  that  the  devise  over 
to  the  school  only  related  to  the  limitation  after  the  de- 
fendant's death. 

The  reporters,  in  a  note,  give  an  opinion,  that  the 
last  clause  appears  fraudulent,  as  being  an  intended  eva- 
sion of  the  statute,  grounded  on  Atty,  v.  Tyndal,  and 
that  it  is  distinguishable  from  Adlmghn  v.  Canny  inas- 
much as  this  is  devised  expressly  in  trust. 

The  testator  gave  several  legacies  by  his  will,  which 
he  directed  to  be  raised  out  of  his  real  estate ;  and,  among 
pthers,  a  legacy  of  lOOOl.  to  the  hospital  in  the  county 
of  L.  and  specifically  bequeathed  his  personal  estate* 
The  legacy  was  of  course  void  by  the  statute  of  mort- 
main. But  the  testator,  by  a  codicil,  revoked  thia 
legacy  of  lOOOl.  to  the  hospital  in  the  county  of  L.  and, 
instead  thereof,  he  gave  the  sum  of  5001,  to  the  hospital 
in  the  county  of  N.  without  mentioning  Any  particular 

fund 
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fond  out  of  which  the  same  was  to  be  paid,    By  the 
same  codicil,  be  revoked  several  other  legacies,   and, 
instead  thereof,  gave  smaller  legacies  to  the  same  legatees, 
without  mentioning  any  fund  out  of  which  the  same 
wtn  ttrbe  paid.     On  behalf  of  the  hospital  of  the  county 
of  N,  the  Attorney-general  contended,  that  the  legacy, 
being  given  generally  by  the  codicil,  must  be  payable 
out  of  the  estate  |  and  that  it  might  be  reasonably  sup* 
poacd,  that  after  making  his  will  the  testator  was  apprised 
rf  the  invalidity  of  the  charitable  bequests  charged  oa 
his  real  estate,   and  therefore  revoked  them,  and  be- 
queathed other  legacies   generally  out  of  his  personal 

But  Lord  Chancellor  Thui low  thought  that  the  codicil 
enly  oaeant  to  alter  the  quantum  of  the  legacies  in  some 
eaici,  and  the  objects  of  them  in  others,  but  not  the 
food  out  of  which  they  were/to  be  paid ;  and  that,  there* 
fort,  the  legacy  to  the  hospital  in  N.  was  void. 

An  estate  was  deviled  to  a  corporation  (which  cannot  x  Bro.cha.Rep. 
take  by  the  statute  of  mortmain),  in  trust,  not  for61* 
charitable,  but  for  private  uses }  the  uses  are  not  defeated 
hy  this  deficiency  of  the  trustee ;  but  the  trust  is  suffi- 
ciently created  to  fasten  itself  upon  any  estate  the  law 
nay  raise :  this  is  the  ground  on  which  courts  of  equity 
have  decreed  in  cases  where  no  trustee  is  named :  and 
thmfore  the  heir-at-law  becomes  trustee  to  the  uses  of 
Ike  will. 

In  the  case  on  the  will  of  Sir  John  James,  a  real  i  ves.  10* 
tstate  was  to  be  turned  into  money  by  a  limited  time, 
ad  then  for  the  benefit  of  two  hospitals :  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwtcke  held  this  to  be  within  the  statute. 

If  a  person,  who  has  defrauded  a  charity  of  any  bequest  Fraud. 
er  otherwise,  purchases  land  in  another's  name,  and    ukc>  m' 
dies ;  hi*  heir  procures  him  whose  name  was  used  to 
sell  the  land  to  another,  and  so  the  heir  receives  the  pro* 

duce 
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duce  thereof;  this  money  in  the  hands  of  the  heir  shall 

be  assets  in  equity  to  recompense  the  father's  fraud:  so 

if  the  party  whose  name  was  used  reconvey  to  the  heir, 

the  land  shall  be  asset*  in  equity*  because  he  comes  in 

upon  a  trust  descended. 

4  Brown  894.       A  bequest  of  real  and  personal  estate,  in  trust*  to  take 

ii98^-j         a  house  on  lease  or  otherwise,  and  establish  a  school  for 

Thackerdi.       the  reception  of  the  children  and  grand-children  of  the 

8.  t?  JU°"     *  testators  relations,  naming  them  as  they  should  attain 

the  age  of  seven  years,  until  fourteen  years,  and  then 

put  them  out  apprentices,  and  admit  others  as  the  yearly 

income  would  allow,  &c. 

This  was  held  to  be  good  as  to  the  particular  object* 
only,  and  bad  as  a  general  charity.  Lord  Thurlow, 
chancellor,  said,  he  Could  only  devise,  a  plan  for  tht 
education  of  the  objects  of  the  testator's  bounty,  and 
direct  an  enquiry  who  are  such:  as  far  as  it  tended  to 
establish  a  charity  for  general  purposes,  it  was  void  by  the 
statute  of  mortmain,  and  dismissed  the  bill  as  to  the 
Attorney-general* 
"4  Brown,  590.       But  in  a  subsequent  case*  a  gift  of  stock  bequeathed 

tSmJim^    fot  the  bencfit  °*  a  80n  for  his  ,ife>  witn  remainder  W 
his  children ;  and  in  default  of  any,  then  to  be  applied 

towards  establishing  a  school  for  the  poor  children  of  a 

parish : 

Lord  Thurlow  thought  that  under  this  disposition  b.6 

could  not  have  directed  any  part  to  be  applied  to  the 

purchase  of  land  or  building— that  the  master  might 

teach  in  his  own  house  or  in  the  church ;  and  therefore 

he  ordered  a  scheme  to  be  laid  before  the  master,  which 

should  not  include  the  application  of  any  part  of  the 

dividends  to  the  purchase  or  renting  land. 

4  Brown,  419.       Samuel  Travers,  by  will  in  1724,  devised  the  residue 

fey?!**.*""    °f  nls  re*l and  personal  estates  in  trust,  to  settle  an  an- 
nuity of  6oU  for  each  of  seven  gentlemen,  to  be  added  to 

the 
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thepoorkmgatsofWindsor,issuingoutofanestateof500l» 
per  annum  in  Essex,  and  praying  lhat  his  majesty  would 
incorporate  them,  and  enable  them  to  hold  lands  in  mort- 
main; and  that  a  building,  the  charges  whereof  should 
be  paid  oat  of  his  personal  estate,  should  be  erected  near 
the  castle  for  their  habitation,  who  were  to  be  superan- 
nuated or  disabled  lieutenants  of  English  men  of  war, 
and  gave  the  rest  of  his  estates  to  Christ's  Hospital,  for 
educating  boys  in  the  mathematics. 

In  1729  a  decree  established  this  will ;  and  Holditch, 
the  surviving  executor,  afterwards  died,  leaving  a  will, 
by  which  he  stated  the  intricacy  of  Tr avers7 s  affairs,  and 
the  long  depending  litigations  thereon,  and  considering, 
his  relations  who  wanted  assistance,  and  deeming  the 
bequest  for  Christ's  Hospital  the  best,  he  bequeathed  the 
nun  of  80001.  stock  in  his  name,  and  20001.  cash  to- 
wards the  uses  of  Travers's  will;  the  bill  having  stated 
that  the  estates  were  more  than  sufficient  for  the  charita- 
ble purposes  of  the  will. 

Lord  Thurlow.— If  the  testator  might  be  allowed  ta 
explain  his  own  meaning,  the  court  could  not  in  justice 
apply  the  legacies  to  any  other  charity  than  that  of 
Christ's  Hospital.  A  question  might  have  been  seri- 
ously made,  if  Travers's  estate  had  not  been  sufficient 
for  the  establishment  of  the  charity  for  the  poor  knights  r 
but  when  the  gift  is  to  two  purposes,  the  one  good  and, 
the  other  bad,  the  court  would  never  apply  it  to  the  one. 
which  is  bad* 

The  corporation  of  London,  by  their  charters,  may 
purchase  lands  in  mortmain  to  the  value  of  200  marks 
per  annum ;  and  hence  Sir  R.  P.  Arden,  the  master  of 
the  Rolls,  took  occasion  to  notice,  that  some  had  set  up  a. 
doctrine  that  lands  in  London  were  not  within  the  statute, 
of  mortmain,  and  might  be  devised  to  charities ;  but 
bat,  on  looking  into  the  last  act  (9  Geo.  II.  c.  36.) 

which 
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which  cleared  all  the  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  mort- 
main, he  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  lands  in  London 
were  not  exempted  by  that  act,  and  that  no  customs  of 
the  city  could  be  set  up,  for  they  were  not  reserved  out  of 
the  act.* 
s  Ves.juii.i04.  A  trust  of  real  and  personal  estate,  for  maintaining  a 
BcdwdJ  isoi.  botanic  garden  at  Stockwell,  which  the  testator  conceived 

would  be  for  public  benefit,  was  declared  void. 
io  Vet. jan. 99.  Bridget  Bevan>  by  will  in  1779>  devised  a  bouse  in 
a*/  iso*?1*"  Carmarthen  to  trustees  in  fee,  to  deposit  therein  all  the 
bibles,  testaments,  and  other  religious  books  and  tracts, 
for  the  use  of  the  Welch  charity-school,  for  the  increase 
and  improvement  of  Christian  knowledge,  which  she 
should  have  at  her  death,  and  all  other  books  and  tracts, 
as  in  pursuance  of  the  trusts,  should  be  purchased  or 
given  for  those  charitable  purposes,  and  for  that  purpose 
her  servants  were  to  live  there,  who  should  look  after  the 
books,  and  she  gave,  her  residuary  personal  estate  for  the 
use  of  those  schools  as  long  as  they  should  continue,  and 
for  the  increase,  &a  as  the  trustees  should  think  conducive 
to  the  said  charitable  purposes,  with  consequent  direc- 
tions. 

Upon  the  enquiry  directed  into  the  nature  of  the  cha- 
rity, it  appeared  that  the  institutions  or  establishments 
Were  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  cr  Welch 
Piety,"  or  the  «  Welch  Circulating  Charity  Schools ;" 
the  nature  and  purposes  of  which  were,  to  teaeh  the  poor 
ignorant  people  the  Welch  language,  and  to  teach  men, 
women,  and  children  of  all  ages  to  read  ;  who,  by  reason 
of  their  poverty,  were  unable  to  pay  for  learning,  and  in 
some  places  to  write,  and  for  that  purpose  to  find  them 
bibles  and  other  religious  books,  and  also  to  teach  them 
the  church  catechism,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  prior 

•  S'MJmi  *  lUUf  after  Mkb»etaM  Tom,  1790. 
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ciples  of  the  Christian  religion  according  to  the  church 
of  England ;  and  that  the  institutions  were  commenced 
by  Griffith  Jones,  in  17S3*  with   the  assistance  of  the 
society  for  the  promotion  of  christian  kriowledge,  and4he 
voluntary  contribution  of  himself  and  others,  and  that 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted  by  G.  Jones 
was   by   sending  Welch  school -masters  to  the  several 
parishes  in  North  aiyl  South  Wales  to  open  schools  at 
the  request  of  the  officiating  minister  and  parishioners, 
who  sent  petitions   for  that    purpose;  appointing  in- 
spectors to  examine  the  scholars,  and   to   see  that  the 
masters  attended  to  their  duty. 

Lord  Eidon,  chancellor,  said,  The  establishment  in- 
volved circumstances  to  be  looked  at  with  great  jealousy, 
conducted  under  no  authority,  the  school-master  ap- 
pointed under  the  sanction  of  no  licence,  the  nature  of  the 
books  beyond  bibles  and  testaments  not  ascertained,  and 
the  residence  of  persons  sent  to  different  parts  regulated 
upon  a  system  directly  contrary  to  the  establishment  of 
this  country,  which  gives  the  school- master  a  connection 
with  the  place .  for  life.  That  this  case,  differed  from 
Brawn  v.Yeale.  If  there  was  nothing  more  in  this  will 
I  should  be  bound  to  say,  tbat  whether  there  is  more 
or  less  objections  to  the  words  "  other  religious  books 
and  tracts,"  there  is  a  denotation  of  a  religious  purpose, 
to  which  the  fund  may  be  applied,  with  an  option  how 
it  should  be  applied;  and  I  must  execute  one  term  of 
that  option. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  the  testatrix  contemplated 
a  charity  that  was  to  have  continuance;  and  did  not, 
if  it  was  not  to  have  continuance,  devote  it  to  any  cha- 
ritable  purpose  whatsoever.  But  upon  the  whole  she 
contemplated  the  two  events,  that  it  might  or  might  not 
have  continuance,  and  when  the  charity  subsisted  upon 
voluntary  contributions,  of  necessity  it  could  only  last 

K  while 
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while  they  lasted  ;  and  she  meant,  looking  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  subscriptions,  but  knowing  they  might 
fail,  that  as  long  as  her  personal   estate  would  supply 
the  purposes  of  this  charitable    institution  so  long  it 
should  be  applied.    That,  therefore,  is  no  objection.   I 
am  also  of  opinion,  that  there  is  expression  enough  in 
this  will  to  compel  me  to  say,  that  even  if  that  charity 
had  not  cbntinued,  and  she  meant,  it  should  be  applied 
to   that ;    she  yet  meant  more ;  and  has   provided  for 
charitable  purposes  that  might  or  might  not  be  connect- 
ed with  that  charity ;  and  the  distribution  of  books  for 
the  promotion  of  christian  knowledge  is  expressed  so, 
tliat  it  appears  she  did  not  mean  her  put-pose  to  fail,  if 
the  particular  mode  of  promoting  christian  knowledge 
by  this  plan  as  to  Welch   schools  did  not  take  effect. 
Therefore,  even  if  those  charities  had  ceased,  this  pro- 
perty must  be  applied  to  the  charities  to  which  she  was 
adverting.    If  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  say  it  should  not  be  applied  to  charity ;  that  is, 
that  a  discontinuance  of  the  charity  operated  by  ber  own 
act,  would  authorise  her  to  take  the  personal  property  of 
the  testator,  which  she   ought  to  have  applied,  to  give 
continuance  to  the  charity  as  long  as  it  could  continue. 
The  next  consideration*  was,  whether,  upon  the  whole 
taken  together,  this  charity  is  so  ingrafted  into,  connected 
with,  and   placed  upon,  an   establishment  in  real  pro- 
perty, that  the  charity  cannot  subsist,  as  the  real  estate 
Biandford  v.     is  so  given.    It  is  not  necessary  to  be  executed  in  that 
120.      '        house ;  she  meant  it  to  be  subservient  to  the  distribution 
of  books,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  her 
purpose,  for  the  will  contemplates  the  time  when  the 
charity  might  continue,  and   the  house  might  be  no 
longer  applicable.    Next  contemplating  the  circumstance 
that  the  charity  might  not  continue,  she  meant  to  give 
her  property  generally  to  charitable  purposes,  connected 

with 
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with  a  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  christian  knowledge: 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  there  is  not    enough    to 
bring  it  within  the  authority  of  those  cases,  where  the 
principal  devise  of  the  land  haying  failed,  the  bequest  ot 
the  personal  property  is  so  connected  with  it  that  it  must 
fill  too.    There  is  enough  in  this  will  to  give  the  per- 
sonal property  to  charitable  purposes  connected  with  the 
plan  of  promoting    christian  knowledge.    They  were 
directed  to  propose  a  scheme,  regard  being  had  to  the 
species  of  charity  in  her  contemplation,  and  to  necessary 
checks  upon  the  institution,  so  as  to  render  it  conforma- 
ble to  the  establishments  of  the  country.    An  unlicensed 
Ichool  would  nol  be  consistent  with  that  view,  which 
this  court  ought  to  take  of  such  an  institution*  carrying 
it  into  effect  in  the  execution  of  such  a  plan. 

A  devise  of  a  reversion  in  land  to  trustees  of  a  tfte- 
thodist  congregation,  to  be  applied  as  they  Should  think 
fit,  is  not  bound  by  the  statute  of  mortmain.  This  was 
held  upon  a  Special  case  reserved  from  the  Coventry 
assizes,  upon  an  ejectment  brought  by  the  trustees  against 
t  person  in  possession  upon  the  will  of  F.  Faulkner, 
who,  in  1765,  devised  the  lands  in  question  to  trustee* 
after  the  decease  of  his  wife,  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum 
thereout  to  pay  legacies,  "  and  the  overplus  or  reversion 
of  the  premises  to  be  applied  by  them,  and  the  officiating 
ministers  of  the  congregation  or  assembly  of  the  people 
called  Methodists,  that  then  usually  or  should  for  the 
time  being  assemble  at  Longford,  and  as  they  should 
from  time  to  time  think  fit  to 'apply  the  same/' with 
power  to  appoint  now  trustees  in  case  of  death,  aftd  ap- 
pointed bis  wife  residuary  legatee  and  sole  executrix. 

It  was  contended  that  this  was  not  within  the  statute, 
because  the  uses  were  indefinite,  (viz.)  as  they  should 
think  fit  to  apply  the  funds.  The  application  being  in 
their  discretion,  they  may  apply  the  funds  to  other  than 

K.  2  charitable 
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* 

Mon'ce  v.        charitable  uses,  to  acts  of  benevolence  and  liberality. 

Bishop  of  Du»--         .  .  ,  7 

ham,  1  Vcrcy,  which  have  been  considered  not  to  be  charitable  uses. 

jun.  99.  •  jj)e  court  thought  that  the  application  in  this  case  was 
left  to  the  trustees  still  more  indefinitely  than  it  was  in 
that  case.  As  to  the  legal  estate  it  was  held  to  remain 
in  the  trustees  to  reimburse  themselves  the  payment  of 
debts  and  legacies.  If  it  were  a  devise  to  charitable 
uses,  then  the  legal  estate  resting  in  trustee*  would  re* 
peal  the  statute. 

The  court  resolved,  that  this  was  nothing  like  a  devise 
to  charitable  uses.  The  trustees  might  apply  the  estate 
to  any  use  they  thought  fit.  The  will  did  not  aim  at 
confining  them  to  apply  it  to  charitable  uses;  it  was  left 
to  their  caprice,  and  unless  the  court  could  say  that  it  was 

TooncV  Cope-  a  devise  to  a  charitable  use,  it  was  not  within  the  statute. 

? Eact*S?i?4#      The  truslee8  recovered  at  law,  however  chancery  might 

1805.  afterwards  dispose  of  the  fund. 


SECTION    IV. 


Of  Devises  of  Rents,  flJc. 


Rents.']  By  this  word  in  the  outset  of  the  act,  it  is 
clear  the  legislature  meant  to  restrain  any  bequest  of  a 
lease,  or  a  leasehold  term,  or  premises  held  on  lease  far 
years,  or  money  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  a  lease 
for  years,  to  a  charity ;  for  though  that  is  merely  per* 
sonal  estate,  yet  it  is  an  incumbrance  upon  the  land,  and 
savours  of  the  realty,  and  the  act  forbids  the  giving  any 
sVczey,  183.  charge  or  incumbrance  -affecting  any  lands:  and  if  the 
rents  should  remain  unpaid,  a  charity  could  not  proceed 
by  distress j  tor  this  would  be  putting  itself  in  the  Condi* 
tion  of  an  owner  of  land,  which  it  could  not  take  by  de- 
vise, or  purchase.    But  a  charity  may  hire  arouse  or 

lands 
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lands  in  (he  name  of  some  of  the  trustees ;  and  if  they 

ire  disturbed  in  their  possession,  they  will  be  accountable 

to  the  charity  for  all  the  damages  they  shall  recover  Duke,  u$. 

against  the  trespasser. 

But  an  estate  held  for  charitable  purposes,  prior  to  this 
act,  will  still  be  preserved  thereto,  and  the  court  will  al- 
ways support  a  charity  whether  incorporated  or  not,  with  1  Vczcyf«;2. 
its  utmost  aid,  and  will  rather  settle  its   right,  than 
dismiss  an  information.    Yet  where  a  parish  had  for- 
merly purchased   lands  for  a  charitable  use,  and  after- 
wards,  when  the  rents  were  much  improved,  the  vestry  Atty".  v.  Hart, ' 
raised  a  sum  by   annuities,  and  the  trustees,  by  their 17oa' 
order,  charged  these  lands  as  security  for  them,  the  parish- 
ioners filed  a  bill  to  set  aside  this  contract  as  a  breach  of 

their  trait,  but  their  bill  was  dismissed. 

fltvious  to  the  surrender  of  all  the  charter-lands  of  Atty.-Gencrai 
Ntwc*tiU»under-line,  to  the  crown,  in  1684,  a  lease  for  Barn.  c&.Chu. 
1000  years  was  privately  granted  to  one  Ballard  and151' 
others,  in  trust  to  permit  the  corporation  to  dispose  of 
the  rents  and  profits  thereof,  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
minister,  and  relief  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  borough, 
in  such  manner  as  the  corporation  should  think  proper. 
The  lease  lay  dormant  many  years,  till  the  executor  of 
the  last  surviving  trustee  assigned  it  to  Offley  \  and  dur~ 
*&g  the  interval  the  corporation  continued  in  possession 
of  the  premises,  and  managed  the  estates  themselves,  as 
they  had  done  before ;  out  of  which  they  maintained  the 
poor,  for  whom  there  was  no  rate.  Information  was 
filed  against  the  corporation,  to  establish  the  lease  and 
alignment  for  the  residue  of  the  term,  and  the  charity 
to  which  the  lands  were  subject,  &c. 

As  to  the  charity,  Lord  Chancellor  Hurdwicke  saicl— 
It  has  been  said,  that  whatever  becomes  of  the  term,  or 
the  assignment,  it  appears  that  the  estate  was  applicable 
to  a  charity,  and  that  upon  that  ground  this  court  ought 

K3  to 
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to  interpose.  And  in  that  it  has  been  rightly  said;  for  if 
an  information  is  brought  in  the  name  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  ahd  it  appears  that  there  is  a  charity  which  this 
court  ought  to  support,  though  the  information  is  mi§- 
Ibid.  490.  taken  in  praying  such  relief  foi  the  charity  which  cannot 
be  bad,  yet  \hp  court  will  not  dismiss  the  information, 
bnt  will  support  the  charity  in  such  manner  as  can  be 
by  law.  It  has  been  said,  that  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  sufficient  evidence  to  shew,  that  this  estate  belonging 
to  the  corporation  was  subject  to  a  charity ;  but  that  does 
sufficiently  appear. 

•  It  19  recited  by  the  lease  of  1684,  that  the  issues  of 
these  lands  were  employed  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  borough,  and  the  minister  of  the 
town,  and  other  pious  uses.  This  is  evidence,  that  ante- 
cedent to  the  lease  the  rents  used  to  be  employed  in  that 
manner.  And  though  it  is  suggested  that  this  is  a  fie* 
tion  in  the  recital,  yet,  his  lordship  said,  he  would  not 
presume  it  to  be  so,  unless  evidence  had  been  shewn, 
that  before  the  making  that  lease  the  rents  and  profits 
were  applied  in  a  different  manner ;  but  no  evidence  of 
that  sort  has  been  given.  And  it  appears  too,  from  ex- 
pressions dropped  in  the  entries  in  their  books,  that 
some  of  their  estates  were,  given  them  by  private  donors 
for  charitable  purposes.  The  usage  likewise  since  that 
time  is  evidence  of  the  usage  precedent ;  namely,  that 
the  rents  and  profits  were  so  applied  before  that  time; 
and  since  that  time  the  profits  of  these  estates  have  been 
employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  minister  has  been  maintained  out  of  them,  not  in- 
deed by  having  a  certain  allowance,  for  sometimes  he 
has  had  80l.  sometimes  151.  per  annum,  and  sometimes 
nothing  ;  and  the  poor  have  been  maintained  out  of 
them  constantly.  There  have  been  no  instances  of  a  rate 
in  this  town  made  for  their  relief. 

For 
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Pot  these  reason*,  his  lordship's  opinion  was,  that  the 
chanty  most  be  established ;  however,  it  deserved  con- 
sideration in  what  manner  it  should  be  established.  He 
said,  the  charity  must  be  so,  which  is  for  the  support  of 
the  minister  |  the  difficulty  is  concerning  the  quantum 
he  mast  have.  The  right  way  is  to  decree  these  estates 
to  be  subject  to  the  maintenance  of  the  minister,  and  the 
other  charitable  *  purposes,  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  corporation ;  with  liberty  to  apply  to  the  court  in 
case  the  corporation  do  not  exercise  their  discretion  in  a 
reasonable  manner.     And  so  decreed. 

A  devise  of  the  whole  profits  of  an  estate  to  charity;  tiss.   Atty.v 

.  •  Johnson* 

if  tbe  rents  increase  they  go  to  increase  the  charity.-— Lord  Amb.  ioo. 
Hardwkke,  C. 

Sir  David  Williams,  by  will,  15th  Jan.  1612,  devised 
the  whole  profits  of  the  tithes  in  Gwentber  in  Brecon,  to 
bt  disposed  of  for  ever  to  the  uses  thereafter  specified ; 
and  then  gave  to  several  charities  and  other  public  uses 
several  certain  sums  to  be  paid  annually ;  all  which  sums 
taken  together  made  up  the  value  of  the  tithes  at  that 
time.  The  tithes  had  since  been  greatly  increased,  and 
then  produced  annually  more  than  sufficient  to  answer 
those  particular  sums  in  the  will. 

Query ,  Whether  the  surplus  should  be  applied  in  aug- 
mentation of  those  uses,  or  should  go  to  the  heir-at  law  ? 
Tbe  case  cited  at  the  bar,  of  Tbetfqrd  School,  8  Co.  130. 
js  to  the  purpose :  but  a   difference  argued,  that   the 
estate  in  that  case  was  given  to   feoffees.    In  this  case 
the  heir-at-law  is  the  trustee  ;  and  testator  might  intend, 
if  any  surplus,  his  heir-at-law  should  have  it.     But  in 
fbetford  School  case  the  surplus  must  have  gone  to  the 
feoffees.     Indeed,  at  the  time  that  case  happened,  courts 
of  justice  had  not  discovered   that  the  feoffees  would  be 
trustees  for  the  heir-at-law  of  the  surplus,  if  rhere  should 
fee  any.    But  this  case  is  stronger  than  that;  for  tt)e 

K  4  testator 
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testator  declares  the  whole  profits  should  be  applied; 
and'  being  the  case  of  tithes,  it  is  much  stronger  still, 
because  tithes  are  uncertain,  and  might  by  this  time  ban 
been  of  much  less  annual  value,  by  changing  the  arable 
into  pasture,  fee— -It  is  a  clear  case. 

Refer  it  to  the  Master  to,  &c.  But  I  do  not  intend 
all  the  uses  should  be  proportionably  augmented ;  such 
as  10s.  for  an  annual  sermon,  &c.  need  no  greater  al- 
lowance, unless,  as  the  clergy  in  Wales  are  in  general 
ill  provided  for,  the  augmentation  to  be  considered  si 
adding  to  his  provision. 

This  case  was  authority  for  a  subsequent  decision,  in 
Atty.  v.Sparkes,  by  Sir  John  Strange,  who  sat  for  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke :  where  the  rents  and  profits  bad 
increased,  the  augmentation  was  decreed  in  favour  of 
the  charity,  which  must  have  borne  any  loss  by  a  de» 
»  Von.  so;,  crease.— Vid*  Atty.  v.  Major,  &c.  of  Coventry  j  Arnold 
v.  Atty*  in  1753. 

A  lease  for  /ears  held  under  the  Crown  of  the  right  of 
laying  mooring  chains  in  the  river  Thames  was  devised 
to  a  Charity. 
1750.— Ncg«  Sir  Thomas  Clarke,  master  of  the  mils,  held  this  to 
AmtTsor?  ^e  c'earty  a  franchise,  like  a  market,  which  may  be  in 
other  persons  than  the  owner  of  the  soil  that  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  consider  in  whom  the  right  of  the  soil  is: 
It  is  an  inheritance  vested  in  the  crown,  and  granted  out 
for  years ;  the  rent  is  reserved  to  the  king,  his  heirs,  and 
successors,  payable  at  the  Exchequer*  This  put  an  ead 
to  the  only  question  which  was  made  on  behalf  of  the 
charity,  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  land.  The  chains 
being  moveable  makes  this  franchise  no  more  personal 
than  fairs  or  markets  are.  This  is  a  grant  of  an  interest 
in  the  inheritance. 

In  Hall  v»  Grey -Coat -Hospital,  1747,  Fbrtesnu? 
master  of  the  rolls,  was  of  opinion,  that  a  mortgage  in 
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fee  is  within  the  statute  of  mortmain.  In  Atty.  v.  M$r- 
ricke,  Sir  John  Strange  considered  a  mortgage  in  fee  to 
be  an  interest  in  the  land. 

And  where  an  estate  is  granted  or  devised  for  a  charity,  Atty.  v.  Haber- 
and  the  rents  are  afterwards  increased  by  the  trustees,  there  pa])ry  \  Bf^ 
is  no  resulting  trust  for  the  heir-at-law;  but  the  charity  ,08-*v*-Ju,l« 
shall  have  the  advantage  of  the  surplus.    The  fbunda* 
tion-school  at  Newport,  established  by  William  Adams, 
under  a  deed  in  1656)  and  subsequent  charter  and  act 
of  Parliament ;  and  by  another  deed  placed  by  him  under 
the  direction  of  the  Haberdashers9  Company,  during  his 
life-time,  they  were  to  receive  and  dispose  of  the  rents 
and  profits  in  the  payment  of  the  several  yearly  sums 
after-mentioned,  and  had  power  to  let  the  land,  and  to 
make  leases,  reserving  the  rent  of  1751.  or  more,  exclusive 
of  taxes,  and  pay  201,  a  year  to  a  preacher,  and  other  sums 
for  a  schoolmaster  and  usher,  and  for  four  exhibitions,  and 
other  stipulated  uses.    The  rents  amounted  to  the  same 
as  the  sums  thua  directed  to  be  paid,  and  at  their  expira- 
tion the  Company  increased  the  rents  to  4001.,  and  had 
applied   the  surplus  to  their  own  use,  which  was  now 
claimed  by  the  heir-at-law ;  and  a  bill  was  filed  for  an 
account,  and  to  establish  and  increase  the  charity  5  and 
the  question  was  whether  the  testator's  intention  was, 
that  the  whole  rents  should  go  to  the  charity.    AH  cases 
of  this  kind  resolve  themselves  into  the  intention  of  the 
donor. 

Lord  Commissioner  Eyre  said,  he  could  not  bring  his 
mind  to  think  there  was  any  resulting  trust  for  the  heir-, 
at-law,  according  to  the  general  intent  of  the  parties,  to 
be  gathered  from  both  the  instruments  taken  together. 
The  import  of  the  first  deed  was,  to  convey  the  whole 
estate  to  the  charity.  If  nothing  more  had  been  done, 
fLll  that  would  have  been  necessary  would  have  been  to 

have 
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have  come  here  to  have  a  plan  formed  for  carrying  it  into 
execution ;  but  the  second  deed  shews  it  to  be  his  inten- 
tion to  have  the  disposition  of  the  rents  and  profits  for 
his  life,  making  the  payments  for  the  charity.  He  did 
afterwards  make  a  lease  of  it  to  a  relation,  reserving  I7al. 
rent.  When  these  ohjects  were  satisfied,  the  trusts  were 
secured  as  far  as  it  was  confined  to  1751.  a  year;  and 
then  the  general  trusts  in  the  first  deed  were  to  be  exe- 
cuted. With  respect  to  the  heir,  there  could  be  no 
intention  in  his  favour.  It  is  argued  on  the  ground  of 
omission,  because  there  is  nobody  else  to  take.  In  the 
usual  case,  the  surplus  results  to  the  charity ;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  look  further  for  objects;  it  must  be  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  charity,  either  to  extend  it  to  new 
purposes,  or,  which  is  better,  to  encrease  the  present 
provisions.  The  charity  being  limited  for  a  time,  the 
accumulation  must  go  to  the  purposes  of  the  charity. 
There  is  no  such  necessity  that  we.  must  decree  it  to  the 
heir  for  want  of  objects ;  and  therefore  there  is  nothing 
resulting  to  him— therefore  there'  must  be  an  account  of 
the  rents  and  profits,  &c.  And  the  other  lords-com- 
'  missioned  (Ashhurst  and  fVilswJ  consenting,  decreed 
accordingly* 

Consequent  to  this  principle  of  the  encrease  of  rents 
belonging  to  the  charity  to  whom  they  were  devised, 
arises  the  improvements  of  charity  estates;  which  im- 
provements the  trustees  are  bound  to  regard,  as  to  all 
land  held  in  mortmain,  without  adding  tQ  the  lands :  for 
whatsoever  is  already  in  mortmain  is  to  be  improved, 
but  cannot  be  augmented. 
•Vcs.jun.  isr.  Edwafd  Tawney  having  by  deed,  inrolled  in  I7y7, 
Atty.T.  Par-     established  alms-houses  in  Oxford,  afterwards  bv  will  in 

sons,  1803.  .  1  . 

1800  gave  the  interest  of  stock  to  the  alms-men,  and 
the  remainder  of  such  interest  to  be  laid  put  ip  rebuild- 
ing 
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irtg,  repairing,  altering,  or  adding  to  and  improving  the 
houses  and  ground,  for  their  benefit;  and  the  residue  of 
his  estate  to  his  nephew  and  niece* 

It  was  contended  for  the  charity,  that  in  the  cases 
before  Lord  Hardwicke,  it  is  taken  to  he  clear,  that 
where  there  is  land  in  mortmain,  there  is  no  objection 
to  repairing,  improving,  and  even  building  upon  that 
land,  according  to  Attorney  v.  Bowles*,  and  the  late 
cases  take  the  same  course  against  the  opinion  of  Lord 

ft  Vm  Iai 

Norlbmgtony  in  Attorney  v.  Tyndal,  and  the  subsequent  a  v«.  istl 
cases.  Am- 01* 

On  the  other  side  it  was  suggested,  whether  under 
the  words  "  adding  to"  the  testator  did  not  intend  that 
the  trustees  should  not,  if  they  thought  fit,  purchase 
laud  for  the  charity,  and  then  one  object  being  illegal, 
whether  the  whole  is  not  vitiated.  That  Lord  Northing- 
ton  held  the  object  was  to  prevent  the.  melioration  and 
improrement  of  land  in  mortmain. 

Lord  Eldon,  chancellor.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
doctrine  of  this  court,  as  the  testator  had  in  his  life- 
time effectually  conveyed  the  land,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
statute  for  this  charity,  even  if  no  will  had  been  made 
for  the  purpose,  of  maintaining  and  supporting  those  poor 
men  and  women,  the  will  being  intended  only  to  operate 
as  prescribing  the  mode  in  which  they  arc  to  be  main- 
tamed  and  supported,  this  bequest,  according  to  the  cur- 
Knt  of  modern  authorities,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  understood 
not  to  direct  purchases  of  land  to  be  made,  is  good  :  but 
as  far  as  the  words  adding  to  relate  to  some  part  of  the 
context,  it  is  not  good;  for  it  is  only  adding  to  mes- 
suages, which  I  may  consider  to  be  upon  the  ground 
already  in  mortmain:  but  it  is  "  adding  to  and  improv- 

• 

,ng  the  messuages  or  tenements,  ground  and  appur- 
tenances." I  agree  with  the  late  cases,  which  go  a 
great  way  to  establish,  that  the  court  cannot  put  such  a 

construction, 
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construction  upon  the  word  "  erect"  as  was  pat  upon 
that  word  in  former  cases ;  and  that,  prima  facie,  the 
,  testator  must  be  taken  to  mean  by  that  word,  that  land 
shall  be  bought.  1  think  the  good  sense  is  with  the 
later  cases;  requiring  that  the  testator  himself  should 
have  manifested  his  purpose  to  be  sufficiently  answered, 
if  they  could  hire  or  beg  land,  according  to  the  expres- 
sions in  the  different  cases.  In  this  case  it  is  clear  the 
testator  has  adverted  to  land  already  in  mortmain,  ad- 
verting to  his  own  deed. 
AmU373.  Hair  is  v.  Barnes,   Attorney  v.  Chester,   and   many 

other  cases,  establish,  that  subsequently  to  Attorney  v. 
Tyndaly  at  least  a  bequest  of  money,  to  be  laid  out  as  in 
this  instance,  is  good.  I  am  disposed  to  follow  the  later 
authorities, which  are  very  numerous.  In Attorney  v.Nash, 
though  the  demurrer  appears  in  the  book  to  be  allowed, 
without  any  reasons,  I  have  reason  to  know  Lord  Thur- 
low's  opinion  was,  that  if  a  testator  directs  a  school  to  be 
built,  and  does  not  advert  himself  by  words  in  his  will  to 
a  purpose,  that  the  land  is  to  be  acquired  otherwise  than 
by  purchase,  you  ought  to  infer,  that  he  meant  it  to 
be  acquired  by  purchase ;  and  then  it  will  not  do: 
therefore  declare  the  legacy  of  stock  is  good,  so  far  as  to 
the  payment  of  sol.  a- year  each  to  three  poor  men  and 
women,  according  to  the  will ;  also  so  far  as  the  surplus 
is  directed  by  the  will  to  be  applied  in  rebuilding,  re- 
pairing, altering  or  improving  the  messuages,  tenements, 
grounds,  and  appurtenances ;  and  so  far  as  the  additions 
directed  by  the  will  shall  be  made  upon  the  land  con- 
veyed by  the  testator  for  the  better  residence  of  such  poor 
men  and  women  :  but  that  it  is  bad,  so  far  as  any  addi- 
tions are  to  be  made  to  the  ground,  by  acquiring  other 
land. 
itVcs.juii.24i.  The  extension  of  any  charity  beyond  the  limits 
iso*'   hltC y'  Prescribed  by  the  founder  bas  always  been  viewed  by 

the 
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the  court  with  great  caution  and  delicacy,  as  it  tends 
to  change  the  application  intended  of  the  funds,  ,as  well 
as  the  original  plan.    This  can  only  be  done  where  it  is 
quite  dear  that  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  plan,  the 
general  object  of  it  will  not  be  destroyed :  and  the  bare 
notion  of  advantage  to  inhabitants  or  others  will  not 
warrant  such  an  extension.    This  point  was  well  con- 
sidered, in  an  application  for  leave  to  appoint  masters 
to  teach  the  modern  languages  of  French,  German,  &C4 
in  Sbeafiel&s  Free  Grammar- School,   at  Leeds,  which 
was  founded  in  1552,  for  the  children  of  that  town, 
where  the  tuition  had  been  confined  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  only,  and  did  not  extend  to  any  other 
branch  of  education  whatever. 

The  town  having  very  much  increased  in  its  trade  and 
population,  as  well  in  respect  of  its  inland,  as  of  very 
extensive  foreign  trade,  carried  on  in  a  direct  manner 
to  most  parts  of  Europe,  independently  and  without 
the  intervention  of  London,  the  learning  of  the  French, 
and  other  modern  living  languages,  became  a  matter  of 
great  utility  to  the  merchants  of  Leeds,  and  to  such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  were  concerned  in, its  trade,  and  a 
very  useful  part  of  education  to  the  youth  intended  for 
trade ;  and  therefore  their  free  grammar-school  had  be- 
come insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  necessary 
and  «mst  suitable  qualifications  to  the  rising  generation 
of  that  town  and  its  neighbourhood.  And  it  appeared, 
also,  by  die  master's  report,  that  after  a  sufficient  mam* 
tertanoe  was  provided  for  a  master  and  usher,  there 
would  be  a  surplus  arising  from  the  funds  of  the  charity, 
which  might  be  usefully  applied  in  salaries  of  such  addi- 
tional masters  as  might  be  employed  in  the  extended 
flan  of  education  suggested :  and  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  original  institution  and  endowment,  which  neces- 
sarily 
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sarily  excluded  the  teaching  of  any  useful  kind  of  learn- 
ing, and  he  therefore  approved  of  adding  a  German 
master,  and  a  French  master,  arid  a  master  for  teaching 
algebra  and  mathematics:  but  as  it  appeared  there  were 
a  variety  of  schools  for  teaching  writing  and  arithmetic; 
at  a  Small  expence*  and  that  a  greater  proportion  of  pre- 
judice might  arise  to  them  than  of  benefit  to  the  town  to 
have  these  taught  free,  he  only  approved  of  those  three 
masters  to  be  elected,  ad  the  master  and  usher  have  been. 

An  exception  was  taken  to  thi*  report,  that  the  donor 
had  intended  only  one  master  afad  one  usher  $  that  as  the 
Estates  were  copyhold,  add  as  part  of  the  rents  must  be 
set  apart  for  repairs  and  fines,  the  residue  would  not 
constitute  unreasonable  salaries  for  two  men  of  learning, 
who  were  to  derive  no-other  benefit  from  the  school  than 
their  salaries;  that  the  utility  of  the  French  and  German 
languages,  in  future  must  depend  upon  accident  and 
political  and  commercial  circumstances;  and  therefore 
it  was  not  proper  to  be  made  a  permanent  part  of  an  in- 
stitution like  the  present.  And  if  the  master  and  usher 
Were  not  entitled  to  the  whole  rents,  their  salaries  ought 
to  be  augmented,  rather  than  leaving  them  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  committee ;  but  specific  directions  should  be 
given  on  that  head. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  took  the  object  of  this  informa- 
tion, to  convert  this  old  school  into  a  commercial 
academy — that  strictly  the  cause  ought  to  be  reheard, 
and  the  court  ought  to  declare  what  is  the  charity,  but 
in  a  charity  case  that  might  now  be  done.  Upon  the 
principle  that  the  information  praying  wrong  relief,  the 
coort  will,  as  it  ought,  give  such  relief  as  will  do  justice 
to  the  defendant;  and  might  therefore  take  so  much 
liberty  with  the  record,  as  now  to  examine  and  declare 
what  i*  the  charity,  and  proceed  upon  that* 

frht 
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The  question  is,  not  what  are  the  qualifications  most  Atty.  r.  Pufcer* 
siitable  to  the  rising  generation  of  the  place  where  the  §j£J£" 

charitable  foundation  subsists,  but  what  are  the  qualifi-  i  Vcs.  43, 7*, 

419* 

cations  intended.  If  upon  the  instruments  of  donation 
the  charity  intended  was  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
free- teaching,  in  what  is  called  a  free  grammar-school, 
I  aih  not  aware,  not  can  I  reccrtlect  from  any  case,  what 
authority  this  court  has  to  say  the  conversion  of  that 
Institution,  by  filling  a  school  intended  for  that  mode  of 
education,  with  acholars  learning  the  German  and  French 
languages,  mathematics,  and  any  thing  except  Greek 
and  Latin,  is  within  the  power  of  this  court.  The  pro- 
position is  quite  different,  where  the  directions  prayed 
are  founded  in  a  purpose  to  promote  the  direct  object  of 
the  charity  5  and  where  boys  are  to  go  to  this  school, 
*ho  are  not  to  learn  Greek  and  Latin,  but  are  to  have 
a  particular  part  of  the  school  set  apart,  and  the  funds 
applied  for  a  different  purpose  from  that  intended  by  the 
donors,  which  may  be  very  useful  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  Leeds,  but  cannot  possibly  be  represented  as  use- 
fal  to  this  charity.  The  difficulty  is  insuperable.  It  is 
more  agreeable  to  principle  to  increase  the  emoluments 
of  the  master  and  usher,  for  carrying  on  the  purpose  of 
toe  institution,  than  to  bring  in  masters  to  whom  the 
object  of  it  does  not  point. 

Upon  what  principle  does  the  master  set  off  the  pre- 
judice those  other  seminaries  would  sustain,  against  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds  ?  If  according  to  the 
plan,  every  boy  to  be  brought  to  the  school  was  to  be 
taught  the  learned  languages,  and  the  circumstance  that 
these  other  sciences  were  to  be  taught,  would  induce 
persons  to  send  boys  to  the  school  to  learn  Greek  and 
Latin  also,  that  purpose  might  have  a  tendency  to  pro* 
Aote  the  object  of  the  foundation.  But  if  these  plans 
ut  to  be  distinct,    the  institution  will  be  singular; 

hazarding 
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hazarding  the  destruction  of  all  utility  whatsoever*  This 
is  a  scheme  to  promote  the  benefit  of  the  merchants  of 
Leeds.  To  make  this  school,  as  a  Greek  and  Latin 
school,  useful,  there  must  be,  what  the  authors  of  the 
charity  express,  a  learned  man,  capable  by  his  life  and 
doctrine  of  giving  the  roost  useful  information. 

His  lordship  then  declared,  upon  the  evidence,  that 
the  foundation  was  a  free  grammar-school,  for  teaching 
grammatically  the  learned  lauguages,  according  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  definition,  upon  circumstances,  without  varia- 
tion, in  fact  since  tfie  year  1553,  as  better  interpreters 
of  the  nature  of  the  charity  than  any  criticism  he  could 
form,  or  construction  upon  the  instruments.  And  be 
held  it  not  competent  to  that  court;  as  long  as  it  could 
find  any  means  of  applying  the  charity-funds  to  the 
charity,  as  created  by  the  founder,  upon  any  general 
notion  that  any. other  application  would  be  more  bene* 
ficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  to  change  the  nature 
of  the  charity.  A  case  may  arise  in  which  the  will 
cannot  be  obeyed,  but  then  the  fund  will  not  go  to  the 
heir;  upon  the  principle  that  an  application  is  to  be 
Bp.  Hereford  t.  Blade,  as  near  as  may  be ;  growing  out  of  another  prin- 
Adams.  ciple,  that  you  are  to  apply  it  to  the  object  intended*  if 

1  Vei.jQD.SS4.  L  i 

you  can.  It  must  appear  by  the  master's  report,  that 
the  court  must  despair  of  attaining  that  object;  or  the 
court  cannot  enter  into  the  question,  in  what  other  way 
the  fund  is  to  be  applied.  Upon  this  declaration  of  the 
charity,  it  was  referred  to  the  master  to  review  his  report 
as  to  any  plan  \  in  which  it  would  be  open  for  him  to 
consider  what  was  proper  aud  necessary,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  charity — declared  to  be  such  upon  the  record. 
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SECTION  V. 

Of  Incumbrances, 

Or  of  any  Estate  or  Interest  therein,  or  any  ways 
Charged  or  Incumbered    by    any    Person    whatsoever, 
or  of  any  Charge  or  Incumbrance  affecting  the  same*] 
Previous  to,  and   up  to  the  time  of  passing  this  sta- 
tute, the  courts  of  law  and  equity  were  accustomed  to 
maintain  not  only  devises  of  land,  but  of  rent-charges, 
annuities, and  other  incumbrances,  in  favour  of  charities 2 
the  first  case  which  shall  be  noticed  took  place  in  Easter 
term  next  before  the  date  of  the  act,  which  is  here  pre- 
served,  in  order  to  shew  the  difference  of  the  doctrine 
which  has  been,  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  statute. 
This  was  upon  an  ejectment  brought  in  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas,  upon  a  question  arising  out  of  the  will, 
dated  in  I609,  of  Nathaniel  Hudson,  who  devised  real 
estates  to  his  sister,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body ;  and  for  Scrap*  ▼. 
want  of  such  issue,  to  his  nephew  in  fee :  and  his  moiety  c.  b.  0  Geo.  *. 
of  other  estates  to  his  sister  and  her  heirs ;  and  in  case  ^JSt!  173*. 
his  sister  and  nephew  should  both  die,  having  no  issue 
of  their,  or  either  of  their  bodies,  he  gave  several  lega- 
cies to  charitable  uses,  payable  as  annuities  for  ever— 
remainder  to  such  uses  as  his  sister  should  appoint; 
which  payments  to  charitable  uses  he  directed  should  be 
paid  after  such  decease  of  his  sister  and  nephew,  without 
issue,  by  such  persons  as  should  enjoy  the  said  estates 
and  moities  $  and  gave  the  other  moiety  to  his  nephew 

in  fee#.« 

In 

*  A  devise  of  an  annuity  and  a  sum  of  money  to  a  person,  and  if  be  Devise  over  of 

to  withotti  heirs,  then  to  a  charity  1— as  this  would  be  void,  if  so  given  mS°Sf  U  void* 

-  2  P.  Wins.  609* 

L  to 
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In  1705  the  sister  conveyed  the  premises  devised  to 
her,  to  the  use  of  herself  for  life  i  with  remainders  as  to 
one  moiety  to  Sarah  for  life— to  trustees,  &c. — to  sons 
in  tail — and  then  to  her  daughters,  Sec. — and  as  to  the 
other  moiety,  to  the  nephew  of  Hudson  in  fee. 

She  died  without  issue :  Sarah  died,  leaving  issue  two 
daughters :  the  nephew  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  died 
.  without  issue,  and  the  other  entered,  and  made  the  de- 
mise to  the  plaintiff. 

It  was  urged  that  if  she  took  only  an  estate  tail,  this 
conveyance,  would  be  void ;  for  the  subsequent  words  in 
the  will,  in  case  she  and  the  nephew  "  should  both  de- 
part this  life,  leaving  no  issue  of  their  bodies,  or  either 
of  their  bodies,  then  such  charitable  legacies  shall  be 
paid  for  ever/9  shewed  the  testator's  intent,  that  she 
should  have  the  moiety  of  the  houses  devised  only  to 
her  and  the  heirs  of  her  body. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  insisted,  that  there  was  no 
devise  of  the  lauds  over  on  her  dying  without  issue,  but 
only  a  devise  of  three  legacies,  which  were  to  stand 
charged  on  the  estate,  in  case  she  and  the  nephew  should 
both  die,  leaving  no  issue;  a  contingency  which  had  not 
then  happened. 

The  court  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant ;  that  the 
lands  themselves  were  not  devised,  but  only  yearly  sums 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  lands.  The  intention  therefore 
seemed  to  be,  as  far  as  could  be  collected  from  such 
obscure  words,  that  she  should  have  the  estate  in  fee; 
but  if  she  left  no  issue,  and  if  the  nephew  left  no  issue, 
(who  was  heir-at-law  to  her  if  she  left  no  issue)  then  the 

estate 

Attv  v  Gill      to  a  common  person,  so  shall  it  be  also  void,  when  given  to  i  charity: 
1726.  the  word  heirs  shall  not  be  construed  to  signify  heirs  of  the  body,  where 

the  devisee  over  is  not  inheritable.  Here  the  devisee  died  in  the  life-time 
of  the  testator,  and  this  determination  was  made  on  a  demurrer  to  an  in- 
formation against  the  executors  10  establish  the  charity. 
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estate  should  stand  charged  with  those  annuities,  in  the 
kinds  of  any  collateral  heir. 

Soon  after  passing  the  last  statute  of  mortmain*  we 
find  the  following  determination  on  this  subject : 

A  devise  of  land  was  charged  with  an  annuity  to  asVcret,  37  s. 
ftinister  of  a  Baptist  meeting-house.     (Testatrix  died  Atty; v' ^^ 
before  the  last  act.)     The  question  was,  whether  this 
was  a  charity  of  such  a  nature  as  is  proper  for  the  court 
to  countenance  or  establish  ?     In  aid  of  the  arguments 
for  the  question,  these  cases  were  cited :   Da  Costa  v. 
D 'Pays ,  in  1743*  where  EliaS  D'Ptys,  a  Jew,  appro- 
priated a  sum  of  money  for  the  establishment  of  an 
assembly  for  reading  their  holy  and  divine  tew  for  ever. 
It  was  held  illegal,    as  against  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  establishment.     Atty.-Gen.  v.  Andrews,   in 
J  748,  copyhold  lands  devised  for  benefit  of  Jfytakers,  and 
established  as  a  good  charity.    Sir  J.  Strange  (for  Lord 
Chancellor)  said,  theRe  cases  seetn  strong  in  support  of 
this.      The  Baptists  are  persons   the  legislature  have 
thought  proper  so  far  to  countenance,  as  a  denomination 
of  Christians,  as  to  extend  the  toleration  to  them,  stand* 
ing  on  the  same  foot  as  Quakers,  another  species  of 
dissenters :  if  therefore  the  court  has  established  it  in 
case  of  a  provision  for  Quakers,  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  difficulty  should  be  made  to  give  this  kind  of  dissenters 
the  benefit  of  that  provision.     In  the  Quakers9  case,  the 
court  went  a  great  way,  not  only  countenancing  it  as  a 
good  charitable  use,  but  supplying  the  want  of  a  surrender 
to  the  use  of  the  will.     It  is  sothewhat  material  that  the 
mortmain  act  has  made  no  distinction  between  one  set 
erf  people  and  another.    The  minister  was  decreed  to 
have  the  arrears,  and  the  charity  established  for  payment 
for  the  time  to  come,  and  his  costs. 

A  considerable  time  after  this  decision,  an  argument 
was  raised  upon  a  devise  of  annuities  to  church-wardens 

£  2  for 
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for  a  particular,  not  a  charitable  use,  although  in  sotne 

respects  nearly  connected  therewith,  and  which  was  dd- 

clared  void,  rather  on  account  of  the  devisee's  incapacity 

to  take,  than  of  the  devise  itself. 

170;,  R.  Goldsbury  devised  his  real  estates  to  be  sold,  and 

HaUam!01  *      gave  divers  legacies  out  of  the  produce }  also  two  annur- 

Amb.  043.       |}cg  lo  church- wardens  for  repairing  his  family  vault,  and 

* 

the  rest  to  charitable  uses. 

Lord  Camden,  chancellor,  declared,  1*  The  annuities 
void.  They  are  given  to  church-wardens,  who  are  not 
a  corporation  to  take,  and  therefore  are  void  at  law;  and 
being  so,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  appoint  new  trustees 
to  set  them  up. 

2.  They  are  not  blended  with  the  charities,-  but  are 
distinct  sums  directed  to  be  applied  for  that  particular 
use;  and  though  the  church-wardens  c6uld  not  take, 
yet  the  devise  is  good,  and  the  heir-at-law  is  a  trustee. 

Next,  it  is  material  that  the  residuary  legatees  are  not 

so  of  the  land  itself,  but  of  the  money  after  the  land  is 

sold ;  and  therefore  the  heir-at  law  was  declared  to  be 

entitled. 

i  Bro.Cha  Rep.      So  likewise  if  money  be  devised  to  be  laid  out  in  lands 

wi°htV.Row  to  or  "l  lr"sl  *or  anv  Per80n>  charged  with  an  annual 
Also,  Barring-  suni  to  a  charity,  the  devisee  will  take  absolutely;  the 

177a,  bcf.  Lord  charity  is  void :  or  where  the  devisee  of  lands  be  restrained 
Atty.e-Gene«?d  * riun  alienating,  and  if  he  do,  then  the  lands  to  go  to  a 
v.Coldham,  charily;  the  legacy  and  devise,  in  ei the/  case,  are  void 
Lord  Apslcy.     as  to  the  charity,  and  will  sink  in  favour  of  the  specific 

devisee;    and   not   go   to   the  heir-at-law  or  residuary 

legatee. 

6  Mod.  ass.  The  cases  cited  in  favour  of  the  heir  were,  Wright  v. 
1  Vczcy,  sac    jjorne^  Dwrour  v.  Motteux,  Grosvcnor  v.  Hallam,  before 

Lord  Camden,  March  7,  1767  ;  Barrington  v.  Hertford, 
before  Lord  Apsley,  in  which  latter  case  the  annuity 
being  charged  on  a  personal  legacy,  the  master  of  the 

rolls 
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rolls  gave  it  to  the  residuary  legatee.  But  here  the  chan* 
cellor  decreed  in  favour  of  the  specific  devisee,  as  arising 
out  of  his  estate. 

But  very  lately,  where  an  annuity  was  expressly  be-  i9Ve*.jun.Mx>. 
qaeatbed  in  trust  for  a  charity  to  educate  poor  boys  in        ,80V     ' 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  charged  on  9  real  estate 
devised  subject  thereto,  was  held  to  be  void  under  this 
statute:  and  a  question  was  raised,  whether  it  should 
go  to  the  specific  devisees  of  the  estate,  or  to  the  de- 
visees of  the  residue.     It  was  decreed,  that  the  testator 
having  excepted  it  out  of  the  residue,  and  could  never 
have  had  it  in  contemplation  that  it  should  in  any  case 
goto  the  residuary  devisees,  it  should  sink  for  the  benefit 
of  the  specific  devisees,  as  p^rt  of  the  produce  of  the 
estate  devised  to  them. 
It  has  been  determined,  that  if  a  man  devise  his  land  2  Burn.  Ecci. 

Law  478* 

to  trustees  to  be  turned  into  money,  and  that  money  laid 

out  in  a  charity,  it  is  not  good  within  this  statute ;  for 

it  is  an  interest  arising  out  of  land.     So  $  devise  of  a  Auy.  v.  Mcy- 

wrtgage,  or  of  a  term  of  years  to  a  charity,  is  not  good;  Hail^Grey- 

for  the  words  of  the  statute  are,  that  the  lands  shall  not ««  Hospital. 

te  conveyed  or  settled  for  any  estate  or  interest  whatsoever , 

or  any  ways  charged  or  incumbered  in  trust9  or  for  the 

benefit  of  any  charitable  use :  and  by  the  third  section, 

such,  gifts  of  lands,  or  of  any  estate  or  interest  therein, 

or  of  any  incumbrance  effecting  the  same,   are  declared 

void.    I  have  heard  it  questioned,  that   this  is  merely 

meant  to  confine  a  person  from  charging  bis  otun  lands 

with  a  charitable  legacy ;  but  that  a  man  may  bequeath 

a  mortgage  made  to  him  to  secure  a  debt,  to  a  charity  : 

but  it  has  been  always  held,  that  the  devise  of  a  mort-  cro.  Car.  3*. 


Atk.  005. 


8^. 


gage  passeth  the  lands  so  mortgaged,  for  the  equity  of*££ ;*£• 
redemption  passeth  to  the  mortgagee;  thus  all  remedy  God. o.L. 477. 
is  shut  out  from  a  charity,  who  could  not  foreclose, 
because  it  cannot  take  the  right  of  foreclosure;    and 

h  3  therefore 
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therefore  the  bequest  of  any  real  security  to  a  charity  U 
3  Vczey,  54;.    jn  its  nature  void. 

The  student  will,  however,    examine  attentively  tbe 

following  cases,  with  which  I  was  formerly  favoured  in 

manuscript  •,  but  the  first  is  more  fully  reported  in  3 

Vezey,  41. 

Mortgages,  &c      Edward  Williams,  the   father  of  the  testator  after- 

Mcyiickc!  *"    named,   having  a  mortgage  in  fee  upon  the  lands  of 

Oliver  Jones,  bequeathed  the  same  to  Edw.  Williams 

his  son,  and  appointed  him  executor  of  his  will.    Edw. 

Williams  being  the  eldest  son  of  his  father  Edw.  WiU 

liams,  and  being  entitled  to  this  mortgage,  both  as  heir 

and  executor  of  his  father,  brought  an  ejectment  against 

Oliver  Jones  for  possession  of  the  mortgaged  premises, 

and   recovered ;  and  by  an  habere  facias  possessionem) 

had  the  possession  thereof  delivered  to  hira. 

Edw.  Williams  afterwards,  on  the  23d  April,  1744> 
made  his  will,  and  amongst  other  things  devised  as  fol- 
lows i    "  I  give,  devise,   leave,   and   bequeath  all  tbe 
€S  money  in  anywise  due  to  me  by  mortgage,  bonds,  or 
"  any  other  notes,  specialty,  or  assumpsits  on  the  estate 
•        "  of  Oliver  Jones,  whereof  I  am  now  possessed,  by 
€(  habere  facias  possessionem;  and   also  all  my  personal 
"  estate  of  what  nature  soever,    to  Robert  Meyrickc, 
*s  and  Thomas  Humfreys  \  in  trust,  that  after  payment 
"of  my  debts,  legacies,  and  funeral  expenses,  they,  or 
ic  the  survivor  or  his  heirs,  shall  fix  on  a  place  in  tbe 
€i  parish  of  Gwyddelwem,  for  schooling  and  teaching 
"  and  clothing  so  many  of  the  poor  boys  of  the  said 
•    *'  parish,  as  the  interest  of  what  money  I  am  now  pos- 
u  sessed  by  virtue  of  my  securities  upon  the  estate  late 
"  of  Oliver  Jones,  will  be  able  to  maintain ;  and  I  direct 
(i  that  all  the  money  before- mentioned  due  to  me  from 
(t  the  estate  of  Oliver  Jones,  to  be  laid  out  by  them  at 
"  interest,  upon  good  and  sufficient  security,  and  that 

<«  the 
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"  the  interest  thereof  be  employed  in  maintenance  of  the 
"  said  school  for  ever." 

The  testator  afterwards  died  in  possession  of  the  mort- 
gaged premises,  without  foreclosure. 

This  case  came  before  the  court  upon  an  information 
brought  by  the  attorney-general,  for  establishing  this 
charity,  and  ordering  the  trustees  to  act  in  the  trust. 

The  question  was,  whether,  as  is  insisted  by  the  next 
of  kin  to  the  testator,  this  devise  to  the  charity  is  a  good 
devise  within  the  statute  of  9  Geo.  II.? 

Master  of  the  rolls. — First,  I  shall  inquire  what  right 
or  interest  passed  by  the  will  on  its  natural  construction, 
without  relation  to  this  act  of  parliament  ?  Secondly, 
Whether  it  comes  within  the  act  on  account  of  the  right 
which  passes  or  otherwise  ? 

1.  As  to  the  first  question;  the  testator  being  heir 
and  also  executor  of  his  father,  to  whom  the  mortgage 
was  made,  the  legal  estate  descended  upon  him,  and 
alio  the  equitable.  The  testator  then  having  devised 
all  the  money  due  to  him  by  the  said  mortgage,  &c. 
upon  the  estate  of  Oliver  Jones,  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
lator it  is  said,  that  mortgages  being  considered  in  this 
court  as  personal  estate,  and  the  money  is  only  devised, 
that  the  heir  of  the  testator  has  the  legal  estate  of  the 
mortgage  descending  upon  him,  and  shall  be  only  a 
trustee  for  Meyricke  and  Humfreys,  for  the  use  of  the 
charity. 

But  this  distinction  between  a  devise  of  the  land  and 
°f  the  money  is  without  foundation.  For  if  a  man 
gives  all  his  mortgages  to  A,  all  the  interest  the  testator 
had  in  the  mortgages  passes,  and  the  executor,  if  the 
mortgage  was  for  years,  and  the  heir,  if  in  fee,  would  be 
trustees  for  A. — If  this  is  the  case  on  a  general  devise,  it 
would  be  so  when  the  words  made  use  of  are  money  on  a 
mortgage. 

h  4  This 
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This  case  was  well  compared  to  a  devise  of  the  rent$ 
and  profits  of  land ;  by  which  words  the  land  itself 
passes.  So  in  Laundy  and  Laundy,  Trin.  8  Geo.  II. 
in  B.  R.  by  a  devise  of  ground-rents,  the  land  passed.—; 
Further,  the  devise  is  to  Meyricke  and  Humfreys,  which 
ipust  pass  the  legal  inheritance,  or  if  not  the  heir  is  4 
trustee.  Therefore  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  devise 
would  pass  all  the  right  and  interest. 

3.  \Vbether  the  mortmain  act  has  prohibited  §uch  de- 
vises ?  This  depends  on  the  reason  of  that  law/  and  thq 
construction  of  its  several  clauses.  The  court  ought  to 
put  such  a  construction  on  this  act,  being  a  remedial 
law,  as  will  mpst  effectually  repel  the  mischief,  and  ad- 
vance the  remedy ;  and  therefore,  if  by  any  means  tbc 
mischief  intended  to  be  prevented  by  the  act  may  happen^ 
the  act  ought  to  be  construed  to  prevent  it. 

I  am  of  opinion  this  devise  comes  both  within  the 
words,  and  also  the  plain  intent  of  the  act. 

The  intent  was  to  prevent  lands  coming  by  any  means 
into  hands  where  they  would  be  unalienable.  Therefore 
the  first  prohibition  is  absolute  as  to  real  estates,  bat 
leaving  tnen  at  liberty  as  to  personal.  The  next  circum- 
scribes personal  estate,  find  says,  you  shall  not  give 
money  to  be  laid  out  in  land.  It  goes  further,  money 
due  on  mortgage,  affecting  land,  and  the  payment  de- 
pending on  the  pleasure  or  ability  of  the  mortgager}  tta 
act  has  therefore  provided  the  third  clause  to  take  in  the 
very  case  of  mortgages;  and  if  it  is  not  intended. for 
mortgages,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  intended  for;  an4 
says,  you  shall  not  give  that  which  is  or  may  be  a  charge 
on  lands.  Suppose  a  sum  devised,  directed  to  be  laid 
out  on  mortgage  of  lands,  this  is  within  the  very  words 
of  the  2d  clause.  Is  there  any  difference  between  this 
and  a  mortgage  in  fee  ?  I  should  think  on  the  first 
clause,  that  mortgages  are  prohibited  5  but  by  the  latter 

clause 
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clause  I  am  sure  they  are,  on  which  I  found  my  opinion ; 
which  clause  ought  to  have  a  liberal  construction  to  pre- 
vent die  mischief*  For  in  the  cases  upon  the  1 1th  and 
12th  of  Wm.  III.  against  papists,  it  is  observable,  the 
court  has  taade  a  liberal  construction  to  prevent  the 
mischief*. 

The  information  was  dismissed ;  but  this  being  a  new 
case,  without  costs  oq  either  side. 

Id  a  subsequent  case  on  this  subject,  Lord-chancellor  31  Nov.  175a. 
Hardwicke  thus  delivered  his  opinion  on  the  construe-  Qmieu**  *" 
tion  of  this  act.     I  never  was  so  clear  in  my  life,  on  the1 
words  and  intent  of  an  act.    The  question  is,  whether  - 
a  devise,  in  express  words,   of  a  term  for  years  to  a 
charity  be  good,  without  the  act  ?     I  never  will  con- 
strue this  act  by  a  chicane,  as  the  first  statutes  of  mort-> 
nam  were  construed :  I  shall  consider  it  only  on  the  pre- 
amble and  the  words  of  the  act. 

In  the  preamble,  all  the  mischiefs  are  taken,  though 
it  ends  only  with  disherison  of  heirs ;  bjit  recites,  that  the. 
gractices  are  as  cQmmon  as  advantages  taken  to  impose 
upon  persons  languishing. 

The  like  mischiefs  were  intended  to  be  prevented  by 
Ibis  as  by  the  former  statutes.  For  the  tenures  were  in 
view  then,  being  the  only  support  of  the  kingdom.  But 
carry  it  on  farther,  when  trade  and  commerce  is  intend- 
ed>  and  then  the  locking  up  lands  further  increased  the 
inconvenience.  Therefore  it  is  too  narrow  a  construc- 
tion to  say,  the  preventing  the  disherison  of  heirs  was 

only 

*  On  the  authority  of  this  decision,  in  a  case  in  177<5,  where  there  Attr.-Gen  r. 
was  a  bequest  of  a  general  residue  of  personal  estate  to  a  charity,  such  as  Martin. 
the  executors  should  appoint,  and  great  part  of  the  personal  estate  con- 
sisting of  mortgages,  Lord  Ejathurst  held  that  the  bequest  was  void  as  to 
those  mci'gage*,  and  that  the  next  of  kin  should  have  them  as  undisposed 
of;  but  that  the  debts,  &c.  should  be  paid  thereout,  as  being  undisposed 
of:  which  last  part  was  agreeable  to  a  determination  of  Lord  Hardwicke, 
ja  AttyrGen.  v.  Tomkins. 
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only  intended,  which  appears  from  the  restraint  of  money 
to  be  laid  out  in  lands,  which  lock  tip  so  much  of  the 
property  of  the  kingdom ;  and  this  was  the  known  view 
of  the  legislature. 

As  to  the  words ;  the  first  clause  is  the  prohibiting 
clause,  the  next  is  the  annihilating  clause.  I  agree,  these 
clauses  run  together ;  but  the  last  clause  may  explain 
the  first,  though  not  alter  it.  Question  is,  whether 
tenant  for  years  is  in  the  clauses,  or  to  be  confined  to 
interest  derived  out  of  the  donor's  seisin  of  the  inheritance. 
The  authority  cited  to  prove,  that  if  the  testator1  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  term  for  years,  he  may  devise,  is,  that  in  the 
statute  of  wills  the  word  seized,  as  ii>  the  case  of  Owen 
Buckingham,  extends  only  to  inheritance :  (23d  Car.  II. 
of  frauds.) 

That  tenements  are  only  construed  to  mean  Peal  iftf 
terest.  But  the  reason  is,  because  confined  by  the  sub- 
sequent words  deviseable;  but  the  statute  of  wills  or 
custom,  and  term  for  years,  are  not  deviseable  by  the 
statute  of  wills,  or  custom  of  Kent;  as  in  these  words 
in  Owen  Buckingham's  case,  Potestne  legate  cattail* 
velut  terra.  They  argued  upon  this  act,  that  any  estate 
or  interest  hi  the  devise  shall  not  devise  his  own  land, 
nor  any  estate  or  interest  whatsoever.  For  as  one  can 
devise  a  term  for  years,  yet  statute  of  frauds  forbids,  un- 
less in  the  terms  required  by  that  statute.  But  compare 
the  words,  "  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land,"  in  the  first 
clause,  with  the  words  of  the  annulling  clause,  which 
annuls  all  gifts  or  grants  of  interest  out  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments, and  which  were  intended  to  be  correspondent 
with  the  first  clause.  There  is  the  same  reason  to  say, 
that  the  words  '<  nor  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  to  be 
laid  out/'  relates  to  laying  out  in  lands  his  own  per- 
sonal estate  in  possession,  and  not  his  personal  estate  in 
others  bands. 

Can 
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Can  he  give  his  personal  estate  to  be  laid  out  in  term* 
for  years  ?  Clearly  not,  for  it  would  be  absurd 

The  words  in  the  third  clause, "  interest  out  of  landf*" 
clearly  intend  this  case. 

The  arguments  upon  the  old  statutes  of  mortwti* 
are  the  strongest  reasons  against  construing  this. act  a* 
they  were  construed,  an,d  which  shew  the  wisdop  of 
this  act. 

The  foundation  and  view  of  cotnnion  recoveries,  we 
read  in  the  $d  Inst,  were  to  avoid  the  mortmain  act. 

This  act  is  penned  so,  as  to  take  in  the  provision  of 
all  the  statutes  of  mortmain. 

The  following  is  a  very  late  decision  on  the  principle* 
already  mentioned. 

Hutchinson  possessed  of  real  estate,  and  also  a  Urge  iBfo.Cha.Keii. 
personal  estate  out  upon  mortgage ;  devised  7000I.  to       *71*' 
trustees  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  purchase  lan4s  m 
Ireland,  the  rents  and  profits  to  be  distributed  ajnong 
"is  poor  motions  there,  and  in  default  of  them,  to  foor 
pmom  in  Antrim.     His  widow  proved  the  will,  and 
afterwards  by  her  will  reciting  his,  and  that  his  per- 
sonal estate  was  out  upon  mortgage  in  Norfolk,   she 
ordered  her  real  estate  to  be  sold,  and  70001.  to  be  paid 
to  the  uses  declared  in  her  husband's  will* 

Lord  Loughborough,  ope  of  the  lords-commissioners, 
said,  The  bequest  to  the  charity  is  good,  being  to  a  charily 
&  Ireland,  if  it  was  not  made  otherwise  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  money  being  upon,  mortgage  on  an  estate 
htre>  which  could  not  be  liable  to  the  devise  to  a  charity  j 
but  it  is  too  late  to  take  that  objection  on  the  will  of  the 
wife,  she  admitting  by  the  devise  to  the  same  uses,  that 
she  had  personal  estate  of  the  testator  \  she  is  therefore 
paying  a  debt,  not  giving  money  tha^t  is  upon  mou^e, 
but  only  admitting  that  she  had  ?000l.  personal  es  a<e 
fromhipi;  which,  ^s  she  was  executrix  and  rtsiJ^ry- 

legates; 
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legatee,  Is  admitting  a  debt  to  the  estate.  Although  the 
court  will  not  marshal  assets  for  a  charity,  yet  it  will 
make  the  legatees  go  upon  the  mortgage. — The  charitable 
legacy  was  directed  to  be  paid* 

It  is  just  the  same  as  to  the  devise  of  a  rent-charge  on 
lands;  this  is  to  secure  a  sum  lent,  or  due  and  owing,  for 
which  such  real  security  has  been  given : — It  is  an  interest 
arising  out  of  lands,  and  an  incumbrance  affecting  lands, 
and  it  is  also  a  real  security,  giving  such  real  remedy  by 
distress  and  re-entry  on  non-payment,  and,  in  many  such 
grants,  a  power  of  actual  sale  to  recover  the  principle 
and  arrears,  which  no  one  can  take  who  is  not  inherit- 
able ;  and  therefore  a  charity  is  precluded*  And  if  the 
heir-at-law,  or  executors,  made  no  objection  to  the  de- 
vise, and  transferred  their  claim  to  the  charity,  which 
thereby  came  into  the  annual  receipt  of  the  payments 
reserved  (or  in  the  former  case,  of  the  interest  arising 
upon  the  mortgage)  and  the  other  amiuitants,  were  de- 
sirous of  selling;  although  a  general  court  of  the  gover- 
nors of  the  charity  should  authorise  their  treasurer,  or 
the  trustee  to  whom  the  rent-charge  was  devised,  to  join 
in  such  sale  (a  power  which  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
they  are  able  to  delegate  under  the  idea  of  a  conversion 
See  iP.  Wras.  or  misemploy ment,  or  the  altering  the  terms  of  the 
*«.  43  Khz.   donor>s  gjft)f  yet  they  cou|d  not  m9kt  out  a  legal  title  to 

a  purchaser,  so  as  to  indemnify  him  against  the  future 
claims  either  of  the  heir-at-law,  or  of  any  future  visitor 
to  reform  the  charity  :  and  the  very  words  of  their  con* 
veyance  would  clash  with  the  strict  prohibition  in  the 
statute,  as  the  premises  to  be  conveyed  could  bear  no 
other  description  than  a  charge  or  incumbrance  affecting 
lands,  or  an  estate  or  interest  therein. 

But  an  annuity  is  very  distinct  from  a  rent- charge^ 
2  Bi. Com. 40.  w*tn  which  it  is  frequently  confounded;  a  rent-charge 
Co.  Lit.  144.  a.  being  a  burden  imposed  upon  and  issuing  out  of  lands, 

where;* 
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whereas  an  annuity  is  a  yearly  sum  chargeable  only  upon, 
the  person  of  the  grantor.    Therefore  if  a  man,  by  deed 
or  bond,  grant  to  another  201.  per  annum,  without  ex- 
pressing out  of  what  lands  it  shall  issue,  no  lands  at  all 
shall  be  charged  therewith ;  and  yet  a  man  may  have  a 
real  estate  in  it,  though  his  security  is  merely  personal ; 
the  remedy  in  case  of  non-payment  is  to  sue  upon  the 
bond,  which  in   case  of  judgment   either  against  the 
obligor  or  his  heirs,  extends  to  his  lands,  and  this  renders 
it  a  real  security  affecting  lands :  but  a  mere  annuity  may 
be  granted  or  bequeathed  to  a  charity,  and  is  not  within 
the  statutes  of  mortmain,  and  the  executors  will  be  bound 
to  provide  for  it  out  of  the  personal  assets  received  :  but 
in  case  there  should  not  be  sufficient  assets,  after  payment 
of  the  debts,  to  discharge  the  other  legacies,  and  invest  a 
capital  sufficient  to  produce  the  annuity,  all  the  legatees, ,  ?<Wm«.  4M, 
with  the  charity  also,  must  proportionably  abate  $  for  JJastcrs  v* 
though  charities  are  preferred  by  the  civil  law,  yet  they 
ought  to  abate,  for  they  are  but  legatees. 

Courts  of  equity  are  bound  to  set  limits  to  equitable  4  Bro.  914. 
demands,  and   to  proceed  by  analogy  to  the  praetice  of  picVc^nK  v 
courts  of  law,  where  payments  and  satisfaction  of  lega-  E'.  Stamford. 
cies  and  of  bonds,  and  even  judgments  are  presumed  from 
length  of  time.     If  parties  arc  conusant  of  their  rights, 
and  lie  bye  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  suffer  other 
persons  to  act  as  if  those  rights  did  not  exist,  they  caunot 
be  relieved.    Though  it  may  be  illegal  to  give  money, 
secured  by  land,  to  a  charity  by  will,  it  may  be  legally 
given  in  the  life-time  of  the  donor;  therefore  it  is  not 
absolutely  illegal.  The  determinations  upon  the  mortmain 
act,  with  respect  to  mortgages,  are  a  great  refinement, 
and  great  inconvenience  in  entertaining  a  bill  against  a 
charity  which  has  subsisted  many  years  undisturbed ;  it 
is  material  in  such  cases  to  cr.quire,  whether  the  next  of 

kin, 
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4  Vez.  jrni.  si.  ftift,  a*  feeir-at-law,  may  not   have  relinquished  their 

Rolls.  "  clairt. 

TOte  v^iao*     Bu|  theft  ^  ^  ^  doubt  Aat  a  chari^fc  legacy, 

a  Vez.  jan. sal.  g^m-ed  by  mortgage,  is  void  bv  the  mortmain  act. 
a  Ibid.  882,  7  &  &  » 

499-  So  likewise  a  legacy  in  remainder,  subject  to  a  mortgage 

Pickering  v.  Mr.  J.  Brown  bequeathed  a  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  trus- 
a«S?  ^m^  trees  °* lhe  chaPftl  m  Essex-street,  whereof  the  Rev. 
nek.  Theophilus  Lindsey  and  Dr.  Disney  were  ministers,  to 

"799.  be  applied  towards  the  discharge  of  a  mortgage  on  the 
fZalh*'  said  chapel.  And  by  a  codicil  he  gave,  after  the  de- 
cease of  his  wife,  a  legacy  to  the  treasurer?  of  the  new 
academical  institution  among  protcstant  dissenters. 
During  the  testator's  life-time  the  mortgage  was  paid 
off,  and  during  the  life-time  of  his  wife  the  academical 
institution  ceased. 

Master  of  the  rolls,  Arderu — It  was  insisted  that  this 
being  in  its  nature  a  charitable  use,  the  bequest  to  be 
applied  in  redemption  of  the  mortgage  is  within  the 
statute  of  mortmain,  commonly  so  called,  but  very  im- 
properly; for#it  does  not  prevent  the  alienation  of  lands 
in  mortmain  ;  nor  was  that  the  object  of  the  act :  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  The  object  was  to  prevent  de- 
vises of  land,  or  any  interest  in  land,  or  bequests  of  money 
to  be  laid  out  in  any  such  interest  for  any  charitable  use 
whatsoever. 

It  was  likewise  insisted,  that  if  this  legacy  is  not 
void,  inasmuch  as  at  the  death  of  the  testator  the  mort- 
*  gage  was  paid  off,  and  therefore  that  object  could  not 
now  be  attained,  it  is  not  applicable  to  any  other  pur- 
pose for  the  benefit  of  that  society ;  and  as  the  object 
pointed  out  by  the  will  could  not  arise,  the  fund  will  be- 
long to  the  residuary  legatees :  both  which  points  the 
court  favoured. 

It  was  also  insisted,  and  with  success,  that  though  the 

constitution 
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construction  of  the  statute  ha*  been  extremely  rigorous^ 
and  many  deiefaiinations  upon  it  have  been  thought  to 
carry  it  even  beyond  what  the  legislature  had  in  coatem* 
pJatioo  at  the  time;  as  for  instance,  when  part  of  a  re* 
sidue  given  to  a  charity  consists  of  mortgages  or  other 
securities  upon  land,  though  it  was  held  that  it  was  not 
an  immediate  gift  of  an  interest  in  land,  being  only  what 
should  remain  after  the  debts  weir  paid,  it  was  melted 
into  money  j  it  was  determined,  that  as  to  so  much  of 
the  residue  as  consisted  of  securities  upon  land,  the  cha- 
rity could  not  take  any  part  of  the  residue  so  constituted  : 
—yet  there  have  been  repeated  determinations,  that  it  is 
competent  to  a  testator,  though  not  to  give  directly  any 
interest  in  land  to  a  charitable  use,  to  leave  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  meliorating,  as  it  is  called, 
any  land,  *  or  for  beautifying,  sustaining,  or  repairing  3  Vcz*  *7S» 
buildings  already  vested  in  trustees  for  charitable  uses ;  s  Vez.  339, 
and  no  doubt  is  now  entertained  upon  it,  and  many  cases  Ambuss. 
have  been  determined  upon  the  distinction,  whether  it  is  *  Xez>  -44#  - 

r  *  4Vcz.jun.4S0k 

clear  the  testator  meant  the  money  to  be  applied  in  erect *■  nx    jr  j 

'  *  ■  BUndford  v. 

ing,  &c.  buildings  upon  lands  already  vested  in  trustees  Thackrcii. 
for  charitable  usea,  or  had  any  object  of  having  fresh  land  238cz' Jun' 
purchased  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  said,  this  case  is  analogous  to  those  cases  in  which 
the  court  has  established  in  Savour  of  a  charity  or  dispo* 

* 

Bitton,  not  of  an  interest  in  land,  or  of  a  sum  of  money 
bequeathed  for  the  purpose  of  any  interest  in  land,  but 
fat  the  purpose  of  meliorating  land  already  vested  in  trus- 
tees for  charitable  uses.    I  am  of  opinion  that  cannot  be  ' 
considered  as  the  true  construction  of  this  gift.  The  words 
of  the  statute,  which  go  far  beyond  the  title,  are  very  ex- 
press.   It  is  called  an  act  to  restrain  the  dispositions  of 
land,  whereby  the  same  become  unalienable.    It  then  re- 
cites, that  gifts  or  alienations  of  lands,  &cc.  in  mortmain  are 
restrained  by  Magna  Charts,  and  other  laws,  as  against  the 

common 
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common  utility ;  nevertheless  this  public  mischief  has  of 
late  greatly  increased  by  many  large  and  improvident 
alienations,  or  dispositions  to  uses  called  charitable  uses 
(not  dispositions  in  mortmain) ;  and  the  first  clause 
enacts,  that  no  manors,  &c.  shall  be  conveyed,  Ice.  to 
any  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate  (that  is  the  only 
case  in  which  it  could  be  in  mortmain)  &c.  The  third 
Clause  enacts,  that  all  gifts,  &c.  or  of  any  charge  or 
incumbrance  affecting  lands,  &c.  made  in  any  other 
,     manner,  shall  be  void. 

Upon  the  third  clause  this  question  arises,  wbethef 
this  is  or  is  not  a  legacy  to  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of 
an  interest  in  land,  or  a  charge  or  incumbrance  affecting, 
the  same.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  directly  in  wofd4 
given  for  that  purpose.  Without  all  question,  unless 
the  other  argument  is  resorted  to,  it  is  a  direction  to 
apply  this  money  in  the  purchase  of  that  interest  then 
affecting  those  premises.  But  it  is  said,  those  premises 
tyere  already  appropriated  to  the  same  use  for  which  thxi 
mortgage  was  to  be  redeemed  ;  and  it  is  further  insisted, 
that  if  the  testator  had  been  himself  the  mortgagee,  and 
had  directly  given  the  mortgage  by  his  will  to  these  trustees, 
having  the  equity  of  redemption,  it  is  something  like  beau- 
tifying, sustaining,  and  repairing  buildings  ;  money  given 
to  be  laid  out  upon  land  already  vested  in  trustees  for  a 
charitable  use  :  but  I  deny  that*  The  land  was  never 
given  to  that  purpose.  They  had  all  the  estate  but  this 
mortgage  interest;  and  the  purpose  was  to  give  those 
trustees  who  had  the  estate  subject  to  this  interest,  which 
is  in  other  persons,  a  larger  and  more  extensive  interest 
than  they  had  before.  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  within  the 
statute.  It  is  nothing  but  a  sum  of  money  given  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  first,  and  then  conveying  to  the 
trustees  this  farther,  greater,  and  more  extensive  interest 
than  they  had  before.    I  should  be  sorry  to  refine  upon 

the 
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the  statute,  or  to  be  more  rigorous  in  the  construction 
than  former  decisions  warrant ;  not  that  I  wish  to  defeat 
the  statute,  but  I  wish  fairly  to  construe  it. 

The  court  has  gone  so  far  as  to  hold,  that  a  sum  of  Tolls; 
money  secured  upon  turnpike-tolls  is  an  interest  in  land 
within  the  act.  This  is  not  like  the  case  of  a  building. 
It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  testator,  in  such  a  case, 
should  have  taken  this  method  of  giving  it  \  for  he  might 
have  done  it  in  a  more  direct  way:  and  I  am  aware  that 
all  these  refinements  upon  the  statute  are  not  using  it 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

If  a  man  devises  his  lands  to  be  sold,  and  directs  the 
money  to  be  applied  to  a  charitable  use,  the  statute  saysi 
it  is  void.  It  is  said,  that  if  the  trustee  for  a  charity  has 
any  interest  in  land,  the  increasing  that  interest,  or  ap- 
plying money  by  will  to  make  it  good,  is  not  an  interest 
in  iand  within  the  statute.  I  put  the  case  of  the  trustee 
having  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  and 
money  being  left  to  enable  him  to  compleat  that  purchase, 
the  counsel  for  the  charity  could  not  say  that  would  not 
be  within  the  statute.  Suppose  a  part  of  the  money  was* 
paid  and  part  not;  if  the  whole  could  not  be  applied  no 
part  could.  Where  is  the  difference  ?  Till  the  mortgage 
was  paid  off,  the  trustees  had  not  that  purchase.  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  this  sum  of  money  bequeathed 
to  redeem  the  mortgage  upon  this  chapel  is  void  by  the 
statute. 

If  I  am  right  upon  that  point,  perhaps  the  other  con- 
sideration is  immaterial 5  but  as  the  point  was  made,  I 
will  say  afterwards  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
Attorney  v.  Bishop  of  Oxford,  which  has  been  mistaken, 
perfectly  understood. 

It  is  said,  supposing  this  legacy  is  not  Void  by  the 
Statute,  it  is  not  so  confined  to  the  purpose  of  paying  off 
the  mortgage  as  that  in  case  it  was  paid  off  without  the 

M  knowledge 
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knowledge  of  the  testator  I  may  not  infer  an  intention 
under  which  it  may  be  applied  to  other  beneficial  pur- 
poses for  this  society.  I  confess  the  inclination  of  my 
opinion  is  otherwise.  The  true  question  is,  can  any  in- 
tention  be  collected  beyond  that  of  securing  to  them  the 
enjoyment  of  this  building;  any  intention  that,  after 
having  provided  for  that  object,  if  the  whole  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  that,  the  surploft  should  be  applied  for  any 
other  beneficial  purpose  in  favour  of  the  society.  I  am 
of  opinion  no  such  intention  can  be  collected.  I  wiM 
not  say,  that,  if  this  legacy  was  not  void  by  the  statute, 
it  might  not  be  applied  to  sustaining  and  repairing  that 
building ;  but  thai  it  can  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose, 
I  deny,  if  Attorney  v.  Bishop  of  Oxford  is  right }  m 
which  case  the  decree  was  decisive,  that 'the  object  not 
being  capable  of  taking  effect,  the  fund  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to  any  other  charitable  purpose.  I  will  not  say  it 
could  not  have  been  applied  for  repairing  or  sustaining 
the  chapel ;  and  I  doubt  whether  Lord  Kenyon  said  so : 
but  beyond  that  purpose,  or  after  satisfying  it,  this  is  de- 
cisive, that  it  could  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose ;  for 
if  it  was  applicable  to  any  other  general  purpose,  or  any 
other  purpose  for  the  benefit  of  that  parish,  except  of  the 
nature  pointed  out,  that  decree  could  not  hare  been  jus- 
tilled./ 

If,  therefore,  this  legacy  was  not  void  upon  the  statute, 
I  should  pause  upon  the  question,  whether  I  could  apply 
it  to  any  other  purpose.  I  see  the  testator  intended  it  to 
provide  for  these  persons  a  place  of  worship.  I  see  no 
other  intention,  and  I  think  I  could  not  apply  it  to  in* 
crease  the  salary  of  the  ministers,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. In  looking  over  these  cases,  understanding  dp* 
the  question,  how  far  a  legacy  given  to  a  charitable  pur- 
pose may  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose  than  that  spe- 
>  cified,  is  now  depending  before  the  Lord-chancellor  in 

Attorn^ 
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Attorney  v  Andrew.  I  find  that  in  Moggridge  Y.Tback-  3  Vex.  jun.033, 
well,  Lord  Tburlout  makes  this  observation.  Pottei. 

"  Baxter's  case  was  very  strong;  and  perhaps  would 
oot  now  be  followed.  The  legacy  was  deemed  to  bfe 
Void,  because  for  forbidden  uses ;  and  yet  the  court 
thought,  as  it  was  declared  to  be  for  charity,  it  should  be 
given  to  charities  to  be  declared  by  the  court.  I  do  not 
mean  to  state  that  As  an  authority;  for  it  is  very  hard, 
indeed,  that  the  court  should  give  it  to  other  charities 
because  those  which  were  mentioned  could  not  take."  I 
confess  I  very  much  agree  with  this  doctrine. 

Declare  this  legacy  of  500l.  void  under  the  statute  of 
9  Geo.  II. 

The  decree  in  the  Attorney-general  v.  Baxter •,  declar-  i  Vem,24s; 
ing  the  legacies   for  the  ejected  ministers  void,  and  that 
the  legacy  should  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
ciiapel  in  Chelsea  College,  appears  to  have  been  reversed 
in  the  Attorney-general  v.Hugbes j  and  the  validity  ofaVcin  lo5# 
the  disposition  established ;  the  money  appearing  to  have 
been  ordered  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  will. .  This  subject  was  much   discussed  in  the        ^     , 
case  of  De  Gar cin  v.hawson* 

Ami  Fairfax,  by  her  will,  made  hi  1784,  after  giving 
several  charitable  and  other  legacies,  gave  the  residue  of 
her  personal  estate  to  her  executors  upon  trust,  to  apply 
the  same  to  such  uses  as  she  should  by  any  codicil  ap- 
point :  and  Subject  thereto  to  the  petitioner  and  another 
person,  share  and  share  alike; 

By  a  codicil  made  in  171)3,  the  testMri*  gave  legacies 
to  several  Roman  Catholic  establishments  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  In  this  kingdom.  These'  legacies  were  consi-  , 
tiered  as  being  void ;  those  to  foreign  establishments 
being  contrary  to  the  policy  of  this  country,  and  some  of 
them  having  ceased  to  exist;  the  others  being  either 
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given  to  individuals,  in  characters  with  respect  to  which 
they  could  not  claim,  or  for  an  illegal  establishment. 

The  question  arose  as  to  the  void  legacies  between  the 
crown  claiming  a  right  to  appoint,  the  plaintiff  and  ano- 
ther person  claiming  under  the  residuary  clause,  and  the 
nejtt  of  kin  contending  that  the  residuary  disposition  was 
specific  and  limited,  and  therefore  what  was   taken  out 
of  the  specific  residue  for  purposes  that  failed  would  be* 
long  to  them.     In  opposition  to  the  elaim  of  the  crown, 
it  was  insisted  by  the  Solicitor-general,  Mr.  Owen,  and 
Mr.  Hall,  that  such  a  claim  upon  the  principle,  that  the 
property  being  given  for  an  improper  purpose  was  for- 
feited, can  rest  only  upon  the  statute  1  Edw.VT.  q.  14. ; 
but  that  statute  gave  to  the  crown  only  dispositions  to 
superstitious  uses  then  subsisting,  and  had  nothing  in  it 
prospective.    Therefore  superstitious  uses  since  limited 
are  merely  void.     The  opinion  that  prevailed  in  some 
cases,  particularly  Baxter's  case,  that  the  erown  may  ap- 
point was  disapproved   by  Lord  Tburlow,  in  Moggridge 
tr.  Tkackwell,  and   the  decision  in  the  Attorney -general 
i  Vez.  534.     '  v.  Wliorwood,  shews,  that  where  the  use  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed, if  it  cannot  take  effect,  it  is  wholly  void,  and  ne 
other  use  can  be  substituted.     The  true  case  where  the. 
disposition  is  in  the  crown  is,  where  the  charitable  pur* 
pose  is  not  so  clearly  expressed  as  to  shew  what  was  in* 
tended :  as  in  the  Attorney  -general  v.  Siderfen,  Attorney- 
a  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  general  v.   Hickman,  Attorney-general  v.  Herrici,  and 
Amb.  71  a.        White  v.  White*    That  principle  has  been  followed  in 
a  VM.janTili! tne  Attmiejhgtocral  v.  Whitchurch,  and  the  other  doc- 
trine of  Cy  pres. 
i  Saik.  nj<».  The  Attorney '•  general  and  Mr.  Campbell  relied  on  the 

Anb^aV  *°  *^™8  v'  ^"^  Portington,  the  first  decree  in  Baxter's 
Case,  and  Da  Costa  v.  De  Pas,  as  affording  a  principle  in 
support  of  the  right  of  the  crown  beyond  that  of  Cy  pres. 

The 
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The  L>rd-chancellor  said,  he  had  always  thought  that 
where  the  disposition  was  to  a  superstitious  use  the 
crown  appointed:  but  that  be  should  consider  in  4  few 

days. 

Baring  the  argument  it  appeared  very  doubtful,  whe- 
ther there  would  be  any  fund  for  the  charitable  legacies, 
a  great  part  of  the  personal  estate  being  secured  upon 
mortgage,  and  the  rest  not  being  sufficient  for  Hhe  dis- 
charge of  the  debts,  nor  equal  to   the  legacies  to  which 
there  was  no  objection.     It  was   also   suggested,  that 
some  of  the  Legacies  under  the  codicil,  claimed  by  the 
residuary  legatees  as  being  void,  bad  been  paid  with  their 
consent  by  the  executors.    It  was  also  observed,  that  the 
disposiiioD  in  Baxter's  case  was  established  by  the  rever? 
sal  of  the  first  decree;  the.  toleration  act  having  passed  in 
the  interval,  and  there  being  nothing  illegal  in  the  object  \ 
which  was  not  to  establish  any  thing  superstitious,  but 
merely  to  provide  for  a  number  of  persons  in  distress  ; 
and  the  application  was  to  be  personally  by  Mr.  Buxltv 
himself.    The  right  of  the  crown,  therefore,  certainly 
appears  not  to  be  affected  by  the  fiual  decision  of  that 
case.    The  exercise  of  that  right  by  the  first  decree,  anc} 
in  the  case  of  De  Costa  v.  De  Pas,  cannot  well  rest  upoq  Amb.  das. 
the  principle  of  Cy  pus.    Supposing  forfeiture  to  be  the 
principle,  the  right  of  the  crown,  if  it  exists  independent 
of  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  may  perhaps  have  its 
source  in  the  early  statutes  of  niorlmain,  under  which  a 
forfeiture  accrues  to  the  lord,  and  ultimately  to  the  king, 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  statutes  of  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10. 
and  9  Geo.  II.  «.  36.  contain  no  clause  of  that  nature,  but 
simply  declare  the  disposition  void. 

A  devise  of  re^l  and  personal  estate,  part  of  which  con-  eVez.jun.404. 
stated  of  a  mortgage  for  building  or  purchasing  a  chapel,  c.    **°l- 
where  it  should  appear  to  the  executors  to  he  mo^t  want-        Brown, 
fd,  and  the  surplus  to  a  gospel  minister,  not  exceeding 
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aol.per  annum,  and  any  residue  in  charitable .  uses  at 
their  discretion.  The  heir-at-law  claimed  the  real,  and 
the  next  of  kin  thepefsonal  estate. 

The  master  of  the  rolls,  Sir  Wm.  Grant,  held  the  de» 
vise  void  as  to  the  real  estate,  and  as  to  the  mortgage.  It 
was  insisted,  that  the  purpose  to  build  a  chapel  upon 
ground  already  in  mortmain  is  legal j  though  to  pur- 
chase ground  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  chapel  is  not 
legal. 

The  Attorney-general  v.  Bowk*  was  referred  to  as  an 
authority,  &c.  but  that  case  appeared  to  have  been  over- 
ruled by  a  great  number  of  subsequent  decisions.  Upon 
the  principle  established  by  the  case  itself,  it  seems  a 
little  extraordinary,  that  a  testatpr  having  made  no  re- 
ference whatsoever  to  fhe  case  of  land  being  already  in 
mortmain,  the  court  should  suppose  an  intention  that  he 
has  not  in  the  most  remote  degree  pointed  to.  But  Lord 
Hardwicie,  in  favour  of  a  charity,  held  that  such  an 
intention  might  be  presumed. 
Arab,  ou,  The  first  case,  in  which  the  authority  was  impeached, 

w/ 7**"  is  Attorney ,  v.  Tyndal,  before  Lord  Henley.  In  a  subse* 
quent  case,  Attorney  v.  Hutchinson,  Lord  Bat  burst  takes 
Lord  Henley  to  have  there  decidedly  overruled  the  other 
case.  In  argument  he  certainly  did  overrule  it,  for  be 
disapproved  of  the  ground  upon  which  that  was  decided; 
but  the  case  immediately  before  him  did  not  call  for  that 
decision,  for  it  was  not  a  case  of  the  same  kind.  In 
that  case  the  direction  was  expressly  to  purchase,  and 
there  was  no  option.  But  all  the  reasoning  of  Lord 
Henley  wait  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  former  case. 
He  held  that  the  statute  had  two  objects:  1.  That  you 
shall  not  give  land  for  the  benefit  of  a  charily.  2.  That 
y ou  shall  not  realise  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity,  that 
the  mischief  is  the  same;  for  if  that  precedent  was  la 
prevail,  a  piece  of  ground  not  worth  50).  might  be  made 

worth 
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worth  90001.  which,  undoubtedly!  is  putting  it  in  mort- 
main. 

But  s  case   directly  in  point   occurred  before   Lord  l  Bl0^f' 
Northington   in  1764,  Pelbam  v.  Anderson  \  for  there 
2000J.  was  given  to  build  or  erect  an  hospital,  that  was 
determined  by  him  to  be  void.    That  case  di4  directly 
overrule  Attorney  v.  Bowles,  the  purpose  being  precisely 
the  same.    Then  came  the  case  of  Attorney  v.  Hutcbin* 
Jwi,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  in  1775,  where  the 
bequest  was  according  to  the  report  hi  Ambler,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting,  and  according  to  a  note  in  Brown, 
for  erecting  and  building  a  free-school.     A  strong  cir- 
cumstance was,  that  there  was  in  the  parish  a  piece  of 
ground  in  mortmain  upon  which  a  school  had  formerly 
o*en  erected }  and  it  was  contended,  that  the  fact  was  in 
foe  testator's  contemplation ;  and  the  intention  was  to 
ffrerect  the  school   upon   that  foundation)    but  Lord 
Attfitrri  thought,  that  as  the  testator  had  not  himself 
pointed  to  that  intention,  it  was  not  to  be  presumed  by 
the  court 5  therefore  it  w?s  to  be  taken  as  a  mere  bequest 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or  building  a  school ;  and  it 
M  been  determined  in  Pelbam  and  Anderson,  and  the 
other  cases,  that  such  a  bequest  was  void. 

Then  the  case  of  Foy  v.  Foy,  at  the  rolls,  1785,  occur-  3  Brown,  c.  c. 
*d,  which  went  much  further  than  any  ,of  these  cases. 
There  the  legacy  was  given  towards  the  erection  and  en- 
dowment of  an  hospital.  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  Vaugban  1  Vez.  182. 
*nd  Parrer,  and  Gastril  or  Cantweli  and  Baker,  held, 
(hat  to  erect  does  not  necessarily  imply  to  build,  much 
less  a  purchase  of  ground  for  building.  He  held  it  might 
toean  merely  an  endowment ;  but  Lord  Kenyon,  in  Foy 
and  Foy9  held,  that  if  there  was  no  hospital  already  exist- 

• 

lng  that  would  be  void. 

Then  came  Attorney  v.  Nash,  in  which  the  words  tl  erect  a  Bro.  C.C. 
*od  build"  occurred,    The  former,  undoubtedly,  is  not 
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so  strong  as  the  other,  from  what  Lord  Hardwicke  had 
held,  it  might  mean  an  endowment.  Therefore,  in  that 
case,  the  word  build  was  the  operative  word.  But  Lord 
Tburlow  held  the  bequest  altogether  void,  and  allowed 
the  demurrer. 

Iii  this  case  the  alternative  is  to  build  or  purchase.  It 
is  admitted  a  bequest  to  purchase  would  be  void  ;  and  it 
is  determined  by  all  those  cases, "that  a  bequest  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  chapel  is  equally  void.  That  be* 
quest,  therefore,  falls  to  the  ground.  The  next  question 
arises  upon  the  direction,  that  if  any  overplus  remains 
after  the  purchasing  and  building  the  chapel,  it  shall  go 
towards  the  support  of  a  faithful  gospel  minister,  not  ex- 
ceeding 20l.  a  year.  It  is  contended  by  the  next  of  kin, 
that  this  is  a  bequest  dependent  upon  the  former ;  and 
that  failing,  this  must  likewise  fail  upon  the  authority  of 
a  Bro.  C.  C.  Attorney  v.  Gould'mg.  The  late  master  of  the  rolls  seemed 
428-  to  doubt  a  little  the  doctrine  of  that  case,  in  Attorney  v. 

a  Bro.  C  c.  Earl  of  JVinchilseay  but  afterwards  in  Attorney  v.  Boult- 
Ibid*373.  bee  he  approved  of  that  doctrine,  and  acted  upon  it.  It 
is  then  contended,  that  this  is  not  insisted  upon  the  other 
purpose ;  but  it  is  for  the  support  of  a  minister  gene- 
rally, not  at  that  chapel.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  she 
must  have  meant  a  minister  in  that  chapel  which  she 
meant  to  be  purchased.  It  would  be  quite  absurd  to  sup- 
pose she  intended  no  provision  for  the  minister  of  her 
own  chapel ;  but  that  a  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
minister  of  some  other  chapel,  to  be  built  by  a  stranger. 
Therefore,  upon  the  authority  of  Attorney  v.  Gouldingt 
a*id  Attorney  v.  Boultbee,  that  bequest  must  fail,  as  the 
chapel  is  not  to  have  existence. 

Upon  these  two  parts  of  the  case  I  have  had  very  little 
difficulty ;  but  I  have  been  a  good  deal  embarrassed  as 
to  the  ultimate  bequest  of  the  residue  to  be  applied  by 
the  executors  in  general  to  charitable  purposes.    Stand- 
ing 
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ingby  itself,  a  bequest  of  a  residue  to  be  employed  in  sach 
charitable  purposes  as  the  executors   shall  think  proper, 
is  a  good  bequest ;  supposing  it  legal  to  do  as  the  testa-r 
tnx  bad  desired,  and  a  residue  had  been  left,  after  those 
purposes  were  answered,  there  would  have  been  a  good 
bequest  of  it;  and  therefore   the  question  is,  whether 
that  ulterior  bequest  is  to  fail  because  the  prior  bequest 
cannot  take  effect.     If  it  could  rje  reduced   to  any  cer- 
tainty how  much  would  have  been   employed  by  the 
executors  for  the  other  purposes,  the  residue  ought  to  be 
employed  under  this  last  direction,  viz.  for  charitable 
purposes  generally.     I  have  considered  whether  thaUcan 
be  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  master,  to  see  how 
much  would  have  been  sufficient  for  this  chapel ;  but 
upon  consideration,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  any 
direction  that  would  not  be  vague  and  indefinite  to  a  de-r 
gree  almost  ridiculous ;  .an  enquiry,   what  they  might 
have  employed  for  building  a  chapel,  without  knowing 
what  kind  of  chapel:    the   testatrix  having  given  no 
ground  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  chapel :  no  locality. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  frame  any  direction  that  would 
enable  the  master  to  form  any  idea  upon  it.     If  she  had 
even  pointed  out  any  particular  place,  that  might  have 
furnished  some  ground  of  enquiry  as  to  what  size  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  congregation  to  be  expected  there; 
but  this  is  so  entirely  hide  finite,,  that  it  is  quite  uncer- 
tain what  the  residue  would  have  been,  and  therefore  it 

• 

w  void  for  that  uncertainty.    She  had  no  view  io  any  re-» 

sidue  but  a  residue  to  be  constituted  by  actually  building 

a  chapel .  She  contemplated  no  residue  but  with  reference 

to  that.     It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  it  in  the  only  man-* 

per  in  which  she  meant  it  to  be  ascertained.     It  is  im-r 

possible  for  the  court  to  apply  it,  therefore  the  whole  of 

thi*  disposition  is  voi$l — Decreed  the  real  estate  to  the 

heir-at-law,  and  the  personal  tQ  the  next  of  kin.     See 

Post,  Attorney  v.  Davies.  J^ 
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ioVez.jun.4i.     A  bequest  of  residue,  secured  upon  poor-rates  and 

Pinch  v.  Squire*.  n  .        -  r        r 

1804.  county  rates,  in  remainder  over  to  the  treasurers  for  the 
society  for  promoting  christian  knowledge.  The  question 
was,  whether  this  savoured  of  the  realty  so  as  to  be  with* 
in  the  statute ;  and  it  was  contended,  that  the  rates  as 
Ratcr,Tolls,&c.  received  become  security  for  the  sums  advanced  as  a  per- 
sonal pledge,  and  not  to  be  considered  a  security  upon 
land.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  rates  the  assess- 
ments are  made  on  visible  property.  The  duty  does  not 
issue  out  of  land,  though  the  amount  is  ascertained  with 
reference  to  the  property  real  and  personal  t  it  is  not  like 
rent,  merely  because  the  remedy  is  the  same. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  urged,  that  this  is  not  per- 
sonal security  by  any  one,  but  is  merely  a  mortgage  of 
the  rates.  No  person  would  be  liable  upon  the/security; 
the  only  resort  is  to  the  rates  themselves.  They  are 
levied  under  43  Eliz.  c.  %  upon  all  lands,  Sec.  If  there 
is  real  property,  the  circumstance  that  they  are  to  come 
out  of  .personal  also  is  not  sufficient,  as  in  Knap  v.  Wil- 
liams, no  land  was  there  resorftd  to.  The  mortgage 
did  not  include  the  tollhouses,  and  this  is  in  nature  of  a 
\  rent  issuing  out  of  land.    The  remedy  is  by  distress,  the 

mode  of  recovering  all  rent  charges.  It  cannot  be  said 
the  poor  rates  do  not  affect  land,  the  course  is  to  value 
the  land,  and  the  party  is  rated  upon  that,  and  not  upon 
personal  ability. 

The  master  of  the  rolls  said,  there  is  no  solid  distioc* 
tion  between  money  borrowed  upon  such  a  security  as 
this,  and  money  borrowed  upon  turnpike  tolls.  It  is  dif- 
ficult (o  shew  that  a  charity,  by  taking  money  .borrowed 
upon  the  latter  security,  takes  any  interest  in  land.  Those 
tolls  are  duties  imposed  by  parliament  upon  passengers, 
in  respect  of  their  passing  along  the  road.  The  right  to 
collect  those  toils  gives  no  direct  interest  in  the  land  it* 
self,  though  an  interest  in  dutie.i  arising  in  ponsequeoc* 

of 
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of  a  passage  along  or  through  the  land.  The  poor-rates 
are  made  payable  by  those  who  are  occupiers  of  lands, 
&c.  If  a  man  is  not  an  occupier  of  lands  he  pays  no- 
thing, unless  he  has  other  property  5  but  if  he  has  only 
land,  he  pays  in  respect  of  that.  A  very  nice  distinction 
was  taken  by  the  plaintiffs,  that  the  public  make  him 
contribute  as  having  the  land,  not  on  account  of  the  use 
of  the  land.  That  ^distinction  is  not  very  perceptible, 
In  the  one  case  the  public  eall  for  the  duty  on  account  of  •  • 

the  passage  along  the  land,  that  it  may  be  laid  out  for  the 
purpose  of  public  advantage,  the  repair  of  roads,  and  faci- 
litating communication ;  in  the  other  case,  they  actually 
Wden  the  lands  by  burthening  the  occupier  "with  the 
duty,  for  other  public  purposes  of  convenience  and  adt 
rentage.    It  is    true  they  are  not  raised  out  of  the  land 
only:  but  by  far  the  greatest   part  is  raised  out  of  the 
land;  for  the  land  pays  so  much  rent,  in  consequence  of 
.the  occupier  being  liable  to  the  poor-rates,  otherwise  the 
landlord  would  have  more  rent  5  so  all  that  is  paid  in  re- 
spect of  the  land  is  got  from  the  land,  as  much  as  rent 
anse3  out  of  the  land  itself.    It  is  more  properly  to  be 
*aid  to  arise  out  of  the  land,  because  it  is  in  respect  of 
the  occupation,  than  the  tolls  for  the  mere  privilegCv  of 
passing.     As  to  that  part  of  the  poor-rates  that  is  raised 
ou'  of  the  personal  property,  it  cannot  be  distinguished, 
Ae  security  cannot  be  divided  and  apportioned  ;  they  are 
80  Wended  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them.     If 
l»e  consequence  of  their  holding  this  security  would  be 
that  something  real  would  go   to  the  charity,  it  must 
fail  together ;  that  is  the  necessary  consequence ;  for  it 
ftust  be  the  security  as  it  stands  :  that  is,  such  a  security 
as  charges  the  poor-rates  in  the  mode  and  manner  in 
*hich   thev   are  collected.    Therefore  these  securities 
pannot  pa*»  to  the  charity. 

4    In  like  manner  the  tolls  collected  at  any  bridge,  or 

market^ 
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market,  or  through  any  town,  are  generally  secured  by  \ 
contract  or  mortgage  by  the  trustees ;  and  also  shares  of 
any  canal  which  are  declared  by  the  statute  establishing 
the  canal  to  be  personal  estate,  and  New  River  shares, 
which  are  real  estate,  are  all  within  the  act  of  mort- 
mortmain,  and  are  not  therefore  to  be  bequeathed  to 
3 Dickens,  545. charitable  uses;  for  like  rents  of  premises  they  are  issu- 
ing out  of  the  realty.  It  may  be  further  considered,  that 
4Vez.jun.43o.  securities -x>n  turnpike-tolls,  not  including  the  toll-houses 
~  *796',  and  gates,  are  within  the  prohibition  of  this  statute; 
liams.  because  the  mortgagee  would  have  a  nght  to  come  into 
court  for  an  account,  and  for  a  receiver  to  be  appointed. 
He  would  have  a  right,  by  the  aid  of  this  court,  to  have 
the  tolls  specifically  applied  to  this  mortgage.  Consider 
what  the  point  of  law  is  from  the  nature  of  the  interest. 
It  is  not  at  all  within  the  mischief,  but  the  consequences 
would  open  a  much  larger  field  for  charitable  dona- 
tions. From  the  nature  of  the  interest  created  by  the 
act,  these  tolls  granted  in  perpetuity  are  certainly  a  here- 
ditament ;  it  is  in  its  nature  an  interest  affecting  land. 
He  might  bring  an  assize  of  these  tolls. 

There  is  another  species  of  toll  which  gives  no  right  at 

all  in  the  land.     That  is  toll  through. 

4  Vex.  jun.542,      A  bequest  of  residuary  estate,  which  consisted  of  mort- 

Howsev.Chap-  S^h  turnpike-bonds,  and  other  personal  estate,  was  bo* 

P»n,  i;»9.       queathed  for  the  improvement  of  a  town,  and  was  held 

to  be  void  as  a  charitable  bequest,  and  within  the  case  of 

Attorney  v.lVincbilsea;  with  regard  to  the  mortgages  and 

turnpike- bonds,  which  did  not  pass  thereby,  but  being 

undisposed  of  by  the  will,  belonged  to  the  next  of  kin; 

and  a  distinction  was  directed  as  to  what  particulars  of 

the  personal  estate,  specifically  bequeathed  for  this  pur? 

pose,  were  given,  and  passed  by  the  bequest  from  such  as 

did  not  pass  thereby,  and  to  be  paid  to  the  town-clerk 

accordingly* 

SECTION 
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SECTION  Vt. 
Of  Personal  Estate  to  be  invested  in  Lands,  (&a 

Nor  any  Money,  Goods,  Chattels,  Stocks  in  the  Public 
Funds,  or  any  other  Personal  Estate,  to  be  laid  out  in 
Lands,  y*.]  The  principal  part  of  this  restriction  applies 
to  the  bequest  of  stock  in  the  public  funds,  to  be  invested 
m  the  purchase  of  lands,  or  any  other  thing  savouring 
of  real  estate  for  a  charity.    This  was  expressly  meant  to 
reach  a  case  where  a  gift  for  a  charity  was  intended;  but 
2Q  appropriate  purchase  of  land  had  not  then  offered,  or 
perhaps  been  fully  completed.     Such  gifts  must  be  be- 
stowed, and  irrevocably  transferred  in  the  donor's  life- 
tune,  at  least  six  months  previous  to  his  death,  and  be 
made  to  take  effect  in  possession  for  the  use  intended, 
immediately  upon  the  transfer— otherwise  they  are  void, 
and  may  be  recovered  by  the  next  of  kin* 

But  although  these  are  prohibited  by  the  statute  to  be 
laid  out,  or  disposed  of  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  &c.  for 
charitable  uses  5  yet  money,  stock,  plate,  pictures*,  &c.  a  Bum.  Ecct. 
pfen  generally  is  not  forbidden :  so  also  the  residue  of  a 
perional  estate  hath  been  decreed  not  to  be  within  the 

act; 

*  General  Guise  bequeathed  his  pictures,  Arc.  to  Christ-church  College,  1707. 

directing  that  they  should  not  be  sold,  being  a  good  collection.— In  his  Christ-Church 
life  time  he  parted  with  some  of  them,  and  he  acquired  above  an  hundred  row 
moK'    Decreed  that  they  all  passed.— See  All  Souls  v.Cadrington;  1  Wil*  Amb.  041. 
Kami,  507 ;  and  Gayer  v.  Gayer. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Rich,  Bart,  bequeathed  by  will  several  views  of  his 
*«t  atWaverley  Abbey  to  the  City  of  London  Lying-in  Hospital,  whereof 
k  was  president.— -Held  to  be  a  good  legacy,  pictures  being  personal 
inate. 
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act ;  and  if  money  be  given  to  be  laid  out  in  "  lands  or 
otherwise"  to  a  charitable  use,  it  has  been  determined, 
that  such  devise  is  good,  by  reason  of  the  words,  or 
otherwise ;  as  in  the  case  of  Sores  by  and  Hollins,  August 
6,  1 740 ;  which  being  a  decision  upon  the  express  merits 
of  the  late  act,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  insert  it  at  lengthy 
especially  as  it  contains  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke's 
exposition  of  the  statute,  in  the  making  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  concerned. 
Moresby  v.  John  Naylor,  ,in  1738,  made  his  will  in  these  words: 

u  I  will  and  desire  that  my  executors  within  twelve 
€t  months  after  my  decease,  do  settle  and  secure  ty'par- 
"  chase  of  lands  of  inheritance,  or  otherwise  as  they  shall 
u  be  advised,  out  of  my  personal  estate,  one  annuity,  or 
u  yearly  payment  of  5ol.  to  be  paid  yearly,  and  dtstri~ 
u  buted  for  ever  by  my  executors,  their  heirs  and  assigns j 
€t  among  the  poor  and  indigent  people  of  Leeke,  in  Co. 
"  Stafford,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  think  fit, — And 
,u  my  will  also  is,  that  my  executors  do  settle  and  secure 
iC  one  other  annuity  of  5l.  to  be  paid  yearly  to  the 
€S  vicar  of  Leeke  for  the  time  being,  for  ever,  for  preact* 
"  ing  an  annual  sermon  on  every  12th  day  of  October/' 
And  the  testator  devised  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate^ 
to  be  equally  divided  between  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Soresbyy 
and  Mrs.  Hollins. 

Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  said,  ihe  only  question  id 
this  case  is,  whether  the  devise  of  the  two  annuities  of 
50l.  and  5l.  to  charitable  uses  is  void  by  the  late  statute 
of  mortmain  f 

Tt  is  insisted  upon  .by  the  plaintiffs,  the  residuary 
legatees,  that  it  is  void ;  because  the  direction  of  tb4 
devise  is,  to  settle  and  secure  the  annuity  by  a  trust  of 
lands  of  inheritance :  and  though  the  words,  or  other* 
wise,  are  added,  they  will  not  vary  the  case ;  lor  Mr. 
Naylor's  intention  was,  to  give  the  anmihy.out  of  Iflttd* 

of 
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of  inheritance.    But  I  am  of  opinion  upon  this  act  of 
parliament,  that*  this  bequest  was  not  void,   and  that 
there  is  no  authority  to  construe  it  void,  if  by  law  it 
can  possibly  be  made  good.    The  act  of  parliament  is 
not  at  ail  aimed  against  perpetual  chanties,  merely  as 
such,  or  to  prevent  the  establishment  or  creation  of  them ; 
bet  is  designed  against  the  cases  of  perpetual  charities  in 
lands,  and  (as  the  title  imports)  to  restrain  the  disposi- 
tion of  lands,  whereby  the  same  become  unalienable* 
The  whole  recital,  and  enacting  part  of  the  statute,  take 
notice  only  of  the  unalienable  disposal  of  land,  whereby 
heirs  are  disinherited;  and  therefore  the  alienation  or 
conveyance  of  lands  to  such  purposes  are  prohibited. 
And  though  there  is  a  clause  to  prohibit  money  being 
Wo1  oat  in  lands,  to  such  purposes  as  would  make  them 
unalienable  \  yet  there  is  no  restriction. whatsoever  upon 
*°y  one,  from  leaving  a  sum  of  money  by  will,  or  any 
other  personal  estate  to  charitable  uses,  provided  it  be 
to  be  continued  as  a  personalty ;  aod  the  executors  or 
trustees  are  not  obliged,  or  under  a  necessity  of  laying 
it  out  in  land,  by  virtue  of  any  direction  of  the  testator 
for  that  purpose.    Consider  then,  whether  this  clause 
*nd  devise  in  the  will,  fall,  within  the  restraint  and  pro- 
hibition of  the  statute.     And  in  the  first  words  they  do 
«U  within    them ;    for   the  testator  directs,   that  his 
tftcutors  shall  stttU  and  assure  by  purchase  of  lands  of 
**&eriiaac€;  and  if  the  testator  had  rested  upon  such 
first  words,  the  devise  had  been  clearly  void.     But  then 
™c  goes  on,  in  the  disjunctive,  or  otherwise  as  my  exe- 
tekrs  stall  he  advised.    And  if  a  devise  in  a  will  is  in 
the  disjunctive,  and  leaves  to  the  executor  two  methods 
to  do  a  particular  thing  by,  the  one  lawful,  the  other  pro- 
hibited by  law ;  can  any  court  say,  because  one  method 
w  unlawful,  that  therefore  the  other  is  so,  and  the  whole 
bequest  yoid  ?    No*,  for  if  one  bequest  is  lawful,  that 

shall' 
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shall  be  pursued  and  take  effect. — It  hath  been  farther 
argued  against  the  devise,  that  the  words  (far  ever) 
shew,  the  annuities  roust  arise  out  of  some  real  estate, 
which  only  is  capable  of  supplying  them  for  ever:  For 
personal  funds  are  too  perishable  and  transitory  in  their 
nature,  to  answer  such  everlasting  annuities:  And  sup- 
pose a  particular  sum  were  vested  in  stock,  with  design 
to  purchase  a  particular  yearly  sum  or  annuity ;  it  may 
so  happen  that  the  company  may  be  quite  dissolved,  or 
that  stock  may  fall,  or  interest  be  so  reduced  that  half 
the  annuity  may  not  be  produced.  But  these  objections 
may  be  over- ruled..  For  if  the  company  should  be  tlis^ 
solved,  the  principal  stock  may  be  taken  out,-  and  vested 
in  some  other  compapy.  And  there  may  be  annuities 
that  may  probably  continue  for  ever;  and  yet  not  be  pay- 
able out  of  land.  I  will  mention  an  instance  of  one, 
which  has  lasted  a  century  and  half,  and  may  exist 
perpetually ;  which  is  Sir  Thomas  White's  charity, 
/  being  a  disposition, of  money  to  be  employed  by  continual 

rotation,  in  loans  to  poor  tradesmen,  of  several  sums  to 
be  lent  for  a  settled  number  of  years,  and  then  to  be 
repaid.  And  any  man  may  at  this  day  give,  by  will,  a 
perpetual  charity  in  this  manner.  But  if  a  man  by  will 
secures  such  loans  by  lands  or  purchase  of  lands ;  such 
devise  shall  be  void,  and  contrary  to  the  late  statute  of 
mortmain.  If  this  case  had  been  to  be  considered  by 
the  court,  before  the  act,  it  would,  as  the  safest  method 
to  secure  the  charity  for  ever,  have  recommended  and 
directed  a  purchase  of  lands;  but  when  this  court  is 
precluded  fiom  doing  it  in  this  manner,  if  it  can  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other,  there  is  no  reason  to  say  the  devise 
is  void.  It  is  said  too,  that  the  words  heirs  and  assigm 
import  a  purchase  in  land,  or  some  real  thing;  for  no 
personal  thing  can  descend  to  heirs  :  and  if  the  money  is 
to  be  invested  in  a  personal  security,  it  will  not  go  to  tfafe 

heirs, 
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heirs,  but  to  the  executors ;  and  59  the  intention  of  the 
testator  will  not  be  pursued.     I  will  suppose,  an  obfigor 
binds  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators, 
in  a  sum  of  money  to  a  papist,  who  obtains  judgment 
on  the  bond,  and  takes  out  an  elegit ;   in  this  case  I 
think  it  has  been  held  at  the  assizes,  or  at  least  it  might 
very  well  have  been  so  held,  that  the  papist  cannot  main- 
tain an  ejectment  5  and  yet  the  bond  is  good  to  bind  the 
person  of  the  obligor  and  his  personal  representatives, 
bat  not  to  charge  his  land,  or  his  heirs  who  represent 
him  in  his  landed  capacity.     And  this  comes  up  to  the 
present  case,  which  may  secure  the  charity  in  a  double 
**nse,  either  upon  land  or  personalty,  if  the  law  would 
allow  both;  and  if  the  law  prohibits  one  only,  it  certainly 
allows  the  other.     And  I  am  of  opinion  upon  the  whole, 
that  there  is  nothing  that  makes  this  bequest  void  in 
ftwy  part ;  but  that  it  is  good  in  that  way  which  the 
tow  does  not  forbid.    But  I  would  not  have  it  questioned, 
rfs  man  should  by  his  will  direct  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
laid  out  in  land,  or  upon  rent-charge  to  be  secured  upon 
land  for  any  charity,  and  in  mean  time  (til)  it  can  be 
laid  out)  to   be  invested  in  government  securities,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  charity,  but  that  that  bequest  will  be 
void ;  because  the  final  end  and  intention  of  such  testator 
was,  to  dipose  of  his  money  in  land,  and  the  investi- 
ture of  it  in  government  and  personal  securities   was 
hit.  to  secure  it  till  a  proper  purchase  of  land  or  rent- 
charge  offered.     As  to  the  annuity  of  5l.  there  are  fewer 
objections  to  that  than  to  the  other ;   for  there  is  no 
direction  at  all  for  any  money  or  personal  estate  to  be 
laid  out  in  land ;    for  the  executors  are  only  willed  to 
Metre  and  settle  51.  a  year,  for  the  purpose  there  men- 
tioned, and  it  must  be  secured  upon  a  personal  fund, 
consistent  with  the  will  and  intention  of  the  testator,  and 

n  not 
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not  contradictory  to  the  words  of  the  act  of  parliament. 
And  as  it  is  often  said  in  old  books,  that  «  I  was  by  at 
«  the  making  of  the  act  of  parliament,  and  the  meaning 
u  and  intention  of  it  was  then  said  to  be  this  or  that ;" 
so  I  was  by  at  the  making  of  this  statute ;  and  it  was 
at  that  very  time  said  by  the  legislators,  that  it  would 
not  hinder  any  charitable  distribution  of  a  personal 
estate.  Therefore  it  was  decreed  that  the  devise  was 
good,  and  that  the  money  should  be  invested  in  South  Sea 
stock,  for  the  charitable  purposes  mentioned  in  the  will. 
I  was  favoured  with  the  two  following  cases  on 
this  same  point,  by  a  friend,  eminent  at  the  bar. 
Grimmettv.  Win;  Grim  me  tt  by  will,  dated  13  March,  1749,  de- 
20  Feb.  1754.  vises  to  his  brother  Jas.  Grtmmett,  sol.  a  year,  during 
lorHardw?cke.  h*3  '*&>  *°  bcrpaid  him  half-yearly,  out  of  the  interest- 
See  1  Writ's  money  in  the  public  funds,  or .  mortgages,  or  any  bis 
Dickens.  941.  rea|  or  personal  estates  of  which  he  should  stand  invested ; 
and  gives  the  residue  of  his  real  and  personal  estate  to  his 
wife,  for  life,  and  to  dispose  of  at  her  death  ;  and  then 
directs  the  remainder  of  his  estate  after  his  wife's  death, 
to  be  divided  into  24  parts,  19  of  which  be  disposes  of; 
and  by  codicil,  dated  the  next  day,  he  limits  the  remain- 
ing 5-24ths,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  payment 
of  his  debts  and  legacies,  and  also  the  201.  a  year,  after 
the  death  of  his  brother,  to  be  applied  in  clothing  and 
educating  twenty  poor  boys,  sons  of  parishioners  of 
Brighthelmstone,  in  Sussex,  in  the  principles  of  the 
protestant  religion,  agreeable  to  the  present  national  and 
established  church  of  England,  &c.  and  that  the  5-24ths 
of  his  estate  after  his  debts  and  legacies  paid,  together 
with  the  201.  a  year  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  or 
which  should  be  deemed  as  an  .equivalent  to  the  20l. 
a  year,  5701.  to  be  invested  in  some  of  the  public  funds 
where  there  is  a  parliamentary  security,  to  stand  in  the 

name 
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name  of  the  trustees,  until  the  whole  can  be  laid  out  in 
the  purchase  of  lands  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  governors, 
and  trustees,  whom  he  had  appointed  ;  which  lands  are 
directed  to  be  purchased  in  the  narnes  of  the  trustees  to 
the  uses  aforesaid ;  that  is,  the  interest,  profits,  and  rents 
of  the  5~24ths  of  his  estate,  together  with  the  interest, 
profits,  and  rents  of  the  said  5701.  after  the  death  of  his 
brother,  or  the  lands  which  shotdd  be  purchased  there- 
with, should  be  applied  annually  for  ever,  in  clothing 
and  educating  twenty  poor  boys,  as  aforesaid. — The 
testator  left  no  real  estate. 

Two  questions— 1.  Whether  the  devise  to  the  charity 
»  within  the  statute  of  mortmain,  and  void  )  .    •    . 
.  2.  If  it  is,  where  the  money  so  devised  shall  go  ? 
.  whether  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  testator,  or  pass  to  the 
wife  as  part  of  the  residuum  ? 

*  On  behalf  of  the  charity  was  cited  Soresby  and  Hoi- 
lifls,  and  Grayson  and  Atkinson,  7  Nov.  1752. 

lord  Hatdwicle,  chancellor^— Q.  If  this  is.  a  good 
tod  valid  disposition  of  the.  5701.  and  5-24ths  of  the 
remainder  of  testator's  estate,  or  void  by  the  statute  of 
viortmain? 

I  think  it  would  be  hard  construction  to  say,  such 
a  charitable  bequest  is  void  by  statute.  If  a  person 
directs  money  to  be  laid  out  in  lands  for  a  charitable 
use,  it  would  be  void,  although  the  court  would  order 
the  money  to  be  placed  in  the*  funds  till  the  purchase  is 
made:  so  where  a  man  gives  H  in  such  a  manner*  that 
the  land  to  be  purchased  is  the  final  end  and  thing 
given.  But  where  there  is  sufficient  rootn  for  the  court 
to  say^  there  is  a  discretionary  power  in  the  trustees  to 
lay  the  money  out,  one  way  or  other,  either  in  the  funds 
or  in  lands ;  I  have  determined  such  a  devise  to  be  good, 
as  in  Soresby  and  Hoi  tins,  and  Grayson  and  Atkinson.    I 

n  2  am 
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am  of  opinion  there  is  room  to  construe  this  bequest  with 
such  latitude. 

I  do  not  lay  any  weight  on  the  directions  to  place  tjie 
money  in  the  funds,  in  the  first  place ;  for  that  would 
be  to  make  the  validity  of  a  will  depend  on  the  order  of 
•  the  words  t  the  direction  is,  to  place  the  money  in  the 
funds  until  laid  oat  in  lands  to  the  satisfaction  of  mj 
trustees  :  when  can  that  be  ?  not  while  this  statute  is  in 
force.  Suppose  it  had  been,  if  by  law  it  may  be,  such 
bequest  would  be  good.  Those  words  must  mean 
when  the  trustees  approve  of  laying  it  out;  that  can* 
not  be  while  the  statute  of  tnortmain  is  in  force;  it 
would  be  to  act  contrary  to  their  trust.  It  was  said,  the 
rule  of  construction  as  to  devises  of  money  to  be  laid 
out  in  lands  is  the  same  now  as  it  was' before  the  statute 
of  mortmain  \  that  is  true.  Rut  suppose  the  trustees  in 
this*  caBe  would  not  act ;  the  trust  would  devolve  on  the 
court ;  and  I  would  order  the  money  to  be  placed  in -the 
funds,  and  not  invested  in  lands.  Sir  J.  Jekyl  always 
did  so>  before  the  statute.  I  would  not  be  understood 
to  set  up  a  different  rule  of  construction  of  wills  since 
the  statute  of  mortmain^  from  what  prevailed  before ; 
this  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  a  sound  rule  be- 
fore the  statute. 

An  observation  arises  on  the  face  of  the  will ;  as  if 
the  testator  had  thought  this  bequest  might  continot  on 
government  security  for  ever.  He  directs  the  applica- 
tion of  the  interest)  profits,  and  rents  of  the  5-24ths, 
and  of  the  £701.  or  of  the  lands  which  should  be  pur- 
chased therewith.  It  being  in  the  disjunctive,  seems  to 
give  an  election*— the  words  for  ever  are  applicable  to 
both  alternatively.  No  mischief  will  follow  from  hence; 
this  is  a  different  sort  of  charity  from  thtse  pretended 
ones  in  the  titae  of  popery  and  monkery, 

John 
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John  English,  14th  January.  1758,  made  his  will,  and  EngK»kv-Ord. 

,.     ,?4  j  .  \  ©July,  1754. 

gave  nis  debts,  securities,  and  ready  money,  to  trustees,  r0iu.— Clark, 
in  trust,  until  they  could  meet  with  a  purchase  of  lands,  mMter- 
and  should  actually  purchase  the  same,  to  pay  the  in- 
terest of  1201.  to  and  among  such  poor  and  necessitous 
persons,  inhabitant?  in  the  town  of  H.  as  his  executors 
should  think  proper  objects  of  charity  :  and  willed  that 
the  trustees  as  soon  as  they  could  meet  with  a  suitable 
purchase,  should  lay  out  ISOl.  in  the  purchase  of  an 
absolute  estate  of  inheritance  in  fee-simple,  of  mes* 
suages,  land3,  &c.  to  be  conveyed  and  assured,  and 
vested  in  trustees  for  ever,  in  trust,  to  pay  and  apply  all 
ttoa  rents,  &c. 

Clark,  master  of  the  rolls,  said,  that  J^ord-cbancellor 
declared,  that  he  did  not  think  the  case  of  Grimmttt  and 
Grinmtt)  clear;  and  that,  if  there  had  been  express 
words  of  direction  to  trustees  to  invest,  &c.  it  would  be  ' 
within  the  statute.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  second 
clause  was  directory,  and  not  discretionary :  He  was  not 
for  carrying  the  case  further  than  Grimmett's,  and  de- 
creed the  devise  void!  2  Vezey,  1 83. 
The  first  clause  of  the  statute  9  Geo.  IL  c.  $6.  was  1  Vezey,«*2. 
intended  to  relate  to  gifts  or  conveyances  to  a  charity  v.  Day.  * 
byway  of  donation;  and  it  is  plain,  that  the  legislature 
did  not  intend  absolutely  to  forbid  all  kind  of  purchases 
of  lands  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity  ;  but  has  put  then* 
under  some  restrictions.  The  proviso  was  inserted  in 
the  house  of  lords,  upon  mention  of  the  case  of  the 
charity  of  Queen  Ann's  bounty;  which  could  not  other- 
wise have  gone  on ;  as  the  method  of  executing  it  is, 
thai  the  money  arising  out  of  that  fund  is  laid  out  in 
purchase  of  peal  estate,  for  the  augmentation  of  poor 
vicarages.  Another  consideration  was,  that  this  was 
4iot  intended  to  prevent  the  execution  of  charities  air 
fttfy  established?   in  several  of  which  tbe  funds  are 

n  3  yested 
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vested  in  trustees  with  intent  to  -be  laid  out  in  lands ; 
particularly  Dr.  Ratclijf's  charity  $  but  to  leave  them 
open,  restraining  the  increase  of  such  donations  infuturo; 
that  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  person,  or  of 
a  court  of  equity,  to  direct  subsequent  gifts  of  money 
to  a  charity  to  be  laid  out  in  land ;  for  if  that  was  their 
meaning,  they  might  as  well  have  rejected  the  whole 
bill ;  as  the  consequences  would  be,  that  a  person  might 
leave  30001.  to  his  executors,  who  might  bring  a  bill  in 
equity,  praying  a  decree  for  laying  it  out  in  lands:  yet 
in  this  very  clause,  relating  to  purchases,  it  might  be 
considered  how  far  they  are  taken  out  of  the  statute. 
The  meaning  was,  that  where  such  purchases  are  made, 
they  should  not  be  left  precarious  in  point  of  time :  so 
that  though  the  party  should  happen  to  die  within  the 
twelve  or  six  months,  yet  the  person  who  paid  the 
money  should  hot  lose  his  purchase,  or  be  put  to  risk 
the  recovery  of  it  back,  as  there  might  not  be  assets,  or 
stocks  might  fall.  But  then  the  money  must  be  actually 
paid  5  in  which  I  doubt  whether  the  other  restrictions, 

* 

exclusive  of  the  limitation  in  point  of  time  in  life  of  the 
party,  will  take  place  on  this  proviso,  and  am  rather  of 
a  different  opinion;  for  sometimes  the  money  is  paid  on 
articles  before  a  perfect  conveyance,  and  then  it  would 
be  sufficiently  taken  out  of  the  act,  notwithstanding  the 
circumstance  of  deed  indented  and  inrolled  is  not  com* 
plied  with ;  the  intention  of  the  act  being  complied  with 
.  t>y  the  actual  payment  and  conversion  made  of  one  kind 
of  estate  into  another ;  but  in  the  present  case  the  money 
was  not  paid. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Lord-chancellor  Hardwicke, 
on  a  material  case,  where  one  Elbridge  being  likely  to 
die,  made  a  conveyance  of  a  real  estate  for  benefit  of 
a  charity.  '  Ten  days  afterwards  he  made  a  will,  giving 
SCOOl.  the  exact  value  of  the  lands,  to  the  same  charity; 

and 
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and  250).  to  the  same;  and  gave  the  estate  to  two  per- 
sons as  tenants  in  common.  Under  a  former  direction, 
the  master  had  reported  a  scheme  for  carrying  the  charity 
into  execution,  and  a  decretal  order  was  made  confirm- 
ing the  report ;  the  devisees  had  acquiesced,  but  their 
heirs-at-law  had  taken  upon  themselves  to  dispose  other- 
wise of  the  land  \  and  so  the  charity  were  put  to  their 
information  to  seek  further  aid  from  the  court :  when 
his  lordship  delivered  the  above  opinion,  and  went  on 
to  say — There  is  something  in  this  case,  which  may  lay 
a  great  opening  to  evade  the  act;  although  J.  Elbridge 
might  not  have  intended  any  such  fraud:  but  if  such  a 
precedent  were  made,  it  would  be  followed  by  a  person, 
who,  knowing  if  he  died  within  a  year  after  the  con- 
veyance! the  act  would  make  it  void,  gives  the  exact 
value  thereof  in  money  the  same  way,  and  then  the  one 
to  be  laid  out  in  purchase  of  the  other.  The  testator's 
wtent  makes  it  worse,  and  creates  a  reason  against  it : 
this,  though  mentioned  as  a  barbarous  act,*  is  quite 
otherwise  5  far  from  being  a 'prohibition  of  charitable 
foundations,  it  only  restrains  this  method ;  leaving  the 
disposition  of  personal  property  thereto  free.  The  par- 
ticular views  of  the  legislature  were  two ;  first,  to  pre- 
vent  the  locking  up  land  and  real  property  from  being 
aliened,  which  is  made  the  title  of  the  act:  the  second, 
to  prevent  persons  in  their  last  moments  from  being  im- 
posed on  to  give  away  their  real  estates  from  their  fami- 
lies. The  present  case  does  not  relate  to  the  latter  view, 
although  that  was  a  very  wise  one;  for  by  that  means, 
in  times  of  popery,  the  clergy  got  almost  half  the  real 
property  of  the  kingdom  into  their  hands ;  and  indeed  I 
wonder  they  did  not  get  the  rest,  as  people  thought  they 
thereby  purchased  heaven.     As  to  the  other  view,  it  is  > 

of  the  last  consequence  to  a  trading  kingdom  ;  to  which 
the  locking  up  of  lands  is  a  great  discouragemennt.  This 

N  4  ipde*4 
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indeed  has  not  so  much  relation  to  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main z&  is  thought;  which  had  another  view,  viz.  of 
services  of  the  crown 5  and  therefore  the  reasoning,  pro* 
ducing  this  act,  is  rhore  like  the  political  reasoning  re* 
lating  to  the  statute  of  Westminster,  II.  of  Intails.  Then 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  that  view  of  the  legislature, 
if  this  jcourt  should  decree  this  order  made  on  the  master'! 
report  (which  would  not  have  been  made  had  it  bets 
then  fully  considered)  to  be  carried  into  execution  in  the 
purchase  of  land  j  as  it  would  be  attended  with  all  the 
bad  consequences  of  such  a  devise.  Where  such  charity 
is  ereated  de  novo,  the  better  rule  is,  to  hold  it  to  be  laid 
out  in  some  personal  property,  for  which  the  funds  are 
convenient,  affording  commonly  a  better  and  readier 
income  than  land  ;  and  it  is  worth  observing  how  early 
laws  were  made  to  prevent  the  mischief  of  mortmain,  viz. 
about  the  3d  century,  by  one  of  the  first  Christian 
emperors. 
Amb.  451.  By  a  will  made  previous  tQ  this  statute,  the  residue  of 

will,'  i7<34Cart  personal  estate  was  bequeathed  to  be  laid  out  in  land, 
and  settled  to  charitable  uses  5  but  by  a  codicil  made 
subsequent  to  the  statute,  the  testator  gave  other  legacies, 
and  confirmed  his  will.     It  was  held  that  the  codicil 

* 

operated  as  a  new  will  of  the  personalty,  and  the  former 
bequest  was  void. 
Ante  ch.  i.  s.  3.     See  the  former  cases  decided  as  to  real  devises. 

A  bequest  of  money,  to  be  laid  out  in  land  for  so 
annuity  to  a  minister  to  preach  an  annual  sermon,  and 
keep  a  tomb  stone  in  repair,  and  to  a  corporation  for 
keeping  account  thereof,  was  deemed  a  charitable  use, 

MoueuV/irto.  and  void  bv  the  statute. 

A  bequest  to  the  corporation  of  Queen  Anne's  bomtj 
was  adjudged  to  be  void,  because  the  principle  of  that 

Widmorev.  *  .  .     ,       .  _%.  ,        .  „1  ,  .  . 

Woodwflfe.  society  is  to  invest  in  lands.  Richard  Widvwre  bequeath- 
f  BroJ£7'  ed  thereto  2001.  to  augment  a  poor  vicarage  in  Buds  or 
Cht.  Rep.  j9.  Soutbampto*i 
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Sudbampton,  and  gave  one- third  part  of  the  residue  of 

his  personal  estate  to  that  corporation,  another  third  to 

some  public  charity,  declaring  a  preference  thereof  for 

augmentation  of  poor  vicarages,  or  the  propagation  of 

ihe  gospel;   and  another  third  part  to  be  distributed 

toiongst  the  most  necessitous  of  his  relations,  by  the 

father  and  mother's  side ;  and  appointed  plaintiffs  exe~ 

cutors:  he  died,  leaving  defendant  the  only  next  of  kin 

on  both  sides,  being  the  only  child  of  testator's  sister. 

Two  questions  were  made  by  the  next  of  kin: 

l*  Whether  the  legacy  to  Q.  Anne's  bounty  is  not 

within  the  statute  of  mortmain,  as  the  governors 

tre  bound  by  their  own  rules,    confirmed  by  the 

king  under  tbte  great  seal,  to  lay  it  out  in  the  pur* 

chaie  of  land  ? 

*•  Whether  this  next  of  kin  is  not  entitled  to  the 

third  part  of  the  residue  given  to  the  mo3t  neces~ 

sitous  of  his  relations  by  the  father  and  mother's 

6ide? 

&*  Hoacb  v.  Hammond,  Pre-  in  Ch.  401 j  Thomas  v. 
*k»  Ca.  Talbot's  time  5  Cart  v.  Bedford,  2  Cha.  Rep. 
l46>  Griffith  v.  Jones,  ibid,  394;  Isaac  v.  Defrien, 
"54;  Brunsde*  v.  Woolridge,  1765. 

^d-chancellor  Camden  declared  the  legacy  to  the 
^POWion  could  not  be  supported.  The  charter  of 
fiats  reserves  a  power  to  the  crown  to  alter,  vary,  and 
make  new  laws.  These  were  in  force  at  the  testator's 
"tub*  when  the  legacy  was  to  take  place.  By  the  13th 
^j  donations  not  given  under  particular  directions  are 
to  go  as  the  general  fund.  It  was  argued,  that  the  word 
t**tba*t  was  not  to  be  confined  to  purchase  of  land  only. 
But  his  lordship  held  he  was  to  take  it  in  the  sense  the 
crown  did  when  the  rule  was  made.  The  word  purchase 
H  put  in  opposition  to  pension.  The  16th  rule  is  decisive: 
tt  directs  the  money  to  be  laid  out  in  the  public  funds  or 

securities 
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securities  till  laid  out  in  purchase.  Q.  Whether  any 
particular  directions  in  this  case  ?  Argued,  That  con- 
sidering the  statute  of  mortmain,  the  court  may  collect  ' 
a  particular  direction  from  intention  that  it  should  be 
laid  out  so  as  not  to  fall  within  the  statute.  Though  the 
mortmain  statute  has  made  considerable  alterations,  yet 
I  do  not  understand  it  was  made  to  prevent  charities. 
I  cannot  consider  it  as  given  under  a  special  direction, 
without  adding  many  words  to  the  will,  which  cannot  be 
done.  If  there  can  be  a  general  bequest  to  the  corpora* 
tion,  this  is  one,  except  as  to  the  counties  in  which  the 
augmentation  is  to  be  made.  The  testator  seems  to  bavc 
known  the  rules  of  the  society  in  case  of  a  donation  of 
2001.  by  adding  another  to  it ;  and  from  thence  I  collect 
his  intention  that  the  legacy  should  be  laid  out  in  land. 
The  cases  cited  are  not  applicable.  /  Soresbyv.  Hollms, 
was  in  the  alternative.  Grimmett  v.  Grimnutt,  gave  a 
latitude  of  option ;  and  it  was  impossible,  while  the 
statute  of  mortmain  stands  in  force,  that  it  could  be  laid 
out  in  land  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees.  There  was 
no  solemn  determination  in  Grayson  v.  Atkinson,  but 
loosely  taken  up  by  asking  a  question  of  Mr.  Montague, 
the  secretary  of  the  society  (one  of  the  masters  in  chan- 
cery), who  was  upon  the  bench.  It  was  a  small  legacy 
of  40l.  It  appears  by  the  register's  book,  that  the 
question  was  reserved,  and  never  came  on  again ;  so  that 
case  is  out  of  the  way. 

As  to  the  next  point,  Whether  the  court  should  ad- 
journ the  cause  till  new  regulations  are  made  ?  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  crown  may  alter  and  make  new  laws ;  but 
they  cannot  have  any  retrospect.  The  legacy  must  vest 
at  the  death  of  the  testator,  or  be  void  at  that  time;  and 
the  right  vests  in  another. 

To  the  second  question,  several  cases  have  been  cited, 
all  proceeding  upon  the  same  ground,  making  the  statute 

of 
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of  distributions  the  rule  to  prevent  an  inquiry,  which 
would  be  infinite,  and  would  extend  to  relations  ad  in- 
finxtum.  The  court  cannot  atop  at  any  other  line.  Thus 
it  would  clearly  stand  on  the  word  relations  only  5  the 
word  poor  being  added  makes  no  difference.  There  is 
no  distinguishing  between  the  degrees  of  poverty ;  and 
therefore  the  court  has,  as  was  unanswerably  argued, 
construed  the  will  as  if  the  word  poor  was  not  in  it.— 
2  Vern.  381,  was  taken  up  by  Lord  Keeper  Wright  as 
having  found  a  single  precedent,  and  he  was  glad  to  lay 
hold  of  it;  but  all  the  other  cases  cited  on  the  other  side 
are  uniform  and  cjear. 
Where  a  residue  is  bequeathed  to  charitable  uses,  and  Mich.  Term, 

1701* 

it  turns  out  to  be  more  than  adequate  to  the  number  of  Attorney  v. 
Ae  objects,    the  whole  must  be  applied  to  similar  pur-  f^iilea  and"" 

poses.  others. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Chapman  gave  all  his  residue  to  his     8  Br- 378, 
executors,  in  trust,   to  pay   1  si.  per  ann.    to  a  proper 
schoolmaster,  for  teaching  all  and  singular  the  children 
of  Ravenstone  to  read,  write,    and   cast   accompts,    at 
some  convenient  place  there ;  to  lay  out  20s.  yearly  in 
the  purchase  of  such  books  as  they  should  think  proper 
for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  apply  the  surplus,  if  any,  See  duty  on 
in  clothing,  and  putting  owt  apprentices  to  any  trade,  popart  3.  c.3* 
business,  or  occupation  that  should  be  thought  proper 
for  them,  two  children  of  the  parish  of  Ravenstone,  and 
one  child  of  Little  Wbolston ;  and  to  meet  once  a  year, 
to  inspect   the   management   of  the  school,    audit  ac- 
counts, &c. 

The  testator  died  in  1785,  without  leaving  any  wife 
or  children,  or  other  next  of  kin  than  his  only  sister 
and  nephew.  The  information  prayed  the  establishment 
of  the  charity ;  and  that,  if  the  residue  was  more  than 
sufficient,  the  charity  might  be  extended. 

The 
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1702,  July  10.       A  bequest  of  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land  for  establish-: 

Grieves  v.  Case*  n        .  .    .  -.         .         ..  ..  ,     « 

F.  Yes.  548.     ment  of  a  minister  of  a  chapel,  is  void,   and  not  sup. 
4  Br.  07.  ported  by  supposing  a  discretion,  in  the  trustees  not  to 

lay  it  out  in  land ;  the  directions  being  imperative. 

Testatrix  having  endowed  the  chapel  of  Fakenbam, 
directed,  by  her  will,  that  600I.  should  be  laid  out  in 
freehold  lands,  or  copyhold  with  fine  certain,  and  the 
rents  to  be  applied  to  pay  some  small'  annuities.  And 
*  all  the  residue"  she  directed  to  be  paid  "  in  equal 
moieties,  ohe  to  my  friend  Thomas  Mendbam  for  his 
natural  life,  the  other  to  my  friend  Samuel  Eastaugb  for 
his  natural  life  :  and  after  the  decease  of  Mendbam,  one 
equal  third  part  of  the  interest  or  rents  to  be  paid  to  the 
preacher  or  teacher  for  the  time  being,  who  shall  statedly 
officiate  in  the  chapel  at  Briston,  belonging  to  Mend- 
bam ;  the  other  two-third  parts  to  Eas laugh  for  his  life; 
he  and  the  said  preacher  exchanging  upon  Lord's  day 
alternately,  the  ohe  at  Fakenbam,  the  other  at  Briston} 
provided  that  Mendbam  and  Eastaugb  do  not  voluntarily 
withdraw  from  and  refuse  officiating,  when  able,  at  the 
said  Fakenbam  chapel  as  usual  s  if  they  do  during  such 
fecess,  the  share  of  him  or  them  refusing,  to  cease  and 
go  to  the  preachers  appointed  in  his  or  their  room.  And 
after  the  decease  of  Mendbam  and  Eastaugb,  and  the 
survivor  of  them,  the  interest  or  rents  to  be  paid  for  ever 
to  the  preachers  for  the  time  being,  who  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  trustees  of  Fakenbam,  and  the  trustees  and  major 
part  of  the  communicants  of  Mendbam  chapel'  at  Bris- 
ton." — There  was  a  proviso,  that  in  case  of  Eos  tough's 
a'postacy,  he  should  have  no  claim  under  this  devise. 

The  coheiresses  filed  this'  bill ;  and  Lord  Thurlow  had 
decreed  that  this  devise  was  not  void,  so  far  as  concern* 
ed  the  immediate  annuitants. 

On  further  directions,  two  questions  were  made: 

1.  Whether,  in  order  to  support  the  charity,  it  was 

not 
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not  possible  to  consider  the  trustees  as  not  bound  to 
lay  out  the  fund  in  land  ? 
1  If  not,  whether  the  interest  of  the  two  annuitants 
(Mtnibam  and  EastaugbJ  could   be  maintained, 
as  being  separated  from  the  charitable  trust,  and 
intended  as  a  personal  bounty  and  favour  to  them  ? 
The  Attorney-general   cited  Grimmett  v.   Grinmett, 
Amb.  210.  in  favour  of  the  charity,  as  considering  the    .. 
trustees  not  bound  to  lay  out  the  fund  in  land. 

It  was  contended  for  Mendham  and  Eastaugh — There 
are  no  such  words  in  43  Eliz.  as  maintenance  for  a  minister^ 
and  it  is  not  within  the  statute,  though  within  the  equity 
of  iu  Tbe  only  ground  whereon  this  case  can  be  taken 
to  be  a  charitable  use  within  the  statute,  is,  that  it  is  a  1Eq.Ca.Ab.g5. 
provision  for  benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  religion  is  to 
be  administered,  not  for  the  particular  clergyman ;  for, 
giving  a  charity  to  provide  a  clergyman,   cannot  be 
deemed  a  charitable  use  with  regard  to  the  person,  any- 
more than  a  gift  to  any  other  person  can  be  charitable 
for  the  benefit  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied ;  as, 
to  provide  a  surgeon  for  an  hospital,  8pc.  here  it  is  a 

^  Term  Rep. 

personal  benefit,  as  in  Doe  v.  Aldridge,  and  Barring  ton     B.  R.  904. 
*.  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

Solicitor- general- denied  the  authority  of  that  caste,  and 
wid  the  whole  of  the  will  had  not  been  stated. 

Lord  Commissioner  .Eyre.— The  question  made  by  the 
Attorney-general  must  be  first  noticed.  Whether  this 
can  be  a  good  disposition  to  a  charitable  use,  in  respect 
of  its  being  possible  to  lay  out-  the  fund  otherwise  than 
in  laad  ?  For  that,  a  case  from  Ambler  was  cited.  The 
whole  of  that  case  rests  upon  a  critical  comparison  of 
words.  The  words  in  that  case  were,  "  such  purchase 
is  is  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees/1  If  the  question 
could  be  rested  upon  the  similarity  or  synonimy  of  the 
two  cases,  it  would  be  a  fair  argument.    But  I  think, 

without 
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v  without  saying  whether  I  approve  of  that  case  or  not, 
that  this  is  substantially  distinguishable,  and  upon  the 
ground  stated  by  Lord  HardwUie  there ;  for  he  says,  if 
it  had  been  a  disposition  of  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land, 
be  should  have  been  obliged  to  have  said  it  was  within 
the  statute.  Now  this  is  that  very  case.  Therefore,  the 
case  cited  will  not  apply ;  and  it  stands  upon  so  much 
nicety,  that  it  is  not  proper  to  extend  it  to  cases  in  which 
every  part  of  the  circumstances  of  that  case  does  not 
occur.  This  devise,  therefore,  is  void,  within  the  statute 
of  mortmain.  The  next  consideration  is,  Whether  these 
two  persons  are  to  be  considered  as  having  an  interest 
detached  from  the  trust,  so  as  to  be  separated  from  the 
trust,  though  that  should  be  condemned  ?  It  is  said  to 
have  been  the  opinion  of  the  late  Lord*  chancellor,  thai 
they  were  to  be  considered  as  entitled  to  a  life-estate, 
notwithstanding  the  trust  was  not  maintainable.  That 
opinion  is  the  only  circumstance  that  raises  a  doubt  m 
my  mind  as  to  the  true  construction  of  the  will*  The 
case  from  the  Term  Rtports  does  not,  upon  consideration, 
bear  upon  this  at  all.  But  that  opinion  is  a  great 
authority,  and  deserves  much  consideration.  Whether, 
according  to  the  observation  of  the  SeHchor-gcmeral, 
every  part  of  the  will  fell  under  the  eye  of  Lord  Thurhw, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  But  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  that  opinion  does  not  bind  me,  as  the 
decree  has  not  gone  far  enough  to  include  that  question ; 
for  though  the  language  of  it  is,  that  that  devise  was  not 
to  be  considered  as  void,  so  far  as  respeets  the  immediate 
apnuitaots,  I  cannot  comprehend  these  two  persona 
under  that  description*  The  testatrix  has  determined 
whom  she  meant  by  those  wofrds;  for  she  comprehends 
esBprassly  the  persons,  to  whom  the  small  annuities-  ai* 
g^retft,  as  he*  annuitants ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
dflsmt  tp  authorial  me  to  sapposc  the  Lord-  cfcanoeUsr 

meant 
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meant  to  comprehend  more  under  those  words  than  she 
did.    Besides,  in  propriety  of  language,  these  two  per- 
sons were  not  annuitants.     The  others,  who  had  small 
sums  given  out  of  the  whole,  were  strictly  so;  but  not 
these  two,  who  take  the  whole  residue,  or  the  rents  and 
profits  of  the  fund,  if  the  fund  is  laid  out  in  land.  There- 
fore under  this  decree  it  is  void,  as  against  them  in  that 
character.  Then  can  they  be  so  separated  from  the  general 
trust  that  this  court  is  bound  to,  condemn,  as  that  their 
interest  can  be  maintained,  though  the  interests  of  those 
who  come  after  them  cannot.     It  appears  to  me,  that 
the  object  of  the  testatrix  was  to  make  a  disposition  to  a 
charitable  use;  and  though  some  arguments  at  the  bar 
tended  to  shew  the  establishment  of  a  minister  not  to- 
he  a  provision  for  a  charitable  use,  yet  that  argument       « 
upon  the  whole  falls  to  the  ground,  because  it  is  admits 
.ted  that,  in  respect  of  the  benefit  which  the  flock  are 
to  derive  from  the  exhortations  of  the  pastor,  it  is  a 
charitable  use.     Here  the  general  object  was  to  make  ait 
establishment  for  the  two  chapels  at  Brtston  and  Faken* 
bam.    The  latter  was  her  own,  which  she  had  fourided, 
and  which  was  apparently  her  first  object.     Mendbamj 
it  appears  from  the  will,   was  the  stated  preacher  at 
Brtston,  and  Eastaugb  was  one  ot  the  stated  preachers 
U  Faienbam;  but  both,  as  appears  by  the  will,  were 
alternate  preachers,  at  Faienbam.     Having  a  general 
object  to  provide  for  both  chapels,  and  having  apparently 
a  great  confidence  in  Mtndbam,  and  a  reliance  that  that 
chapel  Vould  be  taken  care  of  without  a  special  provi- 
sion in  bis  life ;   and  having  a  view  that  in  all  events 
Faienbam  should  be  provided  for,  as  it  had  been,  by  the 
■  alternate  preaching  of  both;   she  begins  with  giving 
them  an  estate  for  life  in  these  premises,  with  a  condi- 
tion annexed,  that  they  do  not  voluntarily  withdraw,  of 
refuse  to  do  the  duty  they  were  accustomed  to  do  at 

O  Faienbam. 
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Faktnbam.  After  the  death  of  Mendbam>  when  another 
preacher,  whom  the  did  not  know,  was  to  be  appointed 
for  Briston,  she  then  comes  to  a  more  general  idea  of 
an  establishment  for  both  chapels.  When  Mendhm 
drops,  she  arranges  it  in  this  way  ?  that  Eastaugb  shall 
then  take  two-thirds,  and  the  preacher  at  Briston  one- 
third.  But  she  expressly  here  makes  that  provision  part 
of  the  trust  and  general  object  of  the  charitable  disposi- 
tion, because  she  has  annexed  to  that,  that  they  are  to 
preach  alternately  at  Fakenbam.  I  lay  no  stress  upon 
that  proviso,  that  if  Eastaugb  apostatizes,  he  is  to  have 
no  part  of  her  bounty,  but  to  observe  that  it  shews  the 
consideration  of  her  bounty  to  these  two  persons;  jnd 
that  consideration  affords  the  true  construction. 

It  was  argued  with  great  force,  that  there  was  a  per* 
sonal  bounty  intended  to  them.    I  agree  there  was;  bat 
it  was.  equally  apparent  tjiat  it  flowed  from  a  confidence, 
in  them,  in  the  character  of  ministers  of  these  chapels, 
•  and  not  in  any  other  way.  Then  it  comes  to  the  question, 
Whether,  if  a  plain  trust  and  disposition  to  a  charitable 
use  is  manifested  by  the  will,  and  intended  throughout, 
but  if  that  disposition  is  also  manifested  with  a  certain 
degree  of  personal  bounty  and  favour  to  particular  object*, 
that  will  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute  ?    But  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  if  the  personal  bounty  cannot  be  totally 
separated  from  the  general  object,  in  respect  of  which 
tbey  are  to  have  that  preference,  it  is  not  sufficient;  and 
it  is  proved  clearly  by  the  admission  of  Mr.  Mitfwd} 
that  if  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  a  charitable  use, 
and  the  testator  appoints  the  first  preacher  to  exercise 
that  function,  that  would  be  a  case  within  the  statute. 
That  establishes  the  principle,  that  mere  personal  favour 
and  confidence,  and  benefit  too,  manifested  essentially 
by  the  preference  made  of  one  to  the  other,  as  the  first 

object  of  her  bounty,  will  not  separate  that  favour  frott 

the 
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the  trust.  It  was  manifestly  her  intention  to  make  a 
general  provision  for  the  two  chapels  j  to  suspend  that  as 
to  one,  till  the  death  of  Mendhdm ;  and  to  continue  it  as 
to  (be  other,  from  the  moment  of  her  death,  and  during 
his  whole  life :  and  consequently  there  is  a  charitable 
use  subsisting  from  the  moment  of  her  death  as  to 
Paleniam  chapel ;  and  these  persons  have  this  bounty 
otily  in  respect  of  that  charitable  disposition,  conse- 
cjuently  their  estate  cannot  be  separated  from  the  trust  $ 
and  if  that  fails,  this,  which  is  a  part  of  it*  must  fail 
also. 

Then,  as  to  Doe  v.  Aldridge,  the  comments  which 

tore  been  made   save  me  the  trouble  of  saying  much 

upon  it  But  we  need  not  quarrel  with  that  ease ;  fot 

though  we  may  collect  circumstances  enough  to  see  what 

the  testator  in  all  probability  did  mean,  yet  it  is  an 

tower,  that  where  he  says  he  expects  the  devisee  will 

promote  the  service  of  God,  in  those  general  words*  the 

trust,  which    would  be  raised  by  the  word  "  expect/' 

would  fail,  because  it  is  not  sufficient  to  connect  it  with 

the  other  trust.    If  therefore  there  i»  a  fair -objection  to 

connecting  with  the  life-estate  the  subsequent  trust,  that 

estate  is  not  a  disposition  to  a  charitable  use*    Therefore 

that  case  does  not  apply  to  this :  for  there  is  no  benefit 

here  intended  to  these  persons  distinct  from  this ; — that 

they  had  officiated  at  these  chapels,  and  were  intended 

to  do  so.    Therefore  the  whole  of  this  disposition,  after 

the  annuities,  will  fall  under  the  general  objection  of  a 

disposition  of  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land  for  a  charita* 

ble  use. 

Lord  Commissioner  Asbbutst. 

Upon  the  first  question,  I  am  dearly  of  opinion  that 
Ac  bequest  is  void  in  its  nature.  Those  who  have  argued 
in  favour  of  it,  hare  relied  upon  that  case  in  Ambler^  ij* 
which  Lord  Hardwkh  did  not  think  the  devise  ab- 

o  2  solutely 
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solutely  void :  but  that  was  entirely  founded  upon  the 
wording  of  it.  It  was  not  a  gift  of  money  absolutely  to 
be  laid  out  in  land ;  and  though  Lord  Hardwicke  did 
consider  the  case  with  a  view  to  its  being  in  the  power  of 
the  trustees  to  lay  it  out  so,  if  they  thought  proper,  yet, 
as  it  was  not  obligatory  upon  them,  he  thought  they 
would  not-  in  their  discretion  do  ah  act  which  would  be 
nugatory,  but  would  suffer  it  to  remain  in  the  funds,  by 
which  means  it  would  not  be  within  the  statute.  As  be 
went  in  that  case  on  a  criticism  upon  the  words,  we 
cannot  do  it  in  this  case ;  for  the  direction  is  imperative 
on  them  to  lay  it  out  in  land.    " 

The  next  question  is,  Whether  there  is  any  thing  to 
distinguish  the  case  of  these  two  persons  ?  I  think  there 
is  not.  It  is  true,  the  testatrix  does  appear  to  have  bad 
a  particular  predilection  for  them,  from  her  long  know- 
ledge of  them.  But  what  was  her  general  intent  ?  It 
was  to  appoint  a  perpetual  chaplain  in  these  twp  chapels; 
and  this  appointment  of  these  two  was  only  the  incboa- 
tion  of  that  charity.  It  is  true,  daring  their  lives  she 
makes  a  particular  qualification  as  to  the  application  of 
the  fund  respecting  those  two,  which  is  wot  meant  to 
extend  to  future  preachers.  They  are  to  take  in  moieties 
this  benefaction ;  but  her  intention  was  as  much  to  tie 
them  down  to  the  exercise  of  their  function,  in  these 
chapels,  as  those  to  come  after.  That  is  plain  from  the 
will,  which  makes  it  aa  much  a  charitable  bequest  .with 
regard  to  them,  as  to  the  others.  As  to  the  case  in  the 
Term  Reports,  we  may  give  it  due  merit,  though  perhaps 
it  was  not  looked  into  as  much  as  it  might  have  been. 
The  foundation  of  that  idea  was,  that  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  bequest  beneficial  to  the  party,  without  an- 
nexing to  it  a  stipulation  of  preaching  in  the  chapel; 
which  made  it  a  charitable  bequest  as  to  the  fiituit 
preachers.    Here  it  is  expressly  annexed  to  these  two 

intents 
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intents,  which  distinguishes  this  case  from  that, — There- 
fore I  concur  with  Lord  Commissioner  Eyre. 

Before  I  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  proper 
4o  notice  the  cases  of  ademption  of  legacies  to  charities,  Ademption. 
wWch  stand  on  the  same  principle  of  other  ademptions, 
and  very  little  may  suffice  to  elucidate  the  doctrine. 

Thedeftct  of  a  surrender  of  copyhold  estate  devised  to 
i  charity  may  be  supplied;  and  securities  bequeathed, 
but  afterwards  paid  to  the  testator  and  reinvested,  still 
belong  to  the  charity,  with  interest. 

By  the  will  of  Rev.  Richard  Parkin,  in  1759,  the  re-  Atty.-Gcn.  v. 

•  ......  Parkin  and 

*wonofa  freehold  estate  was  devised  to  Pembroke-nail  others,  1709. 
College, Cambridge,  and  a  copyhold  estate  (not  surren-  ffi1^^'^ 
dead)  to  his  sister  for  her  life,  on  condition  that  she 
*Wd  settle  the  same  upon  that  college,  and  give  secu- 
Ay  ia  one  month  after  his  decease  to  do  so,  as  the 
wcwty  should  approve,  otherwise  he  gave  the  same  to 
the  society  at  his  death  :  and  then  specifying  some  mort* 
Rges,  bonds,  and  notes  due  to  him,  he  gave  out  of  the 
interest  thereof  annuities  to  two  of  his  sisters,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  neither  marry  nor  controvert  his 
will*  and  after  their  deaths  he  vested  all  those  securities 
W  the  college,  with  the  remainder  of  the  interest.     He 
also  gave  a  considerable  sum  due  to  him  for  interest  cm 
three  of  the  mortgages,  with  other  part  of  his  personal 
effects,  to  be  invested  by  his  executors  on  good  security, 
and  gavev  the  income  thereof  to  his  sister  Sarah,  for  life, 
and  the  reversion  to  the  college.     He  died  in  1765,  and 
the  relators  filed  their  information  against  the  executors 
to  establish  the  charity,  and  for  an  account. 

The  relators,  as  a  ground  for  their  refusal  to  account, 
insisted  that  there  had  been  great  variations  and  additions 
to  the  testator's  personal  estate  after  making  his  will,  the 
sainej  at  his  death,  having  consisted  principally  of  money 

o  3  due 
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due  to  him  on  mortgages  and  other  securities,  and  thai 
many  of  such  were  made,  and  the  money  lent  after 
making  his  will,  and  that  the  relators  were  entitled  only 
to  such  mortgages  and  securities,  or  the  benefit  of  them, 
as  were  particularly  described  in  the  will,  and  were  sub- 
sisting and  unsatisfied  at  his  death ;  and  not  to  any  part 
of  the  money  due  on  the  mortgages  or  securities  made  to 
him  after  making  his  will;  but  that  the  residue  of  his 
estate  was  to  be  considered  as  undisposed,  and  that  his 
sisters,  as  his  next  of  kin,  were  entitled  thereto. 

The  relators  claimed  the  whole  residue  at  the  time  of 
his  death ;  and  that  the  testator,  after  making  his  will, 
received  the  money  due  on  several  of  the  securities 
therein  particularised,  and  placed  out  the  money,  and 
other  money  which  he  had  saved,  at  interest,  on  other 
securities,  and  which  remained  due  and  unreceived  at  his 
death:  that  all  the  money  which  remained  due  tbereoa 
at  his  death  was,  and  ought  to  be  deemed  to  pass  as  part 
of  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate,  by  and  under  his 
will,  and  that  the  relators  ought  to  have  the  benefit  thereof. 
is  No*.  17a*.       Lord  Camden,  chancellor,   declared    the    will    well 

R£g.  Lib.  A.  .    0 

t-  »!•  proved,  &c.  and  directed  the  charitable  trusts  therein  to 

be  established  and  carried  into  execution ;  and  ordered 
Sarah  Parkin  to  surrender  the  copyhold  estate  to  such 
trusts  and  uses  as  the  testator  had  directed $  and  declared 
that  his  sisters  were  entitled  to  the  clear  residue  of  the 

m 

personal  estate,  That  such  of  the  debts  bequeathed  to 
the  relators  as  were  paid  to  the  testator  between  the  time 
of  making  his  will  and  hi*  death,  whether  sucb  pay- 
ments were  voluntary  or  compulsory,  the  same  were  not 
adeemed  by  such  extinction  of  these  debts,  but  ought 
%o  be  satisfied  out  of  the  testator's  general  estate— and 
directed  an  account  of  debts,  and  interest,  and  credit, 
to  be  allowed  to  the  relators  for  all  such  sums  a?  should 
AJ>PttF  tp  have  been  paid  t*>  the  testator  before  his  death, 
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on  the  securities  specifically  bequeathed  to  them ;  and 
the  respective  interest,  at  4  per  cent,  to  be  applied  in  the 
annuities  to  the  two  sisters,  and  the  surplus  to  the  bank, 
subject  to  further  order ;  and  the  relators  to  present  a 
scheme  for  carrying  the  charity  into  execution — and  costs 
out  of  the  estate. 

The  cases  relative  to  ademption  of  legacies  all  concur 
in  establishing  the  doctrine,  that  a  testator's  receiving  a 
debt  after  he  had  bequeathed  it,  is  not  an  ademption  or 
revocation  of  the  legacy,  but  an  intended  security  to  the 
legatee.    In  Paxv  let's  case  it  was  held,  that  the  testator  ft*)™1*  *"• 
thereby  meant  the  legacy  should  be  as  certain  to  the 
foptee  as  he  could  make  it :  and  a  case  is  cited  there  of 
fy*ft  v.  Chicbely,  wherein  the  difference  was  maintained  n 
between  a  legacy  in  imtneraiione,  and  a  specific  legacy ; 
/brio  the  first  case  the  legacy  will  remain,  though  the 
debt,  ex  quo,  be  paid  in ;  but  the  specific  legacy  may  be 
lost  by  being  altered,  as  Johnson's  case.  Godib.  si. 

hi  the  Earl  of  T&omond  v.  Earl  of  Suffolk,  it  was  1  P.  W.  4*4, 
«ettled,  that  when  part  of  the  debt  bequeathed  had  been  17"' 
afterwards  released  by  the  testator,  but  not  received  by 
kirn,  this  was  qo  ademption  of  the  legacy  fro  tanto, 
but  that  the  legatee  was  entitled  to  the  whole  debt,  as 
much  as  if  it  had  been  paid  in ;  and  that  the  receipt 
of  a  debt  bequeathed  was  no  revocation  of  the  will. 

In  a  subsequent  case  of  Ford  v.  Fleming,  it  was  held,  *  *•  W.  409. 
tbat  if  a  debtor,  who  cannot  be  compelled  to  keep  it, 
voluntarily  pays  in  the  debt,  so  that  it  is  his  own  act, 
&nd  the  creditor  is  bound  to  receive  it,  this  is  no  ademp- 
tion of  the  legacy;  for  it  muafc&e  the  act  of  the  testator, 
*nd  not  the  act  of  the  debtor,  who  is  a  third  person, 
which  is  to  revoke7 the  will.  The  receiving  the  debt  in- 
creases the  personal  estate ;  and  where  the  debt  is  called 
in  by  the  testator  himself,  it  may  be  presumed  to  have 
arisen  from  his  apprehension  that  the  debt  bequeathed 

0  4  by 
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a  Vera.  ©8i.  by  him  was  in  danger,  and  therefore  to  have  been  done 

I  wm."  3*0*  m  favour  of  *be  legatee,  and  what  was  done  out  of  kind- 
Ca.Taibot,  226.  ness  to  him  ought  not  to  be  interpreted  to  bis  prejudice. 

Any.  t.  Pyc,  A  debt  of  10001.  bequeathed  to  the  Coopers9  Company 

i  Atk  435.  '  to  build  alms-houses,  proved  to  be  only  3651.  was  main- 

i£I^,%§.  tained.    But  if  the  testator  recovers  the  debt  at  bw*  the 

i  Atk.  507.  legacy  is  adeemed.    Ademptions  are  confined  to  cases 

Roonie  v. 

Roomc,  i  744.   where  the  testator  applies  the  money  to  the  same  purposes 
as  those  for  which  he  had  bequeathed  the  debt* 


SECTION  VIT, 

Devises  or  'Bequests  for  intended  Uses. 

The  court  has  favoured  devises  for  intended  charities, 
although  tbey  were  not  in  esse  at  the  time  of  the  charter, 
or  of  the  will  of  the  founder ;  and  it  has  been  fully  esta- 
blished, that  devises  for  a  foundation  subsequent  lo,  and 
consequent  upon  a  charter  of  incorporation,  are  valid  as 
v  operative  acts  upon  that  previous  license. 

io  Co.  Rep.  The  case  of  Sutton's  Hospital,  and  the  decision  upon 

it,  set  this  question  at  rest,  and  confirmed  the  right  (A 
the  patentee  to  found  Ijis  charity  after  he  had  received  his 
license  to  purchase  and  erect  the  foundation. 

Baxter,  the  nephew  and  heir-at-law  of  Thomas  &#/**, 
within  a  year  after  the  decease  of  his  uncle,  brought  tres- 
pass against  the  executors  of  his  will,  and  a  special  cast 
twas  reserved  on  all  the  points  urged  at  the  trial;  all 
of  which  were  reducible  to  one,  that  the  act  of  incoN 
poration  was  previous  to  the  foundation ;  against  which 
objection  it  was  maintained  for  the  establishment,  thaft 
~fhe  crown  has  the  power  to -give  the  means,  by  creaticfc 
'of  a  capable  body  politic,  by  way  of  incorporation,  H> 
liavp  a  perpetual  succession  to  perfect  and  perpetuate  thte 
charitable  work  intended  j  that  the  iricomoration  being 

present! 
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present,  and  the  execution  of  the  license  future,  the  in- 
corporation ought  of  necessity  to  precede  the  licence; 
thst  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  "  to  found,  erect,  and 
establish,"  is  to  lay  the  foundation  "of  a  building  whereon 
to  erect  the  house,  and  there  to  establish  and  make  the 
society  to  have  continuance ;  that  it  is  impossible  to 
take  in  succession  for  ever  without  a  capacity,  and  this 
cannot  be  without  previous  incorporation ;  and  it  is  not 
until  after  the  set  of  incorporation  that  any  town  or 
society  can  have  this  capacity :  hence  it  must  precede 
the  donation  of  land  ;  that  the  other  part  of  the  license 
to  a  uew  incorporation  is  to  take  in  mortmain.    This  is 
not  of  necessity,  either  of  the  essence  of  the  incorporation 
of  of  its  continuance,  for  the  corporation  is  perfect  with- 
out it;  bat  yet  it  is  requisite  for  the  establishment  and 
iDaxDienance  of  its  end,  viz.  to  have  the  poor  sustained, 
•tk  scholars  instructed,  &c  for  they  cannot  be  main-* 
feincd  wkhout  a  revenue,  and  they  cannot  take  and  re- 
tain a  revenue  without  a  license  in  mortmain,  and  there- 
fore the  incorporation  and  license  ought  to  precede  the 
donation:   that  the  words,  to  found,  erect,  and  esta- 
blish, cannot  be  extended  to  the  incorporation,  for  that 
belongs  to   the  crown,  nor  to  any   donation  of  land, 
for  as  yet  there  is  not  any  capacity ;  therefore  they  ex* 
tend  only  to  the  completing  the  building  :  that  the  founder 
toay  do  these  acts  without  license,  but  his  application  to 
the  crown  is  to  give   succession  and   perpetuity  to  his 
foundation,  which  cannot  be  without  it :  that  the  founder, 
by  his  application  for  the  charter,  signs  his  consent,  and 
thereby  waves  any  right  of  objection,  that  the  crown 
could  not  give  a  name  and  perpetuity  of  inheritance  tt) 
the  lands,  and  inheritance  of  any  one ;  the  crown  names 
the  incorporation,  and  gives  the  capacity,  and  leaves  it 
to  the  founder  to  perfect  all  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
enablement ;  ttat  the  law  has  not  restrained  incorpo- 
ration 
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ration  to  any  prescribed  and  incompatible  words ;  and 
when  the  corporation  is  duly  created,  all  other  incidents 

mju  5lo       *rc  ^tty  annexc<l  :  and  amongst  others  the  license  to 
purchase  in  mortmain. 

That  although  the  officers  and  members  are  not  cbo«a 
till  after  the  date  of  the  charter,  yet   they  axe  chosen 
under  its  authority,  and  are  immediately  incorporated 
"Ti^T"      thereby  :  it  is  immediately,  by  the  letters-patent,  a  cor- 
s  Ami.  2os.      poration  in  abstractor  but  not  in  ctmcreto  till  the  naming 
iLcon/iw.     of  the  master.     That  a  void  space,  on  which  a  house  is 
intended  to  be  built,  may,  by  the  king's  charter,  be 
named  a  house,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  support  the  name 
of  the  incorporation  ;  as  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Je- 
rusalem and  of  the  Knights  Templars  was  incorporated 
in  14  H.  I.  but  neither  the  fabric  of  the  temple,  nor  the 
house  of  the  hospital,  were  built  till  the  reign  of  H.  H. 
Tri*9  *4.  the  one  by  Jordan  Bluett,  and  the  other  by  Hrrads*s, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  j  so  the  Savoy  was  founded  by 
H.  VI I L  upon  a  charter  of  H.  VIL    There  is  great  rea- 
son that  an  hospital,  &c.  in  expectancy,   or  intendment 
or  nomination,  should  be  sufficient  to  support  the  name 
of  an  incorporation,  when  the  corporation  itself  is  only 
•  in  abstracto,  and  rests  only  in  intendment  and  considera- 
tion of  law ;  a  thing  which  is  not  in  esse,  but  in  apparent 
expectancy,  is  regarded  in.  law — as  a  hishop  who  is  elect 
before  he  is  consecrated.    So  for  a  corporation  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  name  a  place,  &c.  for  that  imports  truth  and 
certainty. 

That  in  law  there  are  two  manners  of  foundation,  one 
fundatio  incipient,  and  the  other  Jundatio  perficum  i  and 
therefore  quatenus  ad  capaciiatem  &  habilitaUm,  the 
incorporation  is  metaphorically  called  the  foundation,  for 
that  is  the  beginning,  as  a  foundation,  quasi  fundami** 
turn  capacitatis,  preceding  the  whole  ;  but  quatenus  ad 
dotation**,  the  first  gift  of  the  revenues  is  called  the 

foundation, 
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foundation,  and  he  who  gives  it  is  the  founder  in  law  5 
and  that  is  proved  by  the  statute  of  Westminster,  where  W«tmfn.  9. 
the  collation  or  gift  of  the  tenements  is  called  the  founda-  a  ,„£  J|'7.^. 
tion.  Si  out  an  domus,  &c.    He  who  gives  the  6rst  land  is  FN-B-  -1  »• 
tne  founder.     That  if  the  king  incorporate  the  poor  of  1  Roll.  su. 
the  hospital,  the  founder  need  not  make  any  instrument 
comprehending  any  foundation,  erection,  &c.  but  his 
gift  of  the  land  being  the  first  gift,  makes  him  the  founder, 
«nd  the  first  donation  is  all  the  foundation  which  is  re- 
quisite in  law ;  and  to  the  erection  of  an  hospital,  8cc. 
there  is  not  in  law  any  thing  requisite  but  incorporation 
and  donation.     The  first    dotation  is  the  foundation, 
*hicb  is  to   be  understood  -with  this  distinction,  that 
where  the  crown  expresses  the  words,  designs  the  place, 
appoints  the  number,  and  gives  them  a  name  by  charter,  1  Roll.  iss. 
* fhatitis  a  complete  corporation;  there,  the  founder  ,  Aodc«.sio. 
toth.  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  the  dotation  without  Br.Pr«cript.ij. 
■ny  instrument,  comprehending  the  words  found,  erect, 
establish,  &c.  for  the  common  person,  who  is  the  foun- 
der in  such  case,  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  work  of  incor- 
poration ;  but  when  the  crown  by  charter  reserves  as  well 
the  nomination  of  the  persons  as  the  name  of  the  incor- 
poration, to  a  common  person  who  shall  be  the  founder, 
there  he  ought  to  name  the  parties,  and  declare  by  what 
name  they  shall  be  incorporated,  and  when  he  hath  done 
this  by  writing  then  they  are  incorporated  by  the  king's 
fetters-patent,  and  not  by  the  common  person ;  for  he  is 
tut  an  instrument,  and  the  king  makes  the  corporation 
]n  such  case  in  the  same  manner  as  if  all  had  been  com- 
prehended in  the  letters-patent  themselves;    for  none 
but  the  king  alone  [or  the  parliament]  can  make  a  corpo- 
ration.   A  subsequent  bargain  and  sale,  conveying  the 
lands  by  purchase  for  a  valuable  consideration   to  the 
governors  so  incorporated  is  valid',  although  the  habendum 
ltt]m  tfec  trust  j  and  their  pleading  nwy  ta  that  they 

are 
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are  seized  in  their  demesne  as  of  fee  in  right  of  their 
incorporation,  &c. 

These  points  were  settled  with  the  assent  of  all  the 
judges,  and  of  Lord  Ellesmere,  chancellor,  against  Sut» 
Un's  heir-at-law,  who  afterwards  signified  some  contri- 
tion at  having  instituted  the  suit — 
Westm, *.  nit.  Summa  Cantos  est  facere  Justiliam  omnibus  persona 
omni  tempore  quando  necesse  fuerit. 

Much  of  this  doctrine  will  be  found  to  have  directed 
the  late  case  of  Downing  College. 

Sir  George  Downing,  of  Gamlingay  Park,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, by  his  will,  dated  20th  Dec.  1717,  devised 
to  trustees  divers  lands,  freehold,  copyhold,  and  leasehold, 
for  several  life-estates,  with  remainder  finally  in  default  of 
certain  issue  to  the  same  trustees  and  their  heirs,  in 
trust  out  of  the  rents  of  said  lands  to  purchase  the  inhe- 
ritance in  fee  simple  of  some  piece  of  ground  in  Cam- 
bridge, proper  for  erecting  a  college  within  that  univer- 
sity, to  be  called  Downing  College ;  and  that  a  charter 
should  be  applied  for  to  incorporate  the -same,  and  when 
founded,  that  the  trustees  should  stand  seized  of  the 
lands  to  be  so  purchased,  for  the  use  of  the  collegiate 
body  and  their  successors  for  ever. 

Testator  died  in  June,  174-9,  without  revoking  or  alter- 
ing his  will,  hut  by  a  codicil  charged  his  estates  with  two 
annuities  : — all  the  devisees  for  life  dying  without  issue, 
the  estates  devised  became  applicable  to  the  purchase  of 
land  to  found  the  college.  The  trustees  all  died  in  the 
testator's  lite-time.  The  testator's  cousin,  Sir  Jamb  Gar- 
rard Downing,  was  his  heir-at-law  and  executor,  who 
dying  and  leaving  Margaret  his  widow  and  executrix, 
she  claimed  the  leasehold  estates,  and  the  freehold  and 
copyhold  were  claimed  by  the  surviving  heirs-at-law  of 
Sir  George  Downing.  The  copyhold  lands  had  never 
been  surrendered  to  the  use  of  the  testator's  will. 

On 
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On  an  information  at  the  instance  of  the  chancellor. 

masters,  and  scholars  ot  the  University  of  Cambridge, 

to  establish  the  will  and  confirm  this  charity,  it  was  set 

forth  in  Lady  Margaret  Downing' s  answer,  that   Sir 

Geoige  Downing  purchased  several  freehold  estates  after 

the  making  bis  will ;  that  the  whole  lands  were  charged 

by  the  codicil  with  two  annuities,  and  that  the  personal 

was  not  applicable  thereto  ;  that  Sir  J.  G.  Downing 

found  the  estates  in  a7  ruinous  condition  at  the  death  of 

Sir  George,  and  had  laid  out  30,0001.  in  improvements ; 

that  part  of  the  lands  devised  were  held  under  lease  from 

dig's  college,  and  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Ely, 

•ome  of  which  Sir  George  had  renewed,  and  some  had  A(|eemwI 

expired  in  his  life-time,  since  making  his  will ;  and  other  Anab-  ^u 

of  said  lands  had  come  to  him  only  by  mortgage. 

Ate  several  points  that  were  the  principal  subjects  of 
flpment  were  as  follow : 

*•  Whether  the  trust  Were  not  lapsed  by  the  death 
«  all  the  trustees  in  the  life- time  of  the  testator  Sir 
George  Downing?  And  cited  Atty*-gen.  v.  Hickman, 
*  Geo.  II.  Select  Ca.  Equity.  Duke  on  Charitable ' 
Uks,  81.  Finch,  245.  1  Vera.  224.*  Alty^gen.  v. 
fyderfen,  and  statute  43  Eliz.  under  which  courts  of 
equity  will  carry  trusts  into  execution. 

*•  Whether  the  devise  for  the  erection  of  the  college 
*as  a  charitable  use,  and  protected  by  43  Eliz.  or  void 
^der  the  statute  of  mortmain  P 

3.  Whether  the  devise  was  within  the  a  Geo.  II.  c.  36. 
the  will  being  of  a  prior  date  to  that  act ;  but  testator 
Wing  died  since  ?  And— 

*•  (Which  was  the  great  question  in  the  cause)  Whe- 
a  devise  to  a  corporation  not  in  esse,  and  the  existence  of 
which  .would  depend  on  the  will  of  the  crown  (supposing 
rt  *  Charitable  use),  could  be  established  by  a  court  of 
equity  ? 

Besides 
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Besides  the  foregoing,  there  were  several  subordinate 
questions )  as— 

1.  Whether  the  copyholds  not  surrendered  to  the  use 
of  the  will  passed  by  way  of  appointment  or  not  ? 

2.  Whether  the  leasehold  renewed  after  the  date  of  the 
will  passed  ?     [Adeemed  by  renewal,  Ambl.  571*] 

3.  Whether  the  real  estate  was  charged  with  certain 
^  annuities,  in  exoneration  of  the  personal,  or  only  as  an 

auxiliary  fund  ? 

4.  Whether  the  university,  had  my  interest  at  stake, 
so  as  to  sustain  the  question  ?  (This  point  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  seriously  contested.) 

5.  Whether  certain  erections  (as  barns  raised  on  roll' 
ers)  among  the  improvements  on  the  estates  by  Sir  J.  0. 
Downing,  were  to  be  considered  as  fixed  to  the  freehold 
or  part  of  his  personal  estate  ? 

6.  Whether  the  limitations  in  Sir  George's  will  were 
of  trust  estates  or  of  uses  executed  ?— -Of  this  the  court 
seemed  clearly  satisfied ;  holding  them  to  be  trusts,  such 
as  related  to  the  intended  new  college. 

7.  Whether  the  codicil  was  a  republication  of  the  will* 
so  as  to  pass  certain  after  purchased  lands  ? 

8.  Whether  certain  lands  mortgaged  to  Sir  George* 
T**'                 and  of  which  he  had  been  long  in  possession,  though  the 

equity  of  redemption  was   not  released   or  foreclosed, 
passed  by  the  will  ? 

As  to  the  four  principal  points  that  arose:  on  the  first, 
some  cases  are  cited  above,  which  induced  the  court  to 
be  of  opinion  that  the  trusts  were  not  lapsed  by  the  death 
of  the  trustees  in  the  life-time  of  the  testator.  And  Lord 
Camden,  chancellor,  said,  the  death  of  the  trustees  is 
immaterial  ;  there  are  persons  now  living,  that  nay 
apply  to  have  the  trusts  carried  into  execution ;  and  he 
mentioned  the  case  of  Burgess  v.  fVheat,  where  a  devise 
is  executory,  the  heir  is  compellable  to  cany  the  trusts 
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into  execution,  where  those  trusts  are  meritorious :  the 
court  always  considers  the  trusts  as  existing,  though  the 
trustee  is  dead. 

On  the  2d  principal  point,  the  following  cases  were 
cited :  In  Porter9!  case,  l  Co.  54.  it  was  determined,  that 
a  gift  for  the  augmentation  of  the  university  was  a  cha- 
ritable use,  and  therefore  not  within  the,statutes  of  mort- 
main.—Duke  74,  77,  81,  8«,  84. 

On  the  third  principal  point,  the  case  of  Carvel  r.  • 
Car**/ was  cited,  in  which  a  devise  not  attested  was  held 
good,  being  dated  before  the  statute  of  frauds :  the  testa- 
tor dying  after  that  statute. 

On  the  fourth  and  chief  point— It  was  argued  for  the 

university,  that  if  the  objection  was  foiftided,  that  there 

***  no  object  in  esse,  it  would  hold  in  all  cases  where  a 

tost  is  for  a  general  purpose.    That  if  a  devise  is  for  the 

encouragement  of  learning,  the  court  will  modify  it,  so 

tt  to  render  it  capable  of  taking  effect.     That  this  is  a 

charity  both  useful  and  ornamental.     Porter's  case  cited 

*we  is  a  strong  authority  in  point.     In  the  case  of  Sut- 

Ms  Hospital,  the  object  was  not  in  esse  at  the  time  of 

*k  conveyance.    The  Savoy  was  established  under, the  _    ,_ 

•I,    -TT  -  -  .       P:nch,  94*. 

wui  of  Henry  YII.  though  the  gift  was  only  for  an  in-  i  Vcm.  a*4. 
tended  hospital.     Under  the  43  Eliz.  the  court  may  carry  l  Atk' 4l** 
these  trusts  into  execution  as  far  as  it  can .    See  Duke  8 1 . 
Devise  to  the  poor,  though  no  distinct  object,  held  good. 
A  devUe  is  never  construed  void,  .unless  it  is  so  dark  that 
the  court  cannot  find  out  the  testator's  meaning.    The  1  Atk.  33«. 
court  has  a  free  and  extensive  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  a 
charity,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  formal  methods  requi* 
8|k  in  other  proceedings.     Martindale  v.  Martin,  is  aCro  a.Mr 
itrong  case  in  point.    Asbburnham  v.  Bradsbaw,  defect**  Dttkc»  74»  *'» 
*ve  devises  are  good  to  charitable  uses.     AW  trusts  of  Hob.  iso. 
thig  »ort  are  executory  j  the  endowment  must  necessarily  comaon^"**, 

precede  9  ^crn#  3*°# 
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precede  the  license.    The  case  of  Rugby  school,  or  Baliol 

College.    But  see  the  case  of  Sutton's  Hospital,  ante  800. 

sEq.Ca.Abr.       The  foundations  of  St.  John's  and  Sydney  Colleges 

Tit.  mortmain,  were  to  take  effect  after  the  testator's  death.     Carport- 

uSm^    thm  °fL°*k*  ▼-  Christ**  Hospital ;  Attj-gc*.  v.  Dgrfcy, 

*>•  1735.    Devise  void  at  law,  good  in  equity  under  the  43d 

Eliz.     In  Tattered  s  case,  the  uses  were  allowed  to  be 

void  in  law  j  but  being  a  charity  they  were  held  good  ia 

equity,  and  there  the  objects  not  so  meritorious  as  hew. 

Lord  Cowper  directed  Dr.  Ratcliife's  trustees  to  apply 

for  a  license ;  the  institution  of  travelling  fellows,  not  so 

meritorious,  as  founding  a  house  of  learning. 

Mr.  Yorke  admitted  that  this  case  was  new  in  tfeat, 
but  not  in  genefe—JThnl  the  devise  is  not  void  for  want 
of  a  proper  object,  for  the  object  is  pointed  out.  This  is 
not  like  Edge's  case,  1  Salk.  969 ;  it  is  not  a  contin- 
gent remainder.  It  is  a  present  devise  upon  an  execu- 
tory trust,  and  being  so,  it  is  not  material  whether  die 
license  precedes  or  follows  the  devise.  The  licenses  for 
the  foundation  of  St.  John's  and  Sydney  Colleges  were 
subsequent  to  their  foundations.  Fitz.  N.  B.  324.  £«b* 
163.  1  Fern.  345,  is  exactly  in  point,  Atty.-gtn.v* 
Bromley.  The  consent  of  the  crown  is  obtainable  tt 
debito  justit'ta. 

For  Lady  Downing,  it  was  argued  on  all  the  foregoing 
t  P.Wms.  S69.  points,  that  there  being  no  cestuy  que  trust,  in  ess$y  the 
devise  was  necessarily  void,  even  though  to  a  charitable 
use. 

.  That  this  devise  is  contrary  to  all  the  statutes  of  morl* 
main,  and  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  inconveniences 
arisingato  the  public  from  such  alienations. 

That  the  use  is  to  arise  at  too  remote  a  period.  That 
it  is  uncertain  and  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  crown, 
or  of  the  minister.    That  the  case  of  th,e  Atty.-gen.  *• 

Bromley 
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Brmltj'  and  that  on  Tancred's  will,  are  not  applicable, 
being  charities  within  the  43d  tliz.     That  in  this  case, 
the  trusts  are  against  law  and  a  forfeiture  under  15  Rich. 
If.    Not  so  in  Porter's  case,  the  license  to  hold  in  mort- 
main ought  to  have  preceded    the  will:  F.  N.  B.  123. 
That  the  trust  is  not  to  arise  until  a  corporation  is  erect- 
ed.   That  whoever  takes  an  estate  infuturo}  must  take  it 
in  remainder,  or  as   an  executory  devise ;  here  it  cart 
operate  as  neither,  the  corporation  is  only  in  posse.   That 
there  was  no  corporation  at  the  death  of  Sir  Jacob  Gar- 
rard Downing,  therefore  the  devise  was  void.     That  it 
would  certainly  have  been  so,  if  to  a  private  person.    See 
Bra.  Abr.  Tit.  Mortmain.     1  Roll.  Abr.   009.  ch.  50. 
PttVmVL  305.  p.  221.    Co*  Lit.  264.  .  4  Leon/  Corpus 
Ckristi. 

That  the  43d  Eli*,  is  a  Remedial  taw,  but  under  that 
statute  the  court  cannot  effectuate  what  the  judges  could 
Dot  do  by  law :  the  law  says,  no  land  shall  be  given  in 
mortmain  ;  shall  this  court  wait  to  see  whether  the  crown 
will  grant  a  license  contrary  to  all  the  mortmain  acts, 
and  particularly  the  last  ?  That  the  case  of  the  Atty.-Gem 
v.  Hitiman,  was  a  case  about  personal  estate  merely* 
That  the  testator  lived  twelve  years  aftef  the  death 
of  his  trustees,  and  when  he  died  the  9  Geo.  II.  had 
prohibited  his  giving  his  estates  in  mortmain.  That 
the  case  in  Moore,  62.  being  a  devise  to  a  trustee  to 
sell,  the  sale  was  avoided  by  the  death  of  the  trustee  in 
the  life  time  of  the  testator.  Why  is  the  university  to 
apply  to  the  crown  J  the  deceased  trustees  were  the  per- 
sons to  apply*  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  crown 
could  incorporate*  a  new  society  with  the  old  body.— * 
*That  Porter*s  case  differs  from  this,  for  the  only  thing 
there  determined  was,  that  the  devise  was  not  to  a  super* 
fetitious  use.  That  the  cases  of  St.  John's  and  Sydney 
Colleges,  are  not  applicable/  because  Hen.  VIII.  cq- 

p  operated 
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operated  with  (he  donors.  That  the  court  can  only  do 
under  the  43d  Eliz,  what  the  commissioners  could  do, 
but  they  cannot  make  a  corporation  capable  of  taking 
i  contrary  to  th$  statute  of  wills.  That  colleges  art  not 
within  the  43d  Eliz.  and  all  the  cases  cited  are  of  poor 
scholars. 

In  reply,  the  counsel  for  (he  university  rested  on  the 
cases  they  had  cited,  and  principally  on  Porter's  case, 
jttty  Gen.  v.  Bowles.  Burn.  Ecc.  Law  Tit.  Mortmain. 
AVy^Gen.  v.'  Tindal.  Finch,  245.  2  Vera.  .  Baliol 
Coll.  Gower  v.  Mainwaring,  \  7 50.  Cases  of  the  Temple 
*nd  Lincoln* s-Inn*  That  this  use  was  lawfuT  and  meri- 
torious. That  the  distinction  in  Porter's  case  between 
superstitious  and  charitable  uses,  established  the  validity 
of  the  latter,  though  future,  and  not  in  esse  at  the  death 
of  the  testator.  That  the  cases  cited  prove  uses  void, 
where  Cestuy  que  use  was  not  in  esse  even  before  the  43d 
Eliz.  That  statute,  and  the  7  and  8  Wm.  III.  support 
.such  uses  if  charitable.  Duke  62,  81,  S3.  84.  2  Vera. 
.243,  755  :  anq  that  this  court  is  bound  to  carry  the  trusts 
of  Sir  George  Dowmng's  will  into  execution,  as  an  exe- 
cutory charitable  use  or  meritorious  trust. 

,  After  several  hearings  on  this  cause  the  Lord- chancel- 
lor  Camden,  having  been  assisted  by  Clarfce,  master  of 
the  rolls,  and  Sir  fcardW  Wilmot.  ford  chief-justice  of 
the  common  pleas,  his  lordship' on  the  id  Julv,  1769, 
declared  their  unanimous  opinion,  that M  the  trust  of  the 
"chanty  in  question  ought  to  be  carried  into  execution, 
"  in  case  his  majesty  should  grant  a  charter  of  incorpo- 
••  ration,  and  license  to  take  the  devised  premises  in 
"  mortmain ;"  and  .  the  decree  established  the  will ;  and 
the  defendant^  the  heirs-at -law,  were  to  be  at  liberty  to 
apply  to  the  crown  for  thaj  purpose,  l'hat  the  freehold 
esutes  purchased  by  the  testator  after  makmg  his  wilL 
did  not  pass  by  virtue  otthe  codicil ;  the  will  not  being 

thereby 
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>'  ' 
thereby  republished :  and  the,  leases  renewed  or  run  oqt 

-after  making  the  will  and ,  before  the  testator's  decease, 
did  not  pass  by  the. will,  but  fell  into.,  the,  residue  of  his 
personal  estate.    That  his  copyhold  estates  not  surrender     aSKm/ 
ed  (o  the  use  of  (us  .will  desfcenftyl  to  his  ^etr-at-Jaw« 
.That  the  annuities,  given  by  the  codicil  ought  tube  satis- 
fied in  the.  first  place  out  of  the  personal  estate,  and  that 
the  real  estate  was  only  cba/ged  (therewith  in  case  the 
personal,  was  deficient.     And  inferred  it  to  one  of  tlje 
.masters  pf  the  court  to  enquire  ifee  ajiqual  value  of  the 
premises  devised  to  the  charity,  in  Ofder  to  % enable  tlje 
heirvat-Jaw  to  form, a  judgipeot  what  nujnbcr  ,of  fellows 
.and  scholars,  could  ,be  n?a  in  gained  by  the,  endowment ; 
,|odihey  were  to  beat  liberty  to  contract  for  a  piece  of  ' 
ground  within  the  University  of,  £aiubp4ge>i whereon  \o 
.found  the  college  conditionally,  in  case  the  c[iaTter;and 
iicense  should.be  granted  :  and  it  being, suggested  that 
certain  erections,  on  part  of  the.  devised,  premises  werq  go 
.  constructed  as  to  be  moveable, .referred  to  $b*  master  jo 
inquire  the  nature  of  them  and  slate,  his  opinion  therein 
.  to  the  court.     And  also  to  iuqujr^  intc^  the  a>ale  pf  t$s^- 
tor's  unredeemed  mortgages*  &c. 

Under  this,  deqse  I*dy  Downing  <and  fcr.isipresjnta- 

.tives  acquiesced  for  upwards  .of  twelve,  years,  and  so  wqll 

.  convinced  was  she  of  thefectitude  pf  it,  that  ^he  enroled 

itheisdf. ;  Put  in  March,  1 78 1,  a. bill  of  review  was  filed, 

though  the  demurrer  th^r^pn  was,  never,  argued,, with 

intent  to  appeal  to  .the  houso  of  lords. 

In  17 99 ,  upon  a  further  discussion  of.tta  will,  it  was  t  Vez.  jun.71^ 
.  held  that  upon  a  devise  to  a  gpod  cjbar^ahls  t^e  the  heir-  Atty*  Ya  **"* 
,  atJaw;ii  uot  entitled  to  the^qenjs  andprofii*  agemed,  be- 
.  fore  th$  devise,  is,  wri*d,intot,  effect.    That  the.  general 
,  charitable  purpose  of  the  testator  shall  be  executed  upon 
vthe:  docUirie.pf  ,££#**  tb9Hgh*!fr«>  pv^vrfa/ purpose 

^  *  3  -may 
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lhay  fait.  In  the  case  of  Sutton's  Hospital,  though  the 
corporation  was  not  in  existence,  the  purpose  being 
good,  the  heir  of  the  bargainor  had  no  interest  in  the 
land.# 

9  Vex.jun.soo.  The  crown  having  granted  the  charter  and  license  for 
yet.  1800.     founding  Dowmng  College,  and  the  university  now  wav- 

iv«.jun.  ;u.  jng  tnc  acccunt  against  the  heir-at-law,  who  had  been 

fubsiituted  as  a  trustee  further  back  than  -ix  years,  the 
Lord  chancellor  doubting    bis  authority  to  confine  it, 
made  the  decree  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  and  for 
a  commission  to  distinguish  the  lands  purchased  since  the 
date  of  the  will  from   those  which   passed  by  it,  and 
which  were  intermixed  with  those  devised  to  the  charita- 
ble use,  upon  the  terms  of  their  procuring  an  act  of 
parliament  to  confirm  it. 
s  Atty.-G«n.  v.         ^n  *ne  same  principles,  which  originally  governed  this 
Bp.  of  Chester*  case>  the  court  decided  relative  to  a  legacy  for  establish- 
ing episcopacy  in  America.    The  late  Archbishop  Seeker 
gave  by  will  (among  other  charitable  legacies),  after  the 
death  of  the  survivor  of  two  relations,  which  surviror 
is  dead,  lOOOl.  3   per  cents   to   his  trustees,  Dr.  Stin- 
ton  (>ince  deceased)  and  Dr.  Porteu^   the   then  Bishop 
of  Chester,  to  be  transferred  to  the  society  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  towards  establish- 
i'ig  a  bishop  or  bishops  in  bis  Majesty9 s  dominions  in  Ant' 
rua ;   and  ordered  '*  that  if  any  charity  to  which  he  bad 
u  given  legacies  should  no  longer  subsist  at  the  timeof 
"his  decease,  or  should  have   been  so  grossly  abused 
Cl  and  perverted  that   they    should   think   giving   any 
"  thing  or  so  much  to  it  improper j  they  should  give 
u  what  he  had  appointed  for  it,  or  such  part  of  that  sum 
"  as  they  should  please,  to  any  other  charity  v\  hich  they 

**  should 

•  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  upon  Informations  for 
S  Ves.  jun.  7*25  €fnbilfWng  charities  arose  since  ibe  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
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tl  should  approve,  whether  mentioned  by  him  or  not."— 
And  by  a  subsequent  codicil  reciting  a  former,  wherein 
he  had  by  a  strange  inadvertence  given  a  legacy  towards 
the  augmentation  of  poor  livings  in  the  diocese  of  Can* 
terburvj  in  conjunction  with  Queen  Anne's  bounty, 
which  was  void  by  the  mortmain  act,  he  did  now  revoke 
the  same,  and  direct  the  same  legacy  to  be  applied  to- 
wards the  repairing  or  rebuilding  of  bouses  belonging  to 
poor  livings  in  the  same  diocese* 

In  regard  to  the  last  mentioned  legacy,  the  Attorney-  iBro-C.Rep, 
general  (Kenyon)  insisted,  that  a  gift  of  money  to  be  laic) 
out  in  building  upon  land  already  m  mortmain,  is  good 
inlaw;  and  cited   for  that  purpose  Brodiev.  Duke  of 
Chandosj  and  Atty.-gen.  v.  Hutchinson** 

Mr.M mgfield,  for  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  did  not  con* 
tovert  this,  but  contended;  the  selection  of  objects  be- 
gged, since  the  death  of  Dr.  Stinton,  to  the  bishop  of 
Chester  alone.  As  to  the  other  legacy,  there  being  then 
flo  bishop  in  America,  or  the  least  likelihood  of  there 
ever  being  one,  that  he  contended  was  a  void  legacy,  and 
fcll  into  the  residue. 

But  Thurlow,  lord-chancellor,  said,  the  money  must  )7'5. 
f^ain  in  court,  till  it  shall  be  seen  whether  any  such 
aPPointment  shall  take  place.  The  case  of  Downing 
Gwege  was  stronger  than  this  :  it  was  to  be  built. at  a 
distant  time,  and  could  not  t?e  ?r>  without  the  king's 
Jipense  which  was  long  with  hoi  (den  ;  yet  Lord  Camden 
retained  the  devised  estate  in  the  hands  of  the  court. 
With  respect  to  the  selection  of  objects  for  the  other 

legacy 

*  Sod.  was  gijren  by  will  to  be  laid  out  in  rebuilding  a  parsonage  Brodie  v.  D.  off 
*°o«e  on  a  living  in   Hants.    Held  good,  notwithstanding  the  statute     ?haiJdoi»  **" 

Of  «m~.  *  «M*  ■*•  Apt- 

ST**-  w.w». 

"3<HH.  >*aa  given  by  will  to  build  and  endow  a  school  in  a  particular  Atty  -Gen.  v. 

P^h*  which  parish  before  had  land,  and  the  bequest  was  held  good.  Hutchinson. 

Pott  fts*. 
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lejjacy,-  it  must  be  referred  \6  the  mastet,  and  proposals 
of  proper  objects  most  be  laid  before  him. 

This  decision;  in  MaHy  1785,  was  agreeable  to  the  for- 
mer adjudications  already  mentioned :  where  there  is  a 
want  of  specification  of  particular  objects'  to  receive  a 
charitable  legacy,  the  executor  inust  dispose  of  it  under 
the  eye  of  the  court ;  so  here  he  was' directed  to  propose 
to  the  master  such  poor  livings  in  the  diocese  of  Can- 
terbury,  as  were  objects,  to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  the 
legacy  left  for  repairing  or  rebuilding  their  parsonage 
Houses. 

As  to  the  otheV  legacy ;  between  the  tiirtfc  of  the 
above  decree  and  the  final  order  (made  in  the  cause,  for 
the  payment  of  that  and  all  the  other  charitable  legacies, 
which  was  in  May,- 1786),  Dl*.  Seabury  received  conse- 
cration as  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  from  the  iionjuring 
bishops'  in  Scotland,  wkh  full  powers  to  preach  the 
protectant  faith  iri  pdrtibUs  bifideliutH\  and  others  have 
since  received  the  same  holy  office  from  the  hands  of  tM 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  legacy  Was  bequeathed 
towards  establishing  a  bishop  in  the  ting's  d^uahns  in 
America.  DV.  SeabuYy  wai  sent  here  by  the  people  of 
Connecticut,  who  are,  with  the  rest  of  those  colonies^ 
aliened  from '  all  allegiance  to  this  crown  ;  and  ah*  the 
postndti  born  tkfere:*,  siricfc  the  definitive  treaty,  ait 
aliens,  Add  dbheritable  in  England. 

SECflOH 
•  The  convene  of  Calvin's  case,  7  Hep.  l. 
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SECTION  VIII. 


Of  Devises  or  Bequests  for  Erecting  and  Building. 


Erecting  and  building  are  often  joined,  though  the  Erecting  and 

C        '  •  i'-       *i        »•  •        »•  {Building. 

iormer  expression  is  used  in  a  legal  sense  more  as  synoni-  Gastrii?  Biker, 
mous  with  creating  or  founding}  as  where  a  testator 'J7y«.?S '* 
gave  "all  the  rest  and  residue  of  his  estate  of  what' 
"  nature  soever  to  trustees,  in  order  to  arid  towards  erect- 
mg  a  school  for  the  education  of  poor  boys,  in  such 
"  place,  and  in   such  a  manner  as  the  trustees  should' 
"direct  and  appoint.**     It  was  insisted  that  tfiis  was  a 
typsed  legacy  by  the  mortmain  act ;    arid  that  erectihg'  ar 
'choo  Imust  mean  buying  and  building .  *  Buf  Lord-chan- 
ccjlor  Hardwicke  said,  that  erecting  included  the found* 
**g,  and  consequently  the  maintenance  of  the  master" ;' 
*mch  was  a  different  thing  from  the  mere  school- place' 
ilself ;  but  the  end  might  be  obtained  by  luring  a  house,' 
*M  that  for  ever;  and  directed  accordingly.  '  *"         '    '' 

And  a  similar  determination,  grounded  on  the  same  9  Vez.  is*, 
principles,  was  afterwards  made  in  i  75 1;  where  Allen/  FarTer,** 
the  testator,  had  devised  the  residue  of  his  reafand^pef- 
tonal  estate  in  remainder  to  trustees,'  to  erect  in  or' near 
Xork  an  hospital  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  '$1 
many  poor  old  men  as  the  surplus  of  his  estate  and  e&Jcft 
*ould  admit  of,  and  to  pitt  in  asmany  as  they'stftfuld 
*h»nk  proper  In  their  discretion :  and  Lord- chancellor 
Hardwicke  said,  The  remainder  over  of  the  real  to  the 
charity  is  void ;  which  is  given  up;  and,  consequently^ 
whenever  the  death  of  the  devisee  for  1  ife,  without  childreYt 
living  at  the  time  of  her  death,  happens,  th$ 'reVeisiotf 
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in  fee  will  take  pl*ce  in  the  plaintiff  j  (beir-at-law  and 
pext-of-km.)  But  a?  to  the  residue  of  the  personal,  I 
am  of  opinion,  the  charity  must  be  supported ;  and  thaf 
it  is  not  contrary  to  the  tjue  intent,  meaning,  and  coo- 
ptniction  of  9  Geo.  II. 

As  to  the  point  of  the  mortgage  j  if  that  objection  was 
Jto  hold,  it  would  be  very  fatal.     Atty.-Gtn.  v.  Meyriclt, 
is  very  different ;  there  was  *  specific  legacy  qf  the  whole 
personal  estate,  not  given  by  way  of  residue ;  and  the 
mortgage  particularly  by  name,  vyhich  the  trustees  par- 
ticularly claimed  |  and  it  seems  (for  I  do  not  enter  into 
f  he  point  now)  agreeable  to  that  case  of  papists,  who  are 
not  capable  of  taking  a  mortgage.     Here  is  no  partof 
tfie  personal  estate  given  specifically;  nothing  but  the 
residue,  which  will  remain  after  payment  of  the  debts, 
funeral  expences,  and  legacies  ;  which  may  exhaust  the 
whole  of  t^se  mortgages,  supposing  any  such;  which 
does  not  appear ;  so  that  it  cannot  now  be  said,  that 
there  wll  he  one  shilling  of  the  money  arising  on  the 
mortgage  applicable  Jo  this  charity;   residue  implying 
nothing  specific,  only  the  balance  of  an  account  after 
flebts,  &c  which  is  not  yet  known  until  administered 
by  the  evecutors,  in  whom  the  whole  residue  vests  t  or 
the  executors  may  turn  the  mortgage 'into  money,  and 
the  trustees  can  pray  nothing  against   them  but  the 
balance  of  an  account.    The  other  way  of  construing 
this  residue  would  be  much  too  large,  and  make  these 
bequests  so  uncertain,  that  the  act  of  parliament  might 
he  as  well  made,  that  no  personal  estate  shall  he  given. 
The  question  then  comes  on  the  construction  of  the  be- 
quest in  general ;  to  which  it  is  objected  for  the  plaintiff, 
that  this  residue  is  given  in  fact  to  he  applied  in  pur- 
chase  of  land,  or  part  of  it  at  least,  contrary  to  the 
Statute ;  that  the  court  would  not  have  made,  another 
construction  before  the  statute,  and  consequently  ought 
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not  now :  but  I  Ah  of  opinion,  this  was  not  then,  nor  is 
now,  i  necessary  construction* 

As  to  the  construction  of  this  clause,  it  comes  very 
near  to  the  case  of  a  school :  for  a  school  imports  there 
should  be  some  place  in  which  the  children  shall  be 
taught;  for  it  cannot  mean  it  should  be  sub  dio.     So 
does  an  hospital  import  some  place  in  which  these  people* 
should  be  entertained.    Ttjere  is  no  direction  in  this  will, 
that  any  part  of  this  money  should  be  laid  out  in  build- 
tog  an  hospital  ;  for  erect  as  well  imports  foundathn  as 
building:  and  therefore  it  was  90  construed  in  the  case 
of  the  schools  and  so  is  erigimus  construed  in  charters 
<£  the  frown,  and  private  foundations.     Ft  is  said,  if  this 
P*&  had  .come  before  the  court  before  the  making  this 
statute,  the  court  would  have  directed  part  to  be  laid  out 
w'jfld  and  building  on  it,  and  part  in  land  for  endow* 
fiient and  maintenance  thereof;  perhaps  it  would  be  so; 
It  is  therefore  inferred,  the  court  cannot  make  a  different 
construction,   to  evade  the  statute :  and  for  that  a  case 
was  cited  (Mogg  v.  Hodges) ,  where  the  court  was  not 
warranted  to  make  an  alteration  in  marshalling  assets  to 
,*rad/e  this  statute. 

The  court  cannot  lay  down  a  different  rule  of  law  o\ 
equity  in  respept  gf  the  rights  of  the  parlies,  to  take  a 
caap  out  of  thp  provision  of  this  statute ;  bpt  that  is  a 
very  dijlerent  thiijg  from  the  manner  of  executing  a 
charity.  Thje  carrying  the  directions  of  a  will  for  per- 
formance of  a  charity  info,  esepution  is  different  from  the 
Other.  Now  before  this  statute,  it  would  have  been  in, 
the  pleasure  of  the  court  to  have  directed  this  money  ta 
be  laid  out  in  land  or  personal  securities,  the  funds ;  and 
the  court  did  then  frequently  cjirect  tp  lay  out  money, 
given  to  a  pefpetual  charity,  in  the  funds,  and  not  in 
lands,  where  the  will  did  not  direct  to  be  laid  out  in  land; 
*s  this  does  not.    Sir  J.  Jekyl  has  done  it  >   for  he  took 
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•  * 

clone  it  since  in  tbe  case  of  money  giveo  or  coUtQteJ  ja.i. 
person's  Jife  to  a.  charity  f  which  there,  is  n.o  mtiarotjft 
this  statute  from,  laying,  out.  in  land :  notwithstanding. 
that -the  .court  sees  this  goes,  so  near  to.  the.  mischief  .inr 
tended  to  be  remedied  by  the  .statute,  that  the  court  will 
not  direct,  it  to  he  laid,  out  t  in.  land,  bat  in.  the  fundi  j. 
and  I  believe  oa  that  ground,  though  by  this  statute  it, 
was  lawful  to -do.it,  yet  as  it  was  contrary. to.tbe  tenor  of 
h,  I  -  varied  a  direction  given  by  Sir.  Wmt  Eorte&ue,  lite. 
master  of  tbe  rolls. 

As  therefore,  this  will  has  not.give.ti  direction  for  .laying 
out  this,  in  land,  before  the  statute  it. would:  he  in  the 
power  of  the  court  to  direct.it  either  way ,  and  sincje  the. 
statute  to  direct  it  one  way,  the  funds,  the  court  ongi* 
to  do  so;  for  there  is  nothing,  in. this. statute,  prohibiting, 
the  giving  persona)  estate,  to  charity,  provided  it  Ub* 
to  be  laid  out  in  land;  and  the  words  o£  the.  statiitMft. 
implied  to  improvident  alienations  to  disberbon  of  hejrs. 
If  a  targe  personal  estate  is  left  to  trustees  for  acbvHabk 
use,  which  they  direct,  and.  there  is  no  occasion,  to  $>roe 
to  a  court  of  equity  for  direction,  there,  is  nothing  in  this 
statute  restraining  the  trustees  from  laying  out  that  in 
land;  because  by  the  express  proviso,  all  purchases  to 
take  effect  in  possession  are  good,  notwithstanding  tbii 
act  of  parliament ;  which  is  a  matter  may  perhaps  want 
a  rejnedy.  If  indeed  these  trustees  were  to  come  tQ  tbil 
court  for  an  establishment,  the  court  would  never  direct 
it  to  be  so  laid  out  in  land ;  but  there  is  nothing  Ukgal 
disabling  the  trustees  from  privately  doing  it*  because  tto 
statute  makes  good  all  purchases,  $cc.  (to  take  effect  im- 
jnediately  in  possession.) 

But  it  is  laid  two  purposes  are  to  be  answered ;  one, 
the  erecting,  the  other,  the  maintenance  of  the  persons} 

and  that  supposing  the  court  should  take  ii  in  the  latir 

tude 
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tudc  it  now  does,  as  to  the  endowment*  and  provision  for 
the  poor;  that  may  be  answered  by  putting-it  out  iifthe 
foods ;  yet  the  hospital  cannot  be  without  a  building  { 
that  land  should   be  bought  for  it ;   and  the  plaintiff 
ought  to  have  thebenefit  of  so  much  as  the  master  should 
think  the  value.     I  wish  I  could  come  at  that,  for  this 
plaimifT-,  who  is  as  much,  or  more  perhaps,  an  object 
of  charity,  than  any  of  these  people,  who  may  come 
into  this  hospital*    It  is  unfortunate  5  but  yet  the  court 
*ust  go  according  to  such  rules  as  will  hold- in  other 
cases.    Suppose  this  happened  before  the  statute,  would 
it  hm  been  of  necessity  any  part  of  this  money  should 
t*hM  out  in  land  to  build  an  hospital  ?     If"  the  trusteed 
had  come  before  the  court  and  laid  a  scheme,  that  a  cer- 
tain person  would  give  a  piece  of  ground  to  build  this 
upon,  it  might  be  done ;  the  court  would*  have  accepted 
ij*  or  if  they  had  said,  there  were  in  York  several  cha- 
fl&ble  foundations  belonging  to  the  city,  and  they  would 
fa  them  build  thereon  for  this  hospital ;  the  court  would 
t^oubtedly  have  accepted  it.    May,  they  might  have 
^d,  they  would  take  a  house  in  York  for  that  purpose : 
^  *  nothing  in  this  statute  restraining  the  giving 
mn9  to  build.     It  is  lawful,  notwithstanding,  to  givfe 
ttoney  to  build  a  fhurch.    Suppose  the  universities  had 
Hood  tinder  the  same  disability  as  is  laid  on  other  chari- 
l*1;  money  might  notwithstanding  be  given  to  erect  a 
dtape!  or  hall,  or  add  a  building  to  a  college.    That  is 
*°  fa  executed  at  once ;  it  locks  up  no  more  land ;  one 
"tty  gitre  money  to  add  to  the  buildings  of  any  hospital 
»n  London. 

Nothing  therefore  in  this  statute  restrains  the  testator 
fan  doing  what  he  has  done  with  his  persona!  estate :  it 
1*  a  tnere  surplus  of  personal  Estate  given  to  (what  the 
^urt  construed)  founding  an  hospital ;  in  the  foundation 

of 
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of  which  the  trustees  cannot,  under  direction  of  this    ■ 
court,  lay  out  in  purchase  of  land,-  but  may  by  hiring    ) 
a  house  in  York,  or  by  permiqgion  in  building  on  a  com- 
mon piece  of  ground  belonging  to  the  city  ;  which  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  city.     The  act  meant  to  leave  persons 
to  dispose  of  personal  estate  for  a  perpetual   charity:   [ 
but  meant  to  prevent  the  great  mischief  of  giving  land    I 
for    that   purpose,  or  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land;    ! 
as  that  would  lock  up  land  from  being  used  in  a  com-   i 
mereial   way)    which    would   be   a   detriment    to  the 
public. 

The  bill  was  dismissed,  but  without  costs. ,  His  lord* 

ship  observed,  that  the  legal  estate  is  made  void  by  the 

act,  which  operates  like  the  popery  acts. 

Atty.-gen  ▼.         Wm.  Bowles,  by  will  in  1745,  bequeathed  5001.  out 

a  Atk.  soo.       of  his  personal  estate,  to  trustees,  to  be  laid  out,  part  in 

trey,  547,  ^^^g  a  snian  school-house,  and  a  little  house  adjoin-? 

ing  for  the  master;  the  whole  purchase  and  building  not 

to  exceed  8001.  and  the  remaining  3  olP  to  be  laid  out 

in  the  purchase  of  land,  or  in  some  real  security,  for  the 

maintenance  of  the  npaster.      N 

Lord  Hardwickt  held,  that  the  word  real,  must  be  J 
taken  in  its  known  legal  signification;  therefore  that  \ 
3001.  legacy  was  void  within  the  statute.  But  as  to 
the  2001.  if  they  could  get  a  piece  of  ground  by  the  gift 
or  generosity  of  any  person,  not  by  purchase,  they  might 
be  at  liberty  to  *pply  to  the  court,  to  l?y  out  that  2001 
in  erecting  a  school-house  thereon,  when  the  trustee! 
could  lay  ?  proposal  before  the  court  \  but  not  to  be  laid 
cut  in  land  to  build  upon ;  and  the  proposal  to  be  given 
in  a  certain  time. 

Thus,  money  might  be  bequeathed  to  build,  but  not 
(to  purchase  the  ground,  which  the  trustees  were  author? 
jzed  by  implication  to  hire  5  but  the  principles  of  the* 

.    two 
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two  decisions  were  afterwards  examined  by  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Henley ,  in  1 764,  in  the  case  of  Atty+-gen.  v.Tindal, 
already  mentioned ;  which  came  before  him  8n  appeal 
from  the  rolls  :  I  am  obliged  by  the  same  able  friend, 
whose  kindness  I  have  before,  and  am  always  desirous  of 
acknowledging,  for  his  notes  taken  in  court  at  the  time* 

Mary  Packer,  in  1 754,  devised  all  her  messuages,  8cc.  Atty.-gen.  ▼. 
whereof  she  was  seized  in  fee,  and  all  her  leases,  &c. 
to  Jarritt  Smith,  and  others,  in  trust  to  sell  the  same, 
and  with  the  produce  thereof  to  purchase  ground  for 
building  and  furnishing  an  alms-house,  not  exceeding 
thisum  of  14001.  and  to  lay  out  the  remainder  in  the 
purchase  of  lands ;    and  out  of  the  rents  and  profits 
thereof  to  pay  SO  poor  persons  a  weekly  allowance ;  and 
till  such  purchase  should  be  made,  the  money  to  be 
placed  out  at  interest ;   and  the  dividends  to  be  applied 
in  accumulating  the  capital.     And  if  her  intention  as 
expressed  could  not  take  effect  by  law,  then  she  gave 
the  purchase-money  to  the  trustees,  for  the  same  charita- 
ble purposes  as  near  as  can  be ;  and  as  the  law  would 
admit  of: — And  gave  all  the  residue  Of  her  personal 
fttate,  to  the  trustees  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  aforesaid 
charities. 

By  the  decree  in  1759,  at  the  Rolls,  the  devise  of  the 
freehold  and  leasehold  was  declared  void,  and  an  account 
°f  the  personal  estate  directed.  The  piaster  made  his 
report,  and  on  24th  June,  1761,  an  order  was  made,  on 
a  bearing  for  further  directions ;  when  it  was  declared, 
that  if  ihey  could  ^obtain  a  piece  of  ground  by  gift,  the 
mtte  personal  legacy  would  be  good :  and  the  debts  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  leasehold  estates,  &c.  and  also  the 
kgacies  and  costs. 

From  hence  an  appeal  was  taken,  and  the  question 
ttofle  as  to  the  leasehold  and  personal  estate :  Whether 

the 
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-4be  specific  bequest  to  the  trustees,  being  declared  void, 
it  could  pass  by  the  residue  ?  .This,  it  was  held,  would 
(  be  absurd ;  as  it  cannot  pass  directly  when  given  as  lease- 
hold;-add  inconsistent.    .See  the  manner  of  .directing 
1  this  by  the  decree. 

Where  'there  is  no  double  fund,  there  can  be  no  mar- 
shalling of  assets :  here  it  would  b^  .making  it  to  be  the 
charity. 
'Atty.*gen,  vj Bowles,   was  on  the  same  principle; 
^  money  given  to  build  a  school,,  and  to  buy  land  and 
*  endow  ;  the  money  to  purchase  was  void,  but  the  monty 
-  to  build  good,  if  they  could*  get  a  gift  of  land  within  uro 
:  years.— This  would  go  bo  far. 

c  His  lordship  said  be  could  only,,  go  according  to  the 
<house -of  lords,  having  no  other  precedent. to  guide  him: 
f  that   he   was  of.  another   opinion, .  though  -the  pcrwn 
>*who  made,  that  decision  (Lord  Hardwicke)  was  as  little 
liabie<to  err  as  any  one*     It. is  laying,  out  money  inlands, 
in  the  court's  sense  of  it;  it  is  converted  into  realty*  is 
;  demandable  in  a  writ  of  right,, and  amortizes  so  much 
1  property.     It  would  leave  open  a. door  for  every  osten ta- 
ctions weak  person,-  who  was  fo$d  of  a  name:  the  object 
fc  vanity,  is  a  remnant  of  popery,  which  ought  io.be  ex* 
*►  tiitguiabed  where  the  best  religion  in  the  world  is  exercised. 
If  the  Atty.-gen.  v.  Bowles,  could  be  supported;  this 
;>is  much  stronger;  hecause  the  intent  is  here,  that  the 
,. charity  should  be*  entire;   she  directs  (which  was  opt 
/in  Bowles),  the  she  to  be  bought  with  her  money:  theje- 
«ibrp  it.  would,  be  deserting  the  will  to  establish  an  illegal 
t*act ;  by  this  narrow  judgment  this  act,  would  be  like  all 
»&beunortmain  aets. 

The  act  is  clear,  not  to  give  lands,  for  ^charity;  dot to 
nittlizfi  money  for  charity  ;•  surely  it.  will,  if  Jand  wforth 
r »ly»  JOl*  become  worth  AOflfxA. 
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'As  to  the  residue  of  the  personal  estate,  his  loltiship 
held  it  void  ;   as  it  appears  intended  to  be  laid  out  ia 
'land,  *&c. 

It  drd  not  appear  to  him  on  what  ground  this  part  of 
the*  decree*  was  founded  :  by  the  will,  it  appears  to  be 
intended  to  be  laid  out  in  land.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  that  if  the4  will1  had  been  made  before  the  statute, 
on  a  hill  it  would  have  been  directed  to  be  laid  out  in 
"land. 

In  Soresby  v.  Hbltifis,  and  Grxihmett  v.  Grininetty  the 

devises  are  disjunctive  in  lands  or  money,  or  to  the  satis- 

'factton  of  the  trustees:   but  here  it  is  given  absolutely 

'  to  be  laid  out  in  lands,  and  who  can  alter  it  ?     Suppose 

the  money  to  be  laid  out  in  lands,  and  till  a  purchase 

can\t  made,  to  be  at  interest  (and  not  to  accumulate 

forever,'  as  here);'  may  it  not  be  said,  the  trustees  shall 

decline  to  lay  it  out  in  land,  and  so  avoid  the  law?  This 

is  not  good,  for  <he  original  intent  is  to  have  land  :  but 

'  it  would  hive  been  good  if  an  election  had  been  origin-* 

ally  given  of  land  or  money. 

The  latter  clause  in  the  will  his  Lordship  held  was 
void,  collusive,  and  fraudulent ;  and  not  to  be  considered 
in  cases  of  this  kind :  it  is  meant  to  defeat  the  act :  it 
intimidates  the  heif  and  next  of  kin  from  putting  the 
act  in  execution. 

His  lordship  said,  he  extremely  approved  the  policy  of 
the  act,  and  extremely  disapproved  antilegislative  chari- 
ties: it  Wis  against  rea3on  to  defeat  whole  families.  It 
wad  his  duty  to  Support  the  Spirit  of  it  fairly,  without 
chicanery;  he  had  gone  further  than  any  one,  and  that 
had  not  ^et  !beenxomplaincd  of.  "In  Salisbury  v.*E</- 
~"  kuardi,  he  faid,'he!  prevented  i  contrivance  to  hinder 
the'  heir  from  cohtestSng  th£  will. 
Thedectee  V^Wv'e'rtfed^  except  a*  to  costs  and  ac* 

counts, 
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counts,  and  the  personal  estate  directed  to  be  distributed 
among  the  next  of  kin. 

It  was  said  generally,  by  the  chancellor  and  the  coun- 
sel, that  assets  might  be  marshalled  for  a  gross  legacy 
to  a  charity*  but  not  for  a  residue :  and  Lord  HareU 
wicke,  in  Alty.-gen.  v.  Greaves  had  made  that  distinc- 
tion ;  and  declared,  that  case  should  not  be  a  precedent 
for  a  residue* 
175*  Mutuiji  rector  of  Bickton,  gave  two  pecuniary  lega* 

grn*    "^   c,es  to  uUstees>  to  be  Wd  out  lti  building  a  parsonage- 
Amb.  *7»#        house. 

■ 

Sir  T.  Clarke,  master  of  the  rolls,  held,  This  is  not 
Within  the  words  or  meaning  of  the  statute.  The  statute 
was  meant  to  prevent  new  acquisitions  in  mortmain* 
Erecting  a  building  is  not  to  be  considered  as  such* 
Suppose  the  testator  had  not  made  such  a  devise,  he 
might  have  been  sued  for  dilapidations,  and  the  money 
recovered  would  have  been  laid  out  upon  the  building* 
This  is  nothing  more. — Decreed  the  money  to  be  laid 
out. 

Kinis%6»kii)e0<  ***  likewise  a  bequest  of  200F.  by  Dr.  dotting*}  to  be 
Amb.  cm.  laid  out  in  repairing  the  free  chape!  at  Grendon- Court, 
part  of  his  own  estate,  was  held  by  Lord  chancellor 
Camden  to  be  no}  within  the  words  or  meaning  of  the 
statute :  the  words  are,  "  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase^ 
fee."  The  meaning  and  intention- was,  to  prevent  in- 
crease of  land3,  &c.  in  mortmain,  beyond  what  was 
so  at  the  time  the  act  was  made.  The  legacy  is  only 
to  support  that  which  at  the  time  of  the  will  was  id 
mortmain. 
1775.  Mary  Glover  bequeathed   1500l.   to  be  laid  out  b 

Hutchinson,  *  erecting  a  free-school  at  Ryrston,  and  80001.  invested  at 
ao/i  others.        interest,  for  maintenance  of  schoolmaster  and  mistress, 

/4W-  7*1. 

aud  for  teaching  twelve  poor  boys  and  twelve  poorgirli 

to 
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to  read,  write,  Sec.  *  There  was  a  piece  of  vacant  ground  Amb.  ;m. 
At  Koyfton,  belonging  to  the  parish,  on  part  of  which  * 

there  was  a  school-house.  It  was  unnecessary  therefore 
to  purchase}  and  this  piece  of  ground  was  already  in 
mortmain 

Lord  Apsley,  chancellor,  said,  This  case  was  new,  in 
respect  there  is  a  piece  of  waste  ground  belonging  to  the 
parish,  whereon  the  school  house  may  be  built.     Lord 
Hardwicke's  determination,  in  Attorney  v.  Bowl:sy  was. 
certainly  over-ruled  by  Lord  Northington  in  Attorney  v.. 
Tjmdul,  which  latter  determination  has  been  followed  by 
several  others.     Directions  in  a  will  to  erect  a  school- 
house  imports  an  intention  to  purchase ;  but  where  there 
is  land  already  in  mortmain,  there  is  no  room  for  such 
presumption.     Devise  of  money  to  repair  or  build  upon 
land  that  is  already  dedicated  to  the  same  use,  is  not 
within  the  statute  $    that  was  the  ground  of  the  deter- 
mination in  Brodiev.D.Cbandos.  Though  it  appears  there 
is  a  vacant  piece  of  ground  in  the  parish,  the  will  does 
not  point  at  the  piece  of  ground.     The  will  does  not 
say,  "  to  repair  or  rebuild  the  school-house  now  stand- 
ing on,  &c.;"  she  meant  to  have  a  school-house  of 
her  own  foundation;  she  had  no  right  to  say  that  the 
school  which  is  now  standing  should  be  henceforward 
considered  as  the  foundation.— Information  dismissed. 

Walter  Scott,  in  his  will,  used  these  words :  "  I  direct  Attr.-G^neral 
also,  that  my  cxefcutors,  or  the  survivor  of  them,  or  the  2j  j^t  i7tl, 
executors  or  administrators  of  such  survivor,    do  and 


pay,  out  of  some  part  of  my  money  in  the  funds, 
the  yearly  sum  of  aOol.  for  and  towards  the  support  of  a 
School  at  Rpss'in  Herefordshire,  at  the  discretion  of  my 
said  executors/'—  And  he.  gave  the  residue  of  his  per* 
seoal  estate  to  his  executors. 

.    Lord-chancellor  Thurlow  was  clear  that  this  bequest 
was  g6od,  as  there  was  no  direclion  for  building  or  hiring 

a  a  school  • 
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a  school.    But  no  decree  was  made,  as  the  executors 
proposed  to  found  the  school  without  compulsion. 

Cases  cited— Da  Costa  v.  De  Paz,  Ambler,  228. 

Attorney  v.  Hyde,        Ibid,  751. 
Vaugban  v.  Farter ',     S  Vezey,  182. 
Atlyn  v.  Nash,  before  Ld.  Thurlow,  Ch. 

Easter  Term, 

Atty.^Nash        ^^c  residue  of  real  *nd  personal  estate,  left  to  pur- 
3  Br.  5flf».        chase  ground  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  school-house, 
(on  argument  of  a  demurrer  to  the  information)  wfit  de- 
clared void. 

Catharine  Nasb,  having  by  her  will  devised  the  resiaue 
of  her  real  and  personal  estate  in  trust  for  this  purpose, 
gave  Several  directions  for  the  government  of  the  school; 
and  directed  and  empowered  her  trustees,  out  of  her  rett 
and  personal  estate,  to  purchase  such  spot  of  ground, 
within  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  as  they  should  see  proper, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  said  house  upon. 

The  relators,  on  being  advised  that  so  much  of  the 
will  as  directed  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  ground  wis 
Wid  by  the  mortmain  act,  but  that  if  a  spot  could  be 
procured,  of  the  description  in  the  will,  by  other  means 
than  purchase  out  of  her  estate,  they  might.erect  a  school 
•thereon ;  purchased  with  their  own  money  a  proper  spot 
of  ground,  which  they  offered  to  give  and  appropriate  to 
•  *  the  charitv. 

The  bill  prayed  an  account,  and  that  the  charity 
might  be  carried  into  effect.  T.  Nash,  the  testatrix's 
brother,  demurred  that  the  charitable  legacies  were  void 
in  law. 

In  support  of   the  demprrer,     Vaugban  v.  Pan*r\ 

-fcVez.  182,  et  ante  215:.  Gastril  v.  Baker,  ante  Iff 

also — If  the  trustees  had  been  directed  to  hire  a  hou#> 

:it  would  have  been  the  same  as  if  the  testatrix  had  given 

"g  leasehold  estate,  which  would  undoubtedly  <be  bad.— 

Att;. 
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Atty.  v.  Bowles,  3  Atk.  806  :  Atty.  v.Tyndal,  1  Br.  444* 
n.  Arab.  614,  et  ante  221:  Atty.  v.  Hutchinson,  1  Br; 
444.  note,  Amb.  751 :  Pelbam  v.  Anderson,  1  Br.  444.— 
Lord  Camden  thought  it  impossible  to  separate  the  real 
from  the  personal.  See  Soresby  v.Hollins,  ante  223:  <<4/fyk 
v.  Goulding,  2  Br.  428.—  huFoy  v.  Foy,  Rolls,  1  Feb* 
1785,  a  gift  of  lOOol.  toward  erection,  &c.  of  an  hod* 
pital  for  Gloucester,  Lord  Kenyon  directed  an  enquiry, 
whether  there  was  any  hospital  in  the  county  to  which 
it  might  be  applied :— And  in  Attorney -general  v.  Bishop 
tf  Oxford,  1  Br.  444,  note,  he  declared  he  could  not 
vary  the  *use,  by- ordering  a  repair,  where  the  testator1 
ordered  a  building ;  for,  he. said,  the  intention  must  be 
implicitly  followed,  or  nothing  could  be  done. 

In  support  of  the  charity  it  was  urged,  that  wherever 
$e  direction  is  only  to  erect  and  build,  without  any 
necessity  to  purchase  land,  it  may  be  so  done  as  not  to 
be  within  the  statute.  None  of  the  cases  before  the  court 
have  been  upon  the  subject  of  amelioration  only  of  land 
already  procured,  but  where  land  must  necessarily  be 
purchased ;  where  that  is  not  the  case,  the  statute  doss 
hot  apply.  Therefore,  in  Harris  v.  Barnes,  money  left  Amb.  osi;  \ 
for  repairing  a  chapel  was  held  not  within  the  statute  ; 
the  note  of  that  case  gives  the  true  sense  of  the  statute, 
that  it  was  to  prevent  the  increase  of  lands,  &c.  in  mort- 
main, beyond  what  was  sO  at  the  time  the  act  was  made  ; 
whereas,  where  the  object  of  the  gift  is  only  the  amelio- 
ration of  land  already  in  mortmain,  not  an  acre  more 
gets  into  mortmain-  tban  was  so  before* — Atty.  v.  Bowles, 
and  Vaughan  v,  Farrer,  will  support  this  charity  :  >for  i£ 
a  house  could  be  obtained,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
build  one.— Attorney  v.  Lady  Downing,  it  was  said;  that  Amb.  $3$i 
a  direction^  to  purchase  land,  as  in  Attorney  v.  Tyndal, 
was  only  if  it  should  be  necessary  \  the  testatrix  did  not 

o  9  mean 
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mean  to  preclude  the  trustees  accepting  a  donation  of 
Amb.  qio.  land,  whieh  would  increase  her  fund. — Grimmett  v. 
Ibid,  751.  Grimmett,  Attorney  v. Hyde,  Attorney  v.  Goulding,;  the 

*-ery  import  was  to  bring  people  together;  the  prin- 
cipal intention  could  not  take  place  without  a  breach 
of  the  statute,  and  therefore  that  which  was  conse- 
quential only  could  not  take  place.  As  to  applying 
cy  pres,  the  cases  stand  as  they  did,  untouched  by 
the  statute  of  mortmain,  as  in  White  v.  White,  where 
the  gift  was  to  such  lying-in  hospital  as  the  testator 
should  appoint,  and  the  testator  made  no  appoint- 
ment 5  the  court  applied  the  bequest.  So  in  the  cafe 
of  superstitious  uses,  it  was  to  be  applied  to  a  cha- 
ritable use. 

'  It  was  urged  in  reply,  that  the  principle  to  be  drawn 
from  the  cases  is,  that  in  every  case  upon  a  will,  whtr* 
there  is  a  direction  to  endow  a  school  or  an  hospital, 
and  no  land  already  in  mortmain  is  pointed  out  on  which 
the  building  is  to  be,  it  is  void,  although  the  erection 
of  the  school  or  hospital  be  the  principal  thing  in  the 
intention  of  the  testator:  and  the  cases  are  uniform, 
where  there  is  a  direction  to  purchase,  that  the  gift  is 
void.  In  Foy  v.  Fay,  Mich.  1785,  the  proposition  is 
laid  down,  that  where  the  gift  is  for  erecting  and  en- 
dowing a  school  or  hospital,  there  the  court  implies 
that  a  purchase  is  to  be  made.  In  th3t  case  the  testator 
gave  10001.  towards  the  erection  and  endowment  of  an 
hospital  in  the  county  of  Gloucester:  it  was  not  the 
sole  fund,  but  in  aid  of  a  subscription  for  that  purpose; 
and  Lord  Kenyon  (then  master  of  the  rolls)  referred  it 
to  the  master  to  enquire  whether  theVe  was  an  hospital. 
The  next  clause  in  the  will  was,  "I  give  8001.  tor 
**  the  purpose  of  efectmg  and  endowing  a  school." 
On  these  two  clauSts  the  determinations  were  different: 

the 
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the  former  was  referred  to  the  master,  because  the  tes- 
tator pointed  to  the  hospital  which  was  then  erecting ; 
but  as  to  the  latter,  his  honour  declared  it  void,  and  said 
he  should  have  declared  the  other  void  also,  if  there  had 
not  been  an  hospital  existing. 

The  principle  is  this,  that  though  Lord  Hardwicke, 
in  Vaugban  v.Farrer,  following  the  case  of  Gastril\. 
Bakery  said,  if  any  one  give  land;  the  charity  should 
be  supported ;  yet  he  never  meant  to  say,  that  a  gift  to 
erect  and  endow  simply,  was  not  void.  The  distinction 
is,  that  where  the  situation  is  pointed  out,  and  is  already 
in  mortmain,  the  gift  is  good;  where  it  is  not  so,  it 
u  bad. 

Then  the  question  is,  whether  here  the  testatrix  has 
pointed  to  any  land  already  in  mortmain.     The  inten- 
tion of  the  statute  was  to  prevent  improvident  disheri- 
sons, as  well  as  to  prevent  more  land  from  coming  into 
mortmain.    If  the  direction  was  to  hire  land  for  the 
school,  it  would  be  equally  void.     But  in  the  present 
case,  there  is  an  express  direction  to  buy  land,  even 
without  mentioning  it:    the  court  must  imply  it,  for 
otherwise  the  executors  might  wait  to  all  eternity  for 
a  person  to  give  land.    To  say  that  a  testator  means 
the  execution  of  the  charity  should  „  be  kept  expectant 
till  somebody  will  give  land  for  the  purpose,  is  impos- 
sible.   If  such  a  thing  can  be  supposed,  it  must  be  a 
gift  within  some  reasonable  time:    but  here  no  such 
thing  is  pointed  out.    The  case  of  the  Attorney-general 
v.  Hutebinson,  is  said  to  be  a  stronger  case  than  Attor- 
ney-general v.  Bowles,   because  there  was  a  piece  of 
land;  but  where  the  testator  does  not  point  out  the 
land,  he  is  not  presumed  to  mean  it.     It  did  not  occur 
to  any  body  there  to  argue,  that  the  having  a  school 
was  the  principal  intention,  and  that  it  could  be  car- 

a  3  ried 
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jded  into  execution  without  «  school-house.  Would 
the  testatrix  have  given  the  charity,  unleas  the  purchase 
$ind  building  were  to  take  place  ?  An  intention  cannot 
"t>e  implied,  that  she  meant  it  to  be  built  on  land  to 
be  given  by  another,  or  that  the  executors  were  at 
liberty  to  adopt  any  piepe  of  land  so  given.  Where  a 
jvun  gives  a  charity,  he  means  it  to  be  erected  at  his 
death,  or  soon  after,  not  to  wait  an  indefinite  length  of 
lime  for  a  gift  of  land.  The .  Attorney-general  v.  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  lays  it  down,  that  you  must  execute 
4he  testator's  whole  intention  implicitly :  Lord  Kenyan, 
in  that  case,  would  not  execute  the  intention  cy  prti. 
If  the  testator  were  to*  say,  "  I  give  lOOOl.  to  .be  laid 
"  out  in  a  building,  according  to  an  estimate  which 
?'  amounted  to  SOOOl. :"  that  would  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  laying  any  part  of  the  money  out  in  land  ;  but 
if  he  does  not  so  point  it  out  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of 
purchase,  it  must  be  implied.  But  here  the  intention 
is  pointed  out;  for  in  the  last  clause  she  empowers 
fuid  directs  the  executors  to  purchase  land,  and  it  is  the 
tame  thing  whether  the  direction  is  in  the  first  or  last 
$lau#e.  Whftt  has  happened  in  the  Downing  cause, 
fhews  that  there  i$  ip  this  country  a  manner  of  making 
lands  inalienable  for  ever;  and  so  there  would  be  as  to 
money*  if  it  was  pot  to  be  laid  out  at  some  determinable 

time. 

* 

l-ord  Thurlo%u,  chancellor,  had,  during  the  hearing, 
thrown  out  doubts,  whether,  supposing  a  certain  sum 
given  for  the  purchase,  and  another  for  the  endowment, 
%  he  former  being  void,  would  make  the  litter  so  likewise. 
At  the  close  of  the  argument,  he  threw  out  some  general 
ideas  on  the  subject,  to  the  following  effect : 

Whether  the  testatrix  gave,  land,  or  money  to  be  laid 
Q\lt  in  purchase  of  lwd,  either  would  be  positively  within 

the 
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the  rules  of  law,  and  consequently  void ;  but  money  givferi* 
to  improve  charity  lands,  is  not  a  laying  out  in  lands,  or 
devising  lands.     In  the  case  of  a  legacy  of  10001.  (Foy 
V*  FtyJ*  ^ere  was  no  application  to  land  ;  but  in  the  case, 
before  Lord  Bathurst,  he  thought  it  must  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  testatrix  that  the  land  should  flow  from  her, 
as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  charity.     But  it  does  not 
strike  me  that  this  is  a  necessary  implication.     Oq  the 
,    terms  of  the  will.  I  think  she  did  not  know  the  statute, 
and  that  she  intended  part  of  the  fund,  if  necessary,  to  be 
laid  out  in  land.     But  she  meant  principally  the  charity      x 
to  be  executed.,     She  directed  therefore  the  purchase,  in  ' 
order  to  give  it  scope;  but  surely  it  would  not  defeat  her 
intention,  if  the  land  came  aliunde.,   But  Lord  Batburst 
thought  it  equally  her  intent  to  give  the  land  from  a  vain- 
glorious motive.     But  if  it  is  to  be  so  construed  by  the 
spirit  of  la\v,  we  shall  go  but  a  little  way  if  we  do  not 
save.them  by  a  distinction,  that  where  the  principal  in- 
tent  is  to  effectuate  the  charity,  that  intent  will  be  satis-  ' 
fied  by  the  land  coming  aliunde.    I  cannot  conceive  that 
it  would  disappoint  her  intention  if  the  whole  land  came 
aliunde.     The  question  is,  whether  authority  given  to 
executors  to  lay  out  the  money  in  land,  will   bring  it 
within  the  statute  ?  If  land  were  given,  I  think  it  clear 
the  executors  could  not  keep  back  one  shilling  of  the 
bequest  from  the  maintenance  of  the  charity. 

His  lordship,  by  order  24th  May,  1792,  allowed  the 
demurrer. 

These  principles  were  further  considered  in  a  recent  case, 
where  TZw.ZVvi*?*  bequeathed  5Q0Q1.  to  build  twelve  alms-  ovez.  jun.ss*. 
houses,  to  purchase  the  ground,  economy  and  convenience  Atty*  ^ J***™- 
to  be  observed  in  the  structure,  yvith  directions  for  the 
clothing  of  the  objects,  and  other  legacies,  with  the  con- 
tingent reversion  to  the  Orphan-school;  4nd  the  remainder 
<rf  his  property  to  the  Orphau-schod  provided  they  would 

a  4  furnish 
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furnish  a  piece  of  ground  near  ihe  school  to  build  the  afore* 
said  bouses  upon :  and  if  the  Committee  should  decline  the 
management,  then  to  other  trustees)  to  procure  a  piece  of 
freehold  ground  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  alms- 
houses, and  creeling  a  6chool  for  the  education  and 
clothing  only  of  as  many  children  as  the  finances  would 
bear.  But  if  theOrphan -school  committee  accept  the  plan, 
that  they  would  afford  the  same  medical  assistance  to  the 
alms-  houses  as  to  the  schools  j  and  desired  his  freehold 
bouse,  in  Colebrook*row,  Islington,  should  be  included 
among  his  other  effects  to  the  purposes  before- men- 
tioned. 

The  question  here  was,  whether  the  principal  of  these 
dispositions  is  not  void.  If  the  will  stopped  with  the 
bequest  of  50001.  it  would  be  wholly  void  :  for  the  tes- 
tator gave  it  expressly  to  purchase  land :  and  even  if  he 
had  said  nothing  about  purchasing,  a  bequest  of  money 
to  build  alms-houses  would  be  void  according  to  the  later 
determinations ;  as  the  court  will  not  Imply  an  intention 
of  which  the  will  affords  no  trace,  that  if  the  land  should 
be  given,  then,  and  then  only,  the  building  shall  take 
place;  and  if  the  original  intention  be  a  purchase,  an 
offer  to  give  will  not  cure  it;  for  in  Ally.  v.  Kash,Abt 
trustees  had  purchased  land  with  their  own  money,  and 
they  offered  to  give  that  land,  yet  the  court  refused  to 
give  it  effect. 

But  it  was  said  in  this  case,  that  in  the  subsequent  part 
of  the  will  the  testator  has  relinquished  the  first  intention 
of  purchasing,  and  has  made  a  provision  for  erecting 
alms-houses  upon  ground  to  be  given  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Orphan-school ;  who,  by  the  information,  offer  to 
give  this  ground  ;  therefore  it  was  said  the  charity  may 
be  executed  according  to  his  latter  intention,  without  any 
violation  pf  the  act.  In  Atty.  v.  Tyndall,  Lord  North- 
ngton's  opinion  is  express,  that  to  lay  out  money  in 

building 
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building  upon  land  that  should  be  given  by  another  per- 
son is  just  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  statute  as  to 
purchase  land.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  in  this  case, 
to  consider  how  far  that  opinion,  contrary  to  Lov&Hard- 
wkie's,  may  be  well  founded  ;  for  the  provision  of  this 
will  is  nor  merely  that  if  land  ahall  be  given  these  alms- 
houses shall  be  built,  but  he  proposes  to  the  Committee 
a  gift;  and  offers  them  the  residue  as  a  consideration- 
fjr  their  furnishing  laud  for  his  alms-houses,  and  taking 
the  management  of  them  and  his  affairs.  He  does  not 
mean  to  give  them  any  part  of  the  residue  unless  they 
supply  the  ground  for  his  alms-houses.  He  says,  I  will 
give  your  charity  money,  if  you  will  find  land  for  mine. 
What  is  this  but  laying  out  money  in  land  ?  It  may 
he  more  or  less  advantageous  to  them ;  but  still  it  is  a 
mere  bargain  :  money  offered  if  land  is  given  in  return. 
He  meant  that  they  as  the  Committee,  and  not  as  indivi- 
duals, should  furnish  the  land :  and  they  have  the  means. 
But  as  trustees  of  the  charity  they  couW  not  make  a  pre- 
sent of  it.  He  offers  only  because  the  bargain  was  an 
advantageous  one  for  the  charity* 

"  This  was  held  to  be  more  immediately  within  the  iVcz.  sis, 
statute  than  Atty.  v.  Day,  where  one  of  the  grounds  of 
refusing  to  execute  the  agreement  was,  that  it  would  be 
an  evasion  of  the  statute,  and  an  indirect  method  of  giv- 
ing land  to  a  charitable  use. 

If  the  court  conceived  th?  statute  would  be  violated  0 

even  by  that  soit  of  bargaining  between  representatives, 
because  it  might  be  supposed  to  originate  from  an  in- 
tention indicated  by  the  will,  offering  money  as  a  consi- 
deration for  putting  land  in  mortmain :— in  the  one  case 
the  statute  might  with  some  circuity  be  evaded  ;  in  the 
other  it  would  be  directly  infringed  ;  for  it  is  an  absurd 
function,  that  a  testator  shall  not  give  land  to  a  charity, 

but 
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but  he  may  give  money  in  consideration  of  another's  giv- 
ing land  for  a  charity. 

If  it  is  correct  to  hold  thatjhis  was  a  bequest  of  a  re* 
ftidue  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  two  consequences  will  fol- 
low : — 1  st,  That  such  bequest  of  the  residue  was  void  j 
9dly,That  the  bequest  for  erecting  alms-houses  was  void, 
because  they  were  to  be  erected  only  by  what  may  be 
considered  a  purchase  of  land.    It  might  be,  if  the  whole 
scheme  were  carried  into  effect,  that  the  Orphan-school 
might  have  a  benefit ;  for  there  might  be  a  surplus,  aad 
only  what  is  equivalent  to  the  land  for  the  almshouses 
were  to  be  applied.    But  it  is  impossible  to  make  an 
apportionment,  and  to  declare  the  bequest  of  the  residue 
void  for  part,  and  good  for  the  rest.    If  the  principal  fails, 
the  subsidiary  part  must  fail  along  with  it.     The  wish  i* 
to  connect  his  alms-houses  and  their  school,  and  to  be- 
nefit the  latter  because  of  the  benefit  he  expected  from 
that  school.     It  is  only  on  account  of  their  contributing 
to  his  plan  that  he  gives  to  them.    This  bequest  of  the 
residue  therefore  becomes  wholly  void* 
Chapman  v.         The  relators  appealed  from  the  decree  pronounced  in 
•  Ve».  jun>404.  consequence  of  this  judgment,  declaring  that  the  legacy 
of  5Q0O1.  and  the  residuary  bequest  were  void,  and  that 
the  residue  belonged  to  the  next  of  kin. 
The  Lord-chancellor  further  added,  qo  question  can 
.  be  made  ;  that  if  the  point  turns  upon  the  bequest  of 
.    %  the  50001.  it  is  void  with  every  decision.     1st,  There  is 

an  express  direction  to  purchase  j  2dly,  Whatever  were 
the  decisions  formerly,  when  charity  in  this  court  re* 
ceived  more  than  fair  consideration,  it  is  now  dearly 
established 5  and  I  am  glad  it  has  come  back  to  souk 
common  sense,  that  unless  the  testator  distinctly  points 
to  gome  land  already  in  jpprtmain  the  court  will  under- 
stand him  to  mean  that  an  interest  in  land  is  to  be  pur- 
phased,  and  the  gift  is  not  good. 

This 
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This  testator  does  not  limit  his  bequest  to  50001.  but  Atty.-gen.  v. 
whatever  his  property  should  be  at  the  time  of  his  death,  8  vez.  isa. 
as  much  as  should  be  wanted  for  this  purpose  was  to  be 
given  to  it ;  and  when  the  residue  is  said  to  be  20,0001. 
no  construction  is  to  be  put  upon  this  will  from  the 
amount  of  it ;  tha£  must  not  have  been  put  upon  it  if  the 
testator  had  spent  14,0001.  of  that  sum,  or  had  by  a  sub- 
sequent  codicil  given  more  or  less  to  legatees.  The  amount 
of  the  legacy  is  unascertained,  except  according  to  the 
actual  demand  of  the  charity  to  which  it  was  to  be  ap*> 
plied,  and  the  casual  amount  at  the  death  of  the  testator 
cannot  be  a  ground  of  construction,  which  must  be  the 
same  as  if  the  residue  was  only  50001.  and  cannot  depend 
upon  the  accidents. 

I  take  tilts  school  to  be  a  voluntary  society,  existing 
purely  by  voluntary  engagements;  and  then  if  they 
happen  to  have  land  to  be  furnished,  that  is  not  land  at 
this  moment  in  mortmain  in  the  sense  of  the  statute.* 
It  seems  preposterous  certainly  that  a  man  should  give 
20,0001.  to  purchase  land  worth  no  more  than  5,0001.  but 
the  difficulty  with  reference  to  that  is,  that  I  make  the 
declaration  upon  the  accident  that  the  amount  is  20,0001. 
whereas  the  construction  ought  to  be  the  same  as  if  he 
had  spent  1£,000l.  of  that  sum.  But  supposing  there 
might  possibly  be  a  surplus  beyond  what  was  necessary  . 
for  the  purposes  to  be  accomplished  in  these  alms-houses, 
yet  upon  this  wi)l  it  is  altogether  uncertain,  whether 
there  would  or  would  not  be  any  residue  beyond  what 
was  to  be  employed  in  the  alms-houses,  and  if  what  is 
given  is  to  be  employed  in  buildings  contrary  to  the  act, 

all  the  cases  are  uniform ;  that  if  the  minister  is  to  be 

i 

^.  employed 

*  In  the  course  of  the  argument  a  doubt  wm  suggested,  whether  the 
Committee  of  this  charity  had  any  land  in  mortmain,  and  it  was  said 
the  charity  was  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  not  by  agy  per* 
w*nent  endowment 
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employed  in  the  chapel,  or  the  poor  persons  are  to  live  in 
the  alms-houses  to  be  built  contrary  to  the  act,  that 
which' would  have  been  good  if  it  had  stood  alone,  will 
be  bad  if  the  purpose  is  to  be  employed  in  those  build- 
ings  which  the  statute  will  not  allow  to  be  erected. 

Upon  the  whole  will,  this  would  be  in  whatever  terms 
expressed,  whether  of  condition  or  not,  only  a  declara- 
tion of  the  trust  upon  which  they  are  to  take,  if  they  do 
take.  By  the  direction  for  management  the  orphan 
committee  are  out  of  that  residue,  comprehending  more  if 
necessary  than  5,0001.  or  less  certainly,  if  less  would  be 
sufficient,  to  do  the  acts  pointed  out ;  among  which,  is 
to  afford  the  same  medical  assistance  to  the  alms-houses 
as  to  the  school ;  end  he  recommends  them,  which 
would  be  imperative  upon  them,  to  establish  a  chaplain. 
MftTtmv.Kcigh-  It  is  a  bequest  of  a  residue  to  be  laid  out,  in  the  first 

2Vcz.C»33  529.  >nstance>  'n  lan(J  \  antl  if  •!'  should  not  be  exhausted,  as 
it  could  not  be  consistently  with  his  scheme,  to  be  laid 
out  upon  these  purposes  affording  medical  assistance,  and 
for  a  chaplain  in  the  alms-houses  ;  and  all  beyond  that, 
if  well  given,  is  uncertainly  given;  and  if  the  primary  gift 
fails,  the  secondary  gift  being  totally  uncertain  and  fluc- 
tuating from  time  to  time,  the  whole  must  fail. 

On  the  other  ground  there  is  as  much  vanity  as  charity 
in  this.  He  did  not  choos^this  monument  to  be  erected 
to  his  memory,  unless  he  should  be  considered  benefactor 
of  the  school  as  well  as  the  hospital.  He  meant,  if  the 
orphan  committee  could  take  the  management  of  the 
alms-houses,  then  so  much  should  be  for  the  school ; 
but  if  they  could  not,  then  the  trustees  substituted  could 
build  the  alms-houses  and  school  also*  But  if  it  cannot 
be  distinguished  how  much  was  for  the  alms-houses,  and 
how  much  for  the  school,  it  is  very  difficult  to  divide  it 
2nd  make  it  good  for  part,  and  not  for  the  rest.  Upon 
the  whole*  therefore,  the  decree  wa$  affirmed. 

section 
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SECTION  IX. 


Of  Misnaming^    Uncertainty,  and  Want  of  Objects. 


Notwithstanding  the  ancient   rule,   that  uncertainly  Misnaming 
makes  void  the  grant,  yet   the  misnaming   and  uncer-    ^want  of 
fcinty  of  expression,  in  a  bequest  to  a  charity,  has  been     Objects, 
always  guarded  by  the  legislature  and  by  the  court,  as  may 
appear  by  the  statute  14  Eliz.  c.  14.  and  by  the  following  Finch,  of  Law, 
decisions.    But  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that        49, 
the  usual  course  of  application  to  the  court  to  establish 
charities,  is  by  bill  of  information  in  the  name  of  the 
Attorney-general ;  and  though  there  shouljl  be  any  mis-  2  vexey,42«. 
take  in  the  circumstance  of  laying  it,  yet  if  it  appears 
there  is  a  charity,  and  the  right  appears  in  the  whole 
<ause,  that  information  cannot  be  dismissed,  but  a  de- 
cree must  be  made  to  establish  that  charity.  .  This  doc- 
trine had  been  frequently  laid  down,  and  allowed ;  be- 
cause it  is  considered  as  a  proceeding  by  an  officer  of  the 
^own  ;  and  as  the  king  is  fater  patria;  the  information 
therefore  must  not  be  dismissed  :  so  that  although  the 
relator  has  mistaken  his  title,  yet  if  in  the  cause  a  title 
comes  out  for  him  and  his  successors,  he  must  have  that 
title  established. 
This  is  the  doctrine  maintained  bv  the  Court  of  Chan- 

s 

ttiy  in  all  charity  cases ;  but  it  will  he  found  to  go  much, 
further  than   this ;  for  in  all  cases  of  uncertainty,  and 
^en  of  want  of  objects, ^  either  from' there  not  being 
found  any  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  intended  bounty,  or  - 
wbere  there  have  beeD  objects,  and  they  are  all  satisfied     » 

or 
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or  gone,  the  court  will  still  preserve  the  gift  for  charita- 
ble purposes,  cy  prcs,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  donor's 
intention  : — for  what  has  once  vested  in  charity,  never 
reverts  to  the  donor  or  his  heirs,  but  will  be  disposed  of 
by  the  king,  by  his  sign  manual,  or  by  the  court,  ac- 
cording to  k  scheme  to  be  submitted  to  the  master's 
Finch,  2Qi.      investigation  for  some  other  charity.    And  where  devises 
Atty.  v.  An'     have  been  held  to  be  vo,d  on  account  of  misnaming  a 
drews,ante  147.  charity,  they  have  been  maintained  as  appointments  in 
equity,  under  43  Eliz.  c.  4. 

The  following  case  arose  some  years  before  the  date  of 
this  act,  on  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  will  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  legal  annals  of  this  kingdom. 

Richard  Norton,  of  Southwick,  in  Hampshire,  esq* 
died  in  1732,  leaving  a  will  dated  in  June,  1714,  (and 
several  codicils  and  testamentary  schedules),  wherein 
after  his  debts,  &c.  should  be  punctually  discharged,  he 
devised  all  his  real  and  personal  estates  whatsoever  in 
the  county  of  Southampton,  with  every  thing  that  he  did 
hold,  possess,  or  enjoy,  or  in  any  manner  whatsoever  it 
be  belonging  to  the  same  real  and  personal  estates,  to 
the  poor,  hungry  and  thirsty,  naked  and  strangers,  sick 
\\\d  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  to  and  for  no  other  use 
whatsoever;  and  did  thereby  make,  constitute,  and  ap- 
point the  poor  abovesaid  to  be  his  general  and  absolute 
heir  and  heirs  to  the  end  of  the  world.  And  he  says, 
"  I  do  presume  to  make,  constitute,  and  appoint,  all  and 
"  every  person  and  persons,  that  do,  shall,  or  may 
"  make  or  compose,  or  are  to  be  the  supreme  legislature 
"  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  assembled,  to  be  my 
"  executors. — And  if  I  have  presumed  too  high,  and  it 
"  be  refused,  then  I  beseech  the  archbishops,  together 
"  with  the  bishops  of  Great  Britain  or  of  England,  for 
"  the  time  being,  and  their  successors,  to  be  my  exe- 
'•'  cutors :"  any  five  of  them,  whereof  the  archbishop  of 

Canterbury 
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Canterbury  to  be  one,  by  any  writing  under  their  hands 
to  act,  order,  do,  and  fully  perform  and  exeeute  my  true 
meaning  and  hitent  therein  before  declared,  to  the' end 
of  the  world  :  "  And  I  do  most  humbly  beg  of  them 
"  ail  to  be  zealous  advocates  for  the  poor  as  aforesaid,  to 
"  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain :  and  if,  at  the  time  of 
"  my  death,  the  supreme  legislature  should  not  be  sitting* 
"  then  that  any  five  of  them  the  said  bishops,  &c.whereof 
"  the  said  archbishop  to  be  one,  would  immediately  be 
"pleased  to  take  care  provisionally  of  all  matters  therein 
"  contained,  and  do  all  acts  until  the  next  parliament 
"  shall  meet  and  be  held." 

The  consideration  of  so  extraordinary  a  w  ill  neces- 
sarily came   under  the  investigation  and   care  of  the 
legislature  ;  and  to  the  end  that  its  validity,  as  far  as  it 
related  to  bis  personal  estate,  might  be  examined  and 
determined  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and  that  fit  per* 
sons  might  be  appointed  to  institute,  prosecute,  and  de- 
fend all  suits  concerning  the  same,  as  far  as  the  same 
relate  to  his  personal  estate,  a  private  act  was  passed,  6  Geo.  II.  c.  sa. 
empowering  three  persons  named  in  the  act,  to  sue  for 
administration,  with   power  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  to 
appoint  others  in  case  of  death  :  and  it  was  declared  that 
the  act  should  not  give  greater  force  to  the  said  will,  than 
\t  ha<tt>efore. 

And  in  1737,  three  years  after  the  last  mortmain  act,  10Gco.lI.cs7.. 
another  act  was  passed,  to  prevent  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions (21  Ja.  I.)  from  being  pleaded  by  any  persons 
claiming  under  this  will,  against  any  title  which  Thomas 
"Norton,  esq.  had  to  the  manor  of  Old  Alresford,  in 
Southampton,  by  indenture  of  seCtlement,  or  the  rents 
or  profits  thereof. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  what  steps  have  since 
been  taken,  or  how  the  estates  are  applied ;  but  it  has 
keen  already  shewn,  that  bequests. ta  the  poor  indefinitely, 

means 
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means  all  the  poor  of  England,  and  vests  the  distribution 
in  the  discretion  of  the  crown* 
Atty.  v  Hill,  Testator  gave  all  hi*  money 'to  his  son,  and  at  his 
son's  death,  he  gave  what  he  the  son  should  die  possessed 
of  to  a  charity.  Information  was  brought  at  the  son'* 
death  to  have  this  legacy,  but  held  by  Lord-chanceJIor 
King,  assisted  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  master  of  the  roll*, 
and  Lord-chief-baron  Reynolds,  that  this  was  not  a 
good  legacy  to  the  charity,  the  son  not  being  restrained 
from  doing  what  he  would  with  the  tnoney  ;  and  there- 
fore it  amounted  to  a  wish  only. 
Swinb.p.7  *.*.  A  testator  bequeathed  1O01.  €€.  to  the  tburcb"  not 
mentioning  what  church)  it  was  held,  that  it  should  be 
understood  of  his  parish  cbarch ;  or  if  he  name  a  church, 
and  there  be  several  of  the  same  name,  and  none  of  them 
his  parish  church ;  the  executor,  if  he  prove  the  will, 
or  the  ordinary,  if  he  reruseth,  may  bestow  the  legacy 
on  which  church  he  pleases;  but  if  the  testator's  palish 
church  be  of  the  same  name,  it  ought  then  to  be  be- 
stowed l  here.  • 
•Tmch,292.  The  court  of  Chancery  will  not  suffer  any  agreement 

hlatt.  'between  the  heir  and  the  charity  to  alter  the  donor's 

design  ;  and  will  decree  the  charity  generally  as  near  as 
can  be  to  the  intent  of  the  donor  ;  and  therefore,  if  ibe 
gift  is  of  money  to  the  parish  of  B  generally,  it  shall 
hedecrecd  to  the  poor  ;  if  he  had  given  it  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish  indefinitely,  this  would,  according' to  the  civil 
4  Dom.  Civil  law,  be  to  the  poor  of  the  place  or  parish  where  he  lived, 
..»*%     !>•        .jf  j|icre  was  no  hospital  there ;  but  if  there  wasj  then  to 

the  poor  of  that  hospiial ;  and  the  cqurt  .of  Chancery 
concurred  in  so  decreeing,  it.     But  a  legacy  to  the  poor 
indefinitely,  was  afterwards  said  to  include  alt  the  poor  of 
Finch,  *43.      England )  and  rhefefotr-was  .vested  in  the  crown,  who 
p'cacitir.       disposed  of  it- to  Christ's  hospital  and  others^ 

.1*  was  said  the-  civiHaw  would  have  maintained  this 
~--*  devise 
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dense  for  any  hospital  where  the  testator  lived ;  and  if 
there  were  no  hospital  there,  then  for  the  poor  of  his 
parish. 

Again;  If  the  gift  is  for  the  poor  of  any  city,  and  other  Fmcb,  ip4. 
parishes  are  afterwards  admitted  within  the  precincts  of  AjtoLster.P" 
the  city,  and  added  thereto ;  the  poor  of  the  parishes  ad- 
mitted shall  have  a  proportion  of  the  charity :  and  where  Westv.  Knight* 
the  bequest  was  generally  to  a  parish,  without  any  direc-  iClL  cha* l34# 
tions  as  to  the  particular  use,  it  was  decreed  to  be  applied 
to  the  poor  of  that  parish. 

Ou  ihe  sarhe  principle  the  coUrt  decreed  iri  Muster*  v.  1  f>.Wms:  4AU 
Masters,  that  where  a  legacy  of  5l.  was  bequeathed  to 
the  poor  of  two  hospitals  in  Canterbury,  naming  them$ 
and  by  a  codicil  an  annuity  of  51.  to  all  and  every  the 
hospitals*  it  appearing  that  the  testatrix  lived  at  Canter- 
bury for  many  years,  and  died  there  j  and  that  she  had 
fatal  notice  by  her  will  of  twtt  Canterbury  hospitals; 
this  charity  was  held  not  to  be  void  for  its  incertainty, 
but  to  have  been  intended  for  all  the  hospitals  in  Canter- 
bury; but  not  to  extend,  as  was  pressed,  to  the  hospital 
about  a  mile  out  of  Canterbury,  though  founded  by  the 
same  archbishop,  and  governed  by  the  same  statutes. 
And  this  the  court  decreed,  notwithstanding  it  was  ob- 
jected, that  they  ought  not  to  go  out  of  the  words  of  the 
will)  and  confine  the  general  words  "  all  hospitals/'  to 
those  in  Canterbury  ;  and  the  court  did  this  the  rather* 
because  these  charities  if  they  prevailed  would  be  perpe* 
tuuies  of  5l.  per  annum,  and  by  that  means  create  a  de- 
ficiency, and  consequently  in  a  great  part  defeat  the  rest 
of  the  will  as  to  plain  legacies,  in  favour  of  those  that 
were  doubtful. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  this  decision  wa* 
some  years  previous  to  the  late  mortmain  act,  and  tht 
annuities  granted  were  charged  on  the  testatrix's  lands, 
which  could  not  be  at  this  day ;  but  the  principles  of  the 

A  decision 
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decision  as  to  the  expression  of  incertainty  whether  all  or 
what  hospitals  were  meant,  remain  still  the  same. 
1  p.Wm*.  f  74.       Thus  also  one  Penning,  of  Saffron -Walden,  in  Essei, 
y  ir*a.  *    "  and  several  others,  subscribed  to  a  charity-school  there, 
of  12  boys  and  girls,  which  subscription  was  onlyduring 
the  pleasure  of  the  benefactors.    Penning,  delighted  with 
.    ''  seeing  these  charity  children,  declared  he  would  leave 

them  something  at  his  death  :  there  was  also  a  free-school 
in  the  same  town;  and  Penning  made  his  will  giving 
"  5001.  to  the  charity-  school,"  and  several  pecuniary 
legacies  to  his  poor  relations,,  and  died.  The  executors 
insisted  on  the  want  of  asset3.  Lord  Chancellor  Park* 
said,  that  though  the  free-school  be  a  charity -school,  yet 
the  charity-school  for  boys  and  girls  went  more  com- 
monly by  that  name ;  and  as  the  testator  was  fond  of  the 
latter y  and  declared  he  would  leave  them  a  legacy,  there- 
fore that,  and  not  the  free-school,  was  hurtled  thereto; 
and  ordered  the  legacy  to  be  brought  into  court  with 
interest  from  the  end  of  the  year  after  the  testator's  death: 
Ante.  ci.  and  in  case  of  a  deficiency  of  assets,  that  all  the  pecuni- 
2  pewms!°a5.  arv  legacies,  as  we"  tnat  to  the  charity  as  others,  should 
i  p.Wms.423.  abite  in  proportion;  for  though  the  Romans  preferred  a 
pious  or  charitable  legacy  to  others,  yet  our  law  does 
Hot :  they  being  all  but  legacies*  and  equally  intended 
by  the  testator  to  be  paid,  it  would  be  hard  that  one  of 
them,  by  being  preferred,  should  frustrate  all  the  rest; 
beside*  the  other  legacies  being  to  several  of  the  testator's 
poor  relations,  they  art  charities  also*.  And  because  it 
was  objected;  that  on  the  foiling  of  the  charity-school, 

•  But  where  a  testator,  among  other  bequests  to  charities,  gave  Si.  * 
piece  to  the  poor  of  three  several  parishes,  the  court  looked  upom  tbaa 
as  part  of  the  funeral,  and  as  doles  at  the  funeral,  and  therefore  heU  that 
no  abatement  ought  to  be  made  out  of  them.  Attorney-gen  v.  Robins. 
S  P.  Wins.  Hi. 

the 
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the  charity  ought  to  revert  to  the  founder,  therefore  in 
such  case  his  lordship  gave  liberty  to  the  parties  to  apply 
again  to  the  court. 

The  same  principle  is  evident  in  the  decision  on  a 
much  earlier  case  of  Caroon- house,  at  Lambeth.  At2;."?n"  v* 

Noel  Lord  Caroon,  formerly  ambassador  here  from  Fioch,  s*3. 
the  States-general,  being  seized  iti  fee  of  a  great  house 
in  Lambeth,  called  Caroon -house,  and  the  lands  thereto 
belonging,  called  the  Park,  and  having  built  an  alms- 
bouse  in  that  parish,  wherein  he  placed  seven  poor  women 
of  Lambeth,  of  sixty  jean  of  age  and  upwards,  whilst 
he  lived,  and   appointed  4t  to  be  yearly  paid  to-  them 
quarterly ;    and,   to  establish   the  same  as  a  perpetual 
rbarily,  did  by  his  will  charge  tbe  premises  with  28l.  per 
annum,  to  be  distributed  equally  to  seven  poor  women; 
and  directed  that  when  one  or  more  of  them  died,  their 
places  should  be  supplied,    at  the  appoinment  of  the 
owners  of  Caroon* bouse,  by  other  poor  vJomen,  which,  as 
it  was  suggested,  he  intended  should  be  poor  women  of 
that  parish  ;  which  was  always  done  by  himself  as  long 
as  he  lived  :  and  it  appeared,  that  the  owners  of  Ctroon- 
house  had  for  some  time  paid  the  charity,  but  of  late 
had  refused,  so  that  it  became  in  arrear,  neither  did  they 
fill  up  the  vacant  places,  pretending  that  the  charity  was 
not  payable  in  succession,  there  being  no  such  direction 
in  the  \vill  of* the  donor;  but  only  to  seven  poor  women 
who  were  in  possession  at  his  deatij ;  or  that  if  it  must 
be  paid,  yet  it  might  be  to  other  poor  women  out  of  any 
other  parish  at  their  own  appointment. 

Therefore  this  bill  was  brought  against  the  owners 
of  Caroon -house,  to  have  the  charity  established  for  ever, 
and  tbe  arrears  there/if  paid  by  the  defendants,  and  the 
growing  payments  duly  made  for  The  time  to  come,  and 
the  poor  women  to  be  chosen  in  succession  out  of  Lambeth 

B  c2  only, 
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only,  and  not  out  of  any  other  parish  :  for  otherwise  the 
charity  woul  A  rather  be  a  prejudice  than  a  kindness  to 
Lambeth ;  because  if  taken  out  of  other  parishes,  Lam- 
beth must  maintain  them,  the  4*1.  per  annum  being  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  poor  woman  of  sixty  years  old. 
It  was  decreed  as  prayed,  and  thus  a  charity  was  establish- 
ed in  the  hands  of  the  church- wardens  in  succession^ 
though  not  given  so  in  direct  words*. 
Finch,  395.  A  bequest  of  money  to  be  distributed  every  year  on 

certain  days  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  L.  in  the  county 
of  M.  and  there  was  no  such  parish  in  M.  but«there  was 
in  the  county  of  D ;  the  court  established  the  will,  be- 
cause it  appeared  that  he  was  born  there,  and  that  both 
he  and  his  parents  lived  and  died  there. 
a  Atk  239.'  A  legacy  bequeathed  to  t€  the  ward  of  Bread-street," 

Atty^ge'n.        was  so  uncertain  as  to  require  material  attention,  and 
J 741.         the  court  decreed  it  to  be  given  to  such  charities  as  the 
alderman  and  inhabitants  of  that  ward  should  think  fit. 
1         The  court  would  probably,  at  this  day,  have  avoided  that 
discretion,  and  given  it  in  the  first  instance  to  the  esta- 
blished ward-school. 

The  grant  of  a  rent- charge  to  a  charity  towards  the 
support  of  several  poor  old  men,  with  remainder  over  to 
Atty.  v.  Rigby.  J.  S.  in  fee,  was  held  by  Lord-chancellor  King  (before  the 
aP.W.  us.  statute)  to  vest  the  right  of  nomination  of  these  persons 
in  the  heir  of  the  grantor,  it  being  incident  to  the  founder 
and  his  heirs,  or  to  those  whom  he  should  appoint. 
When  the  lands  were  granted  away,  the  rent-charge,  a 
thing  independent  and  collateral,  did  not  pass  therewith 
like  a  rent-service,  which  is  incident  to  the  reversion ; 
whereas  this  being  a  rent-charge,  and  in  fee,  had  no 

1  *      *  Though  ihis  devise  would  be  void  if  made  since  tbc  late  act,  yet  it  u 

here  cited  to  shew  the  uniform  practice  of  the  court  in  Such  cases,  of  rec- 
tifying general  or  doubtful  expressions  in  wills. 

reversion. 
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reversion.  But  for  as  much  as  the  grantees  and  owners 
of  the  land  had  for  upwards  of  60  years  enjoyed  the 
nomination  of  the  persons  who  had  partaken  of  the 
charity,  the  court  allowed  all  those  payments. 

But,  although  the  founder  and  his  heirs  have  a  right 
to  the  nomination,  yet  they  forfeit  it  by  a  corrupt  and 
improper  nomination  of  such  as  are  not  fit  objects  of  the 
charity,  or  by  making  no  nomination  at  all.  Rut  this 
neglect  of  nomination  must  be  after  such  time  as  the- 
founder  have  had  notice  of  the  vacancy ;  and  without 
proof  of  such  notice,  it  is  no  fault. — By  Lord-chancellor  Any.  v.  Leigh. 

%  *****  a  P.w.  i4U. 

The  nomination  had  been  always  held  conformably 

with  this  doctrine,  which  is,  that  when  money  is  given 

to  a  charity,  without  expressing  what  charity,  there  the 

ling  is  the  disposer  of  if;  and  a  bill  ought  to  be  preferred 

in  the  Attorney-general's  name  for  that  purpose.     But 

if  the  charity  be  expressed,  there  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 

commissioners  under  43  Eliz.  c.  4.  for  charitable  uses. —  „ 

1  Freeman,  sao. 

Chford  v.  Francis.  1070. 

So  if  a  sum'be  bequeathed  fpr  such  charitable  uses  as  1702/  '  \ 
should  be  defined  by  a  codicil  or  note  in  writing,  and  no 
such  paper  be  found,  the  court  of  Chancery  has  the 
power  of  disposition  as  it  shall  think  fit :  but  if  the  will 
points  at  any  particular  charity,  as  for  maintenance  of  a 
school. master  or  poor  widows,  there  the  court  will  not 
direct  it  to  any  other  purposes  but  such  as  are  within 
that  description,  and  will  receive  applications  so  as  to 
determine  on  the  proper  objects.  Or  if  the.  devise  were  - 
to  such  a  school  as  the  testator  should  name,  and  he  did 
not  name  any,  the  court  may  then  apply  it  to  such 
school  as  it  should  think  proper ;  but  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  a  school. 

The  power  of  appointing  the  master  to  an  hospital 
V?ing  vested  in  the  queen  consort,  doe?  not  ?bate  by  her 

H  3  -  becoming 
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becoming  queen  dowager^  if  tbc  fonper  did  not  direct  it 
otherwise  in  such  a  case :  where  the  power  is  general,  it 
remains  for  Kfe,  and  the  law  will  not  ajlow  in  construc- 
tion such  a  desultory  kind  of  inheritance :  besides,  she 
remains  a  queen  after  the  demise  of  the  king,  and  has 
always  her  privilege  allowed  her  in  the  Exchequer. 

8km.  15.  A  /^y- hospital  was  held  not  to  be  grantable  in  revet* 

93  Car.  3.  B.R.  s|on< — Brownier  v.  Athyns. 

Ttoyieyv.  Timothy  Wilson,  by  will  dated  1714,  devised  his  real 

Atw.T Dcfley. ancl  phonal  estate,  intrust,  after  certain  limitations  in 

«   ,7,Sv  *     remainder  over  to  such  of  his  relations,  of  his  mother's 

Reg.  Lib.  A-  *      •  ^ 

7Vc$  jun.is.n.  side,  twho  were  most  deserving, ,  and  in   such   manner 
and  proportions  as  they  should  think  fit,  to  such,  cha- 
ritable uses  as  they  should  think  mo>i   iv  ,per  and  coa- 
-         yenient, 

The  court  established  this  charity,  and  decreed  the  net 
surplus  to  be  divided  in  moieties  :  one  whereof  to  be  dis- 
tributed equally  among  all  the  relations  of  the  testatoc, 
on  the  mother's  side,  within  the  degree  of  third  cousin*, 
and  born  at  the  death  of  his  widow,  and  still  living. 
And  as  to  the  pther  moiety,  all  parties  were  to  propose 
schemes  before  the  master  for  distributing  the  same  out 
and  out  in  charity  ;  and  herein  the  several  poor  relations 
Of  the  testator,  not  partakers  of  the  other  moiety,  were, 
ceteris  paribus)  to  be  preferred,  &c. 

.  By  the  report,  42  relations  were  to  receive  56L.  each 
for  one  moiety ;  and  for  the  other,  4001.  to  eight  poor 
relations ;  the  like  sum  to  the  Westminster  Infirmary s 
and  other  sums  to  other  public  charitable  institutions; 
and,  among  others,  to  the,  parishes  in  the  town  of 
Guildford* 

This  case  is  held  as  an  authority  for  a  scheme  upon  a 
genet  al  bequest,  not  a  disposition  by  the  crown.  One  of 
the  trustees  had  released — the  disposition  here  fell  upon 
the  court.  . 

Q.  Cranstoun* 

t.    •    .    .     ii 
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G.  Cranstown  bequeathed  bank  annuities  to  the  poor       1?fla. 
inhabitants  of  St.  Leonard,  Shureditch.  *«*;*-  ?}***' 

7  Ambl.  4*29. 

Sir  Thomas  Clarke,  master  of  the  rolls,  said,  The 
court  forms  a  judgment,  upon  taking  all  the  circumr 
fiances  into  consideration,  and  inclines  in  favour  of  the 
disposition,  ut  res  magis  valeat.  In  Atty.  v.  Ranee, 
July,  1728,  a  legacy  was  given  to  the  poor.  There  were 
no  words  in  the  will  which  discovered  what  poor  he 
meant;  but  it  appearing  that  the  testator  was  a  French 
refugee,  the  court  directed  the  legacy  to  be  given  to  po9r 
refugees.— In  Atty.  v.  Browne,  in  1 749,  the  words  weie 
very  general.  -v 

The  words  in  the  present  case  arc  not  so  uncertain  as 

in  those  cited.    The  word  inhabitant  bears  a  very  general 

sense,, and  may  extend  to  every  body  living  in  the  parish. 

But, &  h  could  not  be  intended  that  the  poor  inhabitants 

»*Mch  are  relieved  by  the  parish  should  have  benefit  by 

this  legacy,  which  in  effect  would  be  giving  to  the  rich, 

and  not  to  the  poor,  he  declared,  that  the  distribution  of 

the  legacies  was  to  be  confined  to  the  poor  inhabitants  of 

the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,   Shoreditch,    not   receiving 

alms ;  and  ordered  a  scheme  to  be  laid  before  the  fh aster 

for  such  distribution. 

Edward  Koess-  by  a  codicil,  cave  the  residue  of  his        1765, 

.  .  WM!rr  v. 

personal  estate,  in  trust,    for  the  augmentation  of  the  Childs. 
charitable  collections  for  poor  dissenting  ministers  of  the  An1*1,  *24' 
gospel  in  any  counties  of  England,  to  be  paid  to  the 
treasurers  of  sucn   charitable  societies,  or  fund,  as  the 
oiajort  part  of  the  trustees  should  appoint. 

The  executors,  by  their  answer,  stated,  that  the  pro* 
testant  dissenters  in  this  kingdom  are  distinguished  by 
the  several  denominations  of  presbytexians,  i?depe*kUnts9 
and  baptists :  and  that  the  dissenters  of  each  .pf  those 
denominations,  living  and  residing  in  and  near  London 
IXi&W&tiruTtsler,  have  a  separate  society ^  consisting  of 

3  4     '  persons 
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persons  chosen  out  of  their  respective  congregations, 
which  society  is  called  by  the  name  of  "  The  Managers 
of  the  Fund  for  the  Support  of  Poor  Dissenting  Ministers 
of  that  denomination  in  the  country :"  and  that  there  acq 
charitable  collections  annuallv  made  at  the  said  meeting* 
houses,  belonging  to  mpst  of  the  several  congregations  be- 
longing to  each  of  the  denominations,  in  and  aboqt  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster;'  and  the  money  given 
at  such  collections  is  constantly  and  regularly  carried  to 
the  said  fund,  and  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer 
thereof  for  the  time  being ;  and  that  the  same  is  disposed 
of  by  the  said  managers  of  such  funds,  for  and  towards 
the  support  of  Poor  Dissenting  Ministers  in  the  country, 
•whose  annual  subscriptions  from  their  own  congregations 
v  are  so  small  as  not  to  be  sufficient,  in  many  cases,  to  sup- 

port themselves  and  families  with  theronimon  necessaries 
of  life;  and  also,  for  the  relief  of  any  extraordinary 
necessitous  cases  of  such  poor  ministers  and  their  families 
as  may  occasionally  occur:  and  they  have  each  a  treasurer, 
who  takes  minutes  of  their  proceedings  at  their  several 
meetings,  which  are  faiily  entered  in  books  kept  for  that 
purpose,  as  also  the  accounts  of  the  disposition  of  the 
said  charity. 

On%hearing  therasc  upon  the  Master's  report,  a  question 
was  made,  Whether  the  charity  bequests  were  not  void, 
for  uncertainty  in  the  description  ?  But  the  court  was 
clearly  of  opinion,  without  hearing  the  counsel  for  the 
charity,  that  the  bequest.)  were  good  upon  the  words  of 
the  will,  and  upon  the  evidence  which  was  read  in  sup- 
port of  the  answer ;  and  that  they  were  intended  for  all 
the  ministry  in  general ;  and  ordered  the  money  to  be 
paid  to  all  the  treasurers  of  the  three  denominations,  upon 
the  trusts  of  the  codicil. 

A  question  was  made  by  the  court,  Whether  they 
could  marshal  the  assets  infayour  of  the  residuary  beottests, 

by 
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by  directing  the  leaseholds  to  be  applied  in  the  first  place 
in  payment  of  debts  and  legacies,  in  ordeY  to  leave  the  rest 
of  the  personal  for  the  benefit  of  the  charily.  But  it  was 
given  up  on  the  part  of  the  charity,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Attorney-general  v.  TyndaL  —  Atty.  v.  Caldwell, 
cont. 

A  devise  generally  of  lands  in  trust  to  be  sold   or       ,779v 
mortgaged,  to  pay  debts,  &c.  and  the  overplus  money  and  ^l^"6^"  **•<* 
rents  of  the  messuages  remaining  unsold,  to  be  applied  to     and  other*, 
charitable  and  pious  uses. 

Lord-chancellor  Bathurst  said,  "  I  was  inclined  in 
favour  of  the  heir;  but  the  authorities  are  too  many  and 
too  strong  to  contend  with."     Coke  v.  Dukenfield,  2  Atk. 

S62-5;  Atty.  v. ,  1743.    From  Lord  Hardwicke's 

notebook :  **  There  being  no  particular  charity,  his 
pnjesty  may  dispose  of  the  4001.  to  such  charity  as  he 
iUI  think  fit/'     ~ 

De  Costa  v.  De  Pas,  from  the  same  note-book  :  "I  held 
donation  iq  this  case  to  be  a  charily  devise ;  and  the  use  __M 

being  against  the  policy  of  the  law,  the  disposition  was 
in  the  crown ;  and  I  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Attorney- 
general  to  apply  to  the  crown  for  a  sign-manual." 

Atty.  v.  Peacock,  27  Car.  2.  from  tord  Nottingham's 
notes:— «  Although  the  charity  be  uncertain  to  what 
poor  it  shall  be  applied,  his  majesty  may  dispose  of  it." 
—His  lordship  afterward^,  on  a  second  hearing,  28  Car. 
2.  said,  "  No  objection  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  object, 
for  the  king  may  appoint." 

Lord-chancellor  bathurst  concluded,  that  he  would 
apply  to  his  majesty  for  his  sign-manual,  as  Lord 
Nottingham  did  in  Atty*  v.  Peacock. 

Devise  in  remainder  to  a  body  corporate  iq  trust  for    Souley  r.  ^ 
the  testator's  nephews  and  nieces,  and  their  child  or    Company. 

fhildren,&c.        -    '     '        '  sBr.Cha.Rep. 

The  court  decreed  these  uses  npt  defeated  by  the  de- 
ficiency . 
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ficiency  of  the  trustees,  but  that  the  heir- it-law  took  as 

trustee  for  the  uses  of  the  will ;  for  although  the  devise 

to  the  corporation  is  void  at  law,  yet  the  trust  is  suffi* 

ciently  created  to  fasten  itself  on  any  estate  the  law  may 

raise.    This  is  the  ground  whereon  the  courts  of  equity 

have  decreed  in  cases  where  no  trustee  is  named,         t 

i  Dickens,  ice.      It  does  not  unfrequently  occur,  that  testators  bequeath 

*«*»«!"  charity  legacies  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of 

their  trustees  or  executors,  in  all  which  cases  if  the  tt- 

ecutorst  or  trustees  do  not  exercise  that  discretion,  thp 

charity  is  not  lost  thereby  but  falls  to  the  crown  \  and 

SeeaboAtty.Y.  the  king's  sign-manual  is  applied  for  by  the  Attorney- 

1  VeraliM.     general  to  dispose   of  the  benefaction    according  to  a 

Clifford  ▼.        scheme  to  be  approved  of  by  him. 

i  Frccman^ao.     But  in  case  of  the  death  of  trustees  for  a  charity,  is 

Atty.'v.  Hick-  the  testator's  life- time,   the   charity  subsists  in  equity, 

^&m9  though  by  law  it  may  be  deemed  to  have  lapsed. 

This  point  having  been  very  ably  considered  in  a  recent 
1702.        case,   it  scarcely  .needs    an  apology  for   stating  it  at 
Thackwcllj    length,  the  charity  was  sustained  by  the  court*    Mrs. 
a  toftih**'    J^im  C*m>  °f  Battersea,  gave  the  residue  to  James  Vastvh 
his  executors  and  administrators,  desiring  him  to  dispose 
of  the  same  in  such  charities  as  he  should  think  fit,  re- 
commending poor  clergymen  who  had  large  families  and 
good  characters,  and  appointed  him  and  the  plaintiff 
1  executors.     Fusion  died  in  her  lifetime,  of  which  she 

had  notice ;  whereupon  the  next  of  kin  claimed  the  re- 
sidue. 

It  was  insisted,. that  there  being  a  general  intention  to 
give  to  charkable  purposes,  the  gift  itself  was  not  void, bnt 
the  appointmenthad  devolved  upon  the  crown,or  upon  the 
court :  as  in  Atiy.  v.  Syderferij  1  Vern.  2S4.  referring  to 
a  writing  specifying  charities,  but  not  found  ;  and  Frier 
v.  Peacock j  "  a  gift  for  the  good  of  poor  people  for  evfr: 
At ty.  v.  Hickman,  2  Eq.  Cas.  Abr.    193}  in  Whites. 
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White, **  to  such  lying-jri  hospital  as  the  executor  Qhoul^ 
appoint,"  and  afterwards  struck  out  the  executor's  name: 
in  Dyley  v,  Atty.  2  Viner,  485,  Plea  16  :  in  IVidmofe  v. 
IJfadroffig,  I  Br.  Rep.  1$,  n.  Amb  639, "  to  some  public 
charity/'  In  all  these  cases  the  charities  left  were  esta- 
blished. , 

It  was  contended,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  cases  in 
the  books  differ  from  the  circumstances  of  this  case. — 
Held  the  testatrix  did  not  give  the  legacy  to  any  parti- 
cular charitable  purpose,  but  left  it  to  the  executor  per* 
sonally  to  make  the  appointment.    Then  she  must  have 
iliu  contemplation  that  he  must  survive  her.  or  die  in 
htr  life-time  }  ano!  although  he  dies  ip  her  life-time,  and 
she  We  notice  of  it  £viz.  nine  years  before  her  death), 
she  aill  leaves  the  power  of  appointment  personally  in 
him,  who  she  knew  could  not  execute  it;  therefore  it 
docs  not  appear  that  she  died  with  the  intention  that  it 
should  be  so  distributed.    The  gift;  of  the  power  lapses 
by  his  death,  as  much  as  an  estate  given  to  him  would 
have  done ;  because  it  has  become  impossible  he  should 
appoint,  and  she  did  not  mean  the  confidence  to  go  to 
his  representatives. 

InSyderfen's   case  there  waa  no  evidence   that  the 
testator  had  destroyed  the  writing ;  that  would  have  been 
a  revocation.     In  Hickmanfs  case,  the  objects  were  de- 
fined, though  the  trustees  were  dead.     lu  Doyley's  case, 
the  court  held  the  new  trustee  to  be  within  the  directions 
of  the  will.     In  the  present  case,  there  is  no  designa- 
tion of  anv  charity  ;  it  is  to  Vaston,  to  such  charities  as 
he  should  think  fit :  so  that  the  first  question  is.  Whe- 
ther there  is  any  trust  at  all  ?  for  although  a  recommend- 
ation will  raise  a  trust,,  it  will  only  do  so  where  the  sub- 
ject  to  be  applied  ia  certain, and  the  object  to  which  it  is  to 
Reapplied  is  certain  also.  And  relied  on  Harding  Y^Glyn, 
\  Atk.  469  :  D.  Marlborough  v.  Lpd  Godolpbin,  2  Ve?. 
;  -  '  61  -, 
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61 :  Atty  v.  Glegg,  Amb.  594  :  Hibbardv.  Lambe9  Amb* 
S09.  Held  that  only  the  surviving  executor  could  ap- 
point ;  so  that,  had  he  been  dead,  the  whole  must  have 
failed.  In  Brown  v.  Yeally  the  residue  was  to  be  applied 
(t  to  the  purchasing  of  such  books  as,  disposed  of  under 
the  following  direction,  might  have  a  tendency  to  pro* 
mote  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind;"  and  then  directed  this  charitable  de- 
sign to  be  executed  under  the  direction  of  such  persons, 
and  under  such  rules,  as  by  any  decree  of  the  court  of 
chancery  should  be  directed.  Lord- chancellor  Tkurlotc> 
held  this  gift  to  be  void  for  uncertainty.  That  if  the  case 
were  not  so  clear,  then  it  would  bear  some  reasoning :  it  is 
a  gift  of  the  "  residue  to  Vastony  desiring  him  to  dispose  of 
it  in  such  charity  as  he  should  think  fit,  recommending 
poor  clergymen  who  have  large  families  and  good  charac- 
ters/' There  has  been  some  argument  upon  the  effect 
of  these  words,  and  whether  they  are  precatory  or  jus- 
sory  *  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Vaston  could  not  claim 
this  property  for  his  own  use.  All  the  rules,  both  of  the 
civil  or  common  law,  would  repel  him  from  taking  the 
property  in  that  way.  He  could  take  it  only  for  the 
purpose  of  charity.  Then  he  must  be  a  trustee  :  it  it 
the  same  as  if  she  had  given  it  to  a  certain  charity,  nam- 
ing him  as  a  trustee.  Then  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  dead  in  the  life-time  of  the  testatrix,  or  the  length 
of  lime  that  he  had  been  so  dead,  cannot  govern  the 
effect  of  the  will ;  if  rt  could,  there  might  be  a  total  end 
to  dispositions  by  will.  This  reduces  it  to  the  common 
case  of  the  death  of  a  trustee,  which  cannot  defeat  the 
efiect  of  a  legacy.  Then  can  I  say,  that  this  legacy  is  not 
sufficiently  distinct  to  bind  the  property?  The  most 
general  gift  to  charitable  purposes  has  been  decreed  to  be 
Atty.'v.  Gtegg.  carrtdTinto  execution  5  and  the  trustee's  not  being  alive 
to  administer  the  charity,  cannot  defeat  the  intention. 
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Here  she  has  pointed  out  clergymen  as  the  objects  of 
bounty,  which  is  sufficiently  distinct ;  but  it  must  be 
referred  to  the  master,  to  whom  a  scheme  must  be  pro- 
posed for  the  execution  of  the  charity. 

Upon  a  rehearing  of  this  cause  before  Lord  Eldon,  7  Vez.  jun.  36. 
chancellor,  it  was  contended,  that  the  case  stood  very     x1?a"kwcU. 
much  independent  of  all  the  authorities,  upon  its  cfwn        li0*' 
circumstances,  and  the  terms  of  the  residuary  clause,  and 
the  whole  frame  of  the  will.    This  was  not  the  simple 
case  of  a  general  indefinite  trust  for  charity  without  any 
object  specified  by  the  testatrix,  but  a  personal  confidence 
confined  to  Vaston  that  could  not  be  transferred  to  any 
other  person,  and  which  the  "court  could  not   possibly 
execute.  The  question  then  was,  whether  in  the  event 
that  had  happened  there  was  a  lapse  for  the  next  of  kin, 
or  whether  it  devolved  to  the  crown  as  the  general  guar- 
dian of  all  chanties  :  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  she  knew 
ofFaston's  death.     She  had  given  specifically  to  all  the 
charities  for  which  she  had  any  respect ;  as  to  the  residue 
no  charity  could  take»  except  by  the  act  and  under  the 
authority  of  Vaston ;  upon  the  whole   will  there  was  a 
personal  confidence  in  him  alone.     If  she  had  given  the 
fund  over  in  case  he  did  not  make  a  disposition,  or  if  he 
should  die  in  her  life-time,  to  an  object  to  which  it  could 
not  be  applied,  or  if  he  had  shewn  an  intention  to  execute, 
though  illegally,  it  must  have  gone  to  the  next  of  kin, 
not  to  any  general  charitable  purpose. 

It  is  true,  as  Lord  Tburlow  said,  the  death  of  the 
trustee  cannot  affect  the  intention  j  that, however,  is  where 
it  is  clear  what  the  trustee  was  to  do;  but  where  it  is 
°f  so  discretionary  a  nature,  that  his  act  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  create  the  trust,  his  death  puts  an  end  to 
the  disposition,  &c.  &c.  The  only  question  of  reasona- 
ble doubt  was,  whether  the  disposition  was  to  be  in  the 
court  by  a  scheme,  or  by  the  crown  at  once  without  that 

form. 
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forni.  Very  little  #as  to  be  found  on  this  point  ;  and  it 
was  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  the  ground  of  distinc- 
tion.   From  all  the  early  cases,  it  is  clear  that  where  the« 

0 

bequest  is  indefinite  and  uncertain  in  its  object,  a  general 

bequest  for  charity,  it  would  be  for  the  crown  to  dispose 

of  it ;  so  where  it  is  clearly  a  disposition  to  charity,  but 

to  be  carried  into  execution  in  a  way  the  law  will   not 

allow,  as  in  De  Costa  v.  Dc  Pas,  there  also  the  disposition 

is  in  the  crovvn^  upon  the  principle,  that   the  distinct 

object  failing  nothing  remains  but  the  general  object  of 

charity.    The  distinction  seems  to  be,  that  where   the 

party  has  pointed   out  any  particular  object,  defined  iu 

any  degree,  there  it  is  not  looked  on   as  being  in  the 

disposition  of  the   crown ;    which  might  overlook  the 

intention  completely,  and  appoint  arbitrarily.     So  where 

the  object  is  legal  but  from  circumstances,  it  is  inipos* 

sible  that  it  can  be  executed,  there  the  court  takes  it 

with  the  same  view  5  to  carry  it  into  effect  upon  some 

scheme  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  intended,  as  Alt.  v. 

Lor  J  Mayor,  Sec.  not  leaving  it  quite  at  large. 

Where  a  trustee  is  appointed  the  court  will  put  them- 
selves in  the  place  of  the  trustee  ;  and  there  is  ^tiiore 
reason  for  that  from  the  nature  of  ihe  charity. 

It  was  contended  for  the  charity,  that  the  court  ac- 
knowledged a  disposition  to  charity  as  a  substantive  dis- 
position in  some  mode  or  other  against  the  next- of  kin. 
If  the  primary  intent  was  the  disposition  by  Vaston,  that 
would  have  been  better  secured  by  giving  the  fund  to 
him.  If  charity  is  the  cestui/  que  trust,  why  was  the  death 
of  the  trustee  to  defeat  that  trust  more  than  any  other? 
In  the  ca^e  of  Downing  College,  upon  which  a  very  ela- 
Amb.  550  571.  borate  argument  was  given  by  Lord  C.  J.  IVilmot,  a 
complete  part  of  that  argument  was  upon  this  very  ques- 
tion, How  far  the  death  of  the  trustee  can  disappoint  the 
cestvy  que  trust.  He  sard  the  legal  estate  followed  the 
"*     *  .  tru5t; 
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trust;  that  there  is   an  essential   difference    between 

powers  and  trusts ;  if  the  trustees  will  not,  or  cannot  act, 

the  constitution  has  provided   a  trustee  $  the  king,  as 

parens  patrus,  has  the    superintending  power  over  all 

charities  abstracted  from   the  statute  of  43  Fliz.  and 

antecedent  to  it,  (2  P.  W.   119.)  and  that  paternal  care 

and  protection  is  delegated  to  this  court.    Where   no 

trustee  is  appointed,  this  court  assumes  the  office  in  the 

first  instance.  His  lordship  also  considers  there,  whether 

the  primary  object  of  execution  by  a  particular  person  shall 

prevent  the  general  object  5  and  the  question,  whether, 

if  the  trust  is  illegal  or  void,  or  not  fit  to  be  executed  by  a 

Court  of  Equity,  this  court  will   execote  it  as  far  as  the 

rules  of  W  and  equity  will  admit* 

He  says  ibis  court  has  long  made  a  distinction  between 
suptrctitious  u9es  and  mistaken  charitable  uses ;  pro- 
perty destined  to  the  former  is  given  by  act  of  parliament 
(1  Edw.  VI.  c.  14.)  to  the  king,  to  do  what  he  pleases 
with,  and  properly  falls  under  the  cognizance  of  a  Court 
of  Revenue.  The  reason  of  the  distinction  is,  that  in 
the  latter  case  the  donation  is  considered  as  proceeding 
from  a  general  principle  of  piety  in  the  testator ;  and  this. 
court  carries  on  that  general  intention. 

Upon  the  other  point,  the  disposition  is  in  the  crown, 
not  in  this  court ;  and  Ally.  v.  Matthews,  2  Lev.  167. 
was  relied  on. 

In  reply  it  was  said,  that  none  of  the  cases  have  such 
words  an  this  will ;  importing  not  a  trust,  but  a  personal 
confidence,  that  a  charity  created  by  this  individual,  and 
4uch  charity  only,  should  take ;  and  if  there  should  not 
be  any  such,  then  it  is  to  be  considered  as  if  the  residuary 
fegatee  had  died  in  the  life-time  of  the  testatrix,  &c.  &c. 
4  Lord -chancellor  Eldon,  int.  al.  directed  the  costs 
out  of  the  fund  as  between  Attornev  and  Client,  and  then 

delivered 
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delivered    the  following    adjudication.*     In   what  the 

doctrine  originated,  whether,  as  supposed  by  Lord  Tbur* 

l  Uro.C.C.  12.  jw  jn  lyftfc  v#  J4,'bitCy  iQ  the  principles  of  the  civil  law, 

as  applied  to  charities,  or  in  the  religious  notions  enter- 
tained formerly  in  this  country,  I  know  not ;  but  we  all 
know  "there  was  a  period,  when  in  this  country  a  portion 
of  the  residue  of  every  man's  estate  was  applied  to  charity, 
and  the  ordinary  thought  himself  obliged  so  to  apply  it, 
upon  the  ground  that  there  was  a  general  principle  of 
piety  in  the  testator.  When  the  statute  compelled  a  dis- 
tribution, it  is  not  impossible  that  the  same  favour 
should  have  been  extended  to  charity  in  the  construction 

39  Car!  2!  c.  3.  of  wills,  by  their  own  force  purporting  to  authorise  such 
a  distribution,  I  have  no  doubt  that  cases  much  older  than 
those  I  shall  cite  may  be  found ;  all  of  which  appear  to 
prove,  that  if  the  testator  has  manifested  a  general  inten- 
tion to  give  to  charity,  the  failure  of  the  particular 
•  mode,  in  which  the  charity  is  to  be  effectuated,  shall  not 
destroy  the  charity;  but  if  the  substantial  intention  is 
charity,  the  law  will  substitute  another  mode  of  devoting 
the  property  to  charitable  purposes,  though  the  formal 
intention,  as  to  the  mode,  cannot  be  accomplished. 
One  of  the  earliest  cases  mentioned  in  the  Atty.v. 

linen")  lit.  Syderfen  is  Frier  v.  Peacock.  According  to  that  case, 
the  generality  of  the  gift  made  the  effectuating  it  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  for  that  reason,  the  substance  of  the  gift 
being  to  assist  the  poor,  the  court  substituted  a  practi- 
cable mode  of  assisting  the  poor,  and  reduced  the  mini* 
ber  of  legatees,  whom  that  general  term  would  embrace 

a  LeT.  107.  *<>  f°rty  Poor  boys.  That  case  is  more  fully  stated  in 
Lcvinz,  under  the  name  of  the  Atty.-gen*  v.  Matthews, 

*  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  insert  this  at  large,  because  it  compre- 
hends an  elaborate  examination  of  all  the  preceding  cases. 

where 
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where  the  decision  is  thus  stated,  "  and  this  decree  of 

*'  the  commissioners   was    now  quashed  by   the  lord- 

*c  keeper,  Fincb,  because   this   being  a  general  charity, 

"and for  the  poor  in  general,  the  commissioners  have 

"nothing  to  do  with  it;  but  it  is  to  be  determined  by 

"  the  king  himself  in  this  court,  upon  an  information  by 

rc  the  Attorney -general,  in  behalf  of  the  King,  which 

u  accordingly  he  directed  to  be  brought.    And  now  upon 

"the  information,  the  Lord-keeper   said,    this    gene- 

"ral  charity  belongs  to  the  king  himself  to  dispose,  but 

"yet  to  the  poor,  and  therefore  the  disposal  of  801.  per 

"  annum  to  Paul's  was  out  of  the  trust  and  Void,  and 

"the  distribution   to    the    three  parishes    good,    and 

"to  be  confirmed.    But  as    to  the  poor  kindred  of 

"  Frier,  who  prayed  to  be  considered,  no  consideration, 

"lie  said,  could  be  had  of  them,  for  the  disposition  must 

"be  such  as  may  endure  for  ever,  and  they  cannot  live 

"poor for  ever.    But  before  he  would  dispose  of  the 

"  residue,  he  said,  he  would  acquaint  the  king  with  the 

"  case  and  the  value  of  the  estate,  which  appeared  to  be 

"  4001.  per  annum  at  least,  to  have  his  directions  how 

"  the  disposition  of  this  general  charity  should  be,  and 

c<  that  to-be  confirmed  by  the  decree  of  this  court.    And 

"  afterwards  the  king  directed  it  should  go  to  the  main** 

"  tenance  of  the  mathematical  scholars  in  Christ's  Hos- 

"  pital,  whom  the  king  had  lately  appointed  to  be  brought 

"  up  there,  in  order  to  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  navi- 

"  gation,  which,  ut  audivi,  was  accordingly  confirmed 

lc  by  the  decree  of  this  court." 

The  authority  of  this  case  is  strongly  confirmed  in 
the  Atly-gnu  v.  Syderfen ;  and  upon  inquiry  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  I  have  been  furnished  with  the  original  papers 
in  that  cause,  which  give  an  answer  to  the  objection 
stated  to  the  authority  of  that  case.  It  appears  from  the 
papers,  that  previously  to  the  decree  the  king's  sign* 

3  manual 
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manual  had  been  obtained,  and  was  brought  into  court/ 
and  the  decree  was  made  according  to  that ;  and  that  it 
is  intimated  at  the  bar  was  a  proceeding  not  fit  for  a 
court  of  justice.  If  that  observation  could  not  be  dis- 
placed, otherwise  it  would  be  displaced  sufficiently  for 
this  purpose  by  this,  that  however  the  cause  came  into 
court,  the  authority  has  been  universally  recognised  ever 
since.  But  that  observation  founds  no  objection  to  the 
propriety  of  the  proceeding ;  for  the  case  was  a  devise, 
subject  to  the  sum  of  10()0l.  for  such  charitable  uses  as 
the  devisor  had  by  a  paper  directed.  The  person  to 
whom  the  estate  was  given  so  charged  had  taken  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  estate,  under  the  will,  as  far  as  it  was 
beneficial  to  himself,  and  had,  as  is  frequent  in  such 
cases,  taken  no  notice  of  the  fact,  that  there  was  a  charge 
for  the  benefit  of  the  charity.  The  hospital  found  out 
v  that  there  was  such  a  will,  and  if  so,  the  money-chuge, 
as  the  law  then  stood,  was  clearly  at  the  disposal  of  the 
king.  It  is  perfectly  familiar,  that  where  an  interest  of 
such  kind  is  given,  or  where  there  is  an  escheat  for  want 
of  heirs,  and  the  fact  is  not  communicated,  it  is  usual 
to  petition  the  king,  stating  that  there  is  such  an  interest, 
and  praying  for  some  reward  upon  the  ground  of  the  dis- 
covery, if  it  can  be  made  out.  That  is  familiar  practice, 
whether  well  or  ill  founded.  It  occurred  in  my  expe- 
rience, when  Solicitor  and  Attorney. general,  in  several 
instances  as  to  escheat,  and  the  ordinary  rule  upon  an 
escheat,  is  for  the  crown  to  give  a  lease,  as  good  a  lease 
as  it  can  give,  to  the  person  making  the  discovery.  This 
case  originated  in  the  discovery  made  by  the  hospital  of  the 
charitable  disposition,  and  a  petition  was  presented  upon 
this  ground ;  and  in  consequence  of  that  the  atty.-gen. 
filed  his  information.  That  produced  the  cause  which 
is  very  accurately  reported  in  Vernon  upon  a  comparison 
with  the  papers.    The  answer  expressly  insists  upon  that 

point. 
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point,  that  if  any  writing  was  at  amy  time  made  by  the 
testator  it  was  afterwards  revoked  and  cancelled,  and  that 
the  court  could  have  no  authority  to  insist,  either  that  it 
was  in  its  own  disposal,  or  that  it  was  in  the  disposal  of 
the  crown,  without  an  enquiry  upon  the  point,  that  that 
paper  was  revoked,  and  that  it  was  not  unreasonable  that 
there  should  be  some  inquiry  \  a  reason  is  given  that 
made  the  suggestion  of  revocation  not  improbable,  that 
subsequent  to  the  making  of  this  will  he  had  charged 
several  great  spins  of  money  upon  his  land,  and  that  the 
whole  estate  would  scarce  amount  to  answer  all  the 
charges  thereon. 

After  the  answer,  the  case  was  again  laid  before  the 
Attorney-general  for  his  opinion,  regard  being  had  to  the 
circumstances  disclosed  by  the  answer.     His  opinion  is, 
ti&t  tht  executors  ought  to  be  made  parties,  but  that 
Jfcn,  notwithstanding  the  circumstances  in  the  answer, 
they  may,  when  the  executors  are  made  parties,  go  to  a 
bearing.  The  effect  of  the  reasoning  at  the  hearing  was, 
according  to  the  book,  thus : — The  Lord-keeper  argues, 
thai  the  charity  exists  though  the  writing  was  not  to  be 
found  $  whereas  the  question  was,  whether  the  charity 
was  not  destroyed  because  the  writing  was  not  to  be 
found?  and   the  idea  of  indemnity  against  the  paper 
being  found,  and  expressing  different  charitable  meg,  is 
kept  up  through  the  whole*   How  it  was  collected  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  a  permanent  charity  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  say,  the  writing  not  appearing.    There  is  a  ma- 
terial difference  between  this  case  and  Frier  y.  Peacock, 
for  in  that,   the  will   itself  devoting  the  property   to 
charity  was  producible.    It  appears  from  the  papers,  that 
this  decree  was  carried  into  actual  execution ;  the  papers, 
containing  the  evidence  of  payment  of  the  money,  a> 
copy  of  the  receipt,  and  a  deduction  of  the  costs  of  the 
suit,  beginning  with  the  first  application,  and  including 

f9  & 
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all  the  proceedings,  which  are  very  reasonable,  not  ex- 
ceeding 34l.  Whether  the  decree  proceeds  upon  good 
reasoning,  or  upon  that  which  fair  reasoning  might 
displace,  it  asserts,  that  where  it  is  altogether  uncertain 
and  indefinite  it  is  in  the  disposal  of  the  king.  With 
regard  to  the  doctrine  here  laid  down  there  is  a  very 
strong,  declaration  in  Freeman.     "  It  was  said,  and  not 

3  Frecm.  201.  «  denied,  that  if  a  man  deviseth  a  sum  of  money  to  such 
"  charitable  uses  as  he  shall  direct  by  a  codicil  to  be 
"  annexed  to  his  will,  or  by  a  note  in  writing,  and  after- 
"  wards  leaves  no  direction,  neither  by  note  nor  codicil, 
"  the  court  of  Chancery  hath  power  to  dispose  of  it  to 
"  such  charitable  uses  as  the  court  shall  think  fit."— 
That  dictum  seems  very  much  at  variance  with  one  way 

Mot.  ass,  aou  of  interpreting  Wheeler  v.  Sheer*  It  should  seem  that 
the  Atty.-getu  v.  Syderfen  might  have  proceeded  upon 
this  principle,  that  the  testator  having  once  given  to  cha- 
ritable uses,  if  it  was  not  shewn  that  he  had  revoked 
that  gift  his  general  purpose  was  charity,  and  should  be 
enforced,  though  he  could  not  shew  what  was  the  use 
— a  very  strong  proposition. 

It  goes  on  thus : — "  And  so  it  was  held  in  the  case  of 
«  Mr.  SyderftrCs  will,  and  the  case  of  one  Jones ;  but 
"  if  the  wiU  points  at  any  particular  xharity,  as  for 
*'  maintenance  of  a  school  master  or  poor  widows,  then 
"  the  court  of  Chancery  ought  not  to  direct  it  to  any 
"  other  purpose  but  such  as  is  pointed  at  by  the  will." 
I  mark  this,  because  it  is  not  immaterial  as  to  some  of 
the  late  doctrine  of  the  court.  "  As  if  a  devise  should 
"  be  for  such  school  as  he  should  appoint,  and  appoints  I 
.  "  none,  the  court  may  apply  it  for  what  school  thcyj 
"  please,  but  foe  no  other  purpose  than  a  school,  although 
cc  it  may  be  for  what  school  the  court  thinks  fit."  If 
here  is  any  authority  in  this  case,  it-gocs  a  length  that 
leaves  one  a  little  to  doubt,  that  if  the  disposition  is  of 

such 
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such  general  charitable  use  as  the  testator  shall  appoint, 
and  he  does  not  appoint,  that  is  a  gift,  in  prasenti,  to 
operate  at  his  death  to  give  to  charity,  reserving  only  to 
himself  to  particularise,  m  Juturo,  by  what  mode  that 
general  charitable,  purpose  shall  be  executed  ;  and  illus- 
trating it  by  that  case  of  such  school  as  the  testator  shall 
appoint;  that  that  will  authorise  the  court  to  say  he 
meant  a  school,  though  with  that  discretion,  and  that  he 
meant  only  to   reserve  to  himself   the  opportunity  of 
selecting  some  school— that  was  going  a  great  length. 

In  Clifford  v.  Francis,  this  doctrine  is  laid  down,  that  *«*"">•  *»«•' 
when  money  is  given  to  a  charity,  without  expressing 
wha  charity,  there  the  king  is  the  disposer  of  the  charity* 
and  a  bill  ought  to  be  preferred  in  the  Attorney-general's 
name.  I  cite  this  to  shew  that  it  contains  a  doctrine 
precisely  the  same  as  the  Atty.-gcn.  v.  Syderfen,  and  the 
4tfy.-gen.  v.  Matthews. 

So  those  three  cases  seem  to  have  established,  at  the 
yttr  1679,  that  the  doctrine  of  this  court  was,  that  where 
the  property  was  not  vested  in  trustees,  and  the  gift  was 
to  charity  generally,  not  to  be  ascertained  by  the  act  of 
individuals,  referred  to  the  charity,  was  to  be  disposed  of, 
not  by  a  scheme  before  the  master,  but  by  the  king,  the 
disposer  of  such  charities,  in  his  character  of  parens 
tfo'ue.  In  the  Atty.->Gcn.  v.  Baxter,  in  1684,  1  Vera. 
248.it  was  alleged,  that  the  charity  was  against  law, 
tod  therefore  the  right  of  applying  this  money  was  in  the 
k^g.  That  doctrine  is  recognized  in  other  cases,  that 
if  the  gift  denotes  a  charitable  intention,  but  the  object 
to  which  the  exercise  of  it  is  applied  is  against  the  policy 
of  the  law,  the  court  would  lay  hold  of  the  charitable* 

• 

intention,  and  execute  it  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
*Ottie  charity  agreeable  to  the  law,  in  the  room  of  that 
contrary  to  it.    That  is  according  to  J)e  Cotfa  v.  J)e  Pas,  Amb.  sat. 
which  I  shall  mention  from  Lord  Hard  wicked  notes, 

a  a  where 
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where  you  will1  see  the  ground  upon  which  this  decree 
was  reversed.     If  the  particufar  ground  upon  which  it 
was  reversed  had  not  occurred,  this  case  would  prove, 
that  the  intention   being  charity  his  primary  purpose 
would  be  held  charitable,  and  they  would  not  suppose  be 
would  relinquish  that,  because  the  secondary  purpose 
could  not  be  answered,  but  would  uphold  the  general 
primary  purpose  by  giving  that  which  the  testator  had  sq 
given  to  dissenting  ministers,  to  Chelsea  College,  and 
Certainly  in  De  Costa  v.  De  Pas,  Lord  Hardwicke  fol- 
lowed that.* 
Atty.-gen.  *.        Thi*  sort  at  decision  seems  to  have  been  followed  in 
9ChbC-        another  case  in   1679,  shortly  mentioned  in  Vernon,  in 
is.  which  case  it  is  said,  in  case  a  legacy  is  given  to  a  super? 

Guise"  3     stitions  purpose^  or  a  mistaken  religious  purpose,  the 
Vera.  2<s*.    court  vrjH  nof  apply  it  to  that,  but  will  act  upon  the 

supposed  intention  for  charity,  and  give  it  to  a  real  reli- 
gious purpose  as  where  charity  is  intended,  but  a  mis- 
taken charity ;  thus  101.  a -year  for*  a  weekly  sermon 
upon  Saturday  at  St.  Aibanis>  die  preacher  to  be  chosen 
by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants :  tljat  they  thought  a 
mistaken  charity,  that  it  was  quite  wild  that  the 
preacher  should  be  chosen  by  the  majority j  ljut  still  the 
purpose  was  charity,  and  they  directed  the  201.  tp  be 
paid  to  a  datechist  to  preach  weekly  at  St.  Albon's,  qn 
Saturday,  being  named  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

The  Atty^geru  v.  Baxter  is  mentioned  in  Lord  Hard? 
uncle's  note-book  thus  :  "  The  case  of  Mr.  Baxter  upon 
"  Mayo's  will,  the  decree  reversed,  not  upon  any  thing 
"  contradicting  the  general  principle  reported  to  have 
**  been  stated,  but  because  really  a  legacy  ^to  sixty  parti? 

*  This  being  a  legacy  of  laool.  to  support  a  jesaba,  or  seminary  lor  the 
Jewish  religion,  was  declared  void,  and  the  Attorney-general  was  directed 

tv -t**  to  *PP*y  to  tnc  crown  f°r  a  sign-mannal  to  appoint  it  to  some  other 

AnteC?47t         charity,  and  the  king  did  appoint  looot.  of  it  to  the  Fooadiins;  Hospital. 

"cular 
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"  cuhr  ejected  ministers,  to  be  named  by  Baxter^  and  as 
"  of  a  legacy  to  those  sixty  individuals."  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  therefore  affirms  the  principle)  but  asserts  that  it 
was  iH  applied  in  the  construction  of  that  will. 

De  Costa  v.  De  Pas,  came  on  in  1754.  The  report 
of  that  case  is  not  very  accurate,  attending  to  the  law  of 
jhe  country  with  regard  to  superstitious  uses,  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  says,  <"  I  held  the  donation  in  this  case  to  be  a 
w charitable  use,  and  that  it  was  unlawful  and  void; 
"  that  the  power  of  appointing  and  directing  to  what 
"  charitable  use  it  should  be  applied  was  in  the  crown, 
"  and  I  recommended  to  the  Attorney-general  to  apply  to 
*  the  king  for  his  sign-manual  to  direct  to  what  charitabje 
'( we  it  should  be  applied/' 

The  ground,  therefore,  does  not  connect  itself  with 
thit  dictum  in  Ambler  as  to  a  superstitious  use.  Lord 
Hordwicke  held  it  void ;  but  that  it  was  given  to  a 
charitable  use,  and  being  so  given,  though  to  one  un- 
lawful and  void,  the  crown  had  the  right,  which  must  be 
upon  this  principle,  that  the  testator's  intention  of 
charity  was  the  principal  intention  ;  that  he  meant  at  all 
events  some  charity ;  that  his  unlawful  purpose  was  a 
mode  of  disappointing  it,  and  the  mode  therefore  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  the  intention  should  be  carried 
into  effect  by  another  mode. 

These  cases  do  not  appear  necessarily  to  trench  upon 
some  of  the  later  authorities  in  this  court,  which,  how* 
ever,  I  admit  are  not  very  reeoncileable  with  some  others, 
particularly  the  Atty.-gen.  v.  Bowyer,  and  Lord-chief- 
justice  Wilmot  goes  very  fully  into  the  doctrine  in  his 
advice  to  Lord  Camden. 

But  these  cases  do  not  necessarily  trench  upon  the  The  Atty.-gea. 
later  authorities.  I  allude  to  the  case  of  Wbeatley  Church,  voi  £££* 
and  some  of  the  cases  before  Mr.  Justice  Buller  and    *«  CoAvn 

v.  French. 

Lord  Alvanley,  where  the  cy  pres  doctrine  is  said  to  have    *v«.  jun. 

8  4  been 
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been  formerly  carried  to  a  monstrous  length ;  in  later 
cases  much  restrained ;  for  in  those  cases  the  charity 
was  given  to  a  lawful  and  not  an  unlawful  use,  but  from 
circumstances  it  could  not  be  applied,  and  it  was  held, 
'  that  being  a  charitable  intention  and  lawful,  if  you  could 

not  apply  it  to  that  you  should  not  to  another  lawful  use, 
inferring  a  general  intention  of  charity.  I  do  not  go 
through  all  the  cases,  viz.  Baylis  v.  the  jftty.- general, 

*  Afth.*8o.  nd  OF  l^e  ^  w^ere  t'le  g^  w*s>  to  su<*  fy,f,Jr***  hospital 
white  ▼. White  as  the  executors  should  appoints  and  in  the  former  a 

'  blank  left  for  the  name  of  the  person,  according  to  whose 
will  the  2001,  was  given  to  Bread-street  JVatd9  was  not 
filled  up,  and  in  the  latter  the  executor  to  appoint  the  ly- 
ing-in hospital  was  not  named,  or  where  several  particular 
charities  are  named,  and  the  distribution  is  given  to  a 
person  who  dies  before  the  testator,  for  they  are  not 
applicable  to  a  case  where  it  is  given  by  the  general 
term  of  u  charity."  Those  cases  are  decided  upooprio* 
ciples  which  both  Lord  Tburlow  and  Mr.  Mans/UU$m 
the  argument  of  White  v.  White^  state  very  fully  to  ban 
gone  upon  this;  and  considering  the  principle,  those 
decisions  have  not  gone  far  in  disappointing  the  next  of 
kin,  only  holding  that  the  testator  having  expressly  said 
he  meant  to  give  to  Bread-street  Ward,  to  some  lying-in 
hospital,  or  to  some  of  the  particular  charities,  expressly 
pamed,  the  selection  of  the  objects  in  some  cases, in  others 
the  mode  being  left  to  individuals,  the  testator  had  gone  a 
length  beyond  the  testators  of  the  former  class,  not  having 
|eft  it  to  that  person  to  say  what  charity,  but  having 
decided  that  himself ;  leaving  him  only  the  selection  of 
some  objects  by  the  determination  of  the  mode  by  which 
pome  individuals  selected  by  him  should  take. 

In  White  v.  White,  Mr.  Mansfield  said,  that  the  obli- 
teration of  the  name  shall  not  defeat  the  intent  so  as  to 
prevent  the  money  from  some  one  or  all  of  the  lying-in 

hospitals ; 
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hospitals :  it  is  impossible  it  Should  go  as  it  was  left j  but 
under  all  the  cases,  the  court  will  stand  in  the  executor's 
place,  and  all  the  rules  shew  great  latitude  and  liberality 
pf  construction,  &c. ;  and  Lord-chief -justice  Wilmot 
doubts  extremely  whether  the  court  ever  should  have 
gone  the  length  it  has,  but  says  the  court  is  how  bound 
by  precedent 

Lord  Tburlow,  in  his  judgment,  said,    it  has  been 
argued  that  the  court  has  great  extent  of  jurisdiction  in 
making  legacies  certain,  which  were  before  uncertain. 
That  observation  is  confined  to  these  charitable  legacies. 
Then  referring  to  the  Atty.-gen.  v.  Syderfen,  he  did  not 
take  notice  of  the  circumstance,  that  though  there  had 
been  an  appointment,  it  might  have  been  revoked,  and 
the  non-existence  of  it  was,  prima  facie,  evidence  of  that 
fat,  that  it  was  revoked.    There  was  nothing  more  par- 
ticular  in  the  charity,  in  White  v.  White,  than  that  it  was 
to  be  some  lying-in  hospital.     The  Atty.-gen.  v.  Hid-  a Eq.Ca.Ab, 
man  is  referred  to  by  Lord  Thurlow,  which  case  is  held        lfl3, 
very  high  authority  by  Lord-chief-justice  Wilmot,  in  the 
Atty.-gen.  v.  Bowyer*     I  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
decree  in  Wheeler  v.  Sheer,  was  made  upon  the  principle  Mos.  ass,  ao\% 
stated  by  Lord  Thurlow*     If  it  was  determined  upon  that 
ground,  that  referring  to  a  future  codicil  th^  testator  hau 
not  by  his  will  determined  that  he  had  as  ye$  any  cha- 
ritable purpose,  it  is  directly  against  some  of  the  passages 
in  Freeman,  which  I  have  stated.    That  doubt  I  express 
upon  this  ground,  that  there  were  two  codicils ;  and  in 
the  latter  the  testator  does  not  repeat  that  he  gave  to  such 
charitable  uses,  but  for  the  uses,  trusts,  and  purposes 
generally.    That  latter  codicil  therefore  seems,  in  this 
respect,  something  like  a  revocation  of  the  will,  as  to  the 
charitable  purpose,  being  dropt  by  the  codicil,  and  the 
general  use  and  purpose  only  mentioned ;  and  that  re- 
faces  the  case  precisely  \o,  wh^t  it  would  have  been,  if 

by 
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by  the  will  only  general  uses,  intents,  and  purposes  had 
t>een  mentioned,   and   not  charitable  purposes.     The 
court  does  not  go  upon  that  ground  that  Lord  Thurlow 
intimates,  that  they  would  lay  hold  of  the  testator's 
reference  to  a  future  act,  as  shewing  that  his  intention 
for  charity  was  not  even  inchoate  at  the  date  of  the  will; 
and  therefore  determined  in  favour  of  the  next  of  kin. 
a  Eq.  Ca.  Ab.        The  Atty.-gttu  v.  Hickman,  is  very  strong,  and  forms 
the  foundation  of  a  great  deal  of  what  Lord- chief-justice 
Wilmot  said.    As  that  case  is  reported  in   'Equity  Casts 
sEq.Ca.Ab.    Abridged,  and  the  Atty.-Gm.  v.  Doylry,   as  there  re- 
4  Vin.  485.       ported,  are  agreeable  to  the  register's  book.     In  the  for* 
mer  it  is  given  in  a  method,  the  testator  will  not  prescribe, 
but  leaving  it  to  another  person,  requiring  him  to  take 
the  advice  of  two  other  persons.    I  take  it  this  case  goes 
a  very  considerable    length,    authorised    by  preceding 
determinations,  for  charity  as  particularly  favoured;  for 
what  any  one  was  to  take,  what  charity,  and  by  what 
mode,  all  this  is  left  totally  uncertain  by  the  testator, 
and  he  had   taken  no  means  to  ascertain  it,  but  what 
had  altogether  failed  by  the  death  of  all  these  persons; 
and  yet  the  court  said  they  would  entrust  themselves 
with  the  discretion,  which  was  left  personally  to  others, 
upon  the  ground  that  charity  was  the  essence  and  sub- 
stance, and  the  mode  only  a  shadow. 

The  distinction  is  very  nice  between  the  words  used  in 
that  case,  and  a  gift  to  such  charities  as  A,  B,  and  C 
should  appoint,  if  you  do  not  hold  that  in  the  latter 
instance  the  same  doctrine  applies  \  this  being  clear  that 
the  generality  of  the  term  "  charity"  is  no  objection  to  a 
legacy  to  charity,  and  therefore  there  is  no  ground  to 
say,  though  the  discretion  fails  in  the  one  place,  it  shall 
not  in  the  other ;  and  all  the  cases  shew  that  charity  in 
general  is  sufficient. 
By  another  account  of  this  case  from  a  manuscript 

note, 
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note,  this  is  represented  as  falling  from  Lord  King. "  The 
substance  of  the  charity  remains,  notwithstanding  the 
death  of  the  trustees  before  the  testator ;  and  though  at 
hw  it  is  a  lapsed  legacy,  yet  in  equity  it  is  subsisting*  and 
here  is  a  sufficient  certainty  of  the  testator's  intention  to 
revive  it.— The  intention,  therefore,  of  the  party  is  suffi- 
ciently manifested,  that  this  charity  should  continue 
within  43  El iz.  c.4»" 

This  case  was  followed  by  the  Atty.-gen.  v.  Doyle,  in 
which  the  court  said,  they  would  cut  the  difficulty  by  a 
sort  of  technical  rule,  that  equality  is  equity ;  and  they 
divided  the  subject  into  two  moities,  giving  one  moiety  to 
the  relations,  and  the  other  to  such  charitable  uses  as  the 
court  itself  should  appoint. 

These  cases  are  pretty  fully  recognised  in  Lord^chief- 
justice  Wilmots  judgment,  which  recognises  the  doctrine 
of  the  court;  that  it  sees  a  general  intention  for  charity 
in  these  cases*.  It  is  very  difficult,  I  think,  seeing 
that  intention  to  build  a  Jewish  synagogue,  to  discover 
an  intention  to  build  a  Foundling  hospital,  rather  than 
the  money  should  not  be  applied j  but  the  court  has  said 
so  always.  He  states,  De  Costa  v.  De  Pas  distinguishes, 
that  as  it  was  a  charitable  bequest  in  the  intention  of  the 
testator  (and  I  repeat  that  I  should  not  have  discovered 
that),  though  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  permitted  ; 
that  it  was  not  a  superstitious  use  given  to  the  crown  for 
its  own  u  se,  which  corrects  that  dictum  in  Ambler. 
Lord-chief-justice  Wilmot  follows  the  former  cases.  He 
4*cs  not  say  what  would  become  of  the  fund,  if  the  pur- 
pose is  legal,  but  it  cannot  be  applied  to  that  purpose; 
W  he  says,  if  the  purpose  is  unlawful,  these  cases 
Authorise  the  court  to  say  it  should  be  applied  to  some 

*  The  Lord-chancellor  read  several  passages  from  Lord  chief-justice 
^Ubtf  t  arguments,  which  hat  been  since  printed  in  his  reports. 

other 
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other  charitable  purpose,  and  then  it  devolves  upon  the 
crown  as  parens  patrue. 
.  I  do  not  state  the  case  of  Wbeatley  Cbttrcb,  and  some 

of  Lord  Alvanley's  later  cases,  adopting  that  opinion  of 
'  Lord  Kenyorty  that  if  there  is  a  legal  purpose,  which  from 
circumstances  cannot  be  executed,  this  court  will  not 
carry  it  into  execution  cy  pres,  by  directing  it  to  any 
other  purpose.  Mr.  Justice  Buller  also  held  the  same 
doctrine,  and  that  applies  to  this  sort  of  case,  that  where 
it  would  be  a  good  personal  gift  to  persons  in  an  hospital, 
&c.  but  cannot,  on  account  of  the  statute  of  mortmain 
or  otherwise,  take  place,  if  it  cannot  be  applied  in  the 
mode  directed,  it  must  fail  altogether. 

All  the  cases  prove,  that  where  the  substantial  inten- 
tion is  charity,  though  the  mode  by  which  it  is  to  be 
executed  fails  by  accident  or  other  circumstance,  the 
court  will  find  some  means  of  effectuating  that  general 
intention. 

In  this  case  it  is  not  to  be  argued  merely  upon  Fasim/s 
death:  I  agree  with  Lord  Tburlow,  that  makes  no  dif- 
ference; for  the  question  is,  what  the  testatrix  must  be 
taken  to  have  meant,  if  she  had  died  immediately  after 
the  will  was  executed ;  and  it  is  infinitely  difficult  to 
contend,  that  the  conrt  can  eonstrue  it  otherwise,  be* 
cause  he  died  in  her  life-time,  than  if  he  had  outlived 
her.  It  is  said  if  he  had,  he  would  have  had 'all  his  life 
to  select  all  the  charities.  I  doubt  that  extremely.  It  » 
assuming  the  question.  The  court  at  least  would  call 
i  A*.  350,  upon  him  to  act.  The  Atty.-gen.  v.  Glegg  proves  that 
Amb.  58^.        ^c  qUeg|jon  wou]d  arige  exactly  in  the  same  way ;  for  if 

he  had  survived  her,  and  had  addressed  himself  to  the 
execution  of  the  trust,  and  had  died  suddenly  while 
about  it,  and  before  he  had  completed  it,  the  mode  would 
tnwe  failed  precisely,  as  by  his  death  before  ber:  for 

unless 
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unless  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  executed  were 
effectuated  by  his  act,  the  circumstance  of  his  dying  be- 
fore her  can  make  no  difference  as  to  the  question  whether 
the  court  will  supply  other  means.    The  question  results 
,  upon  the  whole— -did  she  intend  he  should  be  a  trustee   * 
for  charity.     If  these  authorities  are  to  stand,  though  I 
had  for  ten  years  a  strong  persuasion  upon  this  will,  that 
she  meant  the  objects  should  be  selected  by  him  onfy,  I 
must  check  such  conjectures,  by  attention  to  the  rules 
upon  which  the  court  acts  with  regard  to  charities ;  and 
I  am  reluctantly  driven  to  say,  there  is  no  substantial 
difference  between  these  words,  in  which  she  has  be- 
queathed  to  Vastoiij  to  dispose  in  such  charities  as  he 
shall  think  proper,  and  the  words  in  which  it  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  Attorney. -gen.  v.  Hickman. 

Those  cases  call  upon  me  to  say  the  general  intention 
of  this  testatrix,  who  seems  to  have  been  saturated  and 
satiated  with  the  idea  of  charity,  and  yet  not  to  have  had 
mind  enough  herself  to  determine  upon  the  particular 
objects,  was  to  devote  her  property  to  charity,  and,  ac- 
cording to  these  precedents,  Vaston  was  only  the  means 
and  instrument  by  which  that  general  intention  was  to 
be  executed;  and  therefore  this  court  will  carry  that 
general  intention  into  effect. 

The  next  question,  by  what  means  that  is  to  be  done, 
is  a  most  difficult  question;  for  it  being  established, 
that  where  money  is  given  to  charity  generally  and  inde- 
finitely, without  trustees  or  objects  selected,  the  king,  as 
parens  p atria ,  is  the  constitutional  trustee,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  raise  a  solid  distinction  between  an  original 
gift,  absolutely  indefinite  and  without  qualification,  and 
a  case  in  which  by  matter,  ex  post  facto,  the  gift  stands 
before  the  court,  in  consequence  of  that  accident,  as  if 
it  had  been  originally  given  indefinitely,  without  any 
means  for  carrying  it  into  execution  prescribed.    All  I 

can 
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can  say  upon  it  is,  I  do  not  know  what  doctrine  could 
be  laid  down  that  would  not  be  met  with  some  authority 
upon  this  point,  whether  the  proposition  is,  that  the 
crown  is  to  dispose  of  it,  or  the  master  by  a  schedule. 
aAtk.503,507.      In  Cook  v.  Duckenfieldy  it  appears  by  the  register** 
'1743. 9sa.     book  to  have  been  executed  by  a  scheme  before  the 
master.  There  the  means  prescribed  by  the  testator  cocrid 
not  be  followed,  and  the  court  took  upon  itself  to  exe- 
cute it  by  a  scheme  before  the  master,  not  as  represented 
in  the  report  of  the  Atty.-gen.  v.  Herricl,    by  sign 
manual. 
Amb.  7i3.  The  Atty.-gen.  v.  Herrick,  was  a  case  of  an  estate 

vested  in  trustees.  They  were  to  sell,  receive  the  money, 
and  apply  it  to  some  particular  purposes,  and  then  to 
charitable  uses.  In  the  natural  construction  you  would 
say,  they  were  to  determine  what  charitable  uses,  under 
the  ordinary  control  of  the  court.  Cook  v.  Ducken/Sdd 
is  there  referred  to;  and  another  case,  in  1743,  is  there 
stated,  as  from  Lord  Hardwicke's  notes,  that  there  being 
no  particular  charity,  his  majesty  may  dispose  of  the 
4001.  to  such  charity  as  he  shall  think  fit,  I  cannot 
collect  what  that  was,  nor  can  I  find  the  passage  re- 
ferred  to  in  Lord  Hardwicke's  notes. 

The  case  of  De  Costa  v.  De  Pas,  is  by  no  means  given 
in  the  words  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  notes,  as  it  there  pur- 
ports to  be.  The  Atty.-gtn.  v.  Peacock  is  mentioned, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  from  the  date  was  the  case  upon 
Frier's  will.  It  was  difficult  to  say  there  the  trustees 
were  to  determine  what  poor  people  were  to  take  r  recol- 
lecting what  the  law  did  upon  uses  so  expressed,  you 
cannot  well  call  them  trustees  for  the  poor.  The  loud- 
chancellor  concluded,  that  he  would  apply  to  his  majesty, 
as  Lord  Nottingham  did  in  the  case  of  the  Atty-Gen.  v« 
Peacock. 
The  difficulty  upon  this  case  is,  that  it  seems  a  devise 
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to  trustees  still  existing,  and  that  the  meaning  was,  that 
the  distribution  should  be  by  them,  if  they  i nought 
proper;  but  Lord  Apsley  thought  otherwise,  and  that 
property  was  disposed  of  as  1  have  stated.  In  the  other 
cases,  where  all  the  trustees  are  dead,  in  others  where 
some  of  them  are  dead,  the  discretion  being  wholly  or 
partly  gone,  or  where  the  trustees  surviving  would  not 
act,  or  where  some  would  and  others  would  not,  yet  the 
court  in  a  great  number,  if  not  in  all  'those  instances, 
did,  by  a  scheme,  distribute  the  fund. 

The  run,  therefore,  of  the  cases,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  that  have  occurred,  rather  import,  that  where 
originally  a  trust  is  created  for  the  distribution  of  a  cha- 
rity,  and  the  trust  is  not  carried  into  execution,  because 
it  was  originally  a  trust,  and  not  in  a  strict  sense  a  general 
indefinite  gift  to  charity  general  and  undefined,  or  to  the 
poor  in  general,  the  court  would  execute  it  by  a  scheme. 
And  in  the  case  I  put  of  Vasttm  surviving  the  testatrix, 
and  partly  executing,  and  dying  before  he  had  completed 
the  execution,  the  question  would  come  to  this,  whether 
the  court  should  supply  the  defect ;  or  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  the  court  would  carry  on  that  which  it  might 
have  taken  into  its  own  hands,  if  a  bill  had  been  filed 
against  Fasten,  and  he  had  begun  to  execute  in  conse- 
quence, and  had  not  lived  to  finish  it ;  the  question  there 
would  have  arisen,  whether  the  court  should  take  it  upon 
itself,  as  it  would  be  controlling  his  discretion,  if  he  had 
lived ;  and  whether  the  court  might  not  have  gone  on 
itself  to  select  the  objects.  Lord  Tburlow  seems  to  have 
thought  there  was  a  ground  for  distinguishing  it.  There 
is  a  singular  expression  used  by  him  in  one  of  the  cases, 
u  the  property  becoming  jkcaZ."  Yet  he  seems  to  have 
thought,  that  if  Vaston,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty, 
according  to  a  sound  construction  of  his  right,  had  ex- 
cluded 
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eluded  certain  persona,  that  would  have  been  controlled 
by  this  court;  I  allude  here  to  the  recommendation 
about  poor  clergymen  ;  if-  the  question  was  drily  upon 
this,  whether  that  makes  him  a  trustee  for  the  poor  cler- 
gymen, it  is  very  difficult  to  say  it  does,  in  a  strict  sense} 
for  if  words  of  recommendation  are  not  to  be  taken  to 
be  imperative,  unless  the  objects  and  the  subject  are 
Malim  v.  certain,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  if  recommendation  is 
Vcs.  5*3, 539,  mounted  upon  a  gift  purely  discretional,  where  the  sub- 
ject is  wholly  uncertain,  that  shall  be  trust.  Lord 
Tburlow  thought  it  necessary  for  him  to  apply  the  strict 
question,  trust  or  no  trust ;  but  upon  the  principle  very 
strongly  stated  in  the  Alty.-geiu  v.  GUgg9  that  however 
extensive,  this  court  would  control  the  discretion.  Lord 
Thurlow  seems  to  think  a  due  exercise  of  the  discretion 
would  entitle  the  court  to  call  upon  him  to  attend  to  the 
recommendation,  and  accordingly,  in  the  decree,  directs 
the  scheme  to  have  regard  to  that  recommendation  \  and 
if  Vaston  had  been  alive,  I  think  he  would  have  directed 
Vaston  to  have  had  the  same  regard :  and  I  doubt  whe- 
ther if  tfae  decree,  upon  the  principles  attaching  to  cha- 
ritable uses,  must  have  called  upon  the  trustees,  it  can 
be  said  that  because  the  trustee  is  dead,  the  court  is  not 
to  make  a  decree  ordering  such  direction  ;  for  no  such 
order  could  be  given  to  the  king  executing  by  sigu 
manual.  Therefore  I  rather  think  the  decree  is  right.  I 
have  conversed  with  many  persons  upon  it.  I  have 
great  difficulty  in  my  own  mind,  and  have  found  great 
difficulty  in  the  mind  of  every  person  I  have  consulted, 
but  the  general  principle  thought  most  reconcileable  to 
the  case  is,  that  where  there  is  a  general  indefinite  pur- 
pose, not  fixing  itself  upon  any  object,  as  this  in  a  de- 
gree does,  the  disposition  is  in  the  king  by  sign  manual; 
'  but  where  the  execution  is  to  be  by  a  trustee,  with  gene* 

ral 
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ral  or  tome  objects  pointed  out,  there  the  court  will  take 
the  administration  of  the  trust.  But  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  I  am  called  upon  to  reverse  the  decree  of  4 
predecessor,  and  of  a  predecessor  who  all  the  reports  in- 
form us  had  great  occasion  to  consider  this  subject*  I 
should  hesitate  with  reference  to  that  circumstance,  but 
whereauthority  meets  authority,and  precedent  clashes  with  ' 

precedent,  I  doubt  whether  I  could  make  a  decree  more 
satisfactory  to  my  own  mind  than  that  which  has  been 
made;  and  I  have  the  less  difficulty  from  the  doctrine 
hinted  at  in  the  Atty.-gen.  v.  Matthews,  as  the  doctrine  Ante.  a«. 
of  the  constitution  of  the  country:  and  that  is  also  the 
language  of  Lord-chief-justice  1Vilmot%  that  whether  this  Aatt,  w 
court,  or  the  king  by  sign  manual,  executes  it,  the  con- 
stitution finds  a  trustee  in  the  court  or  the  king  to  act  in 
the  one  case,  as  the  court  would  act,  and  considering  the 
king  parens  patria  as  one  who  could  act,  exercising  a 
discretion  with  reference  to  the  intention.  Therefore 
there  would  not  be,  as  there  ought  not,  any  difference 
in  the  execution,  and  I  am  delivered  from  the  anxiety  I 
should  feel  from  the  consideration  that  I  should  be  taking 
away  from  the  natural  expectations  of  those  whose  dis- 
appointment I  regret  as  much  as  any  one $  for  those 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  advise  the  crown,  would  think 
themselves  equally  bound  to  attend  to  the  particular  ob- 
ject. Upon  this  ground  I  am  of  opinion  the  decree  is 
right ;  at  least  so  far,  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  do  that 
in  effect,  whith  no  judge  will  in  terms  take  upon  himself, 
to  reverse  decisions  which  have  been  acted  upon  for  cen- 
turies. If  this  decision  is  wrong,  and  if  this  strange 
doctrine,  as  I  should  have  called  it,  if  I  had  sat  here 
two  centuries  ago,  that  you  can  find  a  charitable  pur- 
pose in  a  purpose  that  is  to  fail  altogether,  can  be  shaken, 
I  can  do  no  more  than  allow  them  to  go  to  a  higher  tri- 

T  buna!  j 
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bunal ;  and  I  have  some  consolation  from  the  precedent 
given  by  Lord  Tburloiv,  and  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  Rosslyn,  to  rehear  the  cause,  in  being  enabled  to 
say,  the  experiment  may  be  made  without  expence  to 
the  parties.  I  support  the  decree  therefore,  giving  the 
costs  T>f  all  parties  as  between  attorney  and  client,  out  of 
the  fund. 

The  decree  was  affirmed  in  the  house  of  lords,  upon 
appeal,  on  the  5th  March,  1 806. 

Where  a  testator  misnames  his  property,  yet  the  court 
will  maintain  the  charity  ;  as, 
Michael.  Term,  Qeo,  StanbrUge,  after  giving  to  his  wife  Mary,  fot 
Finch  ▼.  Ingiis.  her  life,  the  interest  of  such  monies  as  he  should  die 
possessed  of,  or  should  be  purchased  with  the  residue  of 
his  estate  after  his  decease,  gave  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
City  of  London  Lying-in  Hospital  for  Married  Women, 
in  the  City-road,  3001.  Bank  stock ;  and  also  gave,  by 
his  will  and  codicil,  other  charitable  and  other  legacies, 
chiefly  in  Bank  stock  :  and  not  having  any  Bank  stock 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  dying  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable surplus  property  in  other  funds,  the  respective 
legatees  filed  their  bill  against  the  executors  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  their  legacies  out  of  his  general  estate. 

Lord  Tburlow,  chancellor,  by  decree  referred  it  to 
the  master,  to  inquire  what  Bank  stock,  and  other 
public  securities,  the  testator  was  possessed  of  at  the 
time  of  making  his  will,  and  of  his  codicil,  and  of  his 
death,  and  to  take  a  general  account  of  his  debts  and 
effects. 
17  Jan.  1702*  And  this  cause  coming  on  again  for  further  directions, 
it  appeared  that  the  testator,  at  the  times  above-mention- 
ed, was  possessed  of.  Sl%  per  cent,  reduced  annuities, 
4l.  per  cent,  annuities,  and  31.  per  cent,  consolidated 
annuities,  considerably  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  his 

debts 
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debts  aiid  legacies;  but  that  the  testator  was  never  pos- 
sessed of  Bank  stock,  on  which  account  the  master  had 
fiot  computed  interest  on  the  legacy  given  to  the  Lying* 
in  Hospital. 

The  questions  were,  1.  Whether  the  legacies  given 
in  Bank  stock  should  be  established,  and  paid  out 
of  the  other  funds  ?     And,     * 

2.  Whether  interest  could  be  allowed  theredn  ? 

Lord  TintrlotUy  chancellor,  ordered,  That  the  executors 
should  sell  out  so  much  of  the  3l.  per  cent,  reduced  an* 
nuities,  and  4l.  per  cent,  annuities,  as,  with  the  amount 
in  31.  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities  then  standing  iii 
their  names,  should  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  several 
stock  legacies ;  and  that  such  interest  should  be  com- 
puted on  the  stock  legacies,  as  would  have  arisen  in  cast 
they  had  all  consisted  of  31.  per  cent,  consols. 

This  cause  being  set  down  again,  upon  the  master's  s  Dec.  nft< 
further  report  it  appeared,  that  Mary*  the  testator's 
widow,  died  on  the  15th  of  March,  1788— and  that  he 
tad  computed  interest  on  8001.  3  per  cent,  consols, 
from  the  preceding  half-yearly  payment  of  dividends 
previous  to  her  death,  to  Midsummer,  1 792,  at  40l.  10s. 
which  was  then  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer,  and 
that  capital  to  be  transferred  to  the  trustees  for  the 
charity. 

Solikewisi,  where,  for  want  of  accurately  expressing  Trinity  Term, 
the  title  of  a  charity,  two  claimants  arose,  the  court  not-  Atty.-ra.v- 
withstanding  maintained  the  charitable  bequest.  Smith. 

Thomas  Quelch,  by  his  wilf,  dated  in  1762,  gave  to 
trustees  all  the  remainder  of  his  reduced  and  long  annui- 
ties, in  trust,  to  pay  the  dividends  to  his  brother  Richard ; 
and,  after  his  decease,  he  gave  the  same  among  his 
children,  with  remainders  over,  in  default  of  ehildren,  to 

T  2  divfcr* 
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divers  charities — among  which  he  gave  500l.  (part 
thereof)  to  "  the  Lying-in  Hospkal  for  Married  Women/* 
and  appointed  said  Rich.  Quelch  sole  executor. 

Richard  Quelch  died  in  1785  ;  and  by  hU  wiH,  con* 
ceiving  that,  "  in  case  of  failure  of  his  brother's  will  by 
«  mortmain  or  otherwise,  the  several  stocks  io  that  case 
"  became  his  property,  he  gave  the  same  aj  therein 
t€  directed.  The  5.00k  reduced  annuities  given  to  the 
••  Lying  -  in  Hospital  for  Married  Women  becoming 
49  lapse,  being  two  claimants,  he  gave  the  same  to  the 
u  Lyitig-in  Hospital  in  Brownlow-street,  near  Long  acref 
<f  as  believing  that  it  was  intended  for  that  hospital ;"" 
and  appointed  defendant  Smith  sole  executor* 

An  information  was  now  filed,  at  the  relation  of  the 
above  hospital,  against  Smith  and  the  (Sty  of  London 
Lying-in  Hospital  in  the  City-road,  praying  that  Smith 
might  account  for  the  legacy  and  dividends,  and  that  he 
might  either  admit  assets  of  both  testators,  or  account 
for  their  respective  personal  estate. 

Lord-chancellor  Tburlmv  established  the  charity,  and 
referred  it  to  the  master  to  take  an  account  of  the  personal 
estate  of  the  testator,  Thomas  Quelch,  and  of  his  debts, 
legacies,  &c.  and  to  compute  interest,  8tc.  and  to  inquire 
What  lying-in  hospitals  there  were  which  were  intended 
and  came  within^  the  contemplation   of  the  testator's 
(Thomas  Quelch's)  will  ♦,   and  the  final  decree  was  in 
favour  of  the  same  hospital, 
irfac  v.  Gom*       ft  wa*  once  held,  tort  I  do  not  find  any  other  case  to 
i  VeTT' '        confirm  the  doctrine,  that  stock  cannot  be  appropriated 
2789.        to  the  support  of  a  permanent  charity,  because  it  is  in  its 
nature  fluctuating ;  and  that  the  proper  order  would  he 
to  sell  such  stock,  and  apply  the  produce  in  money  to 
the  charity.    But  it  is  the  daily  practice,  and  the  statute 
affords  no  ground  for  controverting  h,  to  bequeath  lega- 
cies 
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ties  of  stock  to  charities,  as  well  incorporated  as  not : 

the  permanence  of  a  charity  offers  no  reason  why   it 

should  not  take  fluctuating  property,  and  apply -the  stock 

itself,  or  its  produce,  in  the  best  manner  possible.  Stock 

is  personal  estate,  and  not  more  fluctuating  than  a  legacy 

of money;  and  if  accurately  described,  has  no  unotf- 

•tinty  in  it. 

The  court  teems  to  have  given  to  the  representatives, 
♦be  power  of  disposing  or  suggesting  a  charity  where 
there  has  been  any  want  of  specification  in"  the  wiH; 
so  likewise  where  the  will  has  not  been  proved. 

Thus  Mr.  Holt  bequeathed  one-half  of  «4hc  residue  of  1  Bm.Cha.  Rep. 
his  personal  estate,  which  was  very  considerable,  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  the  other  to  the  "  Lying-in 
u  Hospital^  and  if  there  should  he  any  more  than  one  of 
4t  the  latter,  then  to  such  of  tbem  as  the  executors  should 
"  appoint"  He  afterwards  struck  out  the  name  of  die 
executor,  and  never  inserted  anotfcer,  and  died  in  1775 : 
the  next  of  kin  took  out  administration  with  this  testa* 
mentary  paper  annexed.  The  Lord-chancellor,  Tburlozu> 
said,  It  seems  if  this  had  been  a  private  legacy,  and  a 
selection  of  objects  out  of  which  the  legatee  was  to  be 
chosen,  it  is  allowed  that  it  would  be  of  the  essence  of 
the  legacy,  and  it  could  not  take  place,  unless  there  was 
an  expression  of  general  favour,  to  let  in  all  the  objects. 
My  notion  is,  that  in  the  case  of  charities,  this  court  de- 
fives  a  great  latitude  of  authority  from  the  extensive 
nature  of  most  charities  ;  because  they  cannot  go  upon 
the  same  strict  rules  which  prevail  in  private  cases.  But  - 
that  is  well  resolved  into  the  purpose  and  the  mode. 
Whan  the  testator  is  willing  it  shall  go  in  the  largest 
extent,  the  court  wilT  follow  his  intent  in  marking  out 
objects.  I  wish  to  follow  this  method  in  construing  the 
intent  of  testators. 

T  3  I  havq 
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J  havp  stated  a  distinction  between  charities  and  pri- 
vate cases,  so  as  to  lay  down  a  latitude  more  wide  than 
is  to  be  wished  to  be  left  to  courts  of  justice.    In  the 
Ante.  30f .        Detuning  College  case,  the  difficulty  was,  that  when  the 
anterior  estates' were  spent,  there  was  nobody  to  take  the 
equitable  dominion  $  and  the  question  was,  whether  the 
analogy  held  between  it  and  a  legal  estate  with  nobody 
•  to  take,  which  descends  to  the  heir-at-law,  till  an  object 
arises.    Even  in  private  cases,  the  distinction  between 
the  object  and  the  mode  has  been  attended  to,    I  will 
look  into  (he  cases,  whether  selecting  one  out  of  the  ob- 
jects is  regulating  the  mode  only. 

In  July  following,  his  lordship  gave  judgment. 

The  question  is  here,  whether  the  legacy  is  void,  the 

executor's  name  beiug  struck  out,  and  there  being  no 

person  on  whom  it  could  devolve  ;  or  whether  the  court 

will  sustain  it  ? 

i  P. Wins.  67^     jt  has  been  argued}  that  the  court  has  great  extent  of 

pinch,  i»4v      jurisdiction  in  making  legacies  certain,  wbich  were  before 

9  uncertain ;  and  secondly, in  applying  them  where  it  is  not 

knowri  to  what  use  they  wer£  intended.    There  has  been 

at  all  times  sui  exercise  of  this  authority,  where  a  legacy 

has  been  doubtfully  given  :  as  in  Atty.-gen.  and  Syder- 

Ante'  •*©.       ft*  >  wh"lck  w*s  *  legacy  to  such  charitable  uses  a*  U 

had  appointed,  but  the  appointment  was  not  found ;  the 

court  dedreed,  the  charity  to  be  directed  by  the  crown, 

,  as  there  had  been  an  appointment.    In  Wheeler  uA 

Motelcy,  ass,   Sheer ^  in  Lord  King's  time,  tjiere  was  no  appointment, 

^8^t  \ 

Ante.  905.  -  but  the  testator  had  procrastinated  the  legacy;  that  evi- 
dence satisfied  Lord  King  that  the  testator  had  not  so  fixed 
bis  mind  as  to  separate  the  legacy  from  the  personal  fond} 
and  he  would  not  carry  the  charity  into  execution.  The 
cases  have  proceeded  upon  notions  adopted  from  the 
Roman  and  civil  law,  whicfr  are»vcry  favourable  to  cha- 
rities, 
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rities,  that  legacies  given  to  public  uses  not  ascertained 
shall  be  applied  to  some  proper  object.     From  Swinburn 
down  to  Lord   Hardwicke's  time,    that  would  be  the 
effect  where  the  object  is  disappointed:  but  the  present 
case  is  different ;  here  the  testator  giving  a  legacy  to  the 
nest  of  kin,  and  to  the  executor,  names  a  particular  cha- 
rily, a  residuary  legatee;  the  question  is  only  how  the 
trust  shall   be  carried  into  execution.     I  remember  to  »  Eq-  Ca.  Abn 
have  read  a  case  somewhere,  where  a  legacy  is  given  to 
B.  for  the  benefit  of  non- conforming  ministers)  with  . 
the  advice  of  C.  and  D. :   at  the  testator's  death  B.  C. 
and  D.  were  all  dead  ;  yet  the  court  sustained  the  legacy. 
His  lordship   therefore    referred    it    to   the   master  to 
consider  to  which  of  the  lying-in  hospital*  the  legacy 
should  be  paid.     And  he  afterwards  ordered  it  to  be  paid 
to  one  which,  the  master  reported  to  be  most  proper. 

Where  trustees  have  power  to  distribute  generally  ac-  aVezev.so. 
cording  to  their  discretion,  without  any  object  pointed  Mainwaixipc* 
out,  or  rule  laid  down  ;  the  court  interposes  not,  unless 
in  case  of  a  charity,  whjch  is  different,  the  court  exer- 
cising a  discretion,  as  having  the  general  government  and 
regulation  of  charity. 

Where  a  sum  of  money  was  bequeathed '"  Jor  the 
"  benefit  of  tbe  poor  clergy"  the  court  established  ti.e 
legacy,  and  directed  it  to  be  paid  to  the  corporation  of 
the  sons  of  the  clergy. 

But  an  ambiguous  bequest  for  books,  was  declared  * 
void,  for  uncertainty. 

Ralph  Bradley,  by  will  1788,  gave  all  his  stock  in  the  Brownev,¥ette. 

li*    *  .  i*-i'     i     -  .'"•  July,  1701. 

public  funds,  m  trust,  to  pay  dividends  to  certain  per-  Rc$.  yb.  a. 

sons  for  life,  out  of  the  stock  and  annuities  to  be  pur-     l^°-fo«37«. 

chased,  but  subject  to  the  foregoing  trusts,  "to  raise 

"  and  apply  the  yearly  sum  of  5001.  for  20  years,  to  com- 

<c  mence  from  S  years  after  his  decease,  and  from  that 

T  4  "  period 
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44  period  of  20  years,  the  yearly  sum  of  10001.  until  Jan. 
44  1860,  in  trust,  to  invest  the  residue  of  the  dividends 
"  in  the  purchase  of  stock :  and  that  the  5001.  and  lOOOl. 
44  and  the  dividends  to  arise  from  Jan.  1 860,  of  the 
"  stocks  so.  to  be  purchased,  and  what  he  should  die 
"  possessed  of,  subject  to  the  aforesaid  trusts,  should  be 
44  applied  in  the  purchasing  such  books,  as  by  a  proper 
"  disposition  of  them,  under  the  following  directions) 
"  may  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  virtue 
"  and  religion,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  the  same' 
"  to  be,  disposed  of  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  any  other  part 
"  of  the  British  dominions:  this  charitable  design  to  be 
"  executed  by  and  under  the  direction  and  superin- 
"  tendency  of  such  persons,  and  under  such  rules  and 
"  regulations  as  by  any  decree  or  order  of  the  high  court 
"  of  Chancery  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  directed  in 
"  that  behalf." 
The  bill  prayed  the  establishment  of  this  charity,  and 
.  directions  for  carrying  it  on. 

This  case  has  been  said  to  be  anomalous,  and  not  a 
case  of  charity ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  sustain  that 
•opinion.    ThereMs  a  considerable  number  of  institutions 
in  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  public  instruction, 
which  are  always  considered  eleemosynary;  great  bodies 
with  large  funds;  as  the  society  for  propagating  the  gos- 
pel, who  are  within  this  will.     It  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
sider bow  the  disseminating  of  Baxter's  Call  to  the  Un- 
vote, uy.       converted,  and  the  Jewish  case,  can  be  considered  and 
-  acted  upon  as  charities ;  and  yet  a  purpose  of  instruction, 
according  to  the  established  law  of  this  country  is  not  a 
charity.    The  danger  of  such  a  discretionary  bequest, 
with  reference  to  the  statute,  as  in  this  will  and  Mrs. 
Cam's  will,  with  reference  to  the  statute  of  9  Geo.  IL 
c.  36*  is  a  very  material  consideration.     It  has  never 

been 
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been  decided,  that  where  an  absolute  discretion  is  given, 
to  a  person  to  dispose  in  charity,  he  cannot  lay  out  the 
fund  in  land  *.  The  disposition  was  held  void  for  un- 
certainty, and  the  property  went  to  the  next  of  kin,  not 
in  general  charity,  according  to  the  older  cases.  6  ^m*'*7' 

This  case  does  not  appear  to  have  received  much  atten- 
tion, or  to  have  been  very  strenuously  argued.  There  is 
no  note  of  what  Lord  Tburhw  said.  The  object  ex- 
pressed was  so  absurd  and  impracticable,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  execute  it.  One  difficulty  was  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  books  were  to  be  communicated.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  be  reconciled  with  other  cases  decided 
by  Lord  Tburlow.  Ibid.  57. 

Where  an  unlimited  trust  is  reposed  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, it  is  necessary  to  define  the  objects,  otherwise  the 
legacy  cannot  be  maintained. 

J.Barrow,  by  his  will,  reciting  that  there  might  be  3Vez.jun.157. 
services  done  by  different  people,  and  divers  small  sums,  1790. 
charities,  and  benefactions  had  been  given  and  paid  by 
him  and  his  late  brothers,  he  authorised  and  empowered 
his  trustees  to  pay  and  satisfy  such  person  and  persons 
for  such  services,  when  performed,  and  to  continue  such 
charities  and  benefactions,  or  to  bestow  any  other,  as 
they  in  their  discretion  should  think  fit :  provided  the 
same  did  not  exceed  in  the  whole  LOCK)!. 

The  court  could  not  establish  this  for  its  uncertainty. 
It  was  declared  void  as  to  the  real  estate :  and  as  to  the 
personal  estate,  how  long  was  the  charity  to  continue  ? 
He  was  an  annual  subscriber  as  long  as  he  pleased.  He 
meant  to  recommend  only:  it  was  not  mandatory  :  the 
words  are,  "  authorise  and  empower."  It  was  to  exempt 
the  trustees   from  being  called   to   account  for  doing 

*  I  (Mlkcted  tilis  front  what  is  mentioned  here,  but  theoni  itself  does 
not  ippear  to  have  been  reported. 

it. 
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it,    The  court  declined  saying  any  thing  about  the  cha- 
rities. 

So  where  an  entire  discretion  was  reposed  in  a  trustee 

of  high  respectability,  the  bequest  was  declared  void. 

9Vez.jua.sg9.      Ann  Cracherodc,  by  will  in  1801,  bequeathed  all  her 

Moricev.  Bp.   personal  estate  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  his  executors, 

J>  °  Barri han°*   *cc#  *n  lru8ti  *°  dispose  of  the  ultimate  residue  to  such 

objects  of  benevolence  and  liberality  as  the  bishop  in  his 

own  discretion  should  most  approve  of,  and  appointed 

him  sole  executor. 

The  inastej  of  the  rolls,  Sir  William  Grant,  said,  the 
only  question  was,  whether  this  trust  be  a  trust  for  cha- 
ritable purposes.  That  it  was  upon  some  trust,  and  not 
for  the  personal  benefit  of  'the  bishop,  is  clear  from  the 
words  of  the  will  ^  and  is  admitted  by  his  lordship,  who 
expressly  disclaimed  tiny  personal  benefit.  That  it  is  1 
trust,  unless  it  be  of  a  charitable  nature  too  indefinite  to 
be  executed  by  the  court,  has  not,  and  cannot  be  dented. 
There  can  be  no  trust,  Qver  the  exercise  of  which  this 
court  will  not  assume  a  control ;  for  an  uncontrolable 
power  of  disposition  would  be  ownership,  and  not  trust. 
If  there  be  a  clear  trust,  but  for  uncertain  objects,  the 
property,  that  is  the  subject  of  the  trust,  is  undisposed  of; 
pnd  the  benefit  of  such  trust  must  result  to  those  to  whom 
the  law  gives  the  ownership,  in  default  of  disposition  by 
the  former  owner.  But  this  doctrine  does  not  hold  good 
.  with  regard  to  trusts  for  charity.  Every  other  trust  must 
have  a  definite  object.  There  must  be  some  body  in 
whose  favour  the  court  can  decree  performance.  But  it 
is  now  settled,  upon  authority,  which  it  is  too  late  to 
controvert,  that  where  a  charitable  purpose  is  expressed, 
however  general,  the  bequest  shall  not  fail  on  account  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  object ;  but  the  particular  mode  of 
application  will  be  directed  by  the  king  in'  some  cases, 
in  others  by  {he  court. 

Then, 
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Then,  is  this  a  trust  for  a  charity  ?  Do  purposes  of 
"  liberality  and  benevolence/'  hnean  the  same  as  objects 
of  charity  ?  That  word,  in  its  widest  sense,  denotes  all 
the  good  affections  men  ought  to  bear  towards  each  other; 
io  its  most  restricted  and  common  sense,  relief  of  the 
poor.  In  neither  of  these  senses  is  it  employed  in  this 
court.  Here  its  signification  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
|tatute  of  43  Eliz.  c.  4*.  Those  purposes  are  considered 
charitable,  which  that  statute  enumerates,  or  which  by 
analogies  arc  deemed  within  its  spirit  and  intendment;  and 
to  some  such  purpose  every  bequest  to  charity  generally 
shall  be  applied.  But  it  is  clear,  liberality  and  benevo- 
lence can  find  numberless  objects,  not  included  in  that 
Statute,  in  the  largest  construction  of  it.  The  use  of  the 
word  u  charitable"  seems  to  have  been  purposely  avoided 
in  this  will,  in  order  to  leave  the  bishop  the  most  unre- 
atrained  discretion.  Supposing  the  uncertainty  of  the 
trust  no  objection  to  its  validity,  could  it  be  contended 
to  be  an  abuse  of  the  trust  to  emplo^^bis  fund  upon 
objects,  which  all  mankind  would  allow  to  be  objects  of  - 
liberality  and  benevolence  j  though  not  to  be  said,  in  the 
language  of  this  court,  to  be  objects  also  of  charity  r  By 
what  rule  of  construction  coukl  it  be  said  j  all  object*  of 
liberality  and  benevolence  are  excluded,  which  do  not  fall 
within  the  statute  of  Eliz.  ?  The  question  is  not,  whether 
he  may  not  apply  it  upon  purposes  strictly  charitable, 
but  whether  he  is  bound  so  to  apply  it  ?  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  case  in  which  the  bequest  has  been  held  charita-  A 

ble,  where  the  testator  has  not  either  used  that  word  to 
denote  his  general  purpose,  or  specified  some  particular 
purpose,  which  this  court  has  determined  to  be  charita- 
ble in  its  nature.  All  the  cases  upon  that  subject  are  to 
be  found  in  the  report  of  Moggridge  v«  TbackweiL  Ante.  350. 

Brown  v.  Yealef  I  should  have  thought  a  much  more  Ante.  979. 
(loubtful  case.    Ttrcre  was  ground  for  contending  that 

the  ■ 
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the  particular  purpose  specified  was  charitable  in  itself, 
according  to  the  decisions  of  this  court;  and  it  was  de* 
scribed  by  the  testator  as  a  charitable  design.  But  hoe 
there  is  no  specific  purpose  poiuted  out,  to  which  the 
residue  is  to  be  applied :  the  words  "  charity/'  and 
"  charitable"  do  riot  occur :  the  words  used  are  not 
synonymous :  the  trusts  may  be  completely  executed, 
without  bestowing  any  part  of  this  residue  upon  purposes 
strictly  charitable.  The  residue,  therefore,  cannot  be 
said  to  be  given  to  charitable  purpose? ;  and,  as  the  trast 
is  too  indefinite  to  be  disposed  of  to  any  other  purport, 
it  follows  that  the  residue  remains  undisposed  of,  and 
roust  be  distributed  among  the  next  of  kin  of  the  tes- 
tatrix. 
ioVez.juii.532.  Tta  bishop  afterwards  appealed  from  this  decree  totfce 
m  1805b  D  l°rcl- chancellor,  when  the  same  arguments  were  recapi- 
tulated and  much  enlarged ;  relying  that  if  this  we  not 
a  good  bequest  to  a  charity,  the  bishop  had  a  right  to 
avail  himself  of  it,  for  executing  the  benevolent  intention 
of  the  testatrix,  disclaiming  any  part  of  it  for  bis  own 
use.  Hence  it  formed  the  ground  of  reasoning,  to 
define  the  distinction  between  the  terms  charity  and  libe- 
rality :  and  it  was  urged,  that  the  statute  of  EH*,  can 
braced  a  variety  of  objects  that  do  not  properly  cask 
within  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  charity,  bat 
fall  under  the  description  of  liberality,  in  its  usual  tense, 
as  the  repairs  of  bridges,  ports,  fee.  Money  directed  to 
be  applied  for  those  objects,  if  not  prevented  by  the 
statute  of  Geo.  II.  would  be  applied  in  tbis  court  as  a 
disposition  to  charity,  8cc.  &c.  and  if  the  words  bad 
been  "  liberality  and  charitable  purposes,"  the  construc- 
tion must  have  been  a  liberal  application  to  such  ehs- 
ri table  purposes  as  the  executor  should  think  fit,  extend- 
ing it  beyond  the  constrained  sense  of  charity.  The 
attorney-general  concurred  in  the  appeal,  .and  urged  that 

this 
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this  was  a  disposition  substantially  to  charity  ;  and  if  so, 
that  there  was  no  such  uncertainty  as  would  defeat  ir, 
far  the  only  question  would  be,  whether  it  should  be 
executed  by  the  court,  or  by  the  sign-manual,  &c. 

The  Lord- chancellor   Eidon,  in    the  argument,  ob- 
served, that,  if  a  testator  expressly  says   he  gives  upon 
trust,  and  says  no  more,  it  has  been   long  established, 
that  the  next-of-kin  will  take.    Then,  if  he  proceeds  to 
express  the  trust,   but   does   not  fully  express  it,  or  ex- 
presses a  trust  that  cannot  be  executed,  it  is  exactly  the 
same  at  if  he  had  said,  he  gave  upon  trust,  and  stopped 
there,  as  in  Bishop  CUyne  v.  Young.    Then  it  was  urged  i  Vezey,  ©u 
for  the  plaintiff,  that  as  to  then  atureof  the  trust,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  if  the  bequest  is  in  trust  for  charity, 
it  is  no  objection  that  the  charity  is   not  particularly 
defined;  neither  is  it  necessary  that  the  testator  should 
use  the  word  charily:  this  led  to  a  correct  definition  of 
the  words  *4  charity  and  benevolence,"  as  given  by  Dr.. 
Johnson,  Cicero,  and  Paley,  but  that  the  testatrix  having  Cic  .  Qff  ... 
selected  the  word  liberality ,  and  avoided  charity,  must     '•  ••  *.  *.  m. 
have  meant  something  very  different  from  charity.  There  1  Paiiy,  Mor. 
are  various  instances  of  liberality  that  cannot  be  described     PhlL  2MJ# 
u  charity— the  establishment  of  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  anatomical   exhibitions,  galleries  of  pictures,  a 
legacy  to  the  African  society,  tec;  &c. 

His  lordship,  in  pronouncing  judgment,  inter  alia, 
held,  that  if  a  testator  means  to  create  a  trust,  and  not 
to  make  an  absolute  gift,  but  the  trust  is  ineffectually 
created,  is  not  expressed  at  all,  or  fails,  the  next-of-kin 
takes.  On  the  other  band,  if  the  parry  is  to  take  himself, 
it  must  be  upon  this  ground,  according  to  the  authori- 
ties ;  that  the  testator  did  not  mean  to  create  a  trust, 
bat  intended  a  gift  to  that  person  for  his  own  use  and 
benefit ;  for  if  he  was  intended  te  have  it  entirely  in  his 
own  powqr  and  disofttk*,  whether  to  make  the  applies 

tjon 
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tion  or  not,  it  is  absolutely  given  j  and  it  is  the  effect  of 
his  dwn  will,  and  not  the  obligation  imposed  by  the 
testament,  the  one  inclining,  the  other  compelling  him 
to  execute  the  purpose.  But  if  he  cannot,  or  was  not 
intended  to  be  compelled,  the  question  is  not  then  upon 
a  trust  that  has  failed,  or  the  intent  to  create  a  trust} 
but  the  will  must  be  read  as  if  no  such  intention  was 
expressed,  or  to  be  discovered  in  it. 
*  BWs»e  °" "'  ^  neither  the  objects  nor  the  subject  are  certain,  then 
the  recommendation  or  request  does  not  create  a  trust) 
for  of  necessity  the  alleged  trustee  is  to  execute  the  trust* 
and  this  property  being  so  uncertain  and  indefinite,  it  may 
be  conceived  the  testator  meant  to  leave  it  entirely  10 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  legatee,  whether  he  would 
takg.upon  himself  that  which  is  technically  oalledi 
trust.  Wherever  the  subject  to  be  administered  as  trust 
property,  and  the  objects  for  whose  benefit  it  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered are  to  be  found  in  a  will,  not  expressly  creat- 
ing trust,  (he  indefinite  nature  and  quantum  of  the 
subject,  and  the  indefinite  nature  of  the  objects*  are 
always  used  by  the  court  as  evidence,  that  the  mind  of  the 
testator  was  not  to  create  a  trust ;  and  the  difficulty  that 
would  be  imposed  upon  the  court,  to  say  what  should  be 
so  applied,  or  to  what  objects,  has  been  the  foundation 
of  the  argument  that  no  trust  was  intended. 

But  the  principle  of  those  cases  has  never  been  held 
in  this  court,  applicable  to  a  case  where  the  testator 
himself  has  expressly  said,  he  gives  his  property  upoa 
trust.  If  he  gives  upon  trusts  hereafter  to  be  declare^ 
it  might  perhaps  originally  have  been  as  well  to  fcftf* 
held,  that  if  he  did  not  declare  any  trust,  the  person  tt 
whom  the  property  was  given  should  take  it.  Jf  he  says 
be  gives  in  trust,  and  stops  there,  meaning  to  make  I 
codicil  or  an  addition  to  his  will,  or  where  lje  give* 
upon  trusts  which  fail,  or  are  ineffectually  expressed,  ia 

aD 
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all  those  cases  the  court  has  said,  if  upon  the  face  of  the 

will  there  is  declaration  plain,  that  the  person  to  whom 

the  property  is  given  is  to  take  it  in  trust ;  and  though 

the  trust  is  not  declared,  or  is  ineffectually  declared,  oc 

becomes  incapable  of  taking  effect,  the  party  taking  shall 

be  a  trustee;  if  not  for  those  who  were  to  take  by  the 

will,  for  those  who  take  under  the  disposition  of  the  law; 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  contend,  that  if  this  is  a 

trust  ineffectually  expressed,  the  bishop  can  hold  for  his 

own  benefit. 

The  next  consideration  is,  whether  this  is  a  trust 
effectually  declared,  and  if  not  as  to  the  whole,  as  to  part. 
I  put  it  so  \  as  it  is  said,  if  the  word  "  benevolence" 
means  charity,  and  *'  liberality"  means  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  idea,  which  in  a  court  of  justice  we  are 
obliged  to  apply  to  that  word  "  charity,"  (and  I  admit  we 
are  obliged  to  apply  it  to  many  senses,  not  falling  within 
^ordinary  signification)  there  is  a  ground  for  an  appli- 
cation  in  this  case  partially,  if  it  cannot  be  wholly  to 
charity. 

-Atty.  v.  JVborwood,  1  Vt2.  634.  where  the  substratum  4  Vin.  4fis. 
°fthe  charity  fails  the  superstructure  must  fail  with  it.  2  ^'^ ,Abf' 
Alty.  v.  Dqyley,  is  the  only  case  cited  for  a  proportional  7  v«.  jun.  58. 
division.  ^  The  only  case    decided  upon   any   principle  Ante.  240. 
that  can  govern   this,  is  Brown  v.  Yeale9  which  applies 
strongly.     I  do  not  trust  myself  with  the  question,  whe- 
ther" the  principle  was  well  applied  in  that  instance ;  but 
tbe  decision  furnishes  a  principle,  which  the  court  must 
endeavour  well  to  apply  in  case3  that  occur.    The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  that  trust  was  ill  declared  is  this,  as  it 

• 

,s  a  maxim  that  the  execution  of  a  trust   shall  be  under 
the  control  of  the  court,  it  must  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  can  be  under  that  controul  ;  so  that  the  adminis-  " 
tration  of  it   can  be  reviewed  by  the  court ;  or  if  the 
trustee  dies,   tbe  court  itself  can,  execute  the  trust;  a 

trust, 
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trust,  therefore,  which,  in  case  of  mal-administratio^ 
cpuid  be  reformed, and  a  due  administration  directed*,  and 
then,  unless  the  subject  and  the  objects  can  be  ascer- 
tained upon  the  principles  familiar  in  other  cases,  it  must 
be  decided,  that  the  court  can  neither  reform  mat-ad- 
ministration, nor  d;rect  a  due  administration.  That  is 
the  principle  of  that  case.  Upon  the  question,  whether 
thabfsmciple  was  well  applied  in  that  instance,  different 
minds  wi]l  reason  differently.  Pshould  have  been  dis- 
posed to  say,  that  where  such  a  purpose  was  expressed, 
it  was  not  a  strained  construction  to  hold  that  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind  intended  was  that  which  was  to  be 
promoted  by  the  circulation  of  religious  and  virtuous 
learning ;  and  the  testator  having  stated  that  to  be  the 
charitable  purpose,  which  unquestionably  was  so,  the 
distribution  of  books  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  the 
court  might  have  so  understood  him  ;  and  the  testator 
having  not  only  called  it  a  charitable  purpose,  but  dele- 
gated the  execution  to  this  court,  ought  to  be  taken  to 
have  meant  that. 

Atty.  ▼.  Step-  Upon  these  grounds,  in  a  subsequent  ca$e  a$  to 
jun.  23.        the  Welch    charities,    it   appeared  to  me.   too   mock, 

Ante.  is8.  considering  the  society  in  this  country  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel,  to  say,  a  trust  for  the  circula- 
lation  of  bibles,  8cc.  was  not  good.  Then  looking  back 
to  the  history  of  the  law  upon  this  subject,  I  say,  with 
the  master  of  the  rolls,  that  a  case  has  not  been  yet 
derided   in  which  the   court  has  executed   a  charitable 

•Tea.  jun. 406.  purpose,  unless  the  will  contains  a  description  of  that, 
which  the  law  acknowledges  to  be  a  charitable  purpose, 
or  devotes  the  property  to  purposes  of  charity  in  general. 
Upon  these  cases,  in  which  the  will  devotes  the  property 
to  charitable  uses,  described,  observation  is  unnecessary. 
With  reference  to  those  in  which  the  court  takes. upon 
itself  to  say,  it  is  a  disposition  to  charity,  where  in  some 

the 
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the  modeis  left  to  individuals;  iri  others,   individuals 
cannot  select  either  the  tntfde  or  the  objects,  but  it  falls 
upon  the  king,  as  parens  patrus,  to  apply  the  property, 
it  is  enough  at  this  day  to  say,  the  court  by  long  habi- 
tual construction  of  those  general  words,  has  fixed  the 
aense ;  and  where  there  is  a  gift  to  charity  in  general, 
Whether  it  is  to  be  executed  by  individuals  selected  by 
the  testator  himself,  or  the  king  as  parens  patria^  is  to 
execute  it  (and  I  allude  to  the  case  in  Levinz^,  it  is  the  a  Lev.  \6?. 
duty  of  such  trustees  oh  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  crown 
Upon  the  other,  to  apply  the  money  to  charity  in  the 
sense  which  the  determinations  have  affixed  to  that  word 
in  this  court,  viz.  either  such  charitable  purposes  ad  "are 
expressed  in  the  statute  (43  Eliz.  c.  4.)  or  to  purposes 
having  analogy  to  those.    I  believe  the  expression  t€  cha- 
ritable purposes,9'  as  used  in  this  court,  has  been  applied 
to  many  acts  described  in  that  statute,  and  analogous  to 
those,  not  because  they  can  with  propriety  be  called 
charitable,- but  as  that  denomination  is  by  the  statute  . 
given  to  all  the  purposes  described. 

The  question  then  is  entirely,  whether  this  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  intention,  a  gift  to  purposes  of  charity  ill 
general,  as  understood  by  this  court ;  such  that  this  court 
fcould  have  held  the  bishop  bound,   and  would  havg 
compelled  him  to  apply  the  surplus  to  such  charitable1 
purposes  as  can  be  answered  only  in  obedience  to  decrees, 
*here  the  gift  is  to  charity  in  general :  Or  is  it,  or  may 
itbe$  according  to  the  intention  to  such  purposes,  going 
beyond  those,  partially,  or  altogether,  which  the  court 
.  Understands  by  cc  charitable  purposes ;"  and  if  that  is 
the  intention*  is  the  gift  too  indefinite  to  create  an  effec- 
tual trust,  to  be  here  executed  ?     The  true  question  is, 
whether  if  upon  the  one  hand  he  might  have  devoted  the 
-    fchole  to  purposes,  in  this  sense  charitable,  he  might  not 


v  equally 
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equally*  according  to  the  intention,  have  devoted  the 
whole  to  purposes  benevolent  and  liberal,  and  yet  not 
within  the  meaning  of  charitable  purposes,  at  this  court 
construes  those  words  ;  and  if  according  to  the  intention 
it  was  competent  to  him  to  do  so,  I  do  not  apprehend 
that  under  any  authority  upon  such  words,  the  court 
could  have  charged  him  with  mal-admtnistiation,  if  be. 
bad  applied  the  whole  to  purposes,  which,  -according  to 
the  ipeaning  of  the  testator,  are  benevolent  and  liberal, 
though  not  acts  of  that  species  of  benevolence  and 
liberality,  which  tins  court  in  the  construction  of  a  will 
calls  charitable  acts. 

The  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  that ;  and 
if  so,  then  all  the  consequences  follow.  If  on  the  other 
hand  the  intention  was  to  describe  any  thing  beyond, 
that>  then  the  testator  meant  to  repose  in  the  bishops 
discretion  not  to  apply  the  property  for  his  own  benefit, 
but  that  would  enable  him  to  apply  it  to  purposes  more 
indefinite  than  those  to  which  we  must  look ;  consider- 
ing them  purposes  creating  a  trust;  for  if  there  is  ss 
much  of  indefinite  nature  in  the  purposes,  intended  to  be 
expressed,  as  in  the  cases  to  which  I  at  first  alluded, 
where  the  objects  are  too  uncertain  to  make  recommenda- 
tion amount  to  trust  by.  analogy,  the  trust  is  ineffeetutl ; 
the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the  one  case  no  trust  is 
declared,  and  the  recommendation  fails ;  the  objects  be- 
ing too  indefinite ;  in  the  other,  the  testator  has  expressly 
said  it  is  a  trust :  and  the  trustee  consequently  takes  not 
for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  purposes  not  sufficiently  de- 
fined to  be  controlled  and  managed  by  this  court.  The 
intention  waa  to  create  a  trust ;  and  the  object  being  too 
indefinite,  has  failed. 

The  consequence  of  law  is,  that  the.  bishop  takes  the 
property  upon  trot,  to  dispose  of  it  as  the  law  will  do* 

pose 
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pose  of  it:  not  for  his  own  benefit,  or  any  pnrpose  tWs 

court  can  effectuate.    I  think,  therefore,  this  decree  it 

right—affirmed. 

An  ambiguity  of  expression,  whether  two  or  only  oh*  Carrie  t.  Fye, 

legacy  was  intended,  was  lately  considered  on  Mrs.  Beard's  w\\.  t.  1*809/ 
wj|ja  Rolls.  MSS. 

CbarlotuSusannabBtardybymft  devised  and  bequeathed 
all  her  real  and  personal  estate,  whatsoever  and  whereso- 
ever, not  thereinafter,  or  by  any  Codicil  she  might  there- 
after make,  otherwise  disposed  of,  in  trust,  to  sell  and 
dispose  thereof,  and  to  pay  thereout,  all  her  just  debts,  &c. 
and  subject  thereto,  in  trust,  to  pay  and  discharge  the 
annuity  thereinafter-mentioned  :  and  also  all  such  other 
sums,  legacies,  and  bequests,  as  she  had  already  given, 
or  might  give  by  any  codicil,  or  which  she  might  name 
in  any  memorandum  or  loose  paper,  or  in  any  packet- 
book,  either  written  in  her  own  hand,  or  signed  by  her. 
And  directed  her  trustees  to  stand  possessed  of  all  the 
remainder  of  her  personal  estate,  and  the  produce  of  her 
real  estate  (subject  as  aforesaid)  for  the  benefit  of  such 
persons,  and  the  several  purposes  as  by  any  codicil,  or 
by  any  memorandum  or  loose  paper,  or  any  pockeUbook, 
or  otherwise,  either  written  in  her  own  hand,  or  signed 
by  her,  she  might  name,  give,  declare,  direct,  or  appoint. 
By  a  codicil  dated  prior  to  the  'will,  she  gave  to  Dr. 
Currie,  of  Chester,  lOOOl.  with  thanks  for  his  goodness 
to  her.    To  public  and  private  charities  she  gave  and  be- 
queathed lOOOl.  to  be  paid  annually  under  Dr.  Currie's 
discretion.     And  by  a  codicil  subsequent  to  the  will, 
the  gave  to  "  the  poor  of  Chester  lOOOl.  for  ever,  to  be 
distributed  annually  under  the  direction  of  said  Dr. 
Currie." 

A  bill  was  filed  by  Dr.  Currie  to  establish  the  will. 
The  aWoroej^eneral,  on  behalf  of  the  public  and  private 

u  9  charities 
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charities  alluded  to  by  the  first  codiciliary  paper,  claimed 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  said  testatrix's  estate,  the 
.  annuity  br  yearly  sum  of  10001.  and  insisted  that  a  suffi* 
cient  part  of  the  produce 'of  the  said  estate  ought  to  be 
set  apart  and  secured  to  answer  the  said  annuity.    And 
that  the  said  principal  sum  of  lOOOl.  should  be  laid  out 
'it  interest  for  the  benefit  of  some  public  and  private 
charities,  at  the  discretion  of  plaintiff.     It  was  alleged 
by  the  trustees,  that  the  estates  were  not  of  sufficient 
value  to  produce  a  yearly  sum  of  10001.  and  that  the 
estate  which  was  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  said 
testatrix's  debts,  amounted  only  to  about  bOOl.  and  that 
the  testatrix  herself  had  calculated  the  estate,  both  real 
and  personal,  at  the  value  altogether  of  80001.  or  there- 
abouts, and  no  more ;  and  had  often  declared,  that  she 
was  fearful  there  was  a  mistake  or  blunder  in  the  bequest 
of  the  said  annual  sum  of  10001.  to  the  poor,  and  that 
her  intention  was  to  leave  the  interest  of  the  sum  of 
10001.  to  be  so  applied,  and  not  the  annual  sum  of  10001. 
and  that  she  would  rectify  the  mistake,  and  add  a  legacy 
to  the  plaintiff  Philip  Humberston.    And   they  appre- 
hended that  she  intended  the  sum  of  lQOOl.  by  the  2d 
codiciliary  paper,  .given  to  the  poor  of  Chester,  to  be  in 
lieu  of  the  annual  sum  of  10001.  and  as  a  rectification  of 
the  said  mistake  ;  and  particularly  so,  as  she  had  by  the 
same  paper,  immediately  after  giving  the  said  sum  of 
lOOOl.    given   to    the  plaintiff,    Phijip  Humberston,  a 
legacy  of  100  guineas.  , 

It  was  insisted  for  the  heir-at-law,  John  Beard,  that 
the  said  charitable  bequest,  as  far  as  it  was  sought  to  be 
payable  out  of  the  real  estate  and  mortgages,  was  void  by 
the  statute  of  mortmain. 

The  court  held,  that  both  the  charity  legacies  were 
distinct  from  each  other,  one  being  for  such  charities  as 

*  •  •  •  • 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Currie  should  think  fit,  and  the  other  for  the  poor 

of  Chester:  which  latter  might  have  been  a  good  legacy, 

on  the  authority  of  West  v.  Knigbt,  Attorney  v.  Clarke,  *  c^1cha-  ll4% 

and  Chapman's  case ;  and  an  account  was  directed  to  be  1  Ves. 

taken,  &c.  .  An^r,^. 

Upon  a  rehearing  for  further  directions,  on  the  report 
it  appeared  that  the  estate  consisted  of  real  and  personal 
property,  and  therefore  the  question  was  raised  by  the 
heir-at-law  of  Mrs.  Beard  against  these  charities,  €€  Whe- 
ther the  court  could  marshall  assets  so  as  to  protect 
them :"  and  the  cases  of  Jdaiebam  and  Hooper,  and 
the  other  cases  stated  in,  section  11,  were  relied  on  :  and 
the  master  of  the  rolls  decided  in  favour  of  the  heir-at- 
law,  as  to  that  portion  of  the  real  estate  which  was  de- 
rived by  sale,  and  devised  to  the  charities;  but  gave  the 
rest  to  the  charities. 

In  a  late  case,  which  has  not  yet  been  reported,  the 
uncertainty  was  of  a  bequest  to  S€  hospitals  for  the  blind :" 
the  charities  instituted  for  that  affliction  are  all  schools  of 
industry ;  and  no  evidence  could  be  procured  of  the  tes- 
tatrix having  intimated  or  expressed  any  particular  inten- 
tion of  the  charity  she  wished  to  patronise. 

Elizabeth  Yeates9  of  Battersea,  widow,  by  will  dated  Attr.-gen.  t. 
12  March,  1 794,  after  giving  divers  legacies,  bequeathed  1*09.   MSS. 
the  residue  of  her  estate  in  these  words  :  "  And  when  all 
other  demands  are  satisfied,  then  the  remainder,  and  all 
residue,  be  divided  between  the  hospitals  for  the  blind, 
and  for  incurable  lunatics,  share  and  share  alike/* 

The  will  was  proved  on  the  lOlh  of  April,  17y.5,  with 
a  limited  administration  as  to  several  annuities,  and  as  to 
residue  of  effects  of  the  testatrix's  late  mother. 

The  corporation  of  London,  as  governors,  inter  alia, 
of  Christ's  hospital,  and  as  trustees  of  Betblcm  hospital, 
for  the  reception  of  incurable  lunatic?,  and  the  treasurer  of 

TT  3  S[t. 
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St.  Luke  s  hospital  for  incurable  lunatics,  filed  their 
bill  against  the  treasurer  of  the  school  for  the  indigent 
blind,  in  St.  GeorgeVfiehjs,  and  the  treasurer  for  a  simi- 
lar school  at  Liverpool  \  each  of  whom  claimed  a  parti- 
cipation  of  this  bounty.  But  the  school  in  St.  George's- 
fields  afterwards  withdrew  its  claim,  having  been  instituted 
since  the  date  of  the  will,  and  therefore  could  not  fall 
within  the  intention  of  the  testatrix. 

The  master  of  the  rolls,  Sir  W.  Grant}  by  his  decree, 

ordered  it  to  be  referred  to  one  of  the  masters,  to  inquire 

and  state  to  the  court,  what  hospitals  for  the  blind  and 

See  sate.  27c  for  incurable  lunatics  were  intended  by  the  will  of  the 

testatrix  to  take  the  benefit  of  her  personal  estate. 

Upon  the  inquiry  instituted  by  the  master  under  this 
decree,  considerable  industry  was  exerted  to  discover 
whether  the  testatrix  had  ever  expressed  any  wish  or  in* 
tention  that  could  in  any  manner  elucidate  her  expression 
of  hospitals  for  the  blind ;  but  every  inquiry  proved  fruit- 
less. Several  charitable  institutions  put  in  their  claims. 
It  was  contended  for  Christ's  hospital,  that  the  Rev. 
W.  Hetherington,  late  of  North  Cray,  in  Kent,  clerk, 
by  deed  dated  29  March,  1774,  being  sensible  of  the 
honor  and  integrity,  as  well  as  the  constant,  generous, 
and  disinterested  attention  of  the  governors  of  Christ's 
hospital,  in  discharge  of  the  great  trusts  reposed  in  them, 
and  likewise  of  the  great  utility  of  that  hospital ;  and 
having  considered,  that  notwithstanding  the  many  noble 
charities  that  had  of  late  been  founded  in  this  opulent 
and  well-disposed  country,  very  small  provision  had 
been  made  for,  or  attention  paid  to,  persons  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  their  sight,  and  were  thereby 
rendered  incapable  of  providing  for  themselves :  and  be- 
ing desirous  of  establishing,  in  his  life-time,  a  fund  for 
making  some  additions  to  the  revenues  and  income  of 

the 
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the  said  hospital,  to  be  applied  for  the  general  purpose! 
thereof,  and  for  contributing  towards  the  relief  and  sup- 
port ef  the  said  unhappy  object*,  natives  of  England, 
who  were  deprived  of  their  sight;  and  hoping  that  others* 
whose  fortunes  and  circumstances  might  enable  them  to 
be  more  liberal,  might  be  induced  to  follow  his  example, 
and  to  contribute  towards  their  support  and  relief,  he  * 
transferred  to  certain  trustees  20*0001.  old  South-sea 
atmimies,  m  trust,  after  payment  of  the  expences  incl* 
dental  to  the  trusts,  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital*  the 
yearly  sum  of  lOOl.  and  to  divide  the  residue  of  the  divi* 
dends  thereof  among  such  50  blind  persons,  and  destitute 
of  sight)  bofn  and  residing  in  England,  at  the  rate  of 
10L  a  year  to  each  of  them,  being  of  sober  life  and  con* 
venation;  not  receiving  alms  ffotn  any  parish  of  place 
as  paupers  g  not  being  common  beggars  }  and  not  having 
tny  annuity,  salary,  pension,  estate,  or  income  for  life, 
to  the  yearly  amount  of  201.  as  a  committee  of  almoner* 
should  nominate  as  the  most  desettiflg  objects,  Of  which 
charity  they  should  be  partakers  on  the  10  day  of  Dee* 
yearly,  so  long  as  they  should  live  and  continue  blind, 
and  incapable  of  maintaining  themselves*  That  several 
other  persons  bad  bequeathed  considerable  sums  to 
-Christ's  hospital,  as  trustees  of  He  therington  V  tj^trity, 
in  trust,  to  divide  the  interest  in  the  same  mdnner :  and 
they  now  paid  4500K  and  upwards  annually  among  such 
Wind  persona-— none  of  whom  were  resident  or  domiciled 
in  that  hospital. 

That  there  being  fio  particular  hospital  in  or  about 
London,  solely  appropriated  or  denominated  an  hospital 
for  the  blind,  and  the  governors  having  this  fund  to  be   . 
appropriated  to  blind  persons,  they  claimed  a  participa- 
tion of  the  residue  of  the  testatrix's  estate* 

It  was  also  contended  by  the  painters,  or  painters- 
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stainers'  company,  of.  London,  that  John  Stock,  late  <tf 
Hampstead,  by  his  will,  dated  26  Feb.  1780,  and  the 
first  codicil  thereto,  gave  the  residue  of  his  es.tate  and 
effects  to  the  draper's  company,  and  to  the  paintersr 
stainers'  company,   and   their  successors;    the  interest 
whereof  to  be  applied  by  the  painters9  company  to  poor 
blind  persons,  in  such  manner  and  form,  and  subject  tq 
such  conditions  and  restrictions,  as  4  certain  charity  for 
the  relief  of  blind  persons,  known,  by  the  game  of  Mr, 
fletherington's  charity,  was.  subject  and  liable  to*    That 
in  Hilary  term  1786,  an  information  was  filed  by  the 
attorney-general,   at  the  relation  of  the  governors  of 
Christ's  hospital,  against  the  painters  or  painters-stainen' 
company,  and  others,  for  the  establishment  of  the  will 
pf.Jobn  Slock,  and  for  an  account  of  his  personal  estate-* 
$nd  that  a  decree  had  been  made  for  that  purpose.   That 
by  an  order  made  on  the  hearing  of  that  cause  for  further 
directions,  in  Oct.  1788,  it  was  directed  that  the  master 
should  approve  of  a  plan  for  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  the  charitable  bequest;  and  that  a  scheme  should 
be  laid  before  him.  That  the  master  accordingly  reported 
a  scheme  for  the  carrying  the  charity  into  effect  with 
more  precision,  and  which  he  set  forth  in  a  schedule ; 
and  that  Jie  approved  thereof,  as  most  precise  and  effectual 
for  carrying  the  charity  into  effect,  and  the  perpetual  and 
permanent  conduct  thereof.    That  by  a  subsequent  order 
this  report  was  confirmed,  and  the  spheme  directed  to  be 
pursued :  and  that  it  was  now  carried  into  effect  every  year. 
,    The  scheme  stated    the  income,  of  550001.   reduced 
bank  annuities,  at  3  percent*  standing  in  the  names  of 
the  drapers'   and   painters'   complies,    amounting  to 
16501.  which,  after  deducting  incidental  ex pences*  clerks' 
salary,  &c.  enabled  them  to  distribute  15001.  yearly,  to 
} 5Q  pensiopcrs  at  jol.  each,  . 

The 
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The  company  likewise  stated,  that  by  the  will  of  Jane 
Shank,  widow,  a  further  sum  was  also  vested  in  the  same 
company,  the  yearly  interest  whereof  was  directed  to  r^e 
distributed  in  yearly  pensions  of  10l.  each,  to  blind 
widows,  or  single  women  only  :  and  a  further  sum  .by 
the  will  of  Dorothy  Smith,  late  of  Mile- end,  widow, 
deceased,  for  the  relief  of  blind  persons.  That  from  all 
these  sources  the  company  paid  175  pensions  of  10K 
each.    And  as  there  was  no  hospital  in  particular  appro-i  / 

priated  or  denominated  an  hospital  for  the  blind,  the- 
company  claimed  a  part  of  the  residuary  personal  estate 
of  the  testatrix  Elizabeth  Ye#te$. 

It  was  insisted  by  the  other  claimants  of  a  part  of  the 
residue  for  institutions  for  the  blind,  that  the  confidence 
reposed  in  the  governors  of  Christ's  hospital,  and  in  the 
painters-stainers'  company,  by  the  benefactors  above* 
mentioned,  constituted  them  to  be  trustees  only,  of  * 
fund  which,  as  their  almoners,  they  were  to  distribute 
to  blind  persons,  under  certain  restrictions.  That  they 
thereby  did  not  offer  any  residence,  or  establish  any  pro* 
vision  for  such  persons,  for  their  reception  and  relief,  for 
their  abiding^  or  for  their  maintenance:  and  that  as  these 
constitute  the  nature  and  character  of  an  hospital}  it  could* 
not  be  maintained  that  either  the  governors  or  the  company 
or  the  fund  could  be  taken  by  any  construction  withiq 
the  utmost  extent  of  the  will,  to  be  within  the  testatrix's 
n^aning.  No  house  had  been  either  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  benefactors,  or  had  been  since  established  out 
of  their  funds ;  and  the  objects  of  their  bQunty  Could  be 
deemed  to  stand  in  no  other  light  than. as  pensioners, 
entirely  distinct  from  any  control  or  discipline.  That  the 
word  hospital,  hospilium,  implies  a  locality  qf  establish- 
flient,  a  place  wherein  strangers  are  entertained— a  retreat 
ft  shelter — a  harbour  (PlaulusJ. :  and  that  all  philologists 
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concur  in  defining  "  hospital,"  more  properly  u  tfttd" 
to  be  a  place,  or  building,  endowed  and  supported  by 
charitable  contributions,  for  reception  and  relief  of  the 
poor,  aged,  infirm,  sick,  and  otherwise  helpless:  and 
that  the  trustees  or  almoners  of  these'bountics  were  in  no 
respect  within  either  of  these  definitions. 

The  treasurer  of  the  school  for  the  indigent  blind,  m 
St.  George's- fields,    by  his  answer,    relinquished  any 
.  claim  to  this  bequest,  on  the  ground  that  the  school, 

though  a  charitable  institution,  did  not  fall  within  die 
description  or  intention  of  the  will  (which  was  dated 
1794,  five  years,  and  the  testatrix  died  four  years,  before 
this  charity  was  in  the  contemplation  of  its  founders,  in 
1791). 

It  was  contended  for  the  school  for  the  indigent  blind) 
at  Liverpool,  that  it  was  instituted  in  1791,  in  two  bouitt 
then  rented  for  its  establishment,  solely  with  a  charitable 
intention,  and  principally  for  the  instruction  and  education 
of  blind  persons;  and  if  there  were  no  other  was  intitled 
to  receive  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  residue  given  » 
the  hospitals  for  the  blind ;  but  if  there  were  others,  theft 
to  a  distributive  part  with  them. 

That  the  present  school  was  built  and  occupied  in 
1800;  but  the  whole  plan  was  not  then  executed,  fof 
want  of  sufficient  subscriptions,  which  have  since  enabled 
its  direct 6rs  to  begin  additional  buildings  for  that  put* 
pose:  and  that  it  was  very  probable  the  testatrix  might 
mean  to  aid  the  funds  in  this  respect,  though  it  was  not 
proved  that  she  knew  any  thing  of  it. 

That  the  pupils  were  principally  paupers;  attended 
with  medical  and  surgical  skill ;  were  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  did  noty  until  the  additional 
buildings  should  be  completed,  dwell  in  the  school,  but 
lodgings  were  provided  for  them,  with  maintenance;  and 

besides 
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besides  rewards,  a  weekly  allowance,  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  defray  their  rent  and  expenccs,wcre  given  to  them. 

That  several  old  blind  persons  had,  from  the  first  in- 
stitution, been  received,  and  maintained  ;  and  an  allow* 
ance  paid  to  those  who  were,  from  sickness,  age,  or  in- 
firmity, unable  to  attend  constantly :  that  this  constituted 
the  school  an  hospital  for  such  old  persons.  And  in  all 
cases  of  sickness,  the  pupils  were  gratuitously  attended  by 
medical  persons ;  and  were  nursed,  and  provided  with 
medicines,  at  the  expence  of  the  school.  That  therte  were 
many  names  on  the  list  for  admission  as  soon  as  the 
additional  buildings  should  be  completed.  And  on  all 
these  grounds  chiefly,  this  school  claimed  to  be  entitled. 

It  was  likewise  contended,  in  behalf  of  the  Edinburgh 
asylum  for  relief  of  the  indigent  and  industrious  blind, 
that  it  was  instituted  in  1793,  by  voluntary  contribution, 
in  a  commodious  and  suitable  house  on  Castle-hill,  solely 
set  apart  for  their  use  and  accommodation;  were  not  sup- 
ported within  it,  but  were  similar  to  out-patients  of  hos- 
pitals, who  attend  there  daily;  were  allowed  one  suit  of 
clothes  yearly ;  besides  medicine,  nursing,  and  medical 
advice  in  the  asylum,  or  in  the  royal  infirmary;  with  4s. 
fid.  per  week,  and  occasional  premiums,  for  their  en- 
couragement in  industry.  The  institution  provided  the 
raw  materials,  and  the  manufactures  were  sold  for  its 
benefit.  With  other  grounds  for  claim  similar  to  those 
urged  in  behalf  of  the  school  at  Liverpool. 

It  wa3  also  contended,  in  behalf  of  the  hospital  and 
school  for  the  industrious  blind  of  Norfolk  and  Norwich, 
instituted  in  the  year  1805,  that  pupils  were  admitted 
to  the  school,  and  two  women  to  the  hospital,  of  the 
ages:of  67  and  72  years. 

That  no  aged  person  was  admitted  thereto  until  they 
had  attained  the  age  of  Q5  years ;  nor  any  one  who  hud 

been 
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been  maintained  in  any  house  of  industry,  work-house, 
or  parish-house  within  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and 
had  ii|  that  time  received  any  parochial  relief;  and  they 
were  limited  to  that  city  and  county.  That  as  well  pupils 
as  aged  persons  were  maintained  by  board  and  lodging, 
and  in  all  cases  of  sickness.  But  as  this  institution 
4        t  (which  in  other  respects  was  more  wkhin  the  expression 

of  hospitals  for  the  blind  in  the  testatrix's  will)  was  not 
established  till  five  or  six  years  after  her  decease,  it  could 
not  be  deemed  within  the  extent  of  her  intention. 

The  governors  of  Betbltm  hospital  urged  their  claim  to 
part  of  this  residue,  principally  on  the  following  .grounds : 
That  the  hospital  called  Bethlem  was  originally  founded 
on  the  scite  of  ground  at  present  occupied  by  the  street 
called  Old  Bethlehem,  by  Simon  Fitzmayor,  a  citizen  of 
London,  in  the  year  1247,  in  the  39  of  Hen,  III.  as  a 
religious  house  for  the  prior,  canons,  brethren,  and  sisters 
of  the  church  of  St.Mary,  of  Bethlehem ;  and  was  granted 
by  royal  charter,  together  with  all  its  revenues,  by  King 
Hen.VIII.  on  13  Jan.  in  13  year  of  his  reign,  A.D.I 547* 
to  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London,  as 
an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  to  which  object 
of  charity  they  had  previously  directed  their  attention. 
That  it  did  not  appear  that  for  some  time  after  its  founda- 
tion any  other  provision  was  made  for  the  patients  then 
received,  than  confinement  and  medical  relief;  their 
friends  or  parishes  contributing  to  their  support,  and  the 
treasurer  making  the  best  terms  for  their  maintenance. 
That  in  the  year  1675,  the  present  building  was  erected; 
and  it  did  not  appear  that  any  distinct  classification  was 
made  between  curable  and  incurable  patients,  nor  was 
any  appropriation  made  for  the  two  classes,  until  the  year 
1723,  when  two  patients  were  ordered  to  be  admitted  as 
incurables  $  and  that  cells  were  then  about  to  be  provided 

for 
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for  such  patients.'  That  both  kinds  were  kept  in  the 
hospital  from  its  earliest  foundation ;  it  being  left  to  the 
committees  to  receive,  continue  in,  or  discharge  both 
descriptions  of  patients,  though  not  distinctly  classed. 
That  in  1734  the  hospital  was  considerably  enlarged,  for 
the  express  entertainment  of  incurable  patients ;  and  in 
consequence  of  such  additional  room,  as  well  as  of  an 
increase  of  the  funds,  many  of  those  patients,  who  had 
previously  undergone  a  course  of  medical  treatment  for 
one  year,  without  effect,  were  continued  in  the  hospital 
upon  the  footing  and  under  the  name  of  incurable  pa- 
tients: since  which  period  they  had  been  constantly 
supported  by  the  hospital,  with  various  assistance  from 
their  parishes  or  friends,  and  a  great  number  of  incurable 
lunatics,  expressty:so  called,  were  kept  in  a  distinct  and 
separate  part  of  the  building;  for  whose  relief  considera- 
ble benefactions  had  been  from  time  to  time  received; 
and  on  whose  account  a  distinct  fund  had  been  kept. 

That  in  1807,  a  part  of  the  building  being  in  de- 
cay, was  taken  down;  but  the  state  of  it  had  never 
wholly  prevented  the  reception  and  support  of  such 
patients  whose  friends  contributed  5s.  weekly,  and  their 
parishes  7s. 

The  treasurer  of  St.  Luke's  hospital  for  incurable 
lunatics,  in  Old-street,  likewise  claimed  a  part  of  this 
residue,  on  chiefly  the  following  grounds:  That  this 
hospital  was  first  opened  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  on 
the  30  July,  1751 .  That  in  1754,  the  governors  resolved 
that  the  general  committee  should  be  empowered  to  take 
in,  by  rotation,  such  patients  as  had  been  discharged 
uncurcd,  not  exceeding  ten,  at  5s.  per  week;  and  this 
number  had,  by  several  subsequent  orders,  been  increased 
to  1 10,  at  the  same  weekly  rate  of  contribution;  and  they 
now  amounted  to  1 05, who  were  deemed  incurable;  that  the 

'-  said 
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said  hospital  had  been  generally  understood  to  be  solely 
for  the  reception  of  incurable  lunatics ;  and  many  lega- 
cies have  been  bequeathed  under  that  impression. 

It  is  believed  that  this  impression  has  arisen  from  the 
hospital  having  taken  in  patients,  who  had  been  dis- 
charged from  Bethlem  hospital,  not  because  they  were 
incurable,  but  because  their  time  had  expired,  aud  they 
were  not  recovered. 

The  treasurer  of  the  infirmary  or  lunatic  hospital,  at 
Aberdeen,  also  claimed  a  share  of  this  residue,  urging, 
That  in  consequence  of  a  resolution  of  the  magistrates 
and  council  of  that  city,  in  Feb.  1739,  sanctioning  con- 
tributions for  erecting  an  infirmary  or  hospital  for  sick 
persons,  which  was  also  to  comprehend  apartments  for 
the  reception  of  lunatics :  and  the  corporation  having 
agreed  to  apply  certain  funds  towards  the  purchase  and 
erection  of  the  buildings,  and  to  grant  an  annual  allow- 
ance in  aid  of  that  part  of  the  institution  which  was  in- 
tended  for  the  supporting  of  lunatic  patients,  this  hospital 
was  erected  in  1740,  and  incorporated  in  1773,  by  charter. 
That  the  corporation  having  contributed  sol.  per  annum, 
have  the  privilege  of  recommending  five  lunatics,  to  be 
maintained  during  life.  That  this  fund  has  been  since 
augmented,  by  a  benefaction  of  Daniel  Cargill,  distinct 
from  that  fund  which  is  applied  to  sick  persons.  And  it 
was  provided,  that  as  soon  as  the  fund  should  be  equal 
to  the  expences  of  a  separate  building,  for  the  accommo- 
dation and  maintenance  of  18  or  more  patients,  such 
building  should  be  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hospital9 
increasing  the  corporations  right  of  recommending  pa* 
tients;  provided  they  be  in  indigent  circumstances.  That 
they  were  afterwards  enabled  to  undertake  a  building  on 
a  more  extended  scale,  which  was  finished  in  1800; 
whereto  all  the  lunatic  patients  in  the  infirmary  were 

removed. 
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removed  That  ever  since  the  first  establishment,  in 
1740,  lunatic  patients  have  been  received,  who  were  in 
indigent  circumstances,  without  the  means  of  care  or 
protection,  who  were  deemed  incurable,  and  were  not  dis- 
charged at  the  expiration  of  any  limited  time,  but  were  re- 
tained in  the  hospital  as  an  asylum  for  life,  and  main- 
tained solely  by  its  funds.  That  those  who  were  by  any 
means  able  to  pay  15l.  each  annually  towards  their  main- 
tenance, were  received  into  the  hospital,  whether  deemed 
incurable  or  not :  and  that  the  funds  for  this  purpose  were 
kept  distinct  from  those  of  the  infirmary. 

The  master  by  his  report  stated,  that  not  having  re* 
ccived  any  evidence  that  the  testatrix  had  in  view  at  the 
time  of  making  her  will,  any  particular  hospital  for  the 
blind,  and  for  incurable  lunatics,  as  the  objects  of  her 
bounty,  he  conceived  her  bequest  to  have  been  meant 
generally  for  the  benefit  of  all  hospitals  and  charitable 
institution*  for  the  relief  of  the  blind,  and  for  incurable 
lunatics :  and  therefore  that  the  claimants,  except  thai 
for  Norwich,  which  was  founded  ten  years  since  her 
death,  viz.  the  governors  of  Christ's  hospital,  as  trustees 
of  Rethftringtan's  charity ;  the  school  at  Liverpool ;  the 
Edinburgh  asylum;  the  painters'  company,  as  trustees 
of  Steak's  charity ;  Su  Luke's,  Bethlem,  and  Aberdeen 
lunatic  hospitals*  were  entitled,  under  the  bequest,  to  take 
the  dear  residue.  j£  J*+ 

I  believe  this  is  the  last  case  upon  the  uncertainty  and 
ambiguity  of  a  charitable  bequest,  and  must  rather  be 
peeroed  an  instance  of  a  strong  construction  in  favour  of 
charities,  so  far  as  affects  that  part  of  the  residue  which 
was  given  to  the  blind.  It  is  certain  that  hospital*  are 
charitable  institutions ;  but  there  ana  many  ol  the  latter 
which  cannot  be  said  to  be  hospitals,  and  such  it  may  be 
presumed  are  Christ's  hospital,  and  the  paintera^statnera' 

company, 
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company,  which  are  merely  almoners,  or  trustees  for  the 
distribution  of  annual  pensions  to  blind  persons,  not 
domiciled  under  their  jurisdiction. 

This  cause  was  not  set  down  for  further  directions 
when  this  part  of  the  work  was  in  the  press. 

A  question  hits  been  made,  with  some  air  of  import* 
race,  whether  the  title  of  governors  is  a  proper  legal  de- 
scription, so  as  to  entitle  a  charity  td  a  legacy  bequeathed 
4€  to  the  governors"  thereof,  except  the  case  of  th* 
governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  whose  charter  his 
given  the  society  that  name. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  this  stile  seems  to  constitute 
them  into  a  society  j  when  perhaps  tbey  are  not  incor- 
porated j  or  if  they  are,  it  is  by  some  other  designation. 
But  though  it  is  at  all  times  desirable  to  use  the  right 
name  in  any  bequest,  yet  there  can  be  no  danger  of  the 
legacy  failing  in  this  respect,  for  it  sufficiently  speaks 
the  testator's  intention  ;  and  though  the  cotirt  might  be 
inclined  to  favour  the  next  of  kin,  or  residuary  legatee, 
yet  it  has  been  shewn  in  the  foregoing  pages,  how  uni- 
formly the  rule  has  been  adopted  in  favour  of  charitable 
bequests  of  personal  estate,  to  maintain  them;  if  the 
charity  and  the  intention  appear. 

But  to  avoid  any  doubt,  or  the  probability  of  litigation* 
it  is  the  safest  Way  to  bequeath  the  legacy  teethe  "trea- 
surer of  the  charity  intended,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  its  benevolent  designs/' 


In  addition  to  the  preceding  determinations  in  eases  of 
uncertainty  and  ambiguity,  the  following  prescribe  the 
rule,  when  there  happen  to  be  no  objects  who  are  en- 
titled to  the  intended  benefaction. 

An  annuity  was  intentionally  bequeathed  to  cbaritabk 
x°78*        purposes,  which  were  by  law  adjudged  to  be  void  uses, 
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the  court  gave  the  charity  to  such  persons  as  the  Bishop 
of  Londou  shpuld  approve,  for  expounding  and  cate- 
chising on  every.  Saturday — following  the  precedent  of 
an  earlier  case,  wherein  the  court  had  decreed  a  pension, 
bequeathed  to  silenced  ministers,  to  be  paid  to  poor  con-  Lane's  Rep. 
forming  ministers. 

The  owner  of  land,  charged  with  an  annuity  for  the  «  Atk.  ass. 
payment  of  a  school- master,  was  not  excused  from  that  1741. 
payment  on  account  of  there  not  haying  been  any  master 
for  six  years  past ;  and  the  court  declared  sthat  the  land 
could  not  be  discharged  therefrom,  although  there  were 
not  persons  in  the  parish  sufficient  to  answer  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  charitable  bequest. 

The  Hon.   Robert  Boyle,  by  will  da*ed   in  1691,  di-  Mich.  Tftm, 
rected  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate  to  be  disposed  of  Atty  'gen!  v. 
by  his  executors  for  such   charitable  and  pious  uses  as  (^%fly^ndonm 
they  in  their  discretion  should  think  fit)  but  recommended  iVflz.jua.s4i. 
to  them  to  lay  out  the  greater  pari  thereof  for  tJie  ad- 
vancement of  tile    Christian  religion.      The   executors 
had  invested  It  considerable  sum  in  the  funds,  with  a 
view  to  purchase  lands  for  the  purpose,  which  had  since 
been  done  under  a  former  decree,    which  directed  the 
lands  to   be  conveyed  to'  the  city  of  London,  in  trust, 
to  pay   part  of  the   rents  to  Trinity  college,    Oxford^ 
whereof  Mr.  Boyle  had  been  a  member :  other  part  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion  among  the  infi- 
dels in  Virginia,  as  Lo:d  Burlington  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  shall  appoint.*— The  renjs  amounted  to  SOOl. 
per  ann.  and  upwards.     Timber  was  afterwards  cut  down 
*nd  sold,  under  the  sanction  of  the  court,  which'  with 
accumulations  of  interest,  produced  13,S49l.  2s.  iod.  i* 
%  per  cent,  consols. 

The  dissentions  between  England  and  America  began 
^  1775,  and  continued   till  1783 — when  America  wa* 

x  declare! 
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No  objects.  declared  to  bean  independent  state.  .In  1782  all  remit- 
tances for  the  use  of  this  charity  in  Virginia  ceased— and 
an  information  was  now  filed,  praying  that  the  rents  and 
arrears,  and  the  stock  purchased  as  above-mentioned, 
might  be  applied  in  some  other  manner  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion  in  England. 

It  was  urged  that  this  court  could  not  now  look  to  the 
application  of  any  money  paid  to  the  colleges  in  America, 
to  whom  it  had  been  remitted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
will.  Although  they  had  a  charter  from  William  and 
Mary,  they  cannot  now  be  considered  as  a  corporation— 
a  corporation  is  a  creature  of  the  great  seal,  and  as  such 
they  have  ceased  to  be  a  corporation.  They  claim  as 
trustees ;  -  but  cannot  be  considered  as  such,  when  the 
money  paid  to  them  would  be  out  of  the  control  of  the 
court. 

» 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  answered,  That  the  revolu- 
tion has  not  rendered  them  less  amenable  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  than  before,  as  they  could  then  only  be 
brought  voluntarily  before  the  court.— *The  college  ap- 
peared under  their  seal. — Their  claim,  as  such,  is 
preserved  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  every  right  of 
every  corporation  is  left  as  it  was  before,  the  treaty 
only  recognising  the  independence  of  the  government. 
Even  in  conquered  countries,  the  situation  of  permanent 
bodies  remains  the  same  as  it  was,  till  altered  by  the 
conquering  power.  Thus,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
English  provinces  in  France,  there  were  several  convents 
in  them  that  had  lands  in  England;  and  though  the  con- 
vents became  subject  to  the  kings  of  France,  their  English 
lands,  although  during  the  time  of  the  war  they  were 
seized  into  the  king's  hands,  yet  in  time  of  peace  the  con- 
vents enjoyed  the  rents  thereof,  till  the  time  of  Henry  V. 

when  the  lands  were  taken  into  the  king's  hands.    If  the 

trusts 
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trusts  do  not  subsist,  the  lands  would  escheat  to  the 

crown. 
Lord-chancellor  Thurlow,  during  the  argument,  said, 

he  could  not  see  how  the  bishop's  bill  was  to  be  sustained: 

he  is  only  a  trustee  as  to  the  mode  of  administration  of 

the  charity,  and  has  not  therefore  any  interest  to  sustain 

a  bill.    With  respect  to  the  college,  suppose  they  should 

misbehave,  where  is  the  sci.  fa.  to  be  brought? 'Suppose 

a  conquest  in  regent,  the  law  would  be  the  same,  but  the  » 

sci.  fa.  could  never  be  brought  in  the    court  of  the 

conquered  king. 
After  the  argument  be  said,  That  the  trusts  to  the 

corporation  to  convert  neighbouring  infidels  ceasing  for 

want  of  objects  (there  being  then  no  neighbouring  infi- 
dels) the  charity  must  be  applied  de  novo.  As  to  the 
other  parties,  he  could  not  now  consider  them  as  corpora- 
tions; therefore  he  referred  it  to  the  master  to  produce 
a  plan  for  the  application  of  the  produce  of  the  estates, 
according  to  the  testator's  intentions;  and  ordered  the 
costs  of  the  college  to  be  paid  to  their  agents  here. 

But  I  rather  pass  on  to  some  modern  cases,  wherein 
the  questions  arising  upon  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  of 
expression  in  bequests  of  this  nature,  have  been  more  • 
folly  considered,  and  in  which  the  doctrine  of  applica- 
tion of  the  charity-fund,  cy  pres,  has  been  effectually 
established.     Some  of  these  cases  I  could  not  venture  to  * 

compress,  without  injustice  to  the  decisions.  ^fc* 

Mary  JVilks,  by  will   in  1800,  after  devising  and  be-?  j4Vcs.jan.sd4. 
queathing  several  estates  and  legacies,  gave  all  the  re-  PaJw'ertuPr  °f 
mainders  of  her  different  bequests  to  the  archbishops  of       180'- 
Canterbury  and  York,  for  the  time  being,  in  trust,  for 
charitable  purposes ;  and  any  thing  not  specified,  she 
eonfmitted  to  the  discretion  of  her  executors,  whom  she 
directed  to  make  some  donation  out  of  her  property  to 

x2  the 
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No  objects.  the  poor  of  the  different  places  where  she  had  estate*. 
And  she  gave  an  estate  in  Lincolnshire  toH.T.  his  heirs 
and  assigns  for  ever.  "  And  I  also  give  and  bequeath 
to  the  said  H.T.  my  farm  and  manor  of  Eythorne,  in  the 
county  of  Kent." 

The  questions  upon  further  directions  were,  first,  as  to 
the  general  residue,  whether  it  passed  to  the  archbishops 
for  cha i  itable  purposes,  or  to  the  executors,  under  the 
words  any  thing  not  specified,  &c.  or  to  the  next  of  kin, 
as  undisposed  of. 

The  trust  for  charitable  purposes  was  confined  to  the 
reversion  of  certain  particular  interests  specified ;  which 
the  executors  took  by  law,  to  be  disposed  of  as  they 
should  think  proper,  under  the  direction  expressed  as 
above  stated.  And  it  was  contended  for  the  next  of  kin, 
that  the  bequest  for  the  charitable  purposes  was  limited 
to  interests  in  remainder  of  the  specific  bequests,  and  did 
not  embrace  the  general  residue:  that  the  expression, 
"  commit  to  the  discretion"  of  the  executors,  does  not 
import  gift ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  not  to 
take  for  their  own  benefit;  and  consequently  no  objec^ 
being  pointed  out,  they  must  be  trustees  for  the  next 
of  kin. 

Lord  Eldon  declared  void  all  real  estate  devised  to 
charity,  and  personal  estate  connected  with  land,  as 
leasehold*  and  mortgages.  As  to  the  form  and  manor 
at  Eythorne-court,  the  reversion  was  either  intended  to 
be  given  to  the  archbishops,  or  to  the  executors,  or  it 
must  go  to  the  heir.  He  said,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
say  it  was  not  intended  to  go  to  the  archbishops ;  if  the 
technical  construction  of  the  term  c<  remainder"  is  to 
be  adopted ;  and  then  it  is  ill  given :  the  object  of  that 
disposition  being  charity.  If  it  was  intended  to  go  to  the 
executors,  but  not  for  their  own  benefit,  it  otast  result 

to 
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to  the  beir-at-law,  as  it  must  if  not  disposed  of.  The 
only  question  upon  this  devise  is,  whether  the  word 
"  also"  has  precisely  the  same  operation  as  the  addition 
of  the  words  "  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever,"  in  the 
devise  of  the  other  estate  immediately  preceding:  Upon 
reflection,  he  believed  the  court  of  King's  Bench  had 
gone  as  far  in  the  construction  of  the  word  "  also'* 
as  was  contended ;  it  seems  to  him  that  all  the  old  rules 
against  disinheriting  an  heir,  except  by  plain  words  or 
necessary  implication,  are  gone,  if  such  a  construction 
is  to  prevail:  he  therefore  thought  that  this  devisee  took 
an  estate  for  life  only  in  that  farm. 

Tbe  next  question  was,  whether  two  residues  were 
constituted  by  the  will ;  besides  the  general  residue,  the 
remainder  to  the  archbishops  of  the  different  bequests  >  or 
whether  they  took  the  general  residue,  with  a  discretion 
given  to  the  executors  in  certain  cases  :  but  the  manner 
in  which  that  discretion  was  to  be  exercised,  not  pie- 
scribed.  There  were  words' and  peculiarities  enough  in 
the  will  to  create  much  perplexity  ;  but  he  thought  it 
was  a  will  that  did  not  give  the  general  residue  in  such  a 
way  that  the  next  of  kin  or  the  executors  could  takeil: 
and  if  the  question  was  between  the  executors  and  the 
next  of  kin  only,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  say- 
ing the  executors. themselves  should  not  take  it;  for  no 
case  has  gone  the  length  of  holding  executors  to  be 
trustees  for  the  next  of  kin,  under  a  bequest  for  such 
purposes  as  they  shall  in  their  discretion  think  fit.  If, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Bis  bop  of  Clojne  v.  Young,  the 
testator  declares  that  he  gives  it  in  trust,  and  then  does  avczey,  pi. 
not  declare  the  trust ;  or,  as  in  Jtforhtv.  Bis  bop  of  Dur~  °  v*«.jun.  aw. 

7       ;  m  *    J  ioVez.jun.5a2. 

bamy  the  trust  declared  fails,  the  executors  being  clearly 
intended  not  to  have  the  benefit,  must  be  trustees  for  the 
next  of  kin :   but  there  are  many  authorities  that  a  be- 

x  3  ques1 
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No  objects.  quest  to  A.  for  such  purposes  as  he  shall  think  fit,  is  a 
gift  to  himself — that  must  always  depend  upon  the  par- 
ticular terms  of  the  will. 

The  first  observation  upon  this  will,  though  not  con- 
.  elusive,  is  always  considered  a  circumstance  of  intention : 
that  the  testatrix  in  the  beginning  declares  the  purpose 
to  dispose  of  all  her  real  and  personal  estate  and  effects 
whatsoever,  of  which  she  may  die  possessed.  All  her 
devises  are  bequests ;  she  never  uses  the  term  devise— the 
remainder  after  specified  is  frequently  used — nothing  is 
afterwards  specified  as  a  remainder,  but  the  remainders 
of  the  different  bequests  to  the  archbishops  and  others; 
and  the  same  expression  was  used  relative  to  a  stock 
legacy. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  she  meant 
by  the  words  "  any  thing  not  specified,  I  commit  to  the 
discretion  of  my  executors;"  but  a  construction  was 
called  for  beyond  what  was  ever  desired,  viz.  that  she 
meant  to  give  all  the  residue  of  the  real  and  personal 
estates,  except  the  reversion-  of  the  estate  devised  to  H.T. 
for  life,*to  her  executors,  not  for  their  own  benefit,  but 
for  the  next  of  kin;  that,  as'it  was  left  to  their  discretion, 
they  were  not  to  exercise  any  discretion  ;  and.it  was  an 
.  intestacy  as  to  all  that  was  not  included  in  the  remainder 
to  the  archbishops.  I  am  authorised,  said  his  lordship, 
to  find  another  construction ;  from  the  great  anxiety 
of  this  testatrix  not  only  to  give  her  legacies,  but  in  the 
first  devise  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  every  thing 
is  to  be  done ;  in  short,  every  thing  necessary  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  mentioned,  she  commits  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  her  executors.  That  construction,  though 
forced,  is  much  more  authorised,  than*  that  the  general 
residue  is  not  comprehended  in  the  words  of  the  gift  to 
the  archbishop*.     Therefore,   after  the  donation  to  be 

made. 
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made  by  the  executors  to  the  poor,  jhe  extent  of  which 
is  almost  unlimited,  the  general  residue  is  to  go  to  cha- 
ritable purposes ;  and  must  be  the  subject  of  a  scheme 
before  the  master. 

Where  a  bequest  is  to  charitable  purposes,  the  dis- 
position must  be  in  that  mode;  but  where  the  object  is 
charity,  without  a  trust  interposed,  it  must  be  by  sign 
manual ;  that  is  the  distinction  adopted  in  Moggridge  v. 
Tbackwell,  (ante.  253). 


SECTION  X. 

#  _ 

Of  the  Doctrine  of  Cy  Pres. 

% 

The  result  of  the  doctrines  already  established  has  The  doctiine  of 
given  rise  to  a  principle  in  the  court  of  equity,  which       y  res* 
eminently  marks  the  liberality  of  thai  court:    for  if  the 
testator  has  expressed  his  intention  with  such  ambiguity 
as  that  no  precise  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  executing  it, 
or  if  objects  are  wanting  to  receive  his  bounty,  the  court 
will  take  every  practicable  means  to  carry  his  design^into 
effect,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  constructed.     The  principle  a  Ves.jun.  oso 
which  governs  all  these  cases  is,  that  presumptions  are  Amy  4^M 
to  be  made  in  favour  of  a  charity.     Pickering  v.  Lord  A"y- v-  Clarke. 
Stamford.     Thus,  a  legacy  was  devised  "  to  the  poor," 
and  the  testator  being  a  refugee,  the  court  gave  it  to  poor 
refugees. 

A  trust  of  real  estates,  created  by  deed  in  1653,  to  9yes.  jun.  aso. 
establish  a  habitation  for  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  for  AttYIJg^  lt. 
maintaining,  in  a  school-house  to  be  erected,  a  master       bee. 
and  mistress  to  teach  the  children  of  that  parish.     The 
trustees  acted  upon  a  declaration  without  date  or  signature, 

X4  but 
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Cj  Pre§,  but  known  to  have  been  written  by  the  donor,  whereby 

they  were  directed  to  recommend  a  parson.  One  of  the 
trustees  informed  the  chancellor  of  the  death  of  the  in- 
cumbent, and  desired  him  to  watt  a  short  time  for  their 
recommendation.  His  lordship  waited  two  months,  and 
then  presented:  they  refused  to  admit  him,  and  filed 
their  bill  at  the  relation  of  the  vicar.  Their  dela;;  arose 
from  the  absence  of  one  of  them. 

The  master  of  the  rolls,  Sir  R.  P.  Arden,  established 
the  declaration  as  conceived  and  acted  upon  by  the 
trustees,  as  contemporary  with  the  constitution  of  the 
trust.  By  the  first  instrument  every  thing  was  left  at  the 
discretion  of  the  trustees,  except  the  habitation  of  the 
minister  ;  and  he  was  to  have  only  such  portion  of  this 
charitable  gift  as  the  trustees  should  think  fit — he  had  a 
right  to  give  these  estates  as  he  should  think  fit.  He  has 
first  marked  out  a  general  charitable  purpose,  then  directs 
this  specific  application  of  part,  subject  to  the  proviso; 
and  if  there  is  no  such  approbation  of  the  trustees,  then 
to  some  other  charitable  uses.  The  absence  of  a  trustee 
was  no  ground  for  the  delay. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  cy  fres9  as  applied  to  charities, 
this  sensible  distinction  has  prevailed  ;  the  court  will  not 
decree  execution  of  a  trust  of  a  charity  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent from  that  intended,  except  so  far-  as  they  see  that 
the  intention  cannot  be  executed  literally — but  anothcF 
mode  may  be  adopted  consistent  with  the  general  inten- 
tion, so  as  to  execute  it,  though  not  in  mode,  yet  in  sub- 
stance. If  the  mode  becomes  by  subseqent  circumstances 
impossible,  the  general  object  is  not  to  be  defeated,  if  it 
can  be  obtained,  as  in  Attorney  v.  Goutding—hui  it.% 
court  has  said,  where  the  general  intention  may  be  exe- 
cuted, it  shall.  In  the  case  of  Brant  bam  and  East  B*r- 
goldK  the.  testator,  directed  bread  to  be  distributed  to  poor 

persona 
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persons  attending  divine  service,  and  chaunting  his  ver-  Cy  Pro. 
sion  of  the  psalms  :  they  could  not  be  chaunted,  because 
not  authorised*    But  1  thought  his  general  object  was  to 
give  the  poor  people  the  bread,  and  the  chaunting  the 
psalms  was  only  accessary,  because  he  thought  his  ver* 
sion  as  good  as  any  other.     Apply  these  principles  to  this 
case,  Sir  F.  Nethersole  bad  two  objects ;  the.  first  was 
a  general  charitable  object,  and  very  proper ;  an  anxious 
desire  to  provide  what  he  specified  in  his  declaration, 
what  he  thought  a  competent  maintenance  for  the  vicar. 
There  was  also  another  object.  The  question  is,  whether 
that  was  equally  important,  and  was  annexed  to  the  first, 
so  that  they  must  stand  and  fall  together.     It  was  to  se- 
cure to  himself  and  his  trustees  the  recommendation  or 
approbation  at  least  of  the  person  nominated.     If  both 
these  purposes  can  be  effected,  they  ought,  8cc.  &c. ;  but 
they  have  not  done  all  they  ought.     I  do  not  believe  they 
intended  to  defeat  the  testator's  bounty ;  but  they  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  make  this  recommendation  when  «t 
suited  their  convenience — that  is  the  degree  of  negligence. 
It  was  said  for  the  defendants,  the  crown  ought  to  have  ' 
waited  six  months :  that  is,  to  convert  them  into  patrons. 
They  have  only  the  nomination  to  the  great  seal,  and 
must  give  the  chancellor  notice,  for  he  is  responsible  for 
the  person  presented.     The  six  months  are  with  respect 
to  a  real  patrpn.    He  loses  his  presentment  if  he  does  not 
present  in  six  months  after  the  death,  not  after  the  notice. 
The  chancellor  waited  two  months,  and  they  permitted 
the  presentation  to  be  followed  by  institution  ;  the  person 
giving  up  his  other  prospects  in  life,  and  coming  into  the 
pariah.     It  would  be  extraordinary  if  this  should  disap- 
point the  material  object,  and  this  person  should  not 
have  the  benefits  intended  for  the  vicar.     Under  the 
circumstances    this    court   may   over-look   them,    and 

think 
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Cf  Pre*.  think  him  entitled,  though  the  condition  is  not  complied 

with. 

The  court  will  not  permit  the  general  intention  to  fail 
for  want  of  circumstances  annexed,  in  which  the  fault  or 
neglect  of  the  parties  cannot  take  effect.  Therefore  this 
vicar  was  decreed  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  intended, 
not  upon  the  idea,  that  if  the  trustees  had  recommended 
in  proper  time,  and  that  recommendation  had  not  suc- 
ceeded, that  then  be  would  have  been  entitled  ;  but  upon 
this,  that  the  general  object  was,  that  there  should  be  a 
good  minister ;  and  there  was  a  secondary  intention,  that 
he  should  come  in  with  the  approbation  of  the  trustees. 
The  question  is  whether  under  these  circumstances,  I  do 
not  answer  his  intention  better  by  giving  this  benefit  to  the 
vicar,  though  from  the  unfortunate  neglect  of  the  trus- 
tees, he  came  in  without  their  recommendation.  I  am 
of  opinion  they  ought  to  have  taken  more  pains  than 
they  did,  and  their  neglect  shall  not  defeat  the  general  in- 
tention.    Afterwards  referred  to  lord-chief-justice  Eyre, 

sVez.j«n«o.and  lord -chief-baron  Macdonald,  and  confirmed. 

a  Vez.jun.i4i.      A  devise  of  four  alms-houses  and  stock,  the  dividends 

A cLTch^go. t0  tne  *°ur  Persons  intended  to  dwell  in  thero. 

Rail*.  Master  of  the  rolls  said,  It  was  contended  that,  although 

it  must  be  admitted  that  the  gift  of  the  four  tenements  is 
void,  yet  the  other  part,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  stock  ap- 
propriated for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  persons,  maybe 
supported,  as  not  being  essentially  connected  with  or  be- 
longing to  it,  but  as  denoting  a  general  intention,  which, 
though  the  rest  fails,  may  remain  and  be  fulfilled. 

With  regard  to  the  principles  upon  which  this  court 
has  administered  charities,  where  the  same  cannot  be 
carried  literally  into  effect,  I  refer  and  adhere  to  those 
principles  which  I  laid  down  as  the  rule  by  which  I  con- 
Ante.  168.        ceive  this  court  ought  to  govern  itself,  in  Alty.  v.  Boult- 

lee. 
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bee.    A  charitable  bequest   cannol  be  defeated  by  the  Cy  Pret. 
negligence  or  default  of  the  person  to  administer  it,  or  by  l    C2•,,m• 
the  impossibility  to  give  effect  to  every  circumstance. 
If  the  general  intention  appears  consistent  with  the  rules 
of  law,  and  not  against  the  mortmain  act,  it  shall  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  without  regard  to  the  secondary  objects, 
which  the  testator  might  have  intended.     The  doctrine 
of  cy  presy  which  has  been  so  much  discussed  in  this 
court,  and  by  which  I  meditated  the  rule  to  execute  the 
charitable  intention  as  nearly  as  possible,  however  wildly 
and  extravagantly  it  has  been  acted  upon  in  former  cases, 
is  by  late  decisions,  particularly  since  the  statute,  ad- 
ministered in  this  way.     The  court  will  not  administer 
a  charity  in  a  different  manner  from  that  pointed  out* 
unless  they  sec,  that  though  it  cannot   be  literally  exe- 
cuted, another  mode  may  be  adopted,  by  which  it  may 
be  carried   into   effect  in  substance,  without  infringing 
upon  the  rules  of  law.     If  the  mode  becomes  impossible, 
(he  general  object,  if  attainable,  shall   not  be  defeated. 
Therefore,   though   I  agree  with  Lord  Nortbington  in^inb.  ou. 
Atty:  v.  Tyndaly  that  this  court  is  not  to  study  to  evade 
the  statute,  with  that  restriction  I  agree  with  Lord  Hard- 
wide,  in  whose  time  the  statute  passed,  and  to  whose 
decisions  upon  this  statute  and  upon  all  other  points  I  shall 
pay  the  greatest  respect.  At  the  same  time  I  must  admit, 
that  the  authority  of  Atty.  v.  Bowles,  has  been  shaken 
by  subsequent  authorities  ;  and  it  is  not  one  of  those  de-  8  yez.  547. 
sions  of  his  that  I  can  entirely  concur  in;  I  mean  that 
part  of  it,  where,  admitting  that  the  object  was  to  erect  a 
building  upon  land  not  then  given,  he  throws  out, .  that 
if  land  should  be  afterwards  given,  the  statute  would  not 
be  evaded  by  applying  the  money   to  erect  a  building 
upon  it.    That   is  giving   land   in  mortmain  ;  for  it  is 
Another  mode  of  purchase,  and  holding  out  a  temptation 

to 
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Cy  Pres.  to.  people  to  give  land.    Therefore  the  doctrine  that  I 

consider  established  by  Lord  H.,  and  that  has  not  been 
shaken,  is  this  ;  that  where  the  testator  has  pointed  out 
two  moJes,  the  one  consistent  with  the  statute,  the  other 
inconsistent  with  it,  the  court  will  adopt  that  which  is 
legal,  and  will  carry  it  into  effect ;  but  it  is  necessary  in 
all  these  cases  to  see  whether  the  testator  has  given  such 
an  option,  and  there  is  an  ultimate  object,  consisted 
with  the  statute  or  not.  It  remains  to  apply  these  prin- 
ciples, to  see  whether  there  is  any  intention  to  give  this 
fund  to  the  general  purpose  of  providing;  for  poor  men 
and  women,  independent  of  the  alms-houses,  or  whe- 
ther the  endowment  only  is  proposed  by  the  appropria- 
tion of  part  of  the  interest  to  that.     In  that  view,  it  must 

Ante  i«i,  ifi7,  be  admitted  that  it  must  fail.  The  Attorney  v.Goulding, 
is  precisely  in  point.  I  believe  I  may  have  intimated  a 
doubt  upon  that  case :  I  thought  it  a  more  rigid  con- 
struction of  the  rules  of  the  court  upon  charitable  bequests, 
than  in  prior  cases  had  been  adopted.  Upon  considera- 
tion of  that  case,  I  agree  that  it  is  right :  but  I  do  not 
agree  with  what  Mr.  Justice  Buller  is  stated  to  have  said, 
that  the  rule  of  the  court  to  execute  the  charitable  purpose 
in  another  way  had  been  varied.  I  perfectly  agj^e  with 
the  rule  laid  down;  but  I  deny  that  it  has  been  varied} 
nor  was  it  necessary  to  support  that  decision,  that  it 
should  be  varied  ;  for  the  ground  of  it  appearing  in  the 
report,  is,  that  applying  the  charity  to  any  other  object, 
would  be  contrary  to  the  intention.  The  decision  of  the 
rase  does  not  prove  any  variation  of  the  rule  laid  down. 
It  is  extremely  material  that  the  principles  of  the  case 
upon  charities  should  be  fixed  and  determined ;  therefore 
I  am  very  desirous  that  the  principles  upon  which  I  de- 
cide this  case,  and  concur  in  Attorney  v.  Goulding,  may 
be  known. 

It 
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It  is  4a<d  an  intention  to  give  this  provision  to  any  Cy  Prcs. 
jxK>r  men  and  women  may  be  collected.     If  I  could  col* 
lect  that  intention  I  would  execute  it;  but  I  cannot ;  and 
so  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  that 
intention ;  or  that  if  the  testator  could  have  foreseen  the 
failure  of  his  object,  he  would  have  given  it  to  poor  men 
and  women,  without  regard  to  the  houses.     Perhaps  he 
would  5  but  can  I  judicially  pronounce  that  he  would  } 
or  (for  such  is  the  office  of  a  judge)  can  I  fairly  "infer 
that  he  would  upon  this  will  ?     I  cannot.     An  endow* 
ment,  with  a  restriction  as  to  another  wife  or  husband  ; 
an  endowment,  where  the  conduct  of  the  parties  is  under 
the  control  of  the  trustees,  is  very  different  from  a  cha- 
rity for  poor  men  and  women  in  general.  I  cannot  create 
another  charitable  object  for  him,  or  apply  this  to  any 
different  object,  so  as  to  be  warranted  in  saying  I  fulfil 
the  intention. 

I  think  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  Attorney  v.Gouldingy 
so  explained,  is  fortified  by  Lord  TburUxuy  in  some  case 
before  him  ;  and  Blandford  v.  Tbacktprell  is>  an  authority  ^^  lac  1$0# 
for  that  decision,  as-  well  as  for  that  which  I  am  about 
to  make  in  this  case.  It  might  have  been  argued  there, 
as  it  has  been  here,  that  if  it  could  not  take  effect  by  a 
permanent  establishment  of  a  school,  it  might  by  paying 
a  school- master  or  mistress  to  teach  poor  children  at 
large;  therefore  it  might  be  established  in  that  way,  with- 
out regard  to  the  particular  direction  ;  but  the  lord-chan- 
cellor did  not  think  himself  warranted  in  collecting  such 
to  intention. 

Therefore,  without  shaking  any  rule  laid  down,  except 
that  part  of  Attorney  v.  Bowles  that  I  have  mentioned, 
I  am  warranted  in  declaring,  that  under  the  true  con-  Ante.  ie«. 
struction  of  this  will,  the  intention  was  to  make  an  en- 
dowment  of  alms-houses,  that  there  is  no  general  inten- 
tion 
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CyPres*  tion  beyond  that  5  and  therefore  the  bequest,  so  far  as 

^J^te.*49' li  concerns  t*wse  alms-houses,  must  fail  with  the  object 

a  Vcm.  aes.      to  which  it  was  attached. 
aVez.jan.230. 

a  Vex.  jun.  633,     ^r#  -Andrew,  by  will  1 747,  directed,  that  as  soon  as  a 
.    M:  .       suitable  purchase  of  freehold  estates  might  be  met  with, 

Atty.v.Andrew.  '  . 

1709.  all  his  3  per  cents,  should  be  sold  and  invested  therein, 
in  trust,  after  decease  of  some  relations,  to  whom  he  gave 
life-interests,  to  the  use  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge; 
and  that  the  lands  should  be  vested  in  the  college,  which 
by  license  of  mortmain  they  were  enabled  to  take :  and 
then  directed  four  scholarships  to  be  founded  from  mer- 
chant- taylors*  school ;  and  desired  the  master  of  the 
college  to  assist  in  purchasing  the  estate,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  college,  that  the  same  might  be  settled  ac- 
cording to  his  will,  &c. 

•  The  funds  having  never  been  laid  out  in  land,  the 
master  of  merchant-taylors'  school  filed  their  informa- 
tion against  the  college,  and  the  executor  of  the  heir- 
at-law,  for  performance  of  the  trusts  ;  and  if  it  should 
be  determined  that  they  were  not  bound  to  accept  it, 
that  the  funds  should  be  so  disposed  for  the  school,  u 
should  most  nearly  correspond  with,  and  effectuate  the 
charitable- designs  of  the  testator. 

The  funds  were  transferred  to  the  master,  &c.  of  the 
college,  and  heir-at-law,  and  held  in  trust  for  the  life- 
interests,  under  a  declaration  of  trust ;  and  those  persons 
had  received  the  annual  income  for  their  lives,  except  a 
small  part  which  had  been  paid  to  them.  Upon  the  de- 
cease of  tbe  longest  liver,  they  desired  to  renounce  the 
trusts,  and  refuse  the  bequests,  being  satisfied  that  they 
could  not  accept  them,  without  great  prejudice  to  their 
college;  and  submitted  that  the  acts  they  had  done  were 
only  in  performance,  and  not  in  acceptance  of  the  trusts, 
of  which  they  had  given  notice  to  the  relators. 

Lord- 
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Lord-chancellor  Loughborough  held,   that  they  had  Cy  Pre*, 
done  nothing  to  conclude  them  as  an  acceptance  of  the 
bequest.  They  put  themselves  in  the  trust  of  the  money, 
but  no  farther.     Upon  the  deed,  nothing  more  was  in- 
tended than  merely  to  secure  the  property.     It  was  not 
quite  clear  that  if  the  college  refused,  the  will  was  void  : 
because  being  a  college,  the  statute  of  mortmain  does  not 
affect  it ;  then  it  is  a  bequest  for  a  given  purpose,  which 
purpose  cannot  take  effect  ;  whether  there  can  be  any 
mode  of  executing  it  cy  pres,  or  whether,  if  there  is  no  use 
that  I  can  execute,  I  must  give  it  to  the  representatives. 

I  may  modify  the  objection,  by  permiting  even  fewer 
persons  than  the  testator  has  proposed  to  be  brought  in.  If 
not,  the  testator  must  be  taken  to  have  meant  the  benefit 
of  a  college ;  and  rather  than  the  charity  should  fail,  I 
must  try  if  there  is  not  another  college  that  would  be* 
come  the  trustee  upon  the  terms  proposed.  The  college 
was  competent  to  accept  or  refuse,  or  suspend  their 
decision.  They  have  gone  all  the  length  except  the  final 
execution,  to  have  invested  themselves  with  all  the  fund* 
After  deliberate  consideration  they  executed  the  deed,  by 
which  nothing  was  done  but  this,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  fund,  for  preventing  an  immediate  suit  as  to  the 
application,  and  to  have  brought  on  a  decision  upon  the 
effect  of  the  bequest,  they  joined  themselves  with  the 
executrix  qua  trustees.  By  these  means  any  dilapidation 
and  accident  to  the  fund  was  for  a  time  prevented.  After 
stating  the  trusts  of  the  deed,  his  lordship  added,  Ought 
I  to  infer  from  this,  that  they  had  decided  to  take  the 
benefit  of  this  bequest,  and  in  Consequence  of  that  deci- 
sion, to  execute  the  purposes  of  the  will  ?  Supposing 
them  to  have  frankly  accepted,  their  duty  was  to  have 
done  what  this  court  would  inevitably  have  directed,  to 
have  sold  the  stock,  to  have  found  out  a  purchase,  and 

to 
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Cy  Pics.  lo  have  invested  the  Fund  in  the  purchase  of  land.    The 

rents  and  profits  would  have  gone  to  the  relations  of  the 
testator  during  their  lives.  The  effect  would  have  been, 
that  they  would  have  sold  all  the  funds  at  par,  or  rather 
above  par,  and  they  would  Have  bought  land  at  24  or  25 
years  purchase.  Instead  of  that,  the  fund,  remaining 
stock,  the  whole  dividends,  were  received  by  the  persons 
entitled  for  life.  They  have  received  l-5th  more  than 
the  testator  intended,  by  collusion  with  the  executrix 
and  the  persons  who  conducted  this  affair  on  behalf  of 
the  college:  it  is  such  a  dealing  with  the  will,  that! 
would  never  suffer  a  devisee,  nor  a  trustee,  to  practise: 
but  they  placed  themselves  in  that  neutral  state,  no  pet' 
son  calling  upon  them  to  make  an  option.  Perhaps  to 
call  upon  them  immediately  would  have  been  more  than 
the  court  would  have  done  under  these  circumstances  at 
that  period;  when  there  were  no  ready  money  funds,  no 
actual  estate.  I  doubt  much  whether  the  court  would 
have  called  upon  them  at  that  moment,  to  decide  whether 
they  would  accept.  Perhaps  the  court  would  have  sold 
the  stock,  and  would  have  directed  an  account,  and  cleared 
the  fund;  reserving  the  question  as  to  the  election,  to  be 
considered  under  the  existing  circumstances  when  the 
fund  was  cleared ;  for  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
college  might  have  then  found  themselves,  would  have 
made  a  material  ingredient,  to  which  the  court  would 
have  been  bound  to  give  some  attention.  Therefore  I 
cannot  hold  that  they  have  made  an  absolute  definitive 
election  to  accept  this  trust;  but  undoubtedly  they  ac- 
cepted the  administration  of  the  property,  and  are  ac* 
countable  for  all  that  came  to  their  hands :  hut  I  go  a 
little  farther ;  for  I  think  while  all  things  remained  em- 
barrassed, it  would  have  been  much  too  strong  for  the 
court  to  have  said  there  was  not  room  for  the  present 

members 
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members  to  review  the  decision  their  predecessors  had  cy  fta* 

made,  and  to  desire  not  td  be  compelled  to  abide  by  it. 

It  is  an  infinitely  more  favourable  case  than  that  of  the 

Duke  of  Montagus.     The  acts  done  have  been  a  pre* 

judice  to  nobody.    No  injury  has  been  done  to  any  per* 

•on.    Thereis  no  ground,  therefore,  upnn  which  I  can, 

as  applying  mvself  to  the  consciences  of  the  gentlemen  of 

the  college,  controlling  their  judgment*  state  to  them,  that, 

whatever  may  be  their  opinion  upon  the  inconvenience 

of  it  to  the  college,  they  are  bound  in  conscience  to  put 

themselves  to  the  inconvenience,  and  the  college  under 

What  they  conceive  a  disadvantage,  upon  the^cts  done  so 

many  years  ago  by  their  predecessors.    Their  answer  in 

conscience  is.,  here  are  all  the  fund* :  what  interest  we 

have  received ,  here  is  an  account  of;  it  will  go  into  the 

Kind  |  but  we  desire  to  stand  clear  of  any  disposition  to 

be  made  by  the  intention  of  Dr.  Andrew  \  thinking  they 

did  not  mean  to  bind  themselves— but  that  their  whole 

acts  amount  only  to  this,  that  they  took  a  step  engaging 

themselves  to  nothing  but  to  act  fairly  and  honestly  at 

trustee?,  with  regard  to  the  trust  fund. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  case,  it  is  not  fit  to  decide 
upon  it,  without  giving  an  opportunity  to  state  any  pro- 
posal with  regard  to  this  charity.  I  have  not  looked  at 
all  the  cases  referred  to.  Some  of  the  cases  seem  to  have 
gode  the  length  of  raising  an  id?a  that  the  doctrine  of 
cy  fires,  ad  to  charity,  ought  never  again  to  be  men* 
tioned  in  this  court*     I  am  not  quite  clear  of  that. 

This  case,  the  devise  being  for  a  college,  is  quite  clear 
of  the  mortmain  act.  It  is  not  affected  at  all  by  it.  The 
purpose  of  the  testator  is  clearly  out  of  the  provision  of 
the  statute.  Its  being  to  be  laid  out  in  lands  makes*  no 
difference.  It  does  not  fail  either  from  any  imputation 
that  can  be  cast  upon  the  intention  of  the  testator ;  for 

r  ha 
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Cy  Pres.  he  was  not  devising  any  folly  impracticable  in  itself,    All 

could  be  done  if  the  college  would  have  accepted  it.    The 
execution  of  his  purpose  for  a  charity,  directed  to  a  course 
of  education,  is  frustrated  by  events  contingent  and  quite 
independent  of  the  purpose  \  as  if  the  trustees,  according 
to  whose  discretion  a  charity  was  to  be  adopted,  had  died* 
It  is  fit  to  see  what  sort  of  proposal  can  be  stated  upon 
it.    It  would  come  near  the  purpose  if  Trinity-hall  would 
not  admit  them, as  fellows,'  but  were  willing  to  let  them 
stand  as  exhibitioners.    That  would  be  near  the  purpose 
of  the  intention.     I  do  not  know  that  it  would  wander 
very  widely  from  the  intention,  if  any  other  college  was 
disposed  to  receive  fellows  so  well  endowed  as  these  W* 
lows  probably  will  be.    What  I  proposed  to  do  was,  to 
dismiss  the  information,  so  far  as  it  prays  that  the  college 
may  be  bound  by  the  directions  of  the  will,  with  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  laying  out   the  money  upon 
'  buildings,  and  providing  for  the  addition  of  four  scholars 
to  be  fellows ;  to  direct  an  account  of  the  money  received 
by  the  college *$  to  direct  the  college  to  transfer  the  stocks; 
the  turnpike  security  still  remaining  out ;  the  bond  to 
be  deposited  with  the  master;  and  the  interest  in  arretr 
upon  it  received  by  the  college  to  fie  paid  in :  all  parties 
to  have  their  costs  out  of  the  estate ;   reserving  further 
considerations  until  after  the  master  shall  have  made  bis 
report  \  directing  him  to  receive  any.  proposal  made  to 
him  on  the  part  of  merchant-  tay lor *s  school,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  charity  within  the  terms  of  the  will  of 
Dr.  Andrew. 

If  they  confined    the   means  to  lay  a  proposal  of 

an   establishment    with   regard    to   the   four  scholar^ 

such  number  of  scholars  as  they  think  that  school  will 

.afford,  I  should  wish   to  have  a  particular  object  for 

my  eo^ideration,  whether  that  object,  is  so  near  the 

intention 
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intention  that  I  can  execute  it — and  decreed  accord-  Cy  Pres. 
ingly. 

The  lord-chancellor  during  the  argument  mentioned 
the  case,  something  similar  to  this,  of  Attorney  v.  Ballot 
College,  before  Lord  Northington,  where  not  a  doubt 
was  entertained  of  transferring  the  exhibitions  to  another 
college. 

The  decree  was  affirmed  on  appeal  by  the  house  of  7Ves.  jan.???* 
lords,  on  the  20th  Feb.  1800. 

The  accounts  having  been  settled,  the  company  and 
the  residuary  legatee  compromised  the  suit,  on  terms  that 
a  part  of  the  funds  should  be  appropriated  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  certain  scholarships  or  exhibit 
tions  for  the  study  of  the  civil  law  in  St.  John's  college, 
Oxford ;  which  college  is  connected,  by  the  terms  of  its 
foundation,  with  the  company ;  they  having  a  right  of 
sending  scholars  from  their  school  to  that  college,  who 
on  admission  become  scholars,  and  succeed  to  fellow- 
ships of  that  college :  and  the  college  acceding  to  that 
arrangement,  articles  were  executed  6th  Feb*  1801, 
whereby  part  of  the  funds  were  thus  appropriated  for  six 
scholarships,  and  the  rest  to  the  residuary  legatee  Andrew, 
who  now  filed  a  fresh  bill  to  have  those  articles  confirm- 
ed. It  stood  over  till  after  the  decision  in  Moggrldgc  v. 
Tbackwell*  And  then  Sir  JVm.  Grant,  master  of  the 
rolls,  doubting  whether  this  could  be  done  consistently 
with  the  decree;  whether  this  arrangement  carrying 
it  from  Cambridge  to  Oxford  is  an  execution  cy  pres : 
the  company  were  desirous  of  waving  any  proposal 
beyond  this  compromise,  which  carried  into,  execution 
the  intention  as  far  as  could  be  done;  as  this  college  was 
connected  with  the  school,  and  no  other  college  would 
Accept  it  with  this  condition  annexed.  And  in  the  case  Atty.  v.  fcp.Ox- 
of  Wbeatley  chqfch,  Lord  Kenyon  was  of  opinion  thay  4ve/°/uo.43i. 

y  d  were  ctifcyn  *. 

French. 
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Cy  Pre*.  were  competent  to  agree  among  themselves,  as  to  what 

should  be  applied ;   and,  therefore,  upon  the  attorney- 
general's  consent,  the  decree  was  made* 

0  Ves.  *w.  In  1 804  another  bill  was.filed  by  the  heir-at-Iawjgainst 

the  college  for  the  interest  of  the  Funds,  and  for  their 
legacy  of  money  and  plate.     But  this  was  dismissed  by 
Sir  JV.  Grant,  master  of  the  rolls,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  moment  the  court  had  determined  that  Trinity-hall 
had  not  become  bound  by  the  acts  done  to  carry  into 
*    execution  the  trusts  of  the  will,  it  necessarily  followed 
that  they  were  to  account  for  the  trust-funds  that  came 
to  their  possession.    It  became  a  matter  of  doubt  by 
their  rejecting  the  trust,  who  would  be  ultimately  entitled 
to  those  funds  j  for  that  rejection  created  a  question  be- 
tween the  attorney-general  and  the  next  of  kin,  whether 
the  funds  were  to  be  applied  to  some  other  charity ;  or 
whether  the  trust  entirely  failed  ;  so  that  the  next  of  kin 
were  entitled.    Nevertheless  an  account  was  directed 
against  the  college  by  the  decree ;  for  whatever  might  be 
the  ultimate  right  to  those  funds,  it  was  fit  thercollege 
should  account.    Their  right  to  retain  the  funds  waf  fcer- 
tainly  at  an  end.    The  court  did  not  determine  finally 
who  would  become  entitled  to  the  funds ;  for  it  wis  not 
understood  that  the  effect  of  the  decree  was  &  decision 
in  favour  of  the  attorney-general,  that  the  funds  must  at 
all  events  be  applied  to  some  charity.    The  lord-chan- 
cellor reserved  that  point  until  he  should  see  some  spe- 
cific proposal ;  for  it  might  depend  very  touch  upon  the 
possibility  of  framing  some  proposal,  of  such  a  nature  $s 
might  carry  into  execution  the  specific  intention,  whether 
the  attorney  general  might  or  might  not  become  ultimately 
entitled.     If  no  proposal  could  be  framed  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  held  a  cy  pres  execution,  then  it  might  be  in- 
tended that  the  next  of  kin  might  become  entitled.    If 

the. 
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the  proppsal  so  nearly  corresponded  with  the  intention  Cy  Piei 
•  as  to  be  properly  a  cy  pres  execution,  it  might  have  been 
executed.    At  the  same  time  the  decree  as  made  was 
rather  prima  facie  in  favour  of  the  attorney  •general  5  for 
it  directed  a  proposal  to  be  made,  recognising  rather  the 
right  of  some  general  charity,  than  that  of  the  next  of 
(tin.  The  attorney-general,  therefore,  remained  interested 
io  the  prosecution  of  the  suit.     He  was  a  party  interested 
in  the  account  directed  against  the  college.   The  attorney* 
general  might  have  insisted  that  the  college  should  be 
charged  with  interest,  or  that  there  should  be  an  inquiry 
what  use  they  made  of  the  fund.    Neither  point  was  in- 
sisted upon  by  him — the  decree,  therefore,  was  only  for 
an  account  of  their  receipts* 

Then  the  decree  not  directing  interest,  or  an  inquiry 
whether  any  interest  was  made  by  them,  in  that  situa- 
tion, the  above-mentioned  compromise  was  obtained.  If 
I  had  ever  had  to  pronounce  upon  the  question  reserved, 
,  I  should  have  had  great  difficulty  in  devising  any  cy  pres 
execution,  so  far  as  this  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
Trinity- hall.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  say  it 
should  fail,  so  far  as  it  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  merch*nt-taylors'  company.  A  cy  pres  execution  a* 
to  that  might  easily  have  been  framed.  As  to  the  other, 
it  would  be  very  difficult.  Probably  it  was  upon  som? 
such  consideration  that  the  attorney-general  thought  fit 
to  enter  into  the  compromise*,  the  principle  of  which  was, 
to  get  a  degree  of  benefit  to  the  company,  but  to  re- 
linquish  all  claim  in  favour  of  any  charity  in  the  place  of 

Trinity-hall. 

The  next  of  kin  were  completely  bound  by  every  thing 
the  attorney-general  was  bound  by  5  and  he  never  coulfi 
have  affected  the  decree  for  an  account. 

As  to  the  legacy  of  money  and  plat%  the  court  held 

T3  this 
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Cy  Pies,  this  could  not  be  compared  to  election,  which  takes  place 

where  one  legatee  insists  upon  something  by  which  he 
would  deprive  another  legatee  of  the  benefit  to  which  he 
would  be  entitled  if  the  first  legatee  permitted  the  whole 

sVez.jun.M*,  to  operate.     It  did  not  appear  that  any  legatee  here  was 

Arc 

disappointed  by  this  claim,  and  their  refusal  to  accept 
the  bequest  upon  certain  conditions.  No  one  could  call 
them  to  elect,  either  to  accept  the  trusts,  or  give  up  their 
legacy.  The  next  of  kin  surely  had  never  any  right  to 
call  upon  them  to  make  such  election. 

Thus  it  was  compared  to  an  implied  condition  to 
submit  to  the  burden,  taking  the  benefit ;  and  to  the 
case  of  executors,  who  refusing  to  execute  the  trusts, 
shall  not  have  the  legacy ;  for  that  is  taken  to  be  given 
in  consideration  of  the  execution  of  the  trust.  But  it 
was  clear  this  testator  had  not  the  least  conception  of  im- 
posing a  burden,  so  far  as  he  made  a  bequest  to  them  as 
*  a  college,  though  he  did  conceive  he  was  imposing  a  bur- 

den upon  particular  officers ;  and  therefore  he  gave  them 
particular  legacies  as  a  compensation  for  that  trouble. 
As  a  college  he  conferred  upon  them  what  he  conceived 
to  be  very  particular  benefits :  he  had  no  idea  of  their 
hesitation  to  accept  them  ;  a  great  property,  for  the  pur» 
pose  of  augmenting  their  buildings,  and  their  fellow- 
ships, and  scholarships.  It  was  never  laid  down  that 
because  you  refuse  one  benefit  by  a  will  clogged  with 
some  burden,  therefore  you  are  to  be  deprived  of 
another  benefit  by  the  same  will,  unclogged  with  any 
burden. 

Suppose  a  bequest  to  me.  of  a  house  to  live  in  it,  and 
afterwards  in  the  same  will  a  bequest  of  1110L  and  I  find 
it  inconvenient  to  live  in  the  house :  there  is  an  intention 
of  benefit  to  me,  intending  to  give  me  more  than  I  find 
|t  convenient  to"  accept  of]  but  that  shall  not  deprive  me 

of 
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of  the  other  benefit*    There  was  no  more  grouud,  there*  Cy  Pre*, 
fore,  for  this  second  demand  than  for  the  first. 

The  bill  was  dismissed,  but  without  costs. 

A  question  has  not  infrequently  been  raised  relative  to 
the  disposition  of  any  increase  of  the  revenues  of  estates 
devised  to  charities,  whether  such  increase  was  not  a  re- 
sulting trust  for  the  heirs  at  law,  or  whether  the  devisees 
were  entitled  to  them,  or  in  what  mode  they  should  be 
applied.  The  resolutions  adopted  in  the  case  of  Tbetford 
school  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  established, 
and  since  recognised  on  the  subject.    See  ante.  140, 137, 

1*7* 

Where  the  rents  and  revenues  of  a  charity  increased,  s  Co.  Rep.  iao. 
it  is  the  most  equitable  measure  to  employ  that  increase  Moor,%4. 
in  augmenting  the  benefits  of  the  charity  to  the  objects  ^LEJif" 609m 
of  it,  as  by  increasing  the  stipends  of  preacher,  school- 
master, &c.  of  a  school ;  or  by  expending  it  for  the  better 
maintenance  of  a  greater  number  of  poor,  whereby  the 
founder's  intention  is  fulfilled,  by  the  more  effectual  pen- 
formance  and  increase  of  his  work  of  piety  and  charity : 
for  it  is  evident  that  his  design  was,   that  the  whole 
should,  be  employed  therein,  and  that  nothing  should 
either  revert  to  his  own  heirs,  or  be  converted  by  the  io  Co.  so. 
devisees  to  their  own  use. 

-  For  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  if  the  revenues  were  to 
decrease,  the  objects  of  the  foundation  would  suffer  in 
proportion ;  and  therefore  they  alone  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  any  increase,  pari  ratione.  And  this  is  the 
more  reasonable  in  ancient  foundations,  where  •the 
allowances  and  the  value  of  land  corresponded,  and  were 
probably  calculated  by  the  founder  to  correspond:  but 
since  which  time  the  price  of  every  necessary  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  value  of  land,  have  greatly  increased,  and 
therefore  the  allowances  should  be  augmented  with  the 

»     v  4  increase 
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Cy  Pm.         increase  of  the  revenues.    Ita  semper  quad  pia  et  ctk* 
berrvma  voluntas  donatorum  in  omnibus  tematw  it  **<• 
nm98Co!?3i  pkatvr  &  perpetuo  sanctissme  perxevcrtt. 
4Vcx.jun.11.       A  devise  in  171ft  to  bind  out  apprentices  «n4giTe 
shuii.  1708.  clothing  to  poor  persons :  tbe  court  increased  the  fat 
and  the  clothing,  because  there  were  not  enough  appli- 
cants to  exhaust  the  whole  fund,  and  ordered  the  tog" 
dhentation  to  continue  until  that  should  be  tbe  case;  and 
referred  it  to  the  master  to  consider  of  a  proper  augmen- 
tation, and  to  inquire  the  value  of  the  estate. 
7  Vcs.  }an.  340.     So  an  increase  of  the  revenues  of  a  charity  was  ordered 
*  1803.        to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity,  by  increasing 
the  distributions. 

Ibifcb^h  ^IK'  uP°n  t*lesc  Pr*nc'FlC8  *he  court  very  recently  in- 

creased the  buildings,  the  number  of  exhibitioners,  their 
stipend ^  and  the  master's  allowance,  in  tbe  case  of  the 
Rugby  sehooL 

Rugby  school  was  founded  by  Lawrence  Sheriff,  a 
native  of  Brownaovcr,  a  village  in  Warwickshire,  near 
to  Rugby  :  he  was  a  baker  and  freeman  of  the  grocers' 
company  of  London. 

By  deed,  dated  the  29th  of  July,  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Queen  Elia.  (inrolled  in  Chancery)  be  gave  tbe  parsonage 
of  Brownsover,  and  a  freehojd  house  in  Rugby,  U> 
trustees  1  and  by  another  deed,  declared  the  trusts  to  be, 
'*  with  the  profits  of  these  premises,  and  such  other 
monies  as  he  should  give  by  his  will,  to  build  near  to  hi* 
house  in  Rugby,  a  fair  aud  convenient  school-house, 
jn  such  sort  as  to  the  discretion  of  his  trustees  should 
be  thought  meet ;  and  to  cauae  an  honest,  discreet,  and 
learned  man,  being  a  master  of  arts,  to  be  retained  to 
leach  a  free  grammar-school,  in  tbe  said  school-houses 
find  that  for  ever  there  should  be  a  free  grammar- school 
kept  within  tbe  said  school-house,  to  serve  chiefly  for 

the 
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the  children  of  Rugby  and  Brownsovcr ;  and  next  for  Cy  Vic*. 
£uch  as  were  of  other  places  thereto  adjoining.*'  By  a 
codicil  to  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  his  said  trustees  one- 
third  part  of  his  freehold  estate  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, which  consisted  of  a  close  of  pasture  called  "  Con- 
duit close,"  in  Gray's-inn  Fields,  upon  such  trusts  as  he 
had  declared  with  respect  to  his  parsonage  of  Browns- 
over,  and  house  in  Rugby  ;  and  by  a  writ  of  partition, 
under  a  decree  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  a  proportionate 
part  of  the  Conduit-close  was  allotted  to  the  trustees  of 
the  charity. 

In  the  year  1748,  21  Geo*  II.  the  school-house  at 
fiugby  having,  by  length  of  time,  become  so  ruinous 
as  to  be  incapable  of  effectual  repair,  the  trustees  applied 
for  and  obtained  an  act  of  parliament,  by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  borrow  a  sum  of  18001.  on  mortgage  of 
the  Middlesex  estate,  and  with  this  sum  to  purchase  a 
new-built  house,  with  grounds,  in  Rugby,  (which  was 
then  on  sale)  and  thereon  to  erect  a  new  school. 

Under  the  authority  of  this  act,  the  trustees  borrowed 
18001.  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hume}  and  the  treaty  for 
the  newly  built  house  going  off,  they  purchased  the 
manor  house,  and  several  closes  adjoining,  in  a  more  con- 
venient part  of  Rugby,  being  the  scite  of  the  present  • 
schools;  and,  with  a  further  sum  of  money  advanced 
by  themselves,  built  the  largest  school,  having  a  circular 
projection  towards  the  close;  and  at  intervals  other 
school-rooms  and  offices  were  added. 

In  the  year  1777,  the  income  of  the  trust-estate  wa* 
found  to  be  insufficient  to  discharge  the  current  annual 
expences  of  the  school,  with  the  interest  of  the  debt^ 
which  had  increased,  by  converting  the  interest  into 
principal  at  the  e^  of  every  four  years,  according  to  th« 
terms  of  the  iportgagc  to  upwards  of  5oool> ;  but  the  trus- 
tees, 
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Cy  Pics.  tees,  expecting  a  large  increase  in  the  income  of  the 

Middlesex  estate  on  the  expiration  of  a  then  subsisting 

r 

17 Gc*.  a.c.71.  lease,  applied  again  to  parliament,  and  obtained  an  act, 
by  which  a  succession  of  trustees  was  provided  for;  and 
they  were  authorized,  by  a  sale  of  part  of  their  Middlesex 
estate,  and  by  other  means,  to  raise  10,0001.  and  to  apply 
that  sum  in  discharge  of  their  debt  of  50O01.  and  some 
other  debts  which  they  had  contracted ;  and  the  resi- 
due, together  with  the  annual  income  of  the  estate,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  charity,  under  the  rules  and  orders 
contained  in  this  acU 

It  also  constituted  the  trustees,  of  whom  Sir  Eardky 
•  Wilmot  *  was  one,  a  corporation,  by  the  style  of  "  The 
Trustees  of  the  Rugby  Charity  School,  founded  by 
Lawrence  Sheriff:"  authorised  them  to  purchase  lands 
in  mortmain,  not  exceeding  tool,  a  year;  to  use  acorn- 
mon  seal,  and  to  lay  before  the  court  of  Chancery  plans 
for  the  application  of  the  surplus  rents,  whenever  there 
should  be  occasion. 

It  also  directed,  that  when  the  trustees  should  be  re- 
duced to  eleven,  the  survivors  should  choose  new  trustees. 
That  thev  should  within  three  months  next  after  any 
vacancy,  appoint  a  head  master,  and  one  or  more  under 
masters  or  ushers,  with  salaries  ;  all  of  whom  should  be 
removeable  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  at  their 
meeting  in  August.  That  the  masters  should  be  pro- 
testants  of  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law  established: 
that  the  head  master  should  have  taken  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  That  the  masters  should 
instruct  the  boys  of  Rugby  and  Brownsover,  and  of  any 
Sf  the  villages  within  five  miles  of  Rugby,  gratis,  in  the 

♦  He  had  twice  declined  to  accept  the  seals,  and  resigned  bis  office  of 
chief-tusticc  of  the  Common  Picas  in  17  7 » -  He  was  the  author  of  this 
statute. 

principles 
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principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  morality,  and  good  Cy  Prei%* 
manners  ;  with  a  provision  for  superannuated  masters. 
And  it  gave  to  the  head  master  a  certain  allowance  out 
of  the  fund  for  every  foundation  scholar.  It  directed 
that  the  trustees  should  meet  quarterly!  on  the  first  Tues- 
days in  February,  May,  August,  and  November,  and 
bear  the  boys  examined ;  and  it  established  exhibitions, 
by  enabling  the  trustees,  from  time  to  time,  to  send 
eight  boys  to  any  of  the  colleges  or  halls  of  either  uni- 
versity, with  a  stipend  of  401.  each  for  seven  years,  in 
case  they  should  actually  reside  eight  months  in  the  year 
in  their  college. 

Under  the  regulations  of  this  act,  which  were  suited 
to  the  revenues  of  the  charity  at  the  time  it  was  passed, 
the  school  was  conducted  and  enlarged  with  considerable 
success  and  reputation  until  1808,  when  it  became  ne- 
cessary, aqd  the  funds  enabled  the  trustees,  to  make  great 
improvements  under  the  sanction  of  the  court. 

The  Middlesex  estate,  which  in  the  founder's  time 
was  "  a  close  of  pasture"  of  small  value,  had  been  since 
covered  with  eighty  houses,  two  mewses,  a  chapel,  and 
other  buildings,  forming  the  northern  end  of  Lamb's-* 
conduit-street,  part  of  Great  Ormond-  street,  and  several 
adjoining  streets  and  places.     And  about  the  year  1 804, 
the  rentaj  of  this  estate  alone  having  encreased  to  upwards 
of  20001.  a  year,  and  an  accumulation  having  been  made 
from  surplus  rents  to  the  amount  of  40,000U  3  per  cent. 
consols,  the  trustees,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
applied  to  the  lord-chancellor  for  an  extension  of  the  cha- 
rity; and  upon  stating  these  facts,  an  order  was  made 
on  the  14th  April,  1808,  authorizing  them  to  allow  the 
head  master  an   additional  sum   for   every  foundation 
scholar,  to  raise  a  sum  not  exceeding  14,0001.  and  apply 
\\  in  rebuilding  the  3chooJ,  erecting  a  dining-hall,  dormi- 
tories, 
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Cy  Pi*.  torics,  and  studies ;  and  to  increase  the  number  of  ex- 

hibitioners from  eight  to  twenty-one,  and  the  value  of 
the  exhibitions  from  401.  to  50l.  per  annum.  This  order 
was  carried  into  immediate  effect. 

A  part  of  the  founder's  beneficence  was  to  erect  and 
endow  Mms- houses  in  Rugby,  which  has  been  done  upon 
the  scite  of  the  old  school, 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  this  report  from  Mr.  Pugb, 
jun.  lately  one  of  the  scholars  on  this  foundation,  ash 
partly  appeared  in  Genu  M3g.  March,  1  pop. 
7V«  jun.  3a3.      George  Jarvis,  by  will  1790,  bequeathed  his  personal 
B     f8Hc  f  d  estate>  *n  tru8t»  f°r  such  number  of  poor  inhabitants  of 
v.  Adams,     a  parish,  in  such  proportions,  either  in  money,  provi- 
sions, physic,  and  clothes,  as  the  trustees  should  think 
fit,  for  the  better  support  and  maintenance  of  such  poor 
inhabitants :  and  the  dividends  of  other  part  of  his  per- 
sonal property  for  other  poor  inhabitants  of  another  parish; 
and  the  dividends  of  the  remaining  part,  for  the  poor  in- 
habitants for  another  parish  ;  and  the  residue  to  the  same 
charities;  but  that  none  should  be  applied  in  erecting 
any  public  or  other  building  whatsoever.   By  a  codicil  he 
explained,  that  the  dividends  only  of  the  property  should 
be  so  applied. 

The  trustees  filed  their  bill  for  an  account  and  cfirec- 
tions,  and  Lady  Twysden,  the  daughter,  as  next  of  kin, 
applied  to  have  the  legacies  declared  void.  By  the  decree, 
however,  they  were  permitted  to  present  a  scheme. 

The  report  stated  the  income  and  the  number  of  poor 
persons  in  each  parish.  The  trustees  proposed  a  scheme 
for  paying  stipulated  sums  for  the  charitable  purposes ; 
and  the  next  of  kin  proposed  a  sum  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  poor  of  the  three  parishes,  and  the  rest  to 
herself.  Lady  T.  excepted  to  the  report. 
The  lord-chancellor  deemed  her  plan  liable  to  many  of 

the 
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the  objections  capable  of  being  made  to  the  other ;  And  Cy  Pret. 
as  to  giving  the  surplus,  to  her,  in  that  state  of  the  record 
it  was  impossible;  for  such  purpose  could  not  be  said  to 
be  part  of  a  plan  for  distributing  in  charity  according  to 
the  will.     Her  claim  must  be  on  the  ground  that  the 
object  aimed  at  is  impracticable  in  fact,  or  which  is  the 
same  thing,  in  law  ;  and  that  the  property  being  undis- 
posed of,  she  is  entitled  as  next  of  kin.     As  to  the  plan 
of  the  trustees,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  arguments  of 
policy*    If  the  legislature  thinks  proper  to  give  the  power 
of  leaving  property  to  charitable  purposes,  recognised  by 
the  law  as  such,  however  prejudicial,  the  court  must 
administer  it.     If  it  is  right  to  put  bequests  of  personal 
property  to  charity  under  the  same  fetters  as  real  estate, 
that  is  for  the  k  gislature ;  and  courts  of  justice  must  act 
without  regard  to  the  impolicy  of  the  law.     It  cannot  be 
supposed  this  testator  was  unacquainted  with  the  state  of 
these  parishes;   the  will  being  made  only  three  years 
before  his  death.    If  he  had  been  asked  as  to  the  parti- 
cular mode  of  executing  his  plan,  he  would  probably 
have  been  under  as  much  difficulty  as  the  court  is.     In 
two  codicils  he  confirms  the  disposition  made  by  the  will. 
If  this  can  practically  be  carried  into  effect  in  point  of 
law,  there  is  so  little  objection,  that  the  court  is  bound 
to  give  it  effect.    The  testator  certainly  thought  so.     If 
that  is  founded  in  error,  Lady  Twysden,  the  daughter, 
would  have  more  to  do  to  get  at  the  surplus,  than  to  say, 
it  could  not  be  practically  applied.     She  must  Contend 
that  the  application  to  charity  must  be  precisely  as  it  is 
given  by  this  will— a  point  certainly  riot  settled ;  and 
that  could  not  be  settled  upon  these  exceptions.     If  her 
claim  was  grounded  not  upon  the  impracticability,  but 
upon  the  impolicy  of  the  object,  there  will  be  much  more 
difficulty  before  she  gets  rid  of  the  cy  pres  docririe :  upon 

mauv 
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Py  Prct.  many  of  the  cases,  particularly  De  Costa  v.  De  Pas,  im- 

■        puting  to  the  testator  a  general  intention  of  embalming 

hifr  memory,  as  Lord-chief-justice  Wilmvit  says.    Upon 

either  head^  therefore,  it  is  open  to  serious  argument, 

whether  she  can  take  it. 

Respecting  the  report,  his  lordship  said,  as  to  the  time 
and  proportions  he  has  altogether  confided  in  his  trustees, 
subject  to  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  to  be  exer- 
cised by  this  court ;  not  as  td  the  manner,  for  that  is 
prescribed  by  him.  I  construe  it  "  poor  inhabitants  not 
receiving  alms."  If  the  word  money  alone  had  been  in 
the  will,  it  could  pot  be  said  that  you  could  give  the 
money  to  the  poor  inhabitant,  enabling  him  to  purchase 
fuel,  provisions,  and  clothes  j  and  that  it  is  misapplied 
if  the  trustees  procured  those  necessaries^  and  with  his 
(consent  paid  for  them.  It  would  be  strong  to  make  that 
distinction.  The  words  provision,  physic,  and  clothes^ 
might  therefore  have  been  left  out  of  the  will.  I  look 
upon  them  rather  as  designating  to  the  trustees,  how 
they  were  to  apply  the  money,  than  as  actually  necessary. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  object  to  the  medicine*,  the 
testator  having  expressly  said,  money  laid  out  in  physic 
would  be  a  good  .application;  and  50l.  a  year  is  very  little 
for  so  many  poor  families.  As  to  fuel,  if  the  report 
proposed  to  advance  money  for  that  purpose,  that  would 
be  directly  within  the  words-,  and  the  court  will  not  dis- 
approve it,  if  the  purposes  of  the  plan  are  secured  by  the 
plan.  There  is  no  weight,  therefore,  in  that  objection 
to  the  plan,  merely  because  it  does  not  give  the  money 
for  that  purpose.  Then  clothes .  and  provisions  are  ex* 
pressly  within  the  will.  As  to  the  last  sums  in  the  re- 
port, I  agree  the  money  is  proposed  to  be  disposed  of  in 
a  more  useful  way  than  any  other.  The  question  is, 
whether  in  the  fair  sense  of  this  will,  if  money  is  given 

10 
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to  a  school -master  to  teach  a  poor  boy  reading  and  writ-  Cy  Pre*, 
ing,  that  is  an  abuse  of  the  charity,  or  an  advance  of 
money  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  will.  It  is 
very  erroneous  to  say  that  which  may  tend  to  make  it 
unnecessary  to  advance  to  that  boy,  or  his  parents, 
money,  provisions,  or  clothes,  in  future,  was  advanced 
contrary  to  the  will ;  the  advance  being  made  to  the  in* 
tent  that  he  would  have  that  education  that  would  enable 
bim  to  get  his  own  bread,  and  maintain  his  parents.  But 
Lady  T.  has  no  interest  in  that  question;  for  if  that  would 
be  wrong,  it  might  be  divided  among  the  others,  and  so 
disappoint  her. 

Next  as  to  apprenticing :  Suppose  the  master  for  a 
small  jee  covenants  to  maintain  the  boy,  would  it  be 
contrary. to  the  fair  exposition  of  such  a  will  to  advance 
that  money  to  that  person,  to  relieve  the  trust  from  an 
application  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  trust. 
If  the  money  was  given  to  the  boy  himself,  and  he  was 
to  pay  it  as  an  apprentice-fee,  that  wbuld  be  within,  the 
will;  and  the  only  alteration  in  the  report  would  be  in 
that  respect;  and  I  will  not  send  it  back  to  the  master  for 
that.  The  best  plan,  perhaps,  would  be  to  apply,  accord- 
ing to  their  notions,  from  time  to  time;  laying  their 
account  of  it  annually  before  the  master :  bin  I  cannot 
lay  trustees  under  those  difficulties.  Unless  Lady  T. 
therefore,  can  lay  before  the  court  a  plan  under  which 
she  can.  contend  for  a  distribution  of  the  property,  as  to 
part  of  it,  upon  this  principle,  that  the  testator  has  not 

« 

given  it  away,  she  is  not  very  usefully  for  herself  or  the 
charity  contending,  whether  a  payment  of  money  for  the 
benefit  of  a  poor  person  is,  within  the  strict  letter  of  this 
will,  a  payment  to  that  poor  person. 

Therefore  it  is  best,  upon  the,  whole,  to  confirm  the 
report ;  declaring  that  I  do  it,  conceiving  the  plan  therein 

contained 
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Cy  Pro.  contained  agreeable  to  the  true  construction  of  the  tes- 

tator's will.    AH  parties  must  have  their  costs,  as  be- 
tween attorney  and  client ;  and  Lady  T.  also. 
Atty.r.  Master,     Where  there  are  no  objects  remaining  to  take  benefit 
Lawrence,     of  *  charitable  corporation,  the  court  will  dispose  of  its 
Hjckaand-    revcnueg  according  to  a  scheme  to  be  presented  and  ap- 
sso&.  iao9«  proved  ;  and  probably  in  favour  of  a  county  hospital, 
which  is  an  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  <y  fires. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  by  her  patent,  dated  9th  Mar.  in  the 
25th  year  of  her  reign,  reciting,  that  she  being  informed 
that  at  a  place  called  St.  Lawrence  de  Ponitboyt,  in  the 
parish  of  Bodmin,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  there  bid 
been  of  long  time  a  great  company  of  Inzer  people, 
esteemed  by  the  name  of  the  Prior  and  Brethren  and 
Sisters,  but  never  by  the  said  queen,  or  any  of  her  pro- 
genitors, so  incorporate.  And  further,  that  divers  per* 
sons,  of  their  charitable  disposition,  had  given  unto  the 
said  leprous  ptople  divers  lands  and  tenements,  by  that 
name  of  corporation,  which  they  of  long  time  by  coloar 
thereof  enjoyed;  and  then  thereby  maintained  the  num- 
ber of  S6  leprous  people,  to  the  great  avail  of  all  her 
majesty's  subjects,  inhabiting  thereabouts  within  the 
said  county  of  Cornwall :  her  majesty,  to  the  end  that 
the  said  charitable  act  might  remain  inviolate,  and  might 
not  be  defeated  thereafter,  but  such  number  of  leprous 
people  maintained  as  theretofore  had  been,  of  her  grace 
especial  certain  knowledge,  and  meer  motion,  for  herself, 
her  heirs,  and  successors,  did  give  and  grant,  and  did 
thereby  notify  and  declare,  that  her  will  and  intent  was, 
that  the  said  laser  people,  and  all  other  which  from 
thenceforth  should  be  in  the  said  house  called  St.  Lav* 
rence  de  Pontcboye,  in  Bodmin,  should  be  called  and 
known  by  the  name  of  The  Hospital  or  Alms-houses  of 
JEH*.  Queen  of  England  of  St.  Lawrence  de  Ponteboye, 
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in  tbs  parish  of  Bodmin,  and  should  from  thenceforth  for  fcy 
ever  be  and  consist  of  a  master  or  governor,  and  $9  poor 
men  and  women,   being   leprous  people:    and  further 
granted  unto  the  said  laaer  people,  that  they  should  be 
incorporate,  and  made  a  body  corporate  for  ever,  by  the 
name  of  the  master  or  governor,  and  the  brethren  and 
sisters  of  the  said  hospital,  and  remain  one  body,  by  that 
name,  incorporate  forever  j  and  by  that  name  should  soe 
and  be  sued,  and  otherwise  perform  and  receive  all  and 
every  other  thing  that  any  body- corporate  might  do,  fee. 
and  nominated,  Btc.  one  Lewes  Kssssll  to  be  the  first 
master  or  governor  there;  and  the  rest  of  the  poor  people 
that  then  were  in  and  of  the  same  lazer-faduse,  should 
be  the  first  brethren  and  sisters  there :  and  willed  thai  it 
should  from  time  to  time  be  in  the  free  election  of  thfe 
master  or  governor,  brethren  and  sisters,  lying  or  remain- 
ing, or  of  the  most  part  of  them,  to'  make  choice  dr  elec- 
tion, from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  any  of  the  said 
brethren  and  sisters  should  die  or  depart  the  said  hospital, 
to  elect  or  choose  others  in  their  place,  to  be  of  their 
corporation  and  fellowship,  so  that  the  fuH  number  of 
40,   and  no  more,   should  be  there  cowtinuing.    And 
likewise,  upon  the  death  or  departure  of  every  master  or 
governor  of  the  said  hospital,  that  the  brethren  or  sisters, 
or  the  most  part  of  them  remaining,  should,  from  time  to 
time,  make  choice  of  a  new  master  or  governor;  and 
that  such  choice  should  remain  good  and  stable]  arid  the 
person  so  elected  should  be  and  continue  their  master  of 
governor:  and  also  the  said  master,  brethren,  and  sisters 
should,  twice  every  day,  assemble  themselves  together, 
and  use  sooh  prayers  as  were  then  appointed  in  the  church 
of  Eagfamd,  and  shotfld,  in  their  prayers,  pray  for  the 
prosperous  estate  rf  her  said  majesty,  her  heirs,  and  suc-< 
cessore :  and  did  thereby  further  give,  grant,  and  confirm 

%  unto 
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Cy  Pita,  unto  the  said  master,  &c.  and  their  successors,  all  die 

mansion-house  wherein  the  said  lazer  people  then  dwdt, 
with  the  lands  and  mills,  and  two  fairs  therein  described, 
to  hold  the  same,  to  them  and  their  successors  for  evtr, 
To  the  only  use  of  the  said  master  governor,  and  brethren 
and  sisters,  and  their  successors,  for  ever  ;  to  be  holdenof 
the  said  queen,  her  heirs  and  successors,  as  of  her  duchy 
of  Cornwall,  in  free  socage,  and  not  in  eapite  by  fealty 
only,  and  such  yearly  rents  as  had  been  theretofore  paid  for 
the  same  for  all  manner  of  services  and  demands.  And  it 
was  thereby  ordered,  that  the  said  master,  &c.  should  for 
ever  provide  and  maintain  a  good  and  convenient  minister 
to  say  the  divine  service  then  used  within  the  church  of 
England,  within  the  chapel  of  the  said  lazer-house,  and 
to  minister  the  sacrament  there,  as  theretofore  in  her 
majesty's  time  the  same  had  most  commonly  been  used: 
and  it  was  thereby  provided,  that  if  at  any  time  there- 
after any  controversy  or  suit  should  happen  between  the 
said  master  or  governor,  brethren  and  sisters,  touching 
any  lease  or  estate  theretofore  made,  or  pretended  to  be 
made,  of  any  of  the  premises  granted  before  the  said  let- 
ters-patent to  the  said  master  or  governor,  brethren  and 
sisters,  of  tbe  said  hospital,  and  any  other  person  or 
persons;  and  that  information  thereof  should  be  given 
or  complaint  made  to  the  lord-treasurer  of  England,  and 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time  being;  if 
thereupon  the  said  master,  &c.  should  not,  from  time 
to  time,  observe  such  order  and  direction  at  should  in 
that  case  be  made  by  the  said  lord-treasurer  and  chan- 
cellor of  tbe  Exchequer  for  the  time  being,  that  than 
and  from  thenceforth  the  said  letters-patent,  concerning 
only  such  parts  of  the  premises  for  which  such  order 
and  direction  should  be  made,  and  should  not  be  observed, 
should  be  utterly  void  and.  of  no  effect 

to 
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An  information  was  filed  in  Hilary  term,  1801,  stating  cr  Pre*, 
the  charter,  and  that  the  leprosy  for  which  this  hospital 
was  erected  had  for  many  years  past  ceased,  and  there 
had  not  been  found  a  sufficient  number  of  laser  or 
leprous  people  to  constitute  a  governor  and  99  brethren 
and  sisters  of  that  corporation;  and  for  a  considerable 
length  of  years  a  very  small  number  of  persons  had  been 
able  to  set  up  any  claim  to  entitle  them  to  the  benefit 
of  this  charity;  and  that  the  hospital  and  its  estates  were 
now  worth  about  1501.  yearly  value,  and  the  greater  part 
had  been  let  by  the  governor,  fee.  on  lease  for  years 
determinable  on  lives,  at  a  fine  and  small  reserved  or 
nominal  rent  j  and  the  rest  was  in  the  tenure  of  defendant 
Hicks  and  others.  That  the  true  object  and  intent  of  the 
charitable  institution  having  become  extinct,  or  nearly 
extinct  and  defeated,  it  was  insisted  that  the  corporation 
ought  to  be  deemed  as  dissolved,  and  the  revenues  to  be 
applied  to  some  charitable  institution,  agreeably  to  the 
letters-patent,  and  the  donor's  intention,  or  as  near 
thereto  as  circumstances  would  pertnk,  and  as  the  court 
should  direct ;  and  prayed  an  account  of  the  revenues  to 
-be  taken,  &c.  and  a  scheme  to  be  laid  before  the  court  . 

For  the  defendant  it  was  insisted,  that  it  had  not 
wholly  railed;  that  Hicks  had  been  duly  elected  one  of 
the  brethren,  and  Howell  a  sister;  and  they  claimed  thp 
revenues,  although  they  were  the  sole  object?. 

Hicks  by  his  answer  stated,  that  the  corporation  had 
eontinued  from  the  date  of  the  letters-patent,  and  held 
the  lands  in  question,  but  admitted  that  there  had  not 
been -for  many  years  past,  nor  was  there  then  a  sufficient 
or  nearly  sufficient  number  of  lazers  or  Leprous  people  to 
be  found  to  constitute  a  governor  and  30  brethren  and 
sisters ;  and  that  for  so  years  pa^st  and  upwards,  there  had 
not  been  more  than  10  or  13  person*  wfeo  had  set  up  any 
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Cy  Pr«.  claim  to  the  benefit  of  the  institution,  as  part  of  such 

corporation,  and  that  there  were  than  only  four  or  five 
claimants;  that  the  supposed  improved  rents  of  the 
hospital  arid  lands  might  amount  to  about  1001.  p* 
annum*  That  some  of  the  charity4ands  bad  been  let  by 
the  governors  on  leases  for  99  years,  determinable  on 
lives  for  fines  certain  j  and  other  parts  for  terms  for  fines 
certain,  and  at  reserved  rente;  and  other  parts  were  let 
at  reserved  rents,  without  fine* 

That  he  then  held  one  lease  at  a  rent  of  211.  but  did 
not  claim  any  other  benefit  in  the  revenues  of  the  hospital 
or  lands ;  and  denied  that  he  had  ever  pretended  the  con 
poration  was  now  filled  up,  but  believed  the  contrary  to 
be  true ;  and  denied  that  be  had  been  elected  master,  er 
qualified  so  to  be,  or  entitled  to  receive  the  rents,  except 
as  to  his  lease*  That  one  Richard  Gosty  the  last  governor, 
who  lately  died*  having  been  apprehensive  that  after  has 
death  the  management  of  the  hospital  would  fall  into  im- 
proper hands,  bad  requested  Hicks  to  take  that  oicr 
upon  him,  Tor  the  benefit  of  the  surviving  members, 
which  Hicks  then  promised ;  but  after  Goas's  dead* 
finding  some  of  the  surviving  members  to  be  very  trouble* 
some,  he  declined  acting  as  such  governor,  and  now  dis- 
claimed any  right  to  that  office,  or  to  being  a  member  of 
the  corporation,  or  to  have  any  right  or  interest  in  say 
of  the  charity-lands  or  revenues,  except  bis  lease, 

Edward  Howell,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife*  other  de- 
fendants, by  answer  stated,  that  in  1 795,  RicbardGoss, 
pretending  to  be  master  or  governor,  and  four  other  per- 
sons, pretending  to  be  brethren  and  sisters*  and  aeistd 
of  the  lands,  and  to  have  power  to  sell  one  share  of  the 
"profits  thereof,  she,  with  her  then  husband's  conseat,  in 
her  then  name  of  Evans,  contracted  with  them  for  aacb 
Share  at  15l.  and  that  by  bargain  and  sale,  which  ate 

set 
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set  forth,  the  dame  was  conveyed  to  her  as  Elisabeth  Cy  Pre*. 
Evans  for  gg  years,  if  she  should  so  long  live.  That  said 
Evans  died,  and  she  afterwards  married  defendant  Howell* 
and  they  enjoyed  the  lands  so  granted  to  her ;  and  this 
without  any  notice  that  the  corporation  was  liable  to  be 
deemed  in  this  court  as  dissolved. 

It  was  urged  at  the  hearing,  on  the  part  of  the  relators,  a  d.  is 03. 
that  this  hospital  had  become  very  obnoxious,  not  only 
to  the  neighbourhood,  but  also  to  the  county  in  general, 
having  been  converted  into  a  receptacle  for  all  sorts  of  idle 
and  disorderly  people ;  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  county 
were  desirous  of  having  it  dissolved,  and  its  revenues 
applied  to  the  county  hospital. 

It  war  contended  that  the  founder  might  have  been  the 
original  grantor  of  the  property,  which  was  only  held  of 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  that  such  was  at  that  time 
no  new  tenure :  therefore  the  court  might  take  it  that  the 
queen  was  possessed  of  lands  held  of  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall. That  this  was  like  the  failure  of  a  trustee;  where 
there  is  no  one  in  whom  the  legal  estate  is  vested,  Co.  Lit.  13. 
it  vests  in  the  donor,  but  clothed  with  a  trust,  and 
therefore  the  application  was  to  the  court  for  directions. 
The  master  had  not  only  found  the  corporation  to 
be  dissolved  and  all  the  objects  failed*  but  that  none 
existed. 

Then,  although  from  circumstances  a  legal  purpose 
could  not  be  executed,  the  court  could  execute  it  cr 
*kbs,  either  by  sign  manual,  or  by  scheme,  as  in  Mog* 
gridge  v.  Thackwell. 

That  this  court  could  not  make  the  corporation  void 5 
that  at  law  it  was  gone,  and  had  reverted  to  the  donor— 
but  in  equity  it  subsisted. 

The  cases  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  Foundling 
hospital  are,  that  if  there  be  a  legal  purpose,  which  from 

z  3  circumstances 
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Cy  Pres:  sircunistances  could  be  executed,  the  court  will  carry  k 

;  Vezey,  so.      into  execution  cy  fires. 

MoaoRiDOE  v.  Thackwell  established  thisprin*» 
ciple,  that  when  there  is  a  general  indefinite  purpose,  not 
fixing  itself  upon  any  object  of  disposition,  the  charity 
is  in  the  king  by  sign  manual :  but  where  the  execution 
is  to  be  by  a  trustee,  with  general  or  some  objects  pointed 
out,  there  the  court  will  take  the  administration  of  tht 
trust. 

It  was  insisted  that  it  was  void :  that  the  case  of  a 
trustee  escheats :  the  court  looks  at  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  upon  those  facts  declares  upon  the  equity) 
then  whether  the  sign  manual  or  a  scheme.  Suppose 
the  trust  to  escheat,  there  is  no  equity  against  the  crown. 
That  it  might  be  contended  that  if  lands  are  given  to  a 
corporate  body,  and  it  is  dissolved,  they  will  revert  to 

Atty.  t.  Ld.      tne  donor    and  not  escheat.     Corporations  for  a  charity 

Gower,  1740.  *  . 

9  Mod.  220.  are  but  trustees.  In  a  bill  on  behalf  of  a  charity,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  make  the  terre-tenants  parties.  If  a 
common  person  or  persons,  with  possessions  of  small 
value,  found  ah  abbey,  and  the  king  afterwards  endow 
it  with  great  possessions,  yet  the  common  person  is  the 

o  Viner,  377.  founder.  He  that  gives  the  first  possession  to  any  cor- 
poration is  the  founder.  If  lands  be  given  to  an  abbot, 
and  his  successors,  if  the  abbot  and  all  the  convent  die, 
so  that  the  body-politic  is  dissolved,  the  donor  shall  have 

Co.  Lit.  is  b.  his  land  again,  and  not  the  lord  by  escheat  The  law 
annexes  such  condition  in  law  to  every  such  gift  or 
grant. 

ii  June,  iso5.      By  the  decree  Sir  W.  Grant,  master  of  the  rolls,  directed 

Rolls.  m 

-  an  inquiry,  whether  there  were  any  persons  then  living  who 
were  members  of  the  corporation,  &c.;  whether  there 
were  any  other  persons  who  were  entitled,  or  claimed  to 
become  members  thereof;  the  master  to  take  an  account 

of 
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of  the  estates,  and  inquire  whether  they  were  held  by  Cy  Pres. 
any,  and  what  leases,  or  in  whose  occupation,  and  at 
what  rents,  and  to  state  any  special  circumstances,  &c. 

The  master,  by  his  report,  stated  the  charter,  but  that  a*  June,  iso*. 
there  was  not  then,  nor  for  a  long  time  past  had  been, 
a   sufficient   or    nearly  sufficient  number  of  lazers  .or 
leprous  people  to  be  found  to  constitute  a  governor  and 
89  brethren  and  sister*,  and  that  a  very  small  number 
had  set  up  a  claim  to  the  benefit  of  the  hospital.     That 
advertisements  had  been  published  for  all  persons  claim* 
ing  to  come  in,  and  several  persons  had  proved  their 
claims  to  small  annuities  granted  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
lands,  under  the  common  seal  of  the  corporation,  and 
leases  also  for  99  years  on  lives ;  and  by  which  it  appear- 
ed, that  in  1790,  there  were  only  three  brethren  and  four 
sisters,  besides  the  master;  in  1795  there  were  only  one 
brother  and  three  sisters,  besides  the  master;  in  1800 
only  one  brother  and  one  sister,  besides  the  master ;  and 
that  it  did  not  appear  that  any  others,  except  these  thtee 
persons,  claimed,  or  appeared  to  be  proper  objects  of  the 
charity,  or  had  been  admitted  to,  or  considered  as  brothers 
or  sisters  of  the  said  hospital;  but  that  the  other  claimants 
claimed  annuities,  &c.  for  valuable  considerations  paid 
by  them  to  the  .persons  claiming  to  be  master,  brethren 
and  sisters,  under  some  agreement  made  between  them ; 
and  under  those  circumstances  it  did  not  appear  that  there 
were  any  persons  then  living  who  were  members  of  the 
said  corporation,  or  entitled  so  to  be. 

That  Hicks  held  a  repairing  lease,  dated  5th  Dec.  1 799, 
of  part  of  the  charity  lands,  under  the  common  seal,  for 
21  years,  in  consideration  of  451.  at  the  rent  of  fill. 
And  the  master  found  that  part  of  the  hospital  revenues 
consisted  of  two  fairs,  the  tolls  of  which  yielded  fiol. 
which  Hicks  had  received :  and  that  he  had  been  in  the 

z  4  immediate 
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Cf  Pret.  immediate  occupation  of  spme  parts  of  the  charity  lands, 

and  in  the  receipt  of  the    rent's  and  prdfits  of  other 
part*  thereof,  and  occupied  by  him. 

This  cause  was  entered  at  the  rolls  for  further  direc- 
tions upon  this  report,  and  upon  the  hearing  it  was 
contended,  on  the  part  of  the  relators,  that  by  tbe 
words  of  the  charter  the  effect  was  to  make  the  laser 
people  a  body  corporate,  and  to  confirm  to  them  those 
lands ;  and  as  to  the  validity  of  the  leases  and  deeds, 
mentioned  in  the  master's  report,  according  to  the  case 
4  T.  Rep.  8io.  ©f  the  King  v.  Bellringer,  there  not  having  been  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  corporation  required  by  the 
charter  when  any  of  those  deeds  were  executed,  the 
corporation  was  in  fact  dissolved,  and  therefore  they  wot 
Itot  only  incapable  of  electing  new  members,  but  of  doing 
-  any  corporate  act  j  so  that  all  those  deeds  became  void. 
The  corporation  was  to  consist  of  a  governor  and  39 
poor  men  and  women  being  leprous. 

The  case  above-mentioned  arose  upon  an  information 
in  nature  of  a  quo  warranto^  calling  on  defendant  to 
•ittsw  by  w^at  right  he  claimed  to  be  a  capital  burgess,  of 
the  number  cjf  24,  in  one  borough  of  Bodmin.  It  was 
determined,  that  where  a  charter  of  incorporation  required 
that  the  mayor,  &c.  and  the  common  council  for  the 
lime  being)  or  the  major  part  of  them,  should  elect,  and 
the  cornrnon  council  was  declared  to  be  a  definite  body 
Consisting  of  36  \  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  most 
meet  to  form  an  elective  assembly ;  and  that  if  the  cor- 
jwraliifi  t)c  so  reduced  as  that  so  many  do  not  remain,  dq 
flection  can  be  had  at  all.  fl^v.  Bellringcr,  4  T.Bep. 
aiO—  See  5  Burr.  2598.  Cowp.  248.  557.  3  T.  fiep. 
*99-  879-     CaUL  315. 

And  therefore  it  was  urged,  that  the  different  deeds 
and  leases  should  be  declared  void,  ant)  that  it  should  be 

feferctl 
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referred  to  the  master  to  approve  of  a  scheme  for  the  Cy  Pre* 
Ait  are  appropriation  of  the  revenues  of  the  feirs  and  estates 
of  the  corporation,  and  an  account  to  be  taken  of  the 
rents  and  profits  received  by  Hides,  and  all  costs  to  be 
paid  by  him  out  of  the  rents  in  his  hands,  if  sufficient, 
and  to  pay  any  surplus  into  court.  But  bis  Honour  took 
an  objection,  that  the  court  had  not  power  to  interfere, 
but  that  the  charter  being  by  grant  from  the  crown,  when 
the  object  of  the  charity  ceased,  it  reverted  to  the  crown ; 
and  he  thought  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  would  be 
an  application  to  the  chancellor  as  visitor  for  the  crown, 
and  referred  to  Attorney  v.  Smori.  I2j?i«! 

The  cause  stood  over ;  and  upon  a  consultation  with 
the  then  Attorney-general,  it  was  thought  adviseable  to 
set  it  down  before  the  chancellor*  When  k  came  on  be- 
fore Lord  Erskine,  his  lordship  thought  it  necessary  that 
the  Prmte  of  Wales  should  be  made  a  party  to  the  suit,  j^  1800^ 
jt  being  doubted,  whether,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
corporation,  the  lands  did  not  revert  to  him  as  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  not  to  the  Crown ;  and  also  to  make  all 
the  persons  who  had  claimed  before  the  master  parties, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  the  cause  should  stand  over,  with 
liberty  for  the  relators  to  amend  their  information,  oi 
to  file  a  supplemental  iqformation,  as  they  should  be 
advised. 

And  his  lordship  said,  he  thought  the  information  was 
properly  filed,  that  there  was  nothing  here  with  regard  to 
the  kiqg  in  his  visitatorial  capacity.  The  question  was,  to 
whom  the  lands  reverted,  whether  to  the  crown  or  else- 
where* If  elsewhere,  it  would  be  most  unjust  not  to  have 
the  other  parties,  though  it  might  be  as  clear  as  the  sun, 
fhey  could  have  nothing  to  shew  against  the  proceeding. 

A    supplemental    information  was  accordingly  filed  Nov.  ism, 
against  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  different  claimants 
mentioned  in  the  report, 

The 
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Cypres,  The  Prince  of  Wales,  by  his  answer,  alleged,  that  by 

the  statute  of  n  Edw.  HI.  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of 
England,  who  should  be  inheritable  to  the  kingdom  of 
England,  should  be  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  that  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall  should  always  be  from  thenceforth  to 
the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England,  who  should  be 
the  next  heir  of  the  aforesaid  kingdom,  and  that  the  afore* 
aaid  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England  should  hold  and 
enjoy  towards  their  maintenance,  and  for  the  support  of 

9 

their  princely  state  and  dignity,  all  the  whole  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  and  all  castles,  honours,  lordships,  manors, 
lands,  tenements,  and  all  other  hereditaments  to  the  said 
duchy  belonging  or  appertaining,  or  reputed  or  taken 
to  be  part,  parcel,  or  member  of  the  said  duchy,  and  that 
tjbe  said  late  King  Edward  1IU  in  the  aforesaid  parlia- 
ment, held  in  the  said  11th  year  of  his  reign  by  his  cer- 
tain charter  made  with  the  common  assent  and  council 
of  the ,  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  others  of  the  king's 
council  in  the  said  parliament  called  together,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same  parliament  had  given  to  fid- 
ward,  then  Earl  of  Chester 9  his  first  begotten  son,  the 
name  and  honor  of  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  him  in  the 
dukedom  of  Cornwall  established,  and  by  the  same  his 
charter,  with  the  common  assent  and  council  aforesaid, 
gave  and  granted  to  his  said  son,  in  the  name  and  title  of 
the  duchy  aforesaid,  and  under  the  name  and  honour 
of  duke  of  the  said  place,  divers  castles,  boroughs, 
towns,  manors,  honors,  lands,  tenements,  and  other 
hereditaments.  To  have  and  to  hold  to  the  same 
duke,  and  to  the  first  begotten  son  of  him  and  his  heirs, 
kings  of  England,  and  of  the  same  place,  dukes  in  the 
kingdom  of  England  thereunto  succeed,  together  with 
the  knights'  fees,  advowsons  of  churches,  abbeys,  priories* 
hospitals,  chapels,  and  with  hundreds,  fishing,  forests, 
chases,  [forks,  woods,  warrens,  fairs,  markets,  liberties, 

free 
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free  customs,  wards,  reliefs,  escheats,  and  services  of  CyPra. 
tenants,  as  well  free  as  villains,  and  all  other  things  to 
the  aforesaid  castles,  boroughs,  towns,  manors,  honors, 
lands,  tenements,  and  other  hereditaments  howsoever  be* 
longing  or  appertaining  of  the  aforesaid  King  Edward  JIL 
and  his  heirs  for  ever  ;  and  the  said  late  King  JJdw.  III. 
by  his  charter  aforesaid,  in  parliament  aforesaid*  with 
the  common  consent  aforesaid,  and  by  authority  of  that 
parliament,  the  aforesaid  premises  with  their  appurte- 
nances to  the  said  duchy  annexed,  and  united  to  remain 
to  the  said  duchy  for  ever,  so  as  from  the  said  duchy  at 
stay  time  by  so  means  that  they  should  be  separated, 
i^or  to  any  other  or  others  than  to  the  dukes  of  the  same 
place  by  the  aforesaid  late  king  or  his  heirs  should  be 
given,  or  any  ways  granted,  so  also  that  the  aforesaid 
duke  and  other  dukes  of  the  same  place  deceasing,  and 
the  son  or  sons  to  whom  the  aforesaid  duchy,  by  color  of 
the  grants  aforesaid,  should  belong  not  appearing,  the  said 
duchy,  with  the  aforesaid  castles  and  other  the  premises, 
should  revert  to  the  said  late  king  or  his  heirs  kings  of 
England,  and  of  his  heirs  kings  of  England  to  be  holden 
until  any  of  such  son  or  sons  of  the  said  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land hereditably  to  succeed  should  appear  as  is  aforesaid, 
to  whom  successively  the  said  duchy,  with  the  appurte- 
jaances,  the  aforesaid  late  king*  for  him  and  his  heirs, 
granted  and  willed  to  be  delivered,  to  be  holden  of  the 
said  king  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  as  is  before  expressed : 
that  he  was  by  virtue  of  such  statute  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  had  been  informed  and  believed,  that  no  heirs  of  the 
original  donors  of  the  said  lands,  belonging  to  such  body 
corporate,  could  be  discovered,  and  he  believed  there 
were  none  such,  and  that  the  said  corporation  had  been 
dissolved  by  the  means  stated  in  the  master's  report,  &c. 
and  therefore  insisted,  that  the  lands  belonging  to  the 

said 
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CjPkts.  sa*id  corporation  had  escheated  to  him  as  Duke  of  Corn- 

wall,'the  same  by  the  said  letters-patent  of  her  majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth,  being  granted  to  be  held  as  of  the  said 
duchy  j  but  in  case  under  and  by  virtue  of  such  reserva- 
tion he  was  not  entitled  to  the  same,  he  insisted  proper 
directions  ought  to  be  given  to  enquire  what  lands  be* 
longed  to  the  said  body  corporate,  and  of  whom  and  by 
what  tenures  the  same  were  originally  held,  and  whether 
the  same  were  not  held  of  the  said  duchy  of  Cornwall, 
or  of  any  manors  or  honors  thereto  annexed ;  and  in  a* 
they  were  so  held  at  the  time  of  making  the  said  act  of 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  his  majesty  King  Edward  IH. 
then  he  submitted  that  the  same  could  not  be  separated 
therefrom,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  same  by  es- 
cheat, and  he  hoped  that  all  his  right  would  be  dqly  pre* 
served,  be. 

The  other  parties,  by  their  answers,  insisted  that  valu- 
able considerations  had  been  given  for  their  securities, 
*nd  claimed  the  benefit  of  them. 

Upon  the  hearing  of  the  original   and  supplemental 

information,  the  counsel  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  suggested 

so  July,  180*.   the  propriety  of  a  conference  with  his  Majesty's  Attorney* 

general,  whether  he  would  contest  the  right  of  the  prince, 

and  therefore  the  cause  was  ordered  to  stand  over. 

It  did  not  appear  by  the  charter,  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
ever  intended  that  the  number  of  the  members  of  this 
corporation  should  increase,  or  that  she  would  augment 
the  estates  by  which  the  charity  was  endowed,  and  they 
were,  probably,  the  same  which  had  been  originally  held 
by  the  prior  and  brethren  of  the  ancient  foundation ;  bat 
that  they  should  be  held  "  as  of  her  duchy  of  Cornwall/' 
These  words  could  scarcely  create  any  descriptive  mean- 
ing, such  as  that  they  should  be  held  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  any  other  lands  in  that  duchy,  because  the  duchy 

in 
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in  its  various  parts  embraced   many  different  kinds  of  Cy  Pr«* 
teoere,  and  this  grant  limits  that  these  lands  should  be 
held  in  free  socage,  kc. ;  therefore  it  is  fair  to  conclude, 
that  her  meaning  was,  that  they  should  be  held  as  part 
of  her  duchy  by  those  of  her  heirs  and  successors,  who 
should  hold  the  duchy.    Now  in  this  she  does  not  appear 
to  have  annexed  any  new  right  to  the  duchy,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  lands  were  to  be  held  by  "  such  rents 
u  had  been   thentofore  paid ;  from  which   words,  in 
connexion  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  charter,  which, 
u  to  property,  may  be  considered  merely  as  a  confirming 
grant,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  lands  had  been 
previously   held  of  the    duchy  subject  to  those  rents  : 
whit  those  rents  were  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  for 
although  a  very1  large  portion  of  the  landed  property 
throughout   the  county  of  Cornwall,,  exclusive  of  the 
various  manors,  wholly  belonging  to  the  duchy,  was 
anciently  held  by  military  service,  to  be  rendered  to  the 
castles  and  honors  of  Launceston  and  Trernaton,  or  by 
rents,  in  lie*  of  such  service  collected  by  the  fcodary  and 
escheator  of  the  duchy,  to  an  annual  amount  that  shews 
the  number  of  rents  to  have  been  considerable,  vet  only 
twoof  these  rents  now  continue  to  be  paid,  the  rest  having 
long  since  been  lost,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
office  of  feodary  and  escheator  having  ceased  upon  the 
abolition  of  military   tenures  by  12  Car.  II.  c.  24%     It 
would  have  been  therefore  correct  for  the  counsel  of  his 
Royal  Highness*  to  contend  that  these  lands  had  escheat- 
ed to  him ;  and  if  any  doubt  remained  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  his  right,  the  dufchy  charter  of  the  17  of  March, 
11  Edw.  III.  A.  D.  1337,  might  have' been  referred  to, 
wherein  escheats  are  particularly  mentioned,  among  vari- 
ous rights  and  privileges  conveyed  to  the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall; an  exemplification  of  this  charter,  taken  5th  of 

March, 
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plification  of  this  charter  is  deposited  in  the  duchy  office,  CyPres. 
and  is  printed  in  the  parliament  rolls,  38  Hen.  VI.  vol.  v. 
fo.  360,  whereby  the  right  to  escheats  granted  by  the  first 
charter,  as  to  lands  held  of  the  duchy  in  particular,  was, 
by  this  2d  charter,  extended  to  whatever  was  held  of  the 
crown  throughout  the  county  of  Cornwall. 

Upon  the  further  hearing  of  this  cause  before ^Lord  4  Mar.  1809. 
Eldon,  chancellor,  the  question  was,  to  whom  these 
lands  revert,  as  the  right  heirs  of  the  original  donor  could 
not  be  found :  and  whether  they  would  revert  clothed 
with  a  trust  for  charity,  so  as  to  entitle  the  court  Iq  inter- 
fere. 

Agar,  for  the  defendant  Hicks,  contended,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  this  court,  if  there  are  trustees  of 
a  charity,  the  court  may  direct  the  charity  :  but  this  is  a 
gift  to  a  corporation,  and  if  that  corporation  be  dissolved, 
the  charity  lands  must  revert  to  the  donor,  or  his  heirs-* 
at-law.  But  in  this  case  Hicks  holds  a  lease  from  the 
corporation.  The  master,  by  his  report,  states,  that 
there  are  not  now  a  sufficient  number  of  members  to 
make  a  corporation/  for  the  charter  limited  the  charity  to 
not  more  than  40 ;  but  the  charter  did  not  say,  that  if 
ever  there  should  not  be  more  than  $0  members,  the  corr . 
poration  should  be  dissolved  :  nor  is  there  any  evidence 
to  shew  that  it  was  not  a  corporation  suflScient  to  grant 
this  lease.  The  question  will  be,  whether  as  the  num- 
ber is  reduced  below  that  limit,  and  that  there  being  no 
members,  the  charity-lands  so  granted  should  now  revert 
to  the  heirs-at-law  of  the  donors,  as  the  only  persons 
now  entitled. 

It  is  proposed  to  refer  to  the  master  to  receive  a  scheme 
for  another  charity,  and  to  take  an  account  of  the  rents 
and  profits:  but  who  can  eject  Hicks  from  his  possession ; 
no  ejectment  can  be  brought  by  a  receiver  without  leave 
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Cy  Pr«.  of  the  court.    The  heirs  of  the  dooor  have  not  been 

made  parties  to  the  information,  which  should  have  been 
done,  if  they  now  set  up  any  claim  to  the  lands  in 
question.  The  court  will  not  admit  them,  but  observe 
the  direct  charity ;  and  an  advertisement  should  be  direct* 
ed  to  call  for  them. 

There  is  no  reason  to  order  an  account  of  the  rents 
and  profits,  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  in  bang 
>— be  is  merely  a  lessee. 

Young  insisted,  that  if  the  heirs-at-law  of  the  donor  do 
not  come  in,  the  crown  takes,  or  the  Duke  of  Cornwall 
That  defendant  Howell  had  advanced  a  small  sum  of 
money  upon  security  of  his  lease,  and  claimed  to  be  paid 
in  the  first  instance.  It  was  an  interest  due  to  the  public 
that  something  should  be  done  for  the  charity,  rather 
than  it  should  be  suffered  entirely  to  fall  away. 

Richards  contended,  there  had  been  a  decree  already 
on  this  information,  and  on  that  ground  with  other*,  it 
must  be  sustained.  This  was  originally  a  gift  of  the 
crown  to  a  corporation  for  charitable  uses ;  or  more  pro- 
bably the  gift  of  several  persons,  who  were  afterwards 
incorporated  by  the  crown;  for  it  is  recited,  that  u  divers 
persons  had  given  divers  lands/'  See.  Perhaps  it  might 
have  been  a  gift  by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  $  the  corpora- 
tion, therefore,  took  the  lands  given  as  trustees  for  the 
charity,  which,  whether  it  fail  or  not  aa  to  the  legal 
estate,  the  lands  once  gfven  to  charity,  must  ever  remain 
to  charity ;  and  herein  a  distinction  has  been  always  ob- 
served between  estates  in  general,  and  those  appropriated 
for  charity :  in  general,  for  defect  of  heirs,  estates 
escheat  to  the  crown — but  a  charity  subsists ;  and  the 
crown  or  the  lord  of  the  manor  takes  the  land  subject  to 
charity.  Now  it  is  to  be  considered  whether  the  crown 
Shall  dispose  of  it  s    to  whomsoever  the  land  may  revert, 
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the  charity,  or  a  similar  one,  must  subsist.    Now  as  this  Cy  Pre* 
charity  fails,  the  information  prays  that  a  similar  one 
may  be  substituted. 

Hicks  has  a  lease  which  no  one  ought,  to  have  taken, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  corporation :  he  cannot  be  lessee 
and  trustee.  In  the  Grantham  case,  one  object  of  the 
information  was  to  set  aside  leases  which  were  void,  and 
an  abuse  of  the  charity  trust,  and  the  lessee  to  account 
for  the  rents  and  profits  from  a  certain  period*  Jt  is  ad- 
mitted there  is  no  legal  estate :  but  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  legal  estate,  that  not  being  necessary  to 
establish  the  charity.  In  a  recent  case  of  Bradford,  no 
parsons  could  exchange  the  legal  estate,  until  it  was 
authorised  by  an  act  of  parliament.  Persons  are  now 
feeding  upon  the  charily  lands,  who  are  not  the  objects 
of  it. 

Lord  Eldon.  The  question  here  is,  whether  the 
eharity  lands,  upon  the  dissolution  of  this  charitable 
corporation,  revert  to  the  heirs-at-law,  if  they  could  be 
found,  or  to  the  crown,  or  to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall. 
The  rule  is,  that  if  lands  given  to  a  corporation  for  cha- 
ritable uses,  which  in  the  donor's  contemplation  were  tp 
exist  for  ever,  and  it  becomes  impracticable  to  execute 
the  charity,  as  in  Dr.  Ratclsfe's  case,  the  hcir-at-lw 
can  never  have  the  lands  baek  again,  but  another  charity 
similar  to  it  must  be  substituted,  so  long  as  the  corpora- 
tion exist.  If  the  corporation  are  themselves  trustees  fo£ 
a  charity  which  cannot  be  executed,  then  the  beiivat- 
law  cannot  have  the  lands,  but  the  charity  will  be  direct- 
ed by  the  crown,  or  by  the  king  in  his  court  of  Chancery. 
If  it  was  originally  a  gift  to  charity,  the  king  by  his  sign 
manual  will  execute  it  in  Chancery.  As  in  the  cases  of 
sums  given  for  augmentation  of  livings,  the  court  sub- 
stituted another  charity.    If  the  charity  does  not  fail,  but 
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Cj  Pre*,  the  trustees  fail,  I  cannot  be  led  to  tbink  that  if  a  cor- 

poration be  vested  with  a  trust  to  maintain  a  charity, 
and  that  corporation  should  die,  that  this  court  would 
not  cany  on  the  charity*  If  the  legal  estate  reverted  to 
the  crown,  the  heir  of  the  grantor  would  be  a  trustee. 
If  the  corporation  should  be  dissolved,  the  charity  fail* 
ing,  they  are  trustees  cy  pres ;  if  not  dissolved,  still  they 
are  trustees  for  the  charity. 

Hicks  must  be  dealt'  with  according  to  the  fact.  If  he 
was  a  governor,  this  court  has  a  jurisdiction  over  him; 
if  he  was  not  a  governor,  and  the  corporation  existed 
Vhen  the  lease  was  granted  to  him,  then  he  must  bold 
it ;  but  the  lease  must  be  shewn,  and  then  it  will  ap* 
pear  whether  he  had  notice  of  the  charity :  if  it  was  taken 
under  due  notice,  it  must  be  delivered  up. 

On  the  6th  March,  I80p,  the  co  nsel  for  the  crown 
and  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  consented  to  wave  their 
claims,  in  expectation  that  the  court  would  refer  it  to  the 
master  to  approve  of  a  scheme  which  was  intended  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  county  hospital.  Lord  tldon  directed 
the  master  to  inquire  what  Hicks  had  laid  out  in  sub* 
stantial  repairs  and  improvements,  and  that  he  be  allowed 
them ;  and  that  the  deeds  and  leases  mentioned  in  the 
feport  be  delivered  up  as  voidj  and  that  an  account  be 
taken  of  the  rents  and  profits  in  his  hands.  The  master 
to  receive  and  approve  a  scheme  for  the  future  applica- 
tion of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  two -fairs  and  estates: 
and  the  costs  were  reserved  till  after  the  further  report 
Lord  Eldon  suggested  that  it  would  be  proper  to  acquaint 
the  other  lessees,  that  if  they  quietly  surrendered  their 
leases,  they  might  be  dealt  with  as  leniently  as  Hicks,  * 
otherwise  their  leases  would  be  set  aside,  upon  bcifig 
brought  into  this  ?uh, 
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SECTION  XL 
Of  Marshalling  Assets. 

The  court  has  always  shewn  a  disinclination  to  carry 
their  favour  to  charities,  so  far  as  to  marshal!  a  testator's 
assets,  where  the  residue  being  bequeathed  for  charitable 
and  other  purposes,  consists  of  mixed  property  of  real 
and  personal  estate,  so  as  to  direct  the  debts  and  other 
legacies  tp  be  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  real,  and 
to  reserfe  the  personal  to  fulfil  the  benefactions :  for  as 
charities  cannot  partake  of  the  real  estate,  or  of  any  per- 
sonal which  savours  of  the  real  estate ;  so  when  both  are 
converted  into  money,  it  is  impossible,  unless  entirely 
separate  accounts  are  kept  of  the  respective  produce  of 
each,  which  would  often  lead  to  a  very  inconvenient 
multiplication  of  accounts,  not  in  general  practicable,  to 
trace  what  belongs  to  the  one  and  to  the  other. 

In  addition  to  what  was  said  before  in  the  case  of 
Vaughan  v.  Farrer,  the  following  determinations  may 
serve  to  elucidate  the  rules  on  tbjs  subject. 

Jane  Churchill  directed  her  real  estates  to  be  sold,  her  Moft  v. 
debts  and  legacies  to  be  paid  out  of  her  personal  estate,  a  VezTjs. 
and  residue  to  her  ^trustees,  to  be  distributed  in  charities 
as  they  should  think  proper,  particularly  recommending 
to  them  the  hospital  at  Bath.  The  trustees  agreed  that 
all  money  arising  from  a  real  estate,  is  to  be  accounted  as 
real ;  the  bequest  was  so  far  void,  by  9  Geo.  II.;  but  desired, 
that  in  compliance  with  the  intent  of  the  testatrix,  the  assets 
should  be  so  marshalled  that  all  the  other  legacies  should 
be  paid  out  of  the  real  estates,  and  so  the  personal  go  to 
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the  charity.    Lord-chancellor  said.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  express  direction  of  the  testatrix,  who  desires  6rst 
that  her  lagacies  and  debts  should  be  paid  out  of  the  per- 
1745.        sonal.     In  Da/ton  v.  James,  the  debts  and  legacies  were 
charged  on  both  estates  $   but  the  assets  cannot  be  so 
marshalled  to  support  a  Jegacy  contrary  to  law.    Decreed 
that  the  trust  must  either  take  effect  according  to  the 
whole  intent,  or  not  at  all ;  and  as  all  money,  arising 
from  the  sale  of  real  estate,  was  still  to  be  accounted  as 
real;  so  all" lands  to  be  bought  with  personal,  were  still 
to  be  considered  as  personal — Ex  relatione. 

In  Attorney  v.  Graves,  Lord  Hardwicke  said,  I  shall 
Amb.  iss.       n0t  set  up  a  new  rule  for  the  benefit  of  charities,  but  they 
may  have  benefit  of  the  old  rule. — When  there  are  gene- 
ral legacies,  and  the  testator  has  charged  his  real  estate 
with  payment  of  all  his  legacies,  if  the  personal  estate  is 
not  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole,  the  court  has  said  the 
legacy  to  the  charity  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  personal 
estate,  and  the  rest  out  of  the  real  estate,  that  the  will 
of  the  testator  may  be  performed  in  Mo. 
1  Vcrey,  iot«       In  Arnold  v. Chapman,  Mr.  Emersoft  devised  a  copyhold 
ciupmta.        estate  to  Chapman,  he  causing  to  be  paid  to  his  executors 
lOOOl.  and  after  payment  of  debts  and  legacies,  the  resi- 
due of  all  bis  estate  freehold,  copyhold,  leasehold,  plate, 
rings,  stock,  &c.  be  gave  to  the  Foundling  hospital.— -The 
charity  insisted  that  the  assets  should  be  marshalled,  and 
the  debts  and  legacies  charged  on  the  real  estate,  that  the 
personal  estate  might  go  clear  to  the  charity.    The  devi- 
see  of  the  copyhold  insisted,  that  the  lOGOl.  should  not  be 
raised  at  all ;  for  that  it  was  the  same  as  if  the  condition 
was  to  pay  to  the  charity,  which  was  an  unlawful  act, 
that  eould  not  take  effect,  and  therefore  void,  and  the 
estate  absolute.    The  next  of  kin  insisted,  that  as  by  the 
statute  of  mortmain,  it  was  void  as  to  the  charity,  and  as 
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the  devisee  could  not  take  without  performing  the  condi- 
tion, it  should  go  as  part  of  his  estate  undisposed  of,  ac- 
cording to  the  statute  of  distribution. 

Lord  Hardwicke,  chancellor,  said,  The  Foundling 
hospital  is  certainly  a  good  and  laudable  charity,  and 
should  receive  all  possible  encouragement  5  but  the  rules 
of  law  cannot  be  broken  into,  and  laid  down  different  for 
that,  from  all  other  hospitals  in  the  kingdom.  Had  he 
devised  the  copyhold  estate,  on  condition  to  pay  lOOOl. 
to  the  governors,  it  would  have  been  void  by  the  statute ; 
he  has  taken  another  method,  by  including  it  in  a  resi- 
duary bequest  of  real  and  personal  estate  ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  they  can  take,  because  by  giving  it  to  executors,  he 
has  made  i  t  part  of  his  personal  estate ;  and  he  may 
undoubtedly,  if  he  pleases,  turn  it  into  personal  estate ; 
but  it  must  be  for  lawful  purposes.  But  here  the  act  in- 
tervenes; which,  if  this  was  allowed,  would  be  easily 
evaded  ;  for  it  would  be  only  directing  the  real  estate  to 
be  sold,  and  the  money  to  the  charity.  In  the  case  of 
James  this  ^was  determined  to  amount  to  a  devise  of  the 
land  itself ;  because  all  charges,  trusts,  sums  of  money, 
&c.  devised  out  of  land  to  a  charity,  are  made  void  by 
the  act.  It  is  said  the  assets  should  be  marshalled ;  and 
this  case  put,  that  since  this  act,  a  man  may  say  he 
charges  his  real  estate  with  debts  and  legacies,  and  gives 
his  personal  estate  to  a  charity :  possibly  that  may  do; 
but  it  would  go  a  great  way  towards  overturning  this  act : 
but  as  to  that  I  will  give  no  opinion  j  for  there  an  inten- 
tion appears  in  the  testator ;  here,  no  exoneration  is  in- 
tended by  the  will.  As  to  the  rule  of  the  court  of  mar- 
shalling assets,  I  must  take  it  to  be  the  same  as  it  was 
before  the  statute:  and  if  1000L  was  devised,  and  debts 
charged  on  real  and  personal  estate,  the  rule  before  the 
statute  was,  that  the  debts  should  be  paid  out  of  the  real 
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$st*t*%  and  tbt  hgaUes  should  come  on  tie  personal. 
The  court  Will  do  the  same  now  j  not  by  way  of  standing 
in  the  place  of  creditors,  but  by  turning  the  debts  on  the 
real  estate.  But  that  is  no  rule,  for  that  where  real  and 
personal  is  charged,  and  the  residue  given  to  a  legatee  or 
children,  the  court  would  in  such  case  turn  the  chargi 
on  the  real,  to  give  the  whole  personal  estate  to  the 
legatee.  In  case  of  papUt$>  the  court  would  not  do  for 
them,  what  it  would  not  do  fer  any  one  else ;  and  this 
is  a  stronger  case  than  that.  In  Roper  v.  Ratcliffe,  it 
was  resolved,  that  whatever  is  taken  out  of  the  real  estate, 
shall  be  considered  as  real ;  and  this  would  be  taking  oat 
so  much  of  the  real,  for  the  charity ;  which  therefore 
shall  not  go  to  it.  The  legacy  was  decreed  to  the  heir- 
at-law,  and  not  to  the  devisee,  because  it  was  well  made 
on  the  real  estate,  but  not  well  disposed  of,  by  reason 
of  the  act  < 

The  same  principle  seems  to  have  always  guided  the 
court,  That  though  it  will  not  marshal  assets,  and  throw 
the  debts  upon  the  real  estate  generally,  yet,  where  the 
court  can  support  a  charity,  it  always  will.— This  was 
nearly  the  same  doctrine  as  that  held  in  Atty.  v.  Tonkins 
in  1754,  where  the  residue  consisted,  inter  alia,  of  lease- 
hold estate,  which  was  ordered  to  be  first  applied  to  debts 
and  legacies. 
Atty.-gen.  ▼•  Benjamin  Tpmkins  being  possessed  of  a  term  of  years 
Amb.  310,  ^  land  and  other  personal  estate  (but  not  seised  of  any 
realty)*  by  will,  1 9th  June,  1751,  after  directing  payment 
of  his  debts  and  legacies,  devised  the  residue  of  his  real 
and  personal  estate  to  trustees,  to  "be  managed  in  the 
best  manner  they  could ;  the  income  to  be  applied  to- 
wards clothing  four  poor  men  and  four  poor  women,  for 
ever,  that  should  be  inhabitants  of  the  hospital  left  by 
his  late  grandfather,  in  Ahingdvn*  Berks. ;  and  when 
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there  should  be  no  audi  hospital,  he  directed  the 
same  to  be  disposed  of  amongst  such  poor  people  of 
the  baptist  nomination  as  his  executors  should  think 
proper. 

After  argument  at  bar,  Lord  Hardwicke,  chancellor, 
said,  it  has  betn  determined  on  the '  statute  against 
papists,  and  likewise  on  the  statute  of  mortmain,  that 
the  words  t€  any  estate  or  interest"  in  lands  extend  tp 
leaseholds. 

Question.  Whether  as  the  leasehold  in  the  present  case 
passes  under  the  residuary  clause,  and  not  as  a  specific 
devise  io  nomine,  that  will  make  any  difference?  I 
shall  not  found  my  opinion  on  any  such  distinction.  The 
observation  I  made  in  the  Attorney-general  v.  Graves, 
(21st  Nov.  1759)  was  in  case  of  a  liquidation  of  real 
and  personal :  and  nobody  could  say  out  of  which  the 
debts  and  precedent  legacies  were  paid.  It  might  deserve 
consideration,  but  I  gave  no  opinion ;  and  I  give  none 
upon  it  now.  My  judgment  is  founded  on  the  last  point, 
that  is, 

Whether  this  leasehold  shall  not  be  applied  first  in 
payment  of  debts  and  legacies,  and  the  charitable 
bequest  take  place  out  of  the  rest  of  the  assets  ? 

The  reason  of  marshalling  assets  of  the  personal  as  well 
as  real,  is  always  ut  res  magis  valeat  quam  fereat. 

A3  where  there  are  general  legacies  charged  on  real 
estate,  if  the  personal  estate  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
whole,  the  legacy  to  the  charity  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
personal  estate,  and  the  rest  out  of  the  real* 

So  where  there  is  a  particular  disposition  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  estate,  enumerating  them,  and  in  the 
devise  of  the  residue  one  of  them  is  left  out,  that  part 
•hall  be  applied  first. 

So  when  there  is  a  charge  on  the  real  estate,  and  part 
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of  it  is  left  undisposed  of,  and  descends,  that  part  shall 
be  the  first  applied.     Galton  v.  Hancock. 

The  same  rule  might  prevail  in  this  cause :  for  though 
this  court  will  not  set  up  a  new  rule  of  marshalling  assets, 
in  order  to  defeat  and  avoid  the  statute  of  mortmain,  yet 
the  old  rules  may  and  ought  to  be  applied,  as  before 
those  statutes* 

The  bequest  is  good  as  to  all  the  personal  estate,  ex- 
cept the  leasehold :  the  leasehold  cannot  go  Jo  the  exe- 
cutors; because,  1st,  the  testator  has  used  words  to  shew 
his  intention  of  giving  it  away ;  2dly,  they  are  excluded 
from  the  undisposed  residue,  by  having  legacies :  there- 
fore it  goes  to  the  next  of  kin,  and  shall,  according  to 
the  above  rules,  be  first  applied  to  payment  of  the  debts 
and  legacies,  as  a  real  estate  descending  would  be  before 
that  part  that  is  devised ;   and  there  being  more  debts 
and  legacies  than  the  leasehold  estate  would  extend  to 
pay,  his  lordship  ordered  it  to  be  sold,  and  the  deficiency 
made  up  out  of  the  other  assets,  and  the  rest  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  charity, 

2.  Thift  is  not  a  specific  bequest,  as  every  devise  of  a 
realty  is  but  a  general  bequest  of  the  residuum. 
17°c*m        Where  the  bequest  was  general,  "  That  the  remainder 
well.         of  all  the  testator's  effects,  annuities,  mortgages,  bonds 
Arab.  035.       or  notes,  with  furniture,  fee  be  sold,  and  what  money 
they  should  sell  for  he  gave  to  two  charity-schools  for 
boys  and  girls  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  in  equal  moi- 
ties"— -the  mortgages  were  for  years ; 
Two  questions  arose :  I.  Whether  the  bequest,  so  for 
as  relates  to  the  mortgages,  is  void  by  the  statute  of 
mortmain  ? 
2.  Whether  the  court  will  not  marshal  the  assets, 
and  apply  the  mortgages  in  the  first  place  to  pay  the 
debts,  in  order  to  leave  the  larger  fund  for  the  charity  ? 

The 
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The  master  of  the  Rolls  was  clear,  upon  the  first 
question,  that  the  bequest  as  to  the  mortgages  was  void. 
The  mortgages,  upon  which  the  court  has  given  judg- 
ment, were  mortgages  in  fee,  and  this  is  only  a  mortgage 
for  years.  But  that  makes  no  difference ;  it  is  an  interest 
in  land.  The  case  of  Attorney  V.  Graves  is  an  authority, 
that  a  term  in  gross  is  within  the  description  of  the  statute. 
And  cited  Hall  v.  Grey-coat  Hospital,  1 747 ;  Attorney 
v.  Meyrick,  1750. 

Upon  the  second  question,  his  Honour  distinguished 
between  the  case  where  a  mortgage  is  given  as  a  specific 
bequest,  and  where  it  passes  by  the  residuary  bequest, 
enumerated  and  described  amongst  the  different  species 
of  estates,  of  which  the  residue  consists.  In  the  former 
case,  it  cannot  be  first  applied  to  pay  debts ;  but  in  the 
latter,  it  may :  and  cited  Attorney  v.  Graves,  and  Attor- 
ney v.  TyndalL 

His  Honour  gave  directions  accordingly,  that  the 
mortgages  should  be  first  applied.  - 

Mr.  Ambler  adds  the  following  note  to  this  report. — 
N.  B.  This  is  not  properly  marshalling  assets,  but  ar- 
ranging the  different  species  of  personal  estate. 

William  Browne,  the  testator,  by  will,  in  1757,  had  HiUiard  v. 
bequeathed  his  personal  estate,  and  his  estate  at  Foxfield,  Amb^rTa. 
held  by  lease  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  descendible  *  *£*£* 
to  his  right  heir  in  trusrto  sell  the  same,  and  to  pay  his 
debfci  and  legacies,  and  also  to  Winchester  College  1001. 
for  superannuates  not  succeeding  tp  New  College;  to 
the  county  hospital  at  Winchester  50l. ;    to  the  charity 
for  relief  of  widows  and  children  of  clergymen  6001. ; 
and,  after  reciting  that  it  was  uncertain  what  his  effects 
might  amount  to,  gave  whatever  remained  after  debts, 
legacies,  and  other  charges,  to  his  executors,  for  sucb 
charitable  uses  as  they  should  think  fit. 

In 


ck- 
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Tn  1761  the  master  of  the  Rolls  established  the  will, 
&c.  and   directed  that,  in  case  of  de6ciency  of  the  per- 
sonal estate,  the  legatees  of  the  charity  legacies  should 
stand  in   the  place  of  the  specialty  creditors,  and  re- 
See  Mogg  v.   ceive  a  satisfaction  fro  tanto  out  of  the  real  estate ;  but 
*Vez.*59.         without  prejudice  to  the  question,  whether  the  legacy  to 
t^'^'y°™V  tne  college  was  within  the  saving  clause  in  the  statute 
tins,  2  Bum's    of  mortmain  ?  which  might  arise  in  case  the  before  men- 
tioned marshalling  of  assets  should   not   be  sufficient  to 
furnish  the  whole  of  the  legacies  given  to  charities;  and  if 
personal  estate  and  rents  were  insufficient,  the  real  estate 
to  be  sold.    The  personal  estate  proving  insufficient,  the 
estate  was  sold.     The  master  having  made  hi*  report,  the 
cause  was  set  down   for  further  directions,  which  were 
given  accordingly. 
Amb.  704.  But  this  doctrine  was  afterwards  denied  in  Fostir  v. 

Blagdeity  where  the  testatrix,  Sarab  Knapp>  deviatd  her 
real  and  personal  estate,  after  payment  of  her  debts, 
funeral  expences,  and  charges  of  proving  her  will,  to  the 
plaintiffs,  in  trust,  to  dispose  thereof,  and  directed  the 
trust  money  to  be  paid  to  certain  charitable  uses. 

The  bill  was  filed  by  the  trustees  in  the  nature  of  an 
interpleader,  against  the  heir  at  law  and  charity  legatees, 
for  the  directions  of  the  court :  and  the  question  was, 
Whether  the  court  would  marshal  assets,  and  order  the 
debts  to  be  paid  out  of  the  real  estate,  in  order  to  leave 
the  personal  clear,  that  the  Revise  to  the  charity  might 
take  effect  ? 

Mr.  Baron  S  my  the  (who  sat  for  the  lord*chaocellor) 
declared  his  opinion,  that  the  debts  could  not  be  thrown 
upon  the  real  estate j  and  that  the  cases  of  Mogg  v.  Balh- 
hospital,  and  Atty*  v.  Tyndnll,  were  in  point. 
1772.  Upon  the  authority  of  this  determination,  the  heir  zU 

Jaw  preferred  an  appeal  against  the  decree  in  Hilliard  r. 
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Taylor,  and  Lord  Apsley,  chancellor,  without  hcarins 
the  reply,  reversed  that  decree,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
charitable  legacies  to  Winchester  hospital,  and  for  relief 
of  widows  and  children  of  clergymen,  on  the  above 
authorities  of  DaJton  v.  James,  Attj.  v.  Tomkins,  and 
Alty.  v.  Tyndal,  and  directed  an  inquiry  what  fund  was 
established  at  Winchester  college  to  defray  expence  of 
superannuates  at  either  of  the  universities :  and  after  or- 
dering the  costs,  declared  that  the  residue  of  the  3  per 
cents,  (the  produce  of  sale  of  the  real  estate)  belonged 
to  the  heir-at-law. 

His  lordship  said,  if  the  marshalling  assets  to  let  in 
charity  were  to  be  tolerated,  the  court  would  be  doing 
that  per  obliquum  which  it  would  not  do  per  directum. — 
Sec  Arnold  v.  Chapman,  \  Vcz.  108* 

The  same  principle  was  afterwards  maintained  in  1778, 
in  Field  v.  Mostin,  where  the  testatrix  being  indebted  to  F*^v't™ostin 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  in  1^1 1,  made  her  will,  and  thereby  Dicker,  mo. 
gave  to  the  said  Mrs.  Hutchinson  the  sum  of  5001. ;  she 
also  gave  a  legacy  of  4001.  to  a  charity,  and  the  residue  of 
her  personal  estate  to  pay  her  debts  and  legacies  \  and  if 
the  personal  estate  should  no^be  sufficient,  the  deficiency 
was  to  be  raised  by  mortgage,  or  sale  of  her  real  estate. 

The  personal  estate  being  deficient   to  pay  the  whole, 
it  was  held,  that  the  court  could  not  set  up  a  new  rule, 
and  Alh. -ventral  v.  Graves^  4th  Nov.  1752;  the  Atty.-    .AmM.  iss. 
general*.  Tomkins,  4th  March,  1754  ;  Arnold  v.  Chap-  x  vez.  ios. . 
man,   the  Athj. -general  v.  James;  Hilary,  1737  ;  were1Alk-35aV 
cited  as  authorities  establishing  this  doctrine. 

This  subject  was  still  further  considered  in  several 
views  in  a  subsequent  case,  where  the  original  doctrine 
was  recognised,  but  wh^re  a  charity  was  interested  as  a 
legatee,  which  was  enabled  to  take  real  estate  in  mort- 
main. 

Joss}b 
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1703. 
15  Dec. 
Line.  Inn  Hall. 
Lords  Commis- 
sioners Eyre, 
Ashhurst,  and 
"Wilson — Eyre 
absent 
Makeham  v. 

Hooper  and 

others. 


Joseph  Lloyd,  by  his  will,  devised  all  his  manors,  fends, 
&c«  as  wlel  freehold  as  leasehold  and  copyhold,  situate, 
&c.  and  all  his  personal  estate,  to  Hooper  and  others  ,'m 
trust,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  freehold,  copyhold,  and 
leasehold  lands,  and  to  sell  and  convert  his  personal  estate 
into  money ;  and  then,  upon  trust,  out  of  the  produce  to 
pay  divers  charitable  legacies,  and  2001.  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  infirmary  at  Bath,  also  divers  -  pecuniary  legacies 
to  friends,  and  2001.  for  erecting  a  monument  in  the 
parish  church  of  Ilton  to  his  memory ;  and  gave  the  sur- 
plus and  residue  to  JV.  Makeham  and  D.  Evans,  equally 
between  them,  whom  he  appointed  executors. 

By  a  codicil,  the  testator  gave  divers  pecuniary  lega- 
cies, and  another  charitable  legacy,  without  mentioning 
any  fund  out  of  which  they  were  to  be  raised. 

D.  Evans  died  in  the  testator's  life-time. 

Makeham,  the  surviving  executor  and  residuary  legatee, 
and  Thomas  Lloyd,  the  son  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  the  testa- 
tor's second  cousin  and  heir-at-law  (then  deceased),  and 
Thomas  Bait,  his  first  cousin,  nephew  of  the  half-blood, 
and  only  next  of  kin,  survived  him. 

This  bill  was  filed  by  Makeham  against  the  trustees,&c. 
charging  that  the  charity  legacies  were  void  by  the  statute 
of  mortmain,  as  devised  out  of  the  produce  of  land,  and 
sunk  into  the  residue,  to  which  he  claimed  to  be  en- 
titled. 

On  the  part  of  the  charities  it  was  alleged,  that,  as 
the  personal  estate  was  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  all 
the  testator's  debts  and  legacies,  or  at  least  to  pay  the 
charity  legacies,  the  assets  ought  to  be  marshalled,  so  as 
to  effect  the  designs  of  the  will. 

On  the  part  of  the  heir-at-law  it  was  insisted,  that,  as 
these  legacies  were  void,  he  became  entitled  to  so  much 
of  the  real  estates  as  they  amounted  to  ;  and  was  also 

entitled 
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entitled  to  a  clear  moiety  t>f  the  residue,  which  had  be- 
come lapsed  by  the  decease  of  D.  Evans  in  the  testa- 
tor's life-time.  To  which  Thomas  Batty  the  next  of  kin, 
also  set  up  his  claim. 

Although  the  testator  never  made  any  disposition  of 
the  lapsed  moiety  of  the  residue  of  his  estate  in  either 
of  his  codicils,  yet  it  appeared  that  he  had  often  declared 
his  intentipn,  in  conversation,  that  Makebam,  the 
plaintiff*,  should  have  the  whole  residue. 

The  infirmary  at  Bath  claimed  that  legacy  under  the 
statute  of  Incorporation,  12  Geo.  II.  enabling  it  to  take 
lands,  &c.    in   mortmain,  not    exceeding   1,0001.    per 
tnnum:  and  by  a  subsequent  statute,   19  Geo.  III.  re- 
citing that  act,  and   that  the  building  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  that  a  great  number  of  poor,  who  lived  at 
great  distance  from  Bath,  and  who,  from  their  indigent 
circumstances,  were  incapable  of  trying   or  using   the 
waters,  had  been  admitted  as  patients  therein  for  thai 
purpose,  and  many  of  them  had  been  perfectly  restored 
to  health,  &c;  and  stating  the  income  of  the  hospital 
in  lands   not  to  exceed  2401.  per  annum  towards  the 
lOOOl.  limited,  and  about  3201.  dividends  of  stock,  ex- 
clusive of  voluntary  contributions ;  that  it  was  capable 
of  holding  113  patients,  but  that  the  income  was  inca- 
pable of  supporting  so  large  a  number  ;  and  that  many 
charitable  persons  might  be  inclined   to  grant  lands  to 
the  use  -  of  the  hospital,   that  were  unacquainted  with 
the  forms  required  by  the  statute  of  mortmain,  whereby 
their  intentions  might    be  frustrated.  -  It  was  therefore 
enacted,  that  all  gifts  and  devises  of  lands,  &c.   or  of 
money  or  stocks  to  be  laid  out  in  lands  for  said  hos- 
pital, should  be  good  and  valid  in  law,  notwithstand- 
ing the  statute  in  mortmain,  not  exceeding  the  above 

limitation    of  1000L (These  defendants  stated  by 

their 
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their  answer,  that  ,the  personal  estate  of  the  hospital 
had  been  increased  by  pecuniary  bequests,  bat  that  it 
had  not  acquired  any  greater  estate  in  lands,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  act.] 
Hil  1784.  The  lordVchancellor,   by  decree,    referred  it  to  the 

master  to  take  account,  &c.  reserving  the,  considera- 
tion of  the  charity  legacies  until  after  the  report.  The 
estates  were  ordered  to  be  sold  in  the  mean  time,  and  a 
distinct  account  to  be  kept  of  the  produce  of  the  real  and 
of  the  personal  estate, 
is  dec  1702.  This  cause  coming  on  again  for  further  directions,  on 
the  master's  report,  it  appeared  that  the  charitable  lega- 
cies amounted  to  12001. ;  that  10371.  great  part  of  the 
personal  estate,  had  been  applied  in  payment  of  debts; 
and  that  a  balance  of  950\.  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
plaintiff,  as  surviving  executor. 

That  the  real  estates  produced  a  very  considerable 
sum. 

The  lords  commissioners,  after  investigating  all  the 
points  of  this  case,  ordered  (so  far  as  related  to  the  cha- 
rities) that  the  legacy  to  the  Bath  infirmary  should  be 
paid,  as  being  exempted  by  the  act  of  1 9  Geo.  III.  from 
the  statute  of  mortmain ;  but  that  they  mast  decide  upon 
the  authorities  of  preceding  decisions;  that  they  could 
not  marshal  assets  for  charities;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  amount  of  the  charity  legacies  belonged  to  the  other 
claimants. 

It  appears  by  this  determination,  that  the  charities, 
except  one  which  was  by  law  exempted  from  the  statute, 
lost  their  legacies,  although  the  account  of  the  personal 
estate  was  far  more  than  adequate  for  the  payment  of 
them  and  of  the  debts,  because  they  were  charged  upon 
the  residue,  which  consisted  of  a  mixed  property  of  real 
and  personal  estate :  it  becomes  therefore  safer  for  cha- 
rities, 
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rities,  that  their  legacies  should  be  given  by  distinct 
clauses,  and  specially  charged  upon  the  personal  estate ; 
and  that  if  the  testator  would  devote  the  whole  of  his 
residue  to  charitable  uses,  he  should  previously  devise  all 
his  real,  and  what  personal  he  possesses  that  savours  of 
real  estate,  to  other  parties;  for  in  cases  where  there  is 
sufficient  net  produce  of  the  purely  personal  estate  for  the 
payment  of  all  the  debts,  charitable  and  other  legacies, 
the  court  is  not  called  upon  to  consider  any  question  as 
to  marshalling  assets— nor  does  it  declare  a  charity  legacy 
to  be  void,  which  is  charged  upon  a  residuary  estate, 
consisting  of  personal  property  only,  although  it  may 
be  insufficient  for  the  payment  of  them,  besides  the 
debts ;  for  in  that  case  the  charitable  legacies,  like  all 
others,  will  be  ordered  to  abate,  in  proportion  to  their 
amount,  there  being  now  no  preference  allowed  to 
either.  The  following  case,  in  some  respects,  exempli- 
fies what  has  been  advanced  i 

John  Redman,  by  his  will,  dated  25th  July,  1797,  isos. 
bequeathed  as  follows  :  <c  Having  provided  handsomely  r  mss***' 
for  my  daughter  on  her  marriage,  I  hereby  bequeath  to 
her  children,  born  or  to  be  born  of  my  daughter  Mary 
Smith  ^Redman),  the  wife  of  Craven  Ord,  Esq,  (the  eldest 
excepted,  whose  father  will  provide  for  him)  the  sum  of 
20001.  to  each  of  them  at  the  age  of  SI,  for  which  pur- 
pose I  bequeath  all  my  valuable  estates  at  Greenslead  and 
Ongar — the  rents  to  be  applied  towards  their  education. 
And  if  the  estates  when  sold  is  not  sufficient  to  fetch 
that  sum,  thn  the  difference  to  be  made  up  out  of  the 
personal  estate.**  He  then  bequeathed  divers  pecuniary 
legacies,  among  which  were  .several  to  charitable  insti- 
tut'ruift,  and  the  remainder  of  his  property,  be  it  more 
Or  less,  to  the  benefit  of  the  London  hospital. 

Jbe  testator  died  in  July,  1 79**  and  in  Michaelmas 
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term  following  a  bill  was  filed  in  behalf  of  the  five 
children  of  Mrs.  Ord,  then  all  minors,  against  the 
executors  and  Mrs.  Ord,  for  an  account  of  the  personal 
estate,  and  to  restrain  them  from  paying  the  legacies, 
which  were  of  considerable  amount,  until  it  should  be 
ascertained  what  children  of  Mrs.  Ord  would  be  entity 
to  20001.  each,  and  how  much  thereof  ought  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  personal  estate. 

The  decree  established  all  the  trusts  and  legacies  of  the 
will,  except  one  of  5\.  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Greenstead- 
hall  estate,  to  repair  the  alms-houses  of  Captain  Cook, 
which  was  declared  to  be  'void  by  the  statute,  with  the 
usual  reference  of  inquiry. 

Mrs.  Ord  was  soon  after  delivered  of  another  child, 
and  she  died  in  March,  1804,  leaving  six  children  (be- 
sides the  eldest)  entitled  to  the  20001. '  each.  The  per- 
sonal estate  consisted  of  stock  in  several  of  the  fundi  to 
a  very  large  amount ;  and,  with  accumulations  of  in- 
terest, much  more  than  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  all 
the  legacies,  besides  estimating  the  real  estate  at  a  very 
fair  value,  which  afforded  ample  security  for  payment  of 
such  parts  of  the  six  legacies  of  20001.  each,  as  could 
be  in  any  wise  probable  to  fall  upon  the  personal  estate, 
in  case  of  any  insufficiency  of  the  produce  on  sale  of  the 
real  estate.  The  legatees  joined  in  an  application  far 
payment  of  one  moiety  of  their  legacies.  The  court 
finally  ordered,  upon  the  confirmation  of  the  master1! 
report,  that  one-third  of  the  legacies  should  be  paid. 

This  case  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  the  caution 
above  suggested  relative  to  charity  legacies;  these  wcie 
all  separately  given,  and  not  charged  upon  the  residue: 
the  real  estate  had  first  been  otherwise  disposed  of,  sod 
the  residue  was  given  to  one  of  the  charities.  The  dis- 
position of  the  real  estate,  in  sums  of  90001.  amongst 

children, 
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children,  with  the  Charge  of  any  insufficiency  upon'the 
personal  estate,  did  not  require  the  court  to  marshal  any 
part  of  the  testator's  assets  for  the  charities ;  but  only  a 
due  caution  in  restraining  the  payments  to  them,  until 
the  proper  period  for  the  sale  of  the  real  estate;  lest  the 
personal  fund  should  be  untimely  exhausted,  and  the  cha- 
rities be  served  before  the  testator's  children. 


SECTION  XII. 

Of  hmllmtnt. 

Unless  such  gifts>  &c]     The  whole   tenor  of  this 
statute  applies  to  gifts  to,  and  not  to  purchases  made  by, 
charitable  institutions, ;    and  as  it  limits  such  gifts  of 
lands  to  be  effectuated  by  deed,  indented  at  least  twelve 
calendar  months  previous  to  the  decease  of  the  donor, 
and  inrolled  within  six  calendar  months  after  its  execu- 
tion, it  of  consequence  makes  void  all  devises  of  land 
by   last* will  to  such  purposes;  and  it  directs  all  gifts 
of  stocks  in  the  public  funds,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
chase of  lands,  shall  be  transfered  six  calendar  months 
previous  to  the  donor's  death,  &c.     It  does  not  therefore 
restrain  either  the  conveyance  of  lands  to  a  charity,  in 
the  first  instance ;  or  to  future  trustees  for  the  same  uses, 
when  once  vested.    Such  trustees,  although  they  may  be 
grantors  for  the  purposes  of  such  subsequent  conveyances, 
are  not  donors 5  and  are  only  requested  to  join  in  such 
acts,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lands  descending  to  the  hcirs- 
At-4aw  of  the  last  survivor,  which  in  all  such  cases  is 
attended  with  expense  and  difficulty.    The  words  of  the 

2  a  statute, 
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Statute,  "  donor  or  grantor,"  are  here  synonimous ;  and 
as  they  apply  solely  to  ihe  benefactor,  cannot  be  con- 
strued  to  restrain  any  such  conveyance  from  trustees, 
or  to  require  that  in  order  to  render  valid  their  convey- 
ance, they  should  survive  such  an  act  twelve  calendar 
months. 

This  statute  prescribes  that  this  grant  should  be  attested 
by  two  or  more  witnesses 4  but  the  statute  of  frauds,  29 
Car.  II.  prescribes  three  witnesses ;  and  as  that  was  not 
repealed,  it  seems  that  all  declarations  of  trust  of  real 
estate  for  a  charity,  must  be  in  writing,  and  an  appoint- 
ment for  such  object,  if  it  it  not  to  operate  till  after  the 
.  death  of  the  party,  and  respects  real  property,  most  be 
attested  by  three  witnesses :  for  such  deed  of  appoint- 
ment is  testamentary,  and  regards  land,  and  that  ii 
Roberts  on  St.  enough  to  bring  it  within  the  statute,  whatever  may  be 

Frauds,  359,  .         w  **  '  ' 

note.         its  form. 

After  the  first,  from  one  or  more  remaining  to  new 
trustees,  imollmeat  has  not  been  held  to  be  necessary 
under  the  first  or  third  sections,  for  they  point  only  to 
such  gifts  as  are  limited  by  the  first  section,  and  this 
appears  by  the  concluding  words,  "  made  in  any  other 
manner  or  form,  fcc»"  but  many  have  been  imolled  far 
safety* 

Although  purchases  for  a  valuable  consideration  ait 
excepted  by  section  3,  yet  it  has  been  held  that  innil- 
ment,  though  not  there  excepted,  is  necessary  under 
section  I,  in  order  to  make  the  grant  public :  it  is  there- 
fore implied,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  3d  section; 
and  the  "  making  in  any  other  manner/'  &c  applies  to 
the  period  of  twelve  or  sis  months.  Hence  it  ahoaU 
seem  that  such  a  deed  not  inrolled,  would  not  be  void  ^ 
this  section ;  the  voidance  is  the  penalty,  and  penalties 
are  to  be  strictly  aonstrued ;  if  the  inroHment  can  be 
deemed  any  part  of  the  making  of  the  deed,  it  is  ben 

provided 
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provided  for,  but  if  not,  then  the  deed  is  not  yoid  with- 
out it :  and  if  so,  then  the  heir-at-law  of  any  donor  or 
vendor  is  still  excluded,  and  trustees  may  convey  a  safe 
title  to  each  other ;  and  this  more  especially  where  it  was 
originally  a  purchase  *  this  seems  to  apply  to  a  first  as 
well  as  to  a  future  conveyance.   If  the  first  purchase  deed 
was  inrolled,  the  trustees,  by  future  conveyances  to  the 
same  uses,  do  but  continue  their  trust,  they  cannot  be 
said  to  alienate ;  but  to  avoid  every  construction  of  that 
nature,  as  to  their  alienation*  it  is  most  advisteable  to 
take  the  new  conveyances  from  the  surviving  trustees  to 
themselves  or  one  of  them,  and  the  hew  trustees,  for  the, 
tome  uses  as  were  expressed  in  the  first  deed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  cases  appear  by  the  books  to 
have  occurred*  where,  aftfcr  gifts  of  lands,  of  of  stocks  to 
be  laid  out  in  lands  for  charitable  used,  by  d«ed  intolled* 
the  donor  has  died  within  the  tinie  limited,  on  which 
event  it  is  presumed  the  lands  would  revert  to  the  heir- 
aUJaw* 

By  the  act  in  1805,  for  aiding  the  augmentation  of  45  G.  a.  c  •♦ 
small  benefices,,  gifts  of  personal  estate  to  the  governor*       '* 3' 
of  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  without  any  deed  inrolled  or - 
not  inrolled,  are  declared  to  be  as  effectual  as  by  deed 
inrolled  previous  to  this  act :  but  this  does  not  alter  or 
affect  the  law  now  in  force,  respecting  gifts  or  tativejr* 
anoes  of  land  by  any  deed,  or  the  disposition  thtfetfj  or 
of  any  personal  property  by  will. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


OF  EXEMPTIONS  FROM  THE  STATUTE. 

* 

Either  of  the  two  Universities,  or  the  Colleges  oJEiwh 
9  ^tx'*' 86  Winchester,  or  Westminster.']    By  the  exemption  coo- 
Univcrsities,&c.  tained  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  act,  in  favour  of  the 
universities,  any  land,  or  personal  estate  to  be  laid  out 
in  land,    may  still  be  disposed  of,  in  trust,  for  their 
benefit,  or  for  any  of  the  colleges  therein,  as  it  might 
have  been  before  the  date  of  this  statute :  but  the  exten- 
sion td  the  colleges  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westmbuiff, 
stems  confined  to  any  disposition  "  for  the  better  support 
"  and  maintenance  of  the  schofars  only  upon  the  foun- 
"  dations ;"  so  that  if  lands,  or  personal  estate  to  be 
laid  out  in  lands,  were  directed  by  the  will  to  be  applied 
for  any  other  purpose  in  those  colleges,  the  devise  would 
be  void. 
Sec  ante  ch.i.     Exemptions  have  likewise  been  since  granted  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  royal  charter,  under  the  authority  of  7 
and  8  Wm,  III.  c.  37*  and  by  statute  to  several  institu- 
tions of  charity,  and  other  corporations ;  a  few  of  which 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention. 

There  are  also  other  institutions  which  have  continued 
to  enjoy  estates  under  former  statutes  or  licenses,  previous 
to  the  date  of  this  act.  I  have  traced  them  where  it  ap- 
peared to  be  necessarily  within  the  plan  of  this  work, 
and  where  their  privileges  have  been  confirmed  or  ex* 
tended  by  subsequent  statutes ;  many  of  which  relate  to 

their 
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their  powers  of  granting  leases,  and  those  will  therefore 
be  found  in  Part  III.  ch.  ii.  postea. 

The  act  for  establishing  and  well  governing  the  hospital  12  Geo.  2.  cai. 
or  infirmary  at  Batb,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  persons  who  Ante!^'. 
may  require  to  drink  the  medicinal  waters  there,  incor-  Bath  Infirra*»7- 
porates  the  governors  with  directions  for  the  reception  of 
patients,  who  are  not  to  obtain  a  settlement  by  their 
admission.    Provides  that  the  money  which  shall  arise 
by  sale  of  lands,  &c.  shall  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
others  for  the  use  of  the  corporation ;  and  prescribes  the 
venue  in  all  actions  to  be  laid  in  the  county  of  Somerset. 

The  utility  of  this  infirmary  having  been  made  suffi- 
ciently manifest  to  induce  further  encouragement,  an  act 
.was  passed  in  1 779,  empowering  the  corporation  to  take 
and  acquire  and  hold  any  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments, or  any  interest  in  lands,  &c.  pursuant  to  any  will 
or  otherwise,  according  to  the  limitations  of  the  fore- 
going act ;  and  devises  were  declared  valid,  although  not  * 
made  conformable  to  the  statute  of  mortmain.  ioGco.  3.  caa. 

The  words  in  the  act  are  to  be  considered  as  in  a  a  Vezey,  53. 
charter.  The  charter  of  incorporation  was  only  granted  06K  v*  ** 
by  parliament  to  avoid  expence  to  the  promoters  of  the 
charity,  who  were  forced  to  apply  to  parliament  for  soma 
other  powers,  which  the  crown  could  not  grant :  there- 
fore the  charter  was  inserted  in  the  act,  and  is  to  be  con- 
strued as  any  other  charter  given  by  the  king  only.  This 
particular  clause  was  inserted  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  ap- 
plying for  a  license  In  mortmain,  and  is  to  be  considered 
as  such  a  license  r  the  governors  are  thereby  empowered 
to  take  lands  to  such  a  value,  but  still  with  a  proviso 
that  they  are  granted  to  them  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by. that  law. 

The  London  hospital,  in  Whitechapel-road,  was  incor-  sa  6. 9.  9  Dec. 
porated,  A.  D.  1759,  by  royal  charter,  granting  to  the       £Jl   ***" 
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governors,  and  their  successors,  to  be  for  ever  thereafter 
persons   able   and  capable  in  law,  and  to  have  power, 
notwithstanding  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  to  purchase, 
have,  take,  hold,  receive,  and  enjoy,  to  them  and  their 
successors,  manors,  messuages,  land's,  rents,  tenements, 
annuities,  and  hereditaments,  of  what  nature  or  kind 
soever,  in  fee,  and  in  perpetuity,  or  for  terms  of  lives 
or  years,  not  exceeding  the  yearly  value  of  40001.  in  all 
issues  beyond  reprises,  so  far  as  they  are  not  restrained 
by  law ;  and  all  manner  of  goods,  chattels,  and  things 
whatsoever,  of  what  nature  or  vahie  soever,  for  the  bet- 
ter support  and  relief  of  the  poor  under  their  care.    And 
also  to  sell,   grant,  demise,  exchange,    and  dispose  of 
any  of  the  same  manors,  messuages,  lands,  rents,  ten* 
ments,  and  hereditaments,  whereof  or  wherein  they  shall 
have  any  estate  or  interest.    And  with  full  license,  power, 
and  authority  to  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or 
corporate,  their  heirs  and  successors  respectively,  to  give* 
grant,  sell,  alien,  assign,  devise,    bequeath,   or  dispose 
of  in  mortmain,  in  perpetuity  or  otherwise,  to,  or  to  the 
use  and  benefit  of,  or  in  trust,  for  the  governors  of  die 
London   hbspital,    and   their    successors    and  assigns, 
manors,  messuages,   lands,  tenements,  rents,  heredita- 
ments, annuities,  sum  and  sums  of  money,  goods,  and 
chattels  whatsoever,  not  exceeding  the  .yearly  value  of 
4000L  above  all  charges  and  reprises  for  the  charitable 
purposes  above-mentioned,  in  any  manner  not  repugnant 
to,  or  made  void  by  the  statute  passed  in  the  9th  of 
Geo.  II.  c.  36. 
Hw      The  Foundling  hospital  was  established  at  the  instance 
of  nomas  Coram,  Esq.  by  royal  charter,  in  1 740,  and 
incorporated  by  the  style  of   "  The   Governors  and 
Guardians  of  the  Hospital  for  the  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation of  exposed  and  deserted  young  Children :"  the 

powers 
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powers  of  the  charter  were  enlarged  and  confirmed  by  an 
act  of  parliament  of  the  dame  year,  whereby  the  gover* 
nor*  are  empowered  to  purchase  and  hold  lands  to  the  "  G-  *•  c.  s0, 
value  of  40001.  per  annum,  and  their  land-tax  is  not  to 
be  raised  above  what  was  paid  in  1739,  notwithstanding 
improvements.  The  children  received  and  educated  there 
gain  no  settlement;  and  the  house  and  premises  are 
exempted  from  parish  fees  of  christenings  and  burials  : 
the  corporation  may  have  a  chaplain,  &c.  and  convey- 
ances are  to  be  approved  by  the  lord-chancellor,  &c. 

In  1742,  the  buildings  were  begun  in  Lamb's  Con- 
duit-fields; one  wing  was  finished  in  l74d;  the  chapel 
was  begun  in  1747,  and  the  other  wing  in  1749.    Par- a©  g.  a.  c  29. 
liament  gave  them  10,0001.  in  1 156;  and  a  further  sum  3o*g.  2.  c.  20. 
of30,000l.  in  1757*  besides  some  subsequent  grants.       MuSidenH 

The  Magdalen  hospital,  for  the  reception,  maintenance,  Pol- 
and employment  of  penitent  prostitutes,  was  founded  in 
the  year  17J8,  by  several  persons,  in  PreScot* street, 
GoodmanVfields,  where  its  support,  -and  the  number  of 
applicants  for  reception,  so  much  increased  in  the  space 
of  ten  years,  that  it  became  necessary  to  remove  it. 
Robert  Dlngley  and  Philip  Mill&way,  £sqrS.  were  seized 
in  fee-simple  of  St*  acres  of  land,  lying  dispersed  in  the 
open  and  common  fields  called  St.  Georg/t  fields,  in 
Surrey,  in  trust,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  hos- 
pital there,  but  they  had  not  power  to  make  such  ex- 
change* as  were  necessary  to  possess  the  whole  In  oft* 
plot;  and  divers  persons  had  *  general  right  of  Common 
for  their  cattle  at  certain  tfme3  fo  the  year  upon  these 
six  acres,  promiscuously  with  other  lands  in  the  same 

fields,  which  right  was  OiAcfettt  to  pwvent  ihdr.  build- 
ing :  they  therefore  were  empowered,  by  art  act  of  incor- 
poration in  t?69,  to  admit  aft  person^  who  should  pay  9  G.  3.  c.  ai. 
at  any  one  tim*  to  the  treasorer  ML  or  A  yearly  sum 

2b4  of 
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of  5l.  5s.  or  more,  and  all  persons  who  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  any  general  court,  to  be  governors ;  and  the 
president,  Vice-president,  treasurer,  and  governors,  to  be 
one  body  corporate  and  politic  in  deed  and  in  law,  by  the 
,  name  of  "  the  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  and 
governor  of  the  Magdalen  hospital,  for  the  reception  of 
penitent  prostitutes,"  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  have,  hold, 
&c.  in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  hospital,  all  such 
sums  of  money  as  had  been,  or  should  at  any  time  be 
paid,  given,  devised,  or  bequeathed,  and  without  license 
in  mortmain,  to  purchase,  take,  or  receive  any  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any  estate  or  interest 
arising  ordeiived  out  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  heredi- 
taments, for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 

Sect-  *•  It  is  also  provided,  that  the  secretary,  chaplain,  phy- 

sician, surgeon,  or  apothecary,  or  any  inferior  officer  of 
the  corporation,  shall  not,during  his  continuance  in  office, 
act  as  governor  at  any  court  or  committee ;  and  that  no 
patient  or  servant  shall  acquire  any  parochial  settlement 
by  admission  or  residence  there. 

Sect  9, 10.  All  right  of  common  was  then  extinguished,  and  full 

•    power  given  for  all  such  exchanges  of  lands,  as  should 
be  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital. 

*7Geo.s.c.  71.     An  act  for  enabling  the  feoffees  and  trustees  of  an 

1777. 

estate  in  Middlesex,  given  by  Lawrence  Sheriff,  Esf. 
for  the  founding  and  maintaining  a  school  and  alms- 

**£*!%£'  housc8  at  Ru8h>  in  Warwickshire,  to  sell  part  of 
their  estate,  or  to  grant  leases  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
it,  to  purchase  in  mortmain,  not  exceeding  1001.  per 
annum. 

I)m^f  °°u  Downing  college,  established  by  his  majesty's  charter, 
dated  22d  of  Sept.  1800,  for  the  erection  of  which  a 
piece  of  land,  called  Doll's  Close,  was  purchased  and 
conveyed  to  trustees,  but  in  the  following  year  it  appeared 

that 
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that  it  would  be  preferable  to  erect  the  college  on  a  dif- 
ferent spot;  and  upon  application  to  parliament,  an  act 
was  passed,  enabling  them  to  purchase  a  new  scite  of 
ground,  under  the  direction  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  41  Geo.  s. 
and  then  to  dispose  of  Doll's  Close,  and  for  these  pur-  ^  Amc?*'  7* 
poses  to  raise  money  on  mortgage. 

A  bequest   to   a  society   for  increasing   clergymen's  3  Vez.jwi.  734. 
livings  in  England  and  Wales  was  held  to  have  been  in-  ciitherow,i798> 
tended  only  for  Queen  Ann's  bounty,  as  that  society  an- 
swers this  description ;  and  as  all  their  funds  are  laid  out 
in  land,  the  bequest  was  void  by  the  statute  of  mort- 
main. 

By  43  Geo.  III.  c.  107.  after  reciting  the  act  of  Queen  Ante.  73.7s. 
Ann  for  the  augmentation  of  the  maintenance  of  poor  Queen  Ann  % 
clergy,  enabling  the  governors  of  Queen  Ann's  bounty     ******* 
to  take  gifts  by  deed  inrolled  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  statute  of  27  Hen.  VIII. ;  and  that  the  operation  of 
this  act  was   considerably  obstructed  by  the  statute  of 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  enacted,  that  so  much  of  the  act  of 
Queen  Ann  as  is  therein- mentioned,  should  remain  in  • 
full  force,  notwithstanding  the  said  statute  of  Geo.  II. 

It  also  extended  the  power  of  1  Geo.  I.  for  the  ex* 
change  of  lands  and  messuages  to  those  belonging  to 
augmented  livingrf  ;  and  in  order  to  promote  residence, 
the  governors  were  empowered  to  lay  out  money  In  these 
lands  in  building,  rebuilding,  or  purchasing  convenient 
and  suitable  residence  for  the  minister,  and  for  vesting 
it  for  ever  to  that  use.  And  by  the  act  of  43  Geo. 
III.  c.  108.  which  immediately  followed,  all  persons 
having  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  by  deed  inrolled  in 
England,  according  to  27  Henry  VIII.  and  in  Ireland 
by  10  Car*  I.  or  by  will,  duly  executed,  three  calendar 
months  before  the  donor's  decease,  were  authorised  to 
vest  the  same,  not  exceeding  five  acres,  or  of  personal 

estate, 
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estate,  not  exceeding  5001.  towards  erecting,  rebuilding, 
repairing,  purchasing,  or  providing  any  church  or  chapel 
where  the  liturgy  and  rites  of  the  united  church  shall  be 
observed,  or  any  mansion- house  for  the  residence  of  any 
minister  of  the  said  united  charch,  officiating  or  to  offi- 
ciate in  any  such  church  or  chapel,  or  of  any  out-build- 
ings, offices,  churchyards,  or  glebe,  and  to  be  applied  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  the  benefactor  with  the  approbation 
of  the  ordinary  ;  and  in  default  of  such  direction,  in 
such  manner  as  the  patron  and  ordinary  shall  direct  with 
consent  of  the  incumbent ;  with  full  capacity  to  purchase 
and  take,  as  well  from  the  donors  as  from  the  venders, 
any  lands  or  goods,  without  any  license  or  writ  of  ad 
F.  N.  8.  33*.  quod  damnum,  the  statute  of  mortmain,  or  any  other 
VtCrf»iii  345  ^atute  or  law  notwithstanding;  but  this  is  not  to  extend 
85(3.  to  enable  any  minors,  insane,  or  femes  covert,  without 
their  husbands,  to  make  any  such  alienations. 

That  no  more  than  one  such  gift  shall  be  made  by  any 
one  such  person ;  and  if  they  exceed  the  above  value  they 
shall  be  valid  only  for  so  much  ;  and  the  lord-chancellor 
may,  on  petition,  reduce  the  gift  and  allot  the  land. 

No  glebe,  containing  upwards  of  50  acres,  shall  be 
augmented  with  more  than  one  acre,  and  any  excess  shall 
be  reduced  in  Tike  manner. 

Power  is  also  given  to  grant  or  exchange,   and  hold 
any  lot  of  land  not  exceeding  one  acre,  tying  contiguous 
and  convenient,  to  be  annexed  to  any  church,  chapef>  or 
house  of  residence. 
45  G.  a.  c.  14,       And  in  1805*  by  a  subsequent  statute,  the  bishops  are 
directed  to  enquire  and  certify  to  the  society  the  value  of 
benefices,  and  return  the  result  of  their  investigation  into 
the  exchequer ;  and  the  society  are  empowered  to  act  sb 
they  were  before  enabled  respecting  livings  not  returned 
into  the  exchequer ;  but  this  is  not  to  alter  or  affect  such 

certificate*, 
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certificates  as  were  so  returned,  for  ascertaining  what 
livings  were  to  be  discharged  from  first  fruits  and  tenths, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  first  fruits  and  tenths. 

And  in  order  to  facilitate  the  intentions  of  all  persons 
who  might  be  disposed  to  contribute  to  the  augmentation 
of  such  livings  as  are  within  the  object  of  the  bounty, 
this  act  empowers  all  persons  having  in  their  own  right 
any  money  or  personal  estate  whatsoever,  at  their  will  or 
pleasure  to  give  or  vest  the  same  in  the  society,  to  be  by 
them  disposed  of  according  to  law,  without  any  deed, 
either  inrolled  or  not  inrolled,  as  they  could  have  done  by 
deed  inrolled  or  otherwise  before  this  act 5  but  this  statute 
does  not  extend  to  alter  or  affect  the  law  in  force  respect- 
ing the  gift  or  conveyance  of  lands  by  any  deed,  or  the 
disposition  thereof,  or  of  any  personal  property  by  will. 

The  society  has  been  noticed,  and  its  interests  regarded 
by  several  subsequent  statutes  not  immediately  relevant 
to  the  object  of  this  work. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      III. 


OF     ADVOWSONS. 


g  Geo.  a.  c.  30.      N°  College  which  doth  or  shall  bold  so  many  Advow- 

Scct.  3.         son ^  %gc^    Advowson   is  an  incorporeal  hereditament, 

and  consists  of  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  church  or 

ecclesiastical  benefice:  and  he  who  has  this  right  is  the 
i2  Bl.  Com.  ai.  i        •      i       r  /•       t     -i        •        i 

i  inst.  no.       patron.     For  when  lords  of  manors  first  built   churches 

on  their  own  demesnes,  and  appointed  the  tithes  of  those 
manors  to  be  paid  to  the  officiating  ministers,  which  be* 
fore  were  given  to  the  clergy  in  common  (from  whence 
arose  the  division  of  parishes)  the  lord  who  thus  built  a 
church,  and  endowed  it  with  glebe  or  land,  had  of  com- 
mon right  a  power  annexed  of  nominating  such  minister 
as  he  pleased,  provided  he  were  canonically  qualified  to 
officiate  in  that  church  of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
endower,  maintainer,  or  in  one  word,  the  patron. 

^s*  th,0"w  ^e  Present  universities  of  Europe  were  originally, 
Na.  ioo.  the  greater  part  of  them,  ecclesiastical  corporations,  in- 
stituted for  the  education  of  churchmen;  they  were 
founded  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  were  so  im- 
mediately under  his  protection,  that  their  members,  whe- 
ther masters  or  students,  had  all  of  them  what  was  then 
called  the  benefit  of  clergy,  that  is,  were  exempted  (nun 
the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  countries  in  which  their 
respective  universities  were  situated,  and  were  amenable 
only  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal.    Edw.  I.  the  English 

4  BL  Com.  420.  Justinian,  according  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  made  effectual 
provision  for  the  recQvery  of  advowsonsand  presentations 

to 
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to  churches  as  temporal  rights,  in  which,  before,  the  law  Hale's  Hist.  c. 

was  "  infinitely  lame  and  defective"  by  Stat. West.  2  c.  5.    fcerj.  Run- 

lSEdw.  I.  c.  5.    A.  D.  1285.  nington- 

In  7  R.  II.  a  statute  wa9  made  (c^  12.)  for  the  restraint 

of  aliens  to  take  any  benefices  or  dignities  ecclesiastical, 
or  farms  or  administration  to  them  without  the  king's 
special  license,  upon  pain  of  the  statute  of  provisors, 
which  being  remedied  by  a  former  statute,  where  the 
alien  took  it  to  his  own  use ;  it  is  by  that  statute  reme- 
died, where  the  alien  took  it  to  the  use  of  another; 
though  probably  it  might  be  intended,  if  any  other  pur- 
chased to  the  use  of  an  alien ;  and  that  the  words, "  as  to 
the  use  of  another,"  should  be  "  or  any  other  to  his  use." 
In  15  Rich.  II.  c.  5.  a  statute  was  made  for  the  relief  of 
lords  against  mortmain,  where  feoffments  were  made  to 
the  use  of  corporations ;  and  an  ordinance  was  made, 
that  for  feoffments  past  the  feoffees  should  before  a  day 

.  .  ii.  i_  i-  .  Ij0rd  Bacon's 

either  purchase  license  to  amortise  them,  or  ahene  them     Reading  on 
to  some  other  use,  or  other  feoffments  to  come,  or  they    use^'by* 
should  be  within  the  statute  of  mortmain. *  .  *<>*«>  *«• 

As  the  statutes  of  mortmain  had  prevented  the  clergy 
from  having  the  land  itself,  it  seems  likely,  since  they  - 
were  masters  of  the  civil  law,  that  the  ususjructus  of  that 
law  suggested  to  them  the  possibility  of  their  still  being 
able  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  land,  although  they  were 
debarred  from  having  the  land  itself;  and  tfiat  the  plan 
which  they  hit  upon  was,  to  take  shelter  under  the  laity, 
and  get  feoffments  made  to  laymen  for  their  own  use ; 
and  by  that  mean  they  enjoyed  the  profits  of  the  land  ;  rowc»8  j-ord 
but  still  they  had  no  mode  of  enforcing  an  execution  of    ^conon 

J  &  Uses,  93. 

the  trust  which  had  been  reposed  in  the  feoffee. 

*  Uses  are  of  a  very  ancient  date  indeed,  even  before  the  statute  of 
Mortmain.— Howe's  Notes  oa Lord  Bacon,  109. 

The 
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8  Smith's  W. 

N.  155. 


8  Smith's  W. 
N.  160. 


The  same  observations  are  in  many  respects  applicable 
to  advowsons. 

Dr.  A.  Smith,  who  speaks  without  any  extraordinary 
bias  in  favour  of  the  universities,  says,  that  "  the  cha- 
ritable foundations  of  scholarships,  exhibitions,  bursaries, 
&c  necessarily  attach  a  certain  number  of  students  to 
certain  colleges,  independent  altogether  of  the  merit  of 
those  particular  colleges,  were  the  students,  upon  such 
charitable  foundations,  left  free  to  choose  what  college 
they  like  best,  such  liberty  might  perhaps  contribute  to 
excite  some  emulation  among  different  colleges/' 

But  tQ  this  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  right  of  pre* 
sentation  to  benefices,  which  has  been  vested  in  or  pur- 
,  chased  by  many  colleges  offers  a  considerable  stimulus 
to  this  laudable  emulation ;  and  to  have  finally  rewarded 
the  labours  of  men  who  have  proved  ornaments  to  the 
English  church. 

Advowaons  being  an  inheritance  incorporeal,  and  not 
lying  in  manual  occupation,  cannot  therefore  pass  by 
livery,  but  may  be  granted  by  deed  or  will  \  but  this  does 
not  extend  to  ecclesiastical  persons  who  are  seized  of 
advowsons  in  right  of  their  churches,  nor  to  masters  and 
fellows  of  colleges,  nor  to  guardians  of  hospitals,  who  are 
seixed  in  right  of  their  houses  \  and  who  are  all  entitled 
to  their  writs  of  darien  presentment)  &c.  By  13  Ed.  L 
st.  1.  c.  5.  s.  4*  all  these  being  restrained  (the  bishops 
by  1  Eliz.  c.  10.  and  the  rest  by  13  Eliz,  c.  la)  from 
making  any  grants  but  of  things  incorporeal,  of  which  a 
rent  or  annual  profit  may  be  reserved ;  and  of  that  sort 
advowsons,  and  next  avoidances  which  are  incorporeal  and 
lie  in  grant,  cannot  be.  And  therefore  such  grants,  how*- 
ever  confirmed,  are  void  against  the  successor,  though 
they  have  been  adjudged  to  be  good  against  the  grantors* 
iBora.Eccl.9.  as  bishop,  dean,  master,  or  guardian,  during  their  owfi 
times. 


an 
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An  advowson  in  esse  is  different  from  the  patronage  1Ca.Cha.314. 
of  an  hospital  newly  created ;  for  the  land  or  an  ad-     Atfc'n  V 
vowson  no  desultory  kind  of  inheritance  can  be  limited     M01"**^ 
without  act  of  parliament  5  because  then  he  who  had 
(he  right  could  not  always  know  against  whom  to  seek 
his  remedy  ;  but  of  the  patronage  of  an  hospital  newly 
founded,  there  can  be  no  precedent  right,  and  therefore 
at  the  very  first  institution  it  may  be  limited  as  the  king 
pleases,  like  the  case  of  a  rent  de  novo. 

The  statute  12  Ann.  st.  2.  c.  12.  which  forbids  the  1  BurmEccl.* 
purchase  of  advowsons,  is  held  to  be  confined  to  cler- 
gymen only,  either  as  to  purchasing  themselves,  or  in  the 
name  of  any  person  in  trust  for  them  ;  all  other  persons, 
therefore/  continue  to  purchase  next  avoidances,  as  they 
did  before,  and  to  present  to  the  living,  without  fear  of 
the  consequences  attached  to  simony. 

From  all  these  considerations,  but  particularly  as  ad- 
vowsons are  heritable  property,  they  are  also  devisable ; 
and  as  the  presentation  is  entirely  incorporeal,  and  de- 
rives no  return  out  of  the  profits  or  rents  of  land,  so  as  to 
savour  of  the  realty,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  a 
bequest  to  any  charitable  society  would  be  maintained 
by  the  court  5  and  this  with  more  certainty,  if  the  charity 
were  incorporated;  because  in  that  case  its  permanence 
would  preclude  any  doubt  about  there  being  always  an 
existing  patron  to  present  a  new  clerk  upon  every  avoid- 
ance, without  the  danger  of  lapse. 

By  the  fifth  section  of  the  statute  9  Geo.  II.  c  30. 
colleges  which  were  possessed  of  as  many  advowsons  of 
ecclesiastical, benefices  as  were  equal  in  number  to  one 
moiety  of  the  number  of  their  fellows  or  students  upon 
the  foundation,  were  rendered  incapable  of  purchasing, 
receiving,  or  holding  any  others,  except  such  as  were 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  headships  theiee& 

Thia 
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This  was  provided  lest  the  successions  should  happen 
so  rapidly,  as  that  fit  members  might  not  be  left  either  to 
govern  the  college,  or  to  succeed  to  the  vacant  benefices. 
But  it  was  found,  after  the  experience  of  nearly  seveaty 
years,  that  the  restriction  rendered  that  succession  too 
slow  ;  and  that  the  removal  of  it  would  have  a  tendency 

*$  Geo.  3.  c.  to  promote  learning,  and  to  provide  a  better  supply  of  fit 
and  competent  parochial  ministers ;  it  was  therefore  re- 
pealed in  1805. 

The  extent,  however,  of  this  clause,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  statute,  having  undergone  a  very  full  discussion* 
before  Lord-keeper  Henley,  in  1757,  upon  the  case  of 
Mr.  Tarter ed**  will,  it  may  not  require  an  apology  for 
retaining,  from  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  that  case  at 

i  Black  Rcp.oo.  length,  however  it  may  be  affected  by  the  late  act  of  4 J 

Arab3S,•     aim 

Mr.Tancred,  by  deed  in  1721,  conveyed  his  estate 
to  feoffees  to  the  use  of  himself  for  life,  remainder  to 
his  first  and  other  sons  in  tail,  remainder  to  certain  affim 
cers  of  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  to  maintain  certain 
students  there,  in  the  sciences  of  physic  'and  divinity, 
and  four  students  of  the  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  also 
certain  pensioners,  viz.  decayed  merchants,  soldiers,  and 
clergymen,  who  should  reside  in  his  capital  house  at 
Widcsley.    By  his  will  in  1746,  duly  executed,  he  con* 
firms  this  deed ;   but  fearing  the  statute  of  mortmain  of 
9  Geo.  II.  might  defeat  the  uses  thereof,  he  orders  thit 
in  case  the  said  uses  or  any  of  them  should  be  contrary 
to  law,  the  estates  so  settled  should  go  to  the  fellows  and 
scholars  of  Christ  and  Caius  college,  to  be  divided  ifl 
certain  proportions  for  the  augmentation  of  their  stipends. 
On  an  information  to  establish  this  charity,  at  the  rela- 
tion of  Christ  college,  against  the  heirs-at-Jaw,  there 

arose  two  questions : 

l.  Whether 
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1 .  Whether  this  was  a  conveyance  to  dharitahle  uses 
imder  the  statute  of  Elizabeth*  and  therefore  to  be  aided 
by  this  court  ? 

2.  Whether  it  fell  within  the  purview  of  the  statute 
df  mortmain,  9  Geo.  II.  and  Was  therefore  a  void  dis- 
position ? 

Per  Henley j  Keeper  i — The  conveyance  of  1721  is 
admitted  to  be  defective ;  the  use  being  limited  to  certain 
officers  of  the  corporation,  and  not  to  the  corporate  body: 
and  therefore  there  is  a  want  of  persons  to  take  in  per- 
petual Succession. 

The  only  doubt  is,  whether  the  court  should  supply 
this. defect,    for  the  benefit  of  the  charity,    under  th* 
statute  of  Elizabeth  *     And  I  take  the  Uniform  rule  of 
this  court  before,  a^,,  and  after,  the  statute  of  Elizabeth* 
to  have  been,  that  where  the  Uses  are  charitable,  and  the 
person  has  in  himself  full  pouter  to  convey,  the  court  will 
aid  a  defective  conveyance  to  such  uses  :  thus  the  devises 
to  corporations  were  void  Under  the  statute  of  Henry  s4aii  135  \i. ». 
VIIL  yet  they  were  always  considered  as  good  in  equity  ^       c' 5* 
if  given  to  chatitable  uses.    There  is  here  no  doubt  of 
Mr.  Tancred's  powei*  to  convey,  arid  the  uses  are  truly 
charitable  and  truly  proper  in  themselves*  the  education 
of  poor  scholars  in  the  university,  students  at  the  inns 
of  court*  and  poor  persons  in  his  own  house.    There* 
fore,    however  unbecomingly    Mr.  Tancred    expressed 
himself  in  his  will,  with  respect  to  his  relations  (and  in- 
deed he  seems  to  have  cast  off  all  natural  affection),  and 
however  reluctant  I  may  be  to  establish   a  disposition 
itiade  under  this  turn  of  mind,  yet  sitting  here  judicially* 
I  am  obliged,  by  the  uniform  course  of  precedents,  to 

•   ^    ^i_-  _^i  ^  •    11       1  ..  .Court  will  assist 

assist  this  conveyance;  and  mor$  especially*  because  it  a  defective 
is  the  peculiar  province  of  a  court  of  equity,  to  protect  ^?nfrc^*n^fo 
jmen  in  the  freedom  of  disposing  of  their  properly,  which 

ii  c  is 
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is  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  trading  country. 
This  conveyance,  therefore,  being  established  under  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  we  are  next  to  consider  how  it  is 
affected  by  9  Geo.  II. 

Mr.  Tancred,  by  his  will,  makes  a  disposition  by  way 
of  substitution :  "In  case  the  dispositions  are  within 
"  the  statute  of  mortmain,  then  to  the  fellows,  &c.  of  the 
"  two  colleges."  The  relators  admit,  that  part  of  the 
disposition  is  void  with  regard  to  the  pensioners  and  law 
students;  but  then  they  contend  that  the  substitution 
must  take  place  by  reason  of  the  exception  of  the  univer- 
sities and  their  colleges  in  the  statute.  The  defendants 
(the  hcirs-at-law)  contend  that  all  is  void,  as  well  the 
substitution  as  the  original  uses;  because  the  devise  is  not 
to  the  body  corporate,  but  only  to  the  particular  fellows 
in  their  personal  capacity.  No  cases  have  been  cited 
on  either  side:  we  must  therefore  form  an  original 
construction  of  this  clause  in  the  statute  of  mortmain. 
And  my  opinion  is,  first,  that  this  is  a  devise  for  the 
Exception  as  to  benefit  of  the  whole  body  corporate :  secondly,  had  it 

JJ?SSf £5^  not  b€cn  so>  l  shoU,d  &tiH  havc  *nought  •  that  the  legis- 
not  to  make      Uture  intended,  by  the  exception  in  the  statute,  to  save 

them  trustees  . 

for  ether  uses,  a  devise  for  the  benefit  of  particular  members,  as  well  as 
of  the  whole  body.  The  legislature  meant  to  except 
such  devises  as  were  really  and  bon&  fide  for  the  benefit 
of  colleges ;  not  those  in  which  the  legal  interest  only 
passes  to  the  college,  in  trust  for  other  charitable  uses ; 
for  then  the  statutes  of  mortmain  might  be  defeated 
every  day.  And  this  devise,  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  society,  even  of  the  master  himself,  who  must 
pass  through  a  fellowship,  and  partake  of  Mr.  Tan- 
cred's  bounty  in  his  progress  towards  the  headship.  Be- 
sides, we  all  know  that,  in  these  houses  of  education* 
any  encouragement  for  youth  to  enter  into  a  particular 

college, 
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college,  is  a  general  benefit  of  profit  to    the    whole 
society. 

The  legislature  has  thrown  no  restraint  on  these  gifts 
when  made  to  the  body  corporate  of  either  university,  or 
to  colleges  already  established  there  $  intending  not  to 
increase   the  number  of  foundations,  but  to  hare  those 
better  endowed  which  are  already  established.    They 
judged  that  leaving  this  path  open,  would  not  for  some 
time  be  liable  to  much   inconvenience ;  but  when  they 
saw  an  inconvenience,  they  restrained  even  gifts  to  col- 
leges.   Livings  are  grantable  to  these  bodies,  only  till 
they  amount  in  number  to  a  moiety  of  the  fellows ;  lest, 
if  the  succession  be  rendered  too  rapid,  there  should  not 
be  persons  left  of  a  sufficient  age,  temper,  and  discretion, 
togpvern  the  society,  and  answer  the  great  purposes  of 
the  foundation.    This  devise  to  the  fellows  and  scholars 
contains    no  circumstances  that  intimate  any  intent  to 
give  tbewt  the  estate  in  their  personal  capacities.     It  is 
clearly  to  them,  as  members  of  the  body  corporate,  for 
the  perpetual  augmentation  of  the  revenue  of  themselves 
and  their  successors. 

Therefore  bis  lordship  decreed  the  disposition  to  the 
pensioners  and  law  students  void,  under  the  statute  of 
mortmain ;  but  he  established  the  exhibitions  to  the  stu- 
dents in  divinity  and  physic,  and  directed  the  substitu- 
tion to  take  place  for  the  benefit  of  the  fellows  and  scho- 
lars of  Christ  and  Caius  colleges,  in  their  corporate,  not 
their  natural  capacities. 

In  another  case,  Wborwood  devised  the  remainder  of  i  v>*er,  ss;« 
bis  real  and  personal  estate-to  University  Coilege,  Oxon. 
and  by  a  codicil  directed  that  the  senior  fellow  should 
be  possessor  of  all  his  estate,  reside  in  his  house  bosfi- 
tMy}  and  sometimes  give  entertainments  to  the  poor, 
&c«    A  devise  to  a  college  generally  for  their  benefit,  to 

ScS  increase 
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» 

increase  the  foundation,  to  augment  a  headship  or  fel- 
lowship, or  found  a  new  one,  is  a  laudable  cbarky,  and 
deserves  encouragement ;   and  therefore  they  were  ex- 
cepted out  of  9  Geo.  II. — But  this  is  not  a  devise  of  that 
kind  for  academical  or  collegiate  purposes  :  but  only  to 
establish  somebody  to  live  at  his  house  for  ever,  and  to 
make  his  estate  unalienable :  answering  no  good  purpose 
•  to  the  college  or  the  public. 
Attr.  t.  Grre0.  '  Dr*  Radcliffe*  by  will,   13th  Sept.   1714,  devised  his 
ta    '■*»*.    .manor  of  Linton,  and  other  hereditaments   in  York- 
shire, to  his  executors  and  their  heirs,  in  trust,  to  pay 
.thereout  yearly  6001.  to  two  persons,  to  be  chosen  out 
:of  the  university  of  Oxon,  where  they  are   masters  of 
arts,  and  entered  on  the  physic  line,  for  their  mainte- 
nance, &c.  as  travelling  fellows  j  and  the  yearly  surplus, 
.for  ever,  for  buying  perpetual  advowsons  for  the  mem- 
bers.   He  then  charged  several   annuities  on  his  Bocks 
estate,  and  gave  his  lands  in  Bucks,  &c«  and  all  his 
-.real  and  personal  estate  charged  with  said  annuities,  fcc. 
to  his:  executors,  their  hfeirs,  &c.  and  willed  that  all  the 
residue  and  surplus  thereof  should   he  applied  by  them 
Jo  such  charitable  uses  as  they,  in  their  discretion,  should 
think  best,  but  no   part  to  their  own  use :  and  desired 
that,  if  it  could  be   done  in   law,  hi3  Yorkshire  estate 
should  be  conveyed  and  settled  by  his  executors  on  the 
jnaster  and  fellows  of  University  college,  for  ever,  in 
trust,  ibr  the  performance  of  the  uses  therein  before  de- 
.   clared. 

An  information  had  been  filed,  and  decree  made,  in 
1716,  that  the  trustees  should  convey  the  Linton  estate 
to  the  college :  which  had  been  done.  Th«  estate  for 
long  time  did  not  produce  more  than  would  pay  the 
uavell  ng  physicians  ;  but  at  length  producing  a  sur- 
plus, the  college,    in  obedience   to  the. will,    purchased 

advowsons 
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ad  vow  sons  till  they  possessed  as  many  as  the  statute  of  Repealed  abso- 

mortmain,'   9   Geo.  IT.    would   allow;  1.  e.  a  number     Geoi./io*. 

equivalent  to  that  of  a  moiety  of  the  fellows.     A  surplus 

still  continuing  to  arise,  the  college  (under  the  idea  that 

they  could  not  purchase  more  advowsons)  laid  out  part 

in  increasing  the  value  of  the  already  purchased  livings, 

and  in  adding  to  the  income  of  the  headship  of  the 

college. 

The  present  information  was  filed  against  Green,  the 
heir-at-law,  and  the  college,  praying  a  proper  applied 
tion  of  the  surplus  profits  not  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  advowsons  under  the  will. 

The  heir-at-law  claimed  the  surplus  as  undevised, 
and  therefore  a  resulting  trust  for  him.  The  college 
submitted,  whether,  the  devise  being  before  the  mort- 
main act,  tbey  might  not  purchase  advowsons,  though 
to  a  greater  number  than  that  of  a  moiety  of  their  feU 
lows  :  if  not,  insisted  the  surplus  should  be  applied  to 
other  uses  for  the  benefit  of  the  college,  as  being  the 
nearest  possible  application  to  the  intent  of  the  tes- 
tator. 

« 

The  question  was,  whether  the  operation  of  the  statute 
of  mortmain,  9  Geo.  II.  can  defeat  this  devise  to  the 
college,  by  raising  a  claim  either  on  the  part  of  the  heir- 
at-law,  or  of  the  crown  ? 

The  court,  on  finding  a  charity  inapplicable  to  the 
intended  uses,  has  never  from  thence  raised  an  use  for 
the  heir-at-law :  he  was,  in  all  events,  intended  to  be 
disinherited.  The  court  has  therefore  applied  tfieiund 
to  other  charities  as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  intended 
by  the  testator,  as  by  increasing  the  41  umber  of  objects 
where  the  property  has  exceeded  the  number  proposed. 
— As*  in  cases'  of  alms- houses*  Thetford  school  case,' 
8  Co.  Rep.  130  $  Duke,  78,  &c. 

2  c  3  Where 
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Where  the  charity  cannot  take  plAce  in  the  same 
form,  it  shall  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  not  go  to  the 
heirs.  Attorney  v.  Guise,  3  Vern.  266 ;  Ay  let  v.  AmU, 
tAtk.338;  Attorney  v.  Baliol  college;  Attorney  v.  John* 
sort,  Not.  1753,  an  increase  of  tythes  devised  to  cha- 
rity  was  decreed  to  extend  the  charity,  and  not  go  to  the 
heir. 

Attorney  v.  Hoare,  1779  and  178S.  Real  and  personal 
estate  we're  devised  to  pay  annuities  to  six  scholars)  and 
to  purchase  advowsons  for  Jesus  college.— In  1717,  the 
eourt  decreed  that  the  heir  should  execute  conveyances 
to  trustees,  for  the  uses  of  the  will. 

On  a  rehearing,  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  receiver! 
was  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  college.  It 
was  now  stated,  that  the  college  had  purchased  as  many 
advowsons  as  the  act  allowed,  and  that  the  heir  had 
never  made  the  conveyance  decreed :  the  information 
was  filed  against  the  then  heirs-at-law,  and  prayed  that 
the  profits  might  be  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  col- 
lege. On  the  cause  being  heard  in  1779,  the  accounts 
were  directed ;  and  on  further  directions  in  1783,  the 
beirs-at-law  claimed  the  surplus  of  the  rents,  relying 
on  what  Lord  Coke  says,  as  to  the  heir  of  the  founder 
taking,  on  failure  of  a  monastery.  Decreed  that  the 
heirs  should  convey  to  such  persons  as  Dr.  Hoare  should 
appoint,  having  a  day  given  them  to  shew  cause,  and 
that  the  college  should  lay  a  plan  before  the  master :  so 
that  the  decree  was  complete- against  the  heir-at-law.— 
Attorney  v.  Arnold*,  Shower's  Pari.  Cases*  22  j  Bayiis  v. 
thereby  *Atk.  239;  Wheeler  v.  Shear,  Mosely,  298; 
and  White  v.  White,  1  Bro.  10,  were  also  cited  on  tht 
tune  side. 

Second  point,  as  to  the  restriction  by  the  statute 
fnm  purchasing  a  greater  number  of  livmgs,  &c— 

Bat 
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But  that  point  was  not  finally  determined  in  tbe  case* 
and,  upon  the  fairest  construction  of  the  statute,  doe* 
not  appear  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  clause.  The 
statute  was  only  to  operate  upon  gifts  after  34  th  June, 
1736,  and  all  gifts  previous  to  that  time  have  been  held 
good.  The  clause  as  to  the  number  of  ad  vow  sons  is 
restrictive  of  the  exception  of  colleges,  as  being  able  to 
hold  advowsons ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  held  to  be  a 
prohibition  of  colleges  having  more  advowsons  than 
amount,  ia  number,  to  a  moiety  of  their  fellows,  but 
only,to  restrain  their  taking  more  by  future  gifts.  If 
oibit  had  me&nt  more,  colleges  having  already  more 
advowsons  than  the  moiety  of  their  fellows,  must  have 
lost  so  many  of  their  advowsons  as  exceeded  that  num- 
ber, which  certainly  was  not  the  case.  The  statute 
therefore  did  not  mean  to  diversify  their  right  to  hold 
advowsons  obtained  by  any  former  act,  or  which  they 
possessed  at  the  time.  This  will,  being  made  before  the 
statute,  is  not  affected  by  it.  In  this  case  it  is  purely 
by  accident  that  the  event  has  happened  after  the  statute, 
by  the  increased  rents  of  the  property;  but  the  case  must 
be  tbe  same  as  if  it  had  been  a  gross  sum  given  previous 
to  the  statute,  to  be  laid  out  in  advowsons.  Suppose  it 
hod  been  so,  and  the  money  had  not  been  laid  out,  from  * 
proper  purchases  not  offering,  the  money  might  be  laid 
out  notwithstanding  the  statute.  The  disposition  might 
still  have  been  legally  made  of  the  money:  money  to 
be  laid  out,  in  this  court  is  considered  as  done;  as  in 
the  case  of  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  it  is  considered 

ar  latid.f 

The  college,  however,  thinking  themselves  restrained- 
from  purchasing  more  advowsons,  had  laid  out  the 
money  in  the  increase  of  livings  already  purchased,  as 
being  a  purpose  the  most  analogous  possible   to   that 

2  c  4  which 
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which  the  testator  intended ;  and  by  adding  to  the  value 
of  the  headship. 
i  Veiey,  534.  Attorney  v.  fVhorwood  was  cited  at  a  subsequent  hear- 
ing, as  deciding,  that  where  the  regulations  imposed 
were  inconsistent  with,  the  rules  of  the  charity,  it  would 
be  a  resulting  trust  for  the  heir-at-law.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  contended)  that  whatever  was  not  given 
to  the  charity  went  to  the  residuary  legatee,  there  being 
an  express  intention  in  the  testator  to  dispose  of  every 
thing :  and  cited  8  Mod.  222,  and  MSS.case,  Gocdrigbt 
and  Opie. 

Lord  Tburlow9  chancellor,  said,  the  point  in  question 
was  with  respect  to  the  charity  itself.  The  court  bad 
had  a  plan  laid  before  it :  supposing  the  whole  object 
of  the  charity  to  fail,  and  yet  that  the  estate  is  by  the 
will  appropriated  to  charitable  uses,  still  the  will  is  a 
clear  exclusion  of  the  heir-at-law.  It  is  under  this  idea, 
that  many  charities  have  been  disposed  of  under  the 
privy  seal.  Is  then  the  heir  disinherited  ?— He  is  to 
claim  a  trust  not  resulting  from  the  will,  but  from 
the  act  of  the  legislature.  If  there  be  any  case  where 
the  heir-at-law  is  disinherited,  it  must  be  that  where 
the  devise  was  good  at  first.  In  the  first  decree,  the 
devise  was  held  up  till  the  license  to  hold  in  mortmain 
should  be  obtained.  So  it  was  held  by  Lord  Camden, 
in  the  Downing  college  case,  which  license  had  not 
then  been  obtained.  Considering  the  words  of  the  last 
clause  of  the  act,  it  is  difficult  to  make  it  out  that 
there  is  such  a  limitation  as  is  contended  for ;  but  it 
has  been  so  constantly  understood  the  other  way,  that 
I  do  not  think  myself  warranted  to  hold  a  different 
opinion.  J  do  not  see  why  some  arrangement  should 
pot  be  made,  by  way  of  exchange  of  advowsons; 
but  it  i»  n,qt  necessary  to  declare  that  now.     If  that 

should 
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should  fail,  the  question  between  the  general  trustee! 
and  the  heir-at-law  will  then  arise*  I  confess  it  will 
be  difficult  to  obtain  it  for  the  heir-at-law,  and  per- 
haps as  difficult  for  the  general  trustees.  If  all  those  , 
should  fail,  it  may  be  a  question,  whether.it  is  become 
fiscal,  or  will  go  to  the  heir-at-law  as  resulting  to  the 
founder. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IV. 


Off    SCOTLAND. 


©Geo.  *.  ess.       Nothing  shall  extend,  &tc.  to  Scotland.]    The  last  *& 

Scotland,  &c    iton  °f  the  act  exempts  all  estate  real  or  personal  in  ScoU 

exempted.     ian^  from  tne  restraints  already  imposed  on  those  in 

England. 
1754.  The  court  of  Chancery  of  England   has  no  juris- 

'taS'!?*11" diction  t0  enab,e  il  to  8ive  any  directions  for  the  dis- 

Aubcry.        tribution  of  a  legacy  of  stock  bequeathed  for  the  main- 
Ainbl.  230.  '  &,  ;  .        ?  . 

tenaoce  of  poor  labourers  in  Edinburgh,  which  belongs 

to  the  courts  of  Scotland ;  and  therefore,  in  such  a  case, 

the  stock  was  ordered  to  be  transferred  to  such  persons 

as  the  parties  should  appoint,  to.be  applied  to  the  uses 

of  the  will. 

1Br0.Cha.Rep.     There  is  a  case  already  cited  in  page  155,  where  an 

971'  estate  in  Ireland  was  devised  to  charitable  uses  in  Ireland. 

I  have  met  with  none,  where  estates  either  in  Scotland 

or  Ireland  were  devised  to  charities  in  England ;  though 

it  is  presumed,  if  the  charities  were  incorporated,  and  so 

become  capable  of  taking,  such*  a  devise  would  not  be 

void  by  the  former  clauses  of  this  act.    Upon  the  same 

principles,  a  devise  of  lands,  or  of  a  rent  charge  on  lands 

in  the  West  Indies,  to  a  charity  in  England,  is  good. 

Instances" of  the  latter  have  occurred,  and  the  executors 

or  heirs-at-law  never  thought  of  contesting  the  devise 

against  the  charity. 


or 
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91  ItVB&lX  IHCIPEHTS  TO  COLLEGES  AKD  CHARITABLE 

INSTITUTIONS. 


CHAP.    I. 

OF  VISITATION. 

I  HERE  is  no  constitution  established  in  society,  with- 
out a  power  being  vested  somewhere,  either  declared  or 
implied,  for  redressing  its  grievances  ot  abuses:  in 
nations  this  power  generally  belongs  to  the  party  invested 
either  with  the  legislative  or  the  executive  branch  of 
government :  in  inferior  communities,  it  often  depends 
on  the  will  of  their  founders,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  the  land ;  or  when  this  is  not  declared,  the  right  de- 
volves upon  the  executive  power. 

There  art  two  sorts  of  corporations :  1 .  Those  that  are 
for  the  public  government;  and,  2.  Those  that  are  for 
private  charities :  the  first  of  these  are  governed  by  the 

common 
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common  law,  but  the  second  is  the  creature  of  the 
founder,  and  governed  by  his  private  laws — not  that  the 
particular  persons  are  exempted  from  the  common  law, 
but  the  body  in  general  is ;  and  as  'these  are  private  laws, 
they  are  in  the  nature  of  trusts,  and  the  breach  of  them 
is  not  a  crime  cognizable  by  the  common  law. 
Bex  ▼.  Bentley.  The  king's  power  of  pardoning  arises  from  his  having 
asGco!!?.'  K°B. tne  executive  power  in  him ;  and  though  the  king  may 
be  founder,  yet  the  breach  of  his  private  statutes  is  not 
a -crime  against  the  crown :  crimes  pardoned  are  such  as 
are  against  the  public  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm, 
whereas  these  are  in  the  nature  of  domestic  rules,  for  the 
better  ordering  of  a  private  family :  and  although  the  vio- 
lation of  the  statutes  may  be  done  by  several  hi  conjunc- 
tion, yet  each  are  punishable  in  his  individual  capacity 
(as  in  the  case  of  every  Tort),  and  prohibition  will  not 
on  that  ground  lie  against  the  visitor* 

Powers  given  to  an  office  and  to  successors,  without 
name,  vest  in  the  successors,  without  the  words  "  for 
the  time  being/9     When  the  crown  has   appointed  a 
general  visitatorial  authority,  and  the  party  afterwards 
acts  as  a  special  visitor,  under  the  statute  of  43  Eliz.  a 
prohibition  will  lie  from  K.  B«;  for  being  before  appoint- 
ed  general   visitor,    there   remained    no  further  power 
in  the  crown  with  regard  to  enlarging  the  visitatorial 
authority. 
Bcntlcy  v.  Bp.       Wherever  a  visitor  proceeds  contrary  to  his  citation,  or 
i  tonird.  iff*.  in^cts  penalties  different  to  those  which  the  statutes  pre 
1729-        scribe,  the  court  of  K.  B.  always  grants  a  prohibition. 
Whether  a  visitor  can  alter  former  statutes,  without 
express  authority  so  to   do,    has   not  been   authorised 
by  any  determination,  however  the  practice  may  have 
prevailed ;    and   I   think   prohibition   will   lie  in  suck 
case, 

Roval 
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Royal  foundations,  as  deans  and  chapters,  are  not  t  Mod.  v. 
visitable  by  the  bishop.  SrSTV* 

Archbishop  Laud,  in;  the  reign  of  Cha.  I.  agitated  in 
the  royal  presence,  at  Hampton  court,  the  question  of 
his  right  of  visiting  the  universities ;  and  after  solemn 
debate  of  his  claim,  in  which  he  took  a  considerable  part, 
it  was  finally  settled  that  he  should  visit  them  metropo- 
litically,  namely,  the  body  of  the  university,  and  every 
scholar,  for  his  obedience  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  church  of  England — and  not  to  meddle  with  the 
statutes  of  the  colleges  or  university,  or  particular  visitors 
of  any  college. 

The  archbishop,    in   exercise  of  this  power,   visited  Rushwonh's 
Merton  college,  in  1638,  and  adjourned  his  visitatibn  to    a.d.  1&&0. 
JLambeth,  in  October  following.  p. as**** 

The  right  of  the  archbishop  has  been  acknowledged, 
with  the  reservation  of  the  king's  superior  right. 

The  power  of  a  visitor  is  arbitrary,  and  yet  conclusive  2  Vezey,  394 
jn  the  first  instance ;  all  fundatory  rights  arise  from  the  l  B££Fj^ 
property  of  the,donor :  a  founder  has  the  nomination  of 
his  visitor,  and  unless  he  dispose  of  this  power,  it  remains 
to  his  heirs ;  and  if  he  die  without  heirs,  it  goes  to  the 
crown.     Whosoever  is  made* patron  has  the  same  power  Skin.  64*. 

•       r         1  t      1  1  1  it      Alty*  v«  Bullet, 

as  the  founder,  and  where  the  patronage  descends  to  the  ibid.  am. 
heir,  he  has  the  power  of  a  founder  eo  nomine  as  patron  5  500* 
for  the  patronage  is  said  to  draw  all  things  with  it. 
And  therefore  it  is,  that  where  once  a  visitor,  legally 
authorized  by  the  founder,  hath  given  judgment,  no 
court  can  interfere  with  it.  See  the  references  in  the 
margin,  where  the  powers  of  deprivation  are  well  defined. 

A  founder,  or  his  heirs  (if  he  does  it  not),  may  make  2  P.Wms.  aa6. 

...  .   ,  ,  .r  And  sec  further, 

a  visitor ;  may  give  him  partial  or  general  powers ;  if  1  Vezey,  472. 
partial  ones,  and  he  exceeds  them,  that  excess  becomes  a  GlRuiberforth. 
nullity,  and  lets  in  the  law ;  and  the  court,  whether  they 

can 
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can  give  relief  or  not,  will  see  that  these  jurisdictions 
keep  within  their  bounds,  and  will  grant  a  prohibition, 
where  there  is  such  excess  of  power,  as  well  as  where 

1  Bum  Eccl.     there  is  no  power  at  all.    For  though  the  king's  courts 
4  Mod.'  233.     cannot  interfere  with  regard  to  the  private  statutes  of 

'mus*,  h?ii"   tne  society  as  established  by  the  founder ;  yet  as  to  the 
Sn.  us©.        public  laws  of  the  land,  they  may  j  for  over  these  the 
founder  could  give  to  the  visitor  no    exclusive  juris- 
diction. 
St.  John's  ColU     The  power  of  a  visitor,  though  a  summary  one,  is 

v.  Toddingtotu  .    ^  •  .  -         r  •     •     • 

i  Born.  Eccl.  certainly  very  convenient :  the  exercise  of  it  is  in  do 
w* 4ao'  case  more  so,  than  in  that  of  elections.  When  the  pro- 
prieties and  disqualifications  of  candidates  are  to  be  de- 
termined, it  is  obvious  what  confusion  would  be  node, 
if  these  were  to  be  determined  by  the  common  law,  andtse 
party  who  had  the  right,  were  kept  out  of  the  profits  in 
the  mean  time. 
YttrBeok.  It  was  formerly  held,  that  if  the  hospital  be  spiritual, 

•  Am.  2o.  *  tnc  bishop  should  visit ;  if  lay,  the  patron.  This  right 
of  lay  patrons  was  indeed  abridged  by  2  Hen.  V.  c  1. 
which  directs,  that  the  ordinary  should  visit  all  hospitals 
founded  by  subjects ;  but  the  king's  writ  was  reserved, 

l  Bl.  Com  •  482.  *••!••  ••  *  *       a 

s  Inst.  725.       t°  vlslt  by  his  commissioners  such  as  were  of  royal 
£dnvmFMu!r  f°un^ation*    ^ul  la€  subject's  right  was  in  part  restored 

2  P. Wms.  3i5.  by  14  Eli*,  c.  5.  which  directs  the  bishops  to  visit  those 

hospitals  only,  where  no  visitor  is  appointed  by  their 
founders :  and  all  the  hospitals  founded  under  3g  Elis.  c. 
5.  are  to  be  visited  by  such  persons  as  shall  be  nominated 
by  the  respective  founders ;  and  if  they  do  not  appoint) 
then  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  It  was  laid  down  as  a 
2  P.Wms.  320.  rule,  that  where  the  king  is  founder,  he  and  bis  successors 
are  visitors  ;<but  where  a  private  person  is  founder,  there 
such  private  person  and  his  heirs  are,  by  implication  of 
law,  visitors ;  who  may  substitute  their  visitatorial  power 

to 
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to  any  other  person,  or  his  heirs  i  but  where  the  founder  a  Wil.  sas. 
appoints  no  special  visitor,  the  visitatorial  power  results  DuiSHji**1' 
to  his  heir.      And  the  commissioners  instituted  by  43 
Eliz.  c.  4.  had  power  to  visit,  in  case  the  visitors  appointed 
by  the  donor  misbehaved   (but  here  the  power  of  the 
ordinary  was  still  reserved)  j  for  it  would  he  unreasonable  2  P.  Wm*  820. 
and  of  mischievous  consequence,  that  where  governors 
are  appointed,  these,  by  construction  of  law,  and  without  . 
any  more,  should  be  visitors,  have  an  absolute  power, 
and  remain  exempt  from  being  visited  themselves  :  and  See  Duke,  as. 
therefore  in  those  cases  where  the  governors  or  visitors        °9' 
are  said  not  to  be  accountable,  it  must  be  intended  where 
tbey  have  the  power  of  government  only,  and  not  where 
they  have  the  legal  estate,  and  are  entrusted  with  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  rents  and  profits  ;  for  to  be  unaccountable  in 
such  a  case,  would  be  such  a  privilege  as  might  of  itself 
be  a  temptation  to  a  breach  of  trust. 

And  although  in  many  charities,  some  of  the  gover-  x  Vesey,  us. 
nors  are  appointed  by  the  rules  and  orders  to  be  visitors,  2  Vczcy»  32«» 
yet  the  word  governor  does  not  of  itself  imply  visitor,  10  Co.  ax. 
or  give  any  power  of  visitation  ;  but  they  are  not,  having     '       s>      * 
the  legal  estate  vested  in  them,  therefore  excluded  from 
being  visitors :  such  a  forced  construction  might  prove 
of  very  great  prejudice  to  the  charity ;  and  besides,  would 
be  making  either  a  charter  of  incorporation,  or  a  founder's 
liberality,  of  double  inttm,  which  ought  not  to  be.   And 
in  general  where  governors  happeu  to  unite  the  capacity 
of  visitor  in  the  same  person,  it  is  for  the  management  Stft  w# 
of  the  house  or  affairs  of  the  charity  \  and  then  they  2  p* Wms*  3*?» 
remain  accountable  to  the  king's  courts  for  the  estates 
and  revenues  which  may  come  to  their  hands :  and  a  3  Atk.  104. 
commission  under  4§  Eliz.  c.  4.  may  be  issued  to  call  |f- w-  ia5- 

^  Eden  v.  Foster. 

them  to  account. 
Since  the  43  Eliz.  where  there  is  a  charity  for  the  par-  2  Vezcy,  *as. 

ticular 
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Atty.-geo.  v.     ticular  purposes  therein  mentioned,  and  no  charter,  unless 
Mwi!0D-    particularly  excepted  out  of  the  statute,  it  must  be  Tegu* 

sVezey,  55*.  lated  by  commission;  but  where  there  is  a  visitor  it  is 
•  otherwise.  But  there  may  be  an  application  to  the  court, 
founded  on  its  general  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  is  from 
necessity,  because  there  is  no  charter  to  regulate  it,  and 
the  king  has  a  general  jurisdiction  of  this  kind :  there 
must  be  somewhere  a  power  to  regulate :  but  where 
there  is  a  charter  with  proper  powers*  there  is  no  ground 
to  apply  to  the  court  to  establish  that  charity  ;  and  it 
must  be  left  to  be  regulated  in  the  manner  the  charter 
has  put  it,  or  by  the  original  rule  of  law.  It  has  been 
determined,  and  expressly  in  the  case  of  the  Birmingham 
school,  that  there  is  no  technical  form  of  words  for  grant- 
ing a  visitatorial  power,  but  it  may  be  by  any  words  of 
that  meaning. 

« Veicy,  505*        New  College,  Oxford,   had,   by  a  charter,  particular 

Corp Bedford,  powers  given-  them  as  to  the  grammar-school  at  Bedford, 
such  as  removing  the  master  for  misbehaviour,  &c.  As 
to  any  thing  of  that  kind,  Lord-chancellor  Hardtficke 
thought,  it  would  be  too  much  for  the  court  to  do  any 
thing,  though  they  were  not  appointed  general  visitors: 
but  as  to  the  management  of  the  revenue  of  the  school, 
the  court  might ;  and  interposed  and  rectified  an  abuse 
therein  accordingly. 

a  Bum.  Eccl.       Schools  and  colleges  are  said  to  be  under  similar  re* 
Wv      *        strictions  as  to  their  visitors.     Colleges  in  the  uniwsi- 

lA  Raym  s.    ties,  whether  founded  by  the  king  or  any  other  person, 

skin.  447^  are  yet  t0  ^e  considered  as  private  establishments,  subject 
only  to  the  founder,  and  to  the  visitor  whom  he  appoints* 
The  whole  difficulty  in  coming  to  this  decision  seems  t# 
have  been,  to  determine  whether  tfcry  were  of  a  public 
or  private  nature  :  and  though  the  courts  have  granted 
that  such  institutions  are  of  a  public  natme  as  are  con- 
stituted 
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stituted  by  the  crown,  and  for  public  government,,  and  str.  ss. 
are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  courts  of l  Ve2cr'tt* 
common  law ;  and  for  that  reason  have  granted  man- 
damus to  restore  a  school-master  of  a  grammar  school ; 
yet  if  they  are  judged  matters  only  of  a  private  charity, 
then  they  are  subject  to  the  rules  and  statutes  of  the 
founder  and  his  visitor,  and  no  other.  Duke,  6*,«a* 

Visitation  was  not  introduced  by  the  canon  law,  but  1  td.  Ray,  a. 
of  necessity  was  created  by  the  common  law.  Patronage  slum's  Hosp. 
and  visitation  both  rise  from  the  founder;  and  the  office 
of  the  visitor  by  the  common  law,  is  to  judge  according 
to  the  statutes  of  the  college  (or  charity),  and  to  expel 
and  deprive  upon  just  occasions,  and  to  hear  appeals  of 
course:  and  from  him,  and  him  only,  the  party  grieved 
ought  to  have  redress ;  and  in  him  the  founder  bath  re- 
posed so  entire  a  confidence  that  he  will  administer  justice  f  Wjh  ^0$ 

impartially,  that  his  determinations  are  final,  and  examin-  ,  Mod-  8S* 

•  t    •  •_  i_  Str.  70s. 

able  in  no  other  court  whatsoever.  Burr,  aoo. 

A  college  is  a  temporal  or  lay  corporation,  of  the  Carth.  93. 
same  nature  with  an  hospital ,  thus  they  are  generally 
named  together  in  the  acts  already  cited :  although  cor- 
porations for  public  government,  which  have  no  parti- 
cular founders  or  special  visitors,  are  subject  to  the 
king's  courts;  yet  corporations  for  charity,  founded 
and  endowed  by  private  persons,  are  subject  to  the  rule 
and  government  of  those  that  erect  them.  But  where 
the  persons  to  whom  the  charity  is  given  are  not  incor- 
porated, there  is  no  such  visitatorial  power,  because  the  Skinner,  4*3, 
interest  of  the  revenue  is  not  vested  in  them ;  the  king 
by  his  charter  incorporates,  and  thereby  grants  to  them 
the  rights  belonging  to  persons,  as  to  legal  capacity; 
colleges,  although  founded  by  private  persons,  are  yet 
incorporated  by  the  king's  charter;  but  although  4he 
kings  by  their  charters  made  the  colleges  to  be  such  in 

2  v  law. 
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Jaw,  that  ig,  to  be  legal  corporations,  yet  they  left  to  the 
particular  founders  authority  to  appoint  wh^t  statutes 
they  thought  fit,  for  the  regulation  of  them.  And  not 
only  the  statutes,  but  the  appointment  of  visitors,  was 
left  to  them,  and  the  manner  of  government,  and  the 
several  conditions  on  which  any  persons  were  to  be  made 
or  to  continue  partakers  of  their  bounty ;  all  which  con- 
stitute them  of  a  private  nature ;  and  the  courts  of  law 
will  not  interfere  in  the  examination  of  any  of  their, 
private  acts. 

%  Still.  Ca.  Although  the  court  of  K.  B.  proceeded  to  take  cog*. 

Straps;?  "      nizance  in  Dr.  Bentley's  case,  yet  it  was  not  to  interfere 

Ld.  Ray.  MS4.  ^j^  fat  visitor's  power,  but  because  no  visitor  was  set 
forth  in  the  return  to  the  mandamus,  to  restore  bim  to 
his  degrees  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Tha£  court 
will  always  grant  a  mandamus  to  restpre  a  person  im- 
properly deprived  of  bis  office,  although  the  constitution 
of  the  society  be  established  by  charter,  and  confirmed 
by  act  of  parliament,  provided  no  visitor  is  constituted 
thereby  *,  for  if  there  is  a  visitor  appointed,  the  party 
grieved  may  make  his  application  there  for  vedress:  so  if 
a  mandamus  is  granted  to  restore  a  fellow  of  a  college* 
and  they  return  a  visitor,,  though  his  sentence  is  irregular, 

s  Atk.  108.  yet  it  is  not  examinable  by  that  court.  It  is  the  same  as 
to  a  charity-school,  where  local  visitors  are  appointed: 
if  it  is  a  private  foundation,  he  and  his  heizs  alone  ban 
a  right,  as  to  its  internal  government. 

iu^'a'a*.       The  ,aw  '8  the  sanie  as  to  ^spitefe*  ^  *n  Dr. Met- 
a  Lev.  H.         rick's  case,  Aylojji's  case,  Afpleford's  case,  aad  Par* 

Sid  v4,i£a,340.  kmson  s  case. 

earth,  ©a.  Thc  CQurt  of  K  B    requires  to  be  certified;  by  the 

return  to  their  writ,  whether  there  is  a  visitor  appointed 

by  the  founder  or  not;    and   will  not  admit  evidence 

Law,  429,        thereof  by  affidavits.    A  visitor  for  a  particular  purpose 

cannot, 


Str.  Dag. 


1  Burn.  Eccl. 
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cannot,  because  he  is  so,  be  a  general  visitor.  But  Lord 
Mansfield  said,  in  the  case  of  St.  John's  Camb.  v.  Tod- 
dington,  That  a  founder  may  delegate  his  visitatorial 
power,  either  generally  or  specially :  he  may  do  this  Ante.  sqs. 
either  by  general  words,  or  he  may  prescribe  a  mode  for 
the  exercise  of  any  part  of  this  power;  But  if  a  mode  of 
Visitation  is  prescribed  in  any  particular  case,  that  will 
not  take  away  the  general  powers  incidental  to  the  office 
of  a  visitor;  of  which  powers  that  of  determining  con- 
cerning elections  hath  been  held  to  be  one.  No  set  form 
of  words  is  necessary:  you  must  look  into  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  statutes,  to  see  whether  the  power  be  given, 
or  intended  to  be  given.  A  founder  may  split  this  power 
into  a  number  of  statutes  for  particular  cases,  and  the 
court  may  consider  upon  the  whole,  who  is  general  visi- 
tor, as  in  the  case  of  Clare-ball,  Atty.-gen.  v.  Talbot,  1  Vezer^fc. 
1747.  It  is  clear  a  founder  may  appoint  a  visitor  with 
general  powers,  and  yet  except  particular  powers  in  par- 
ticular cases*  To  visit  as  ordinary,  and  to  visit  an  elee- 
mosynary foundation,  are  different  things.  If  a  founder 
appoint  no  visitor,  it  goes  to  the  crown.  The  mode  of 
donation  is  the  law  of  it.  And  his  lordship  doubted 
whether  4  visitor  can  make  any  new  statutes*  unless 
power  be  specially  given  him  for  that  purpose. 

The  case  of  Philips  v.  Bury  established  the  general  i  id.  Ray.  a. 
principles  which  have  since  governed  the  courts  of  law  a  x?  Rep.  we.- 
on  this  subject ;  and  this  has  since  been  recognised  upon        V.7.88- 
an  application  to  the  court  of  K.  B.  for  a  mandamus  to  Bishop  of  Eiy. 
the  visitor  of  Peter-house  college,  Cambridge,  to  ap-       k.B. 
point  one  of  two  persons  presented  by  the  fellows  to  be 
master. 

In  general  the  court  of  King's  Bench  will  not  interfere 
in  the  case  of  a  visitor,  or  review  any  determination 
Aude  by.  him  in  that  capacity;  but  as  in  this  case  the 

9  D  2  bishop'* 
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bishop's  right  was  restrained  to  the  selection  of  one  of 
the  two  persons  presented  to  him  by  the  fellows,  who 
were  by  the  statutes  constituted  the  judges  of  their  fitness, 
this  was  held  to  be  a  case  not  within  the  bishop's  general 
visitatorial  power :  hrre  he" was  restrained,  and  as  toihtm 
had  no  discretion  as  a  general  visitor;  he  was  merely  to 
judge  of  the  fitness  of  two  persons  nominated  to  bim, 
and  he  was  only  to  act  ministerially. 

To  exercise  a  visitatorial  power  is  a  judicial  act,  and 
the  visitor  should  therefore  cite  and  hear  the  parties  |  be 
is  not  bound  to  proceed  according  to  the  rules  of  tbc 
common  law;  unless  there  be  a  general  visitation 
appointed,  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  him,  and  be 
should  proceed  on  that  appeal. 

If  a  person  be  appointed  visitor  with  specific  powers, 
he  is  bound  by  the  precise  words  constituting  that  power, 
and  they  will  be  construed  strictly  by  the  courts;  but  if 
he  be  appointed  general  visitor  also,  his  authority  be* 
comes  general,  and  extends  beyond  that  limitation,  as 
1  Ld.Rayra.  3.  ^y  Dy  Lord  Holt,  in  tlie  case  of  Philips  v.  Bury. 

As  this  was  not  a  visitatorial  act,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  bishop's  conduct  could  be  inquired  into  by  bim  as 
visitor,  for  this  would  be  to  determine  upon  his  own 
right.  A  visitor  cannot  be  judge  in  his  own  cause,  unless 
that  power  be  expressly  given  him.  A  founder,  indeed, 
may  make  him  so,  but  such  an  authority  is  not  to  be 
implied;  he  cannot  visit  himself:  and  where  a  visitor 
claimed  an  interest,  and  asserted  a  right  in  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a  master,  and  that  appointment  was  the  act  com- 
Rex  v.top.  of  plained  of,  and  the  court  of  K.  B.  granted  a  mandamus, 
a  Sua?  707.'     This  may  stand  as  a  precedent  in  the  case  of  superior 

a  aSTmJ!1"    officers>  out  lt  ls not  expected  that  the  court  will  examine 
Aity.  v.  Lock,    into  the  reasons  for  the  amotion  of  a  pensioner  of  an 

1*44. 

hospital,  wiih  the  same  nicety  as  if  his  freehold  were  in 

question 
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question — but  still  the  subject  js  cognizable  there,  and 
well  deserves  the  courts  minute  attention. 

Where  his  visitation  is  limited  to  be  oncje  in  anv  num- 
ber  of  years,  he  can  only  visit  once  in  that  time,  unless 
called  upon  oftener  by  the  college;  and  if  he  come  u*i-  *  T.  Rep.  s**. 
called  within  that  time,  his  visitation  will  be  void.  But 
if  a  member  expelled  appeal  to  him,  and  he  appoint  a 
particular  commissary  to  examine  the  case,  this  would 
not  preclude  his  visiting  again  within  the  five  years;  for 
as  visitor  he  has  a  standing  constant  authority,  at  all  times, 
to  hear  and  redress  the  grievances  of  the  members;  that 
is  the  proper  office  of  a  visitor;  for  visiting  is  one  act  in  Lit. s.  is«. 
which  he  is  limited  to  time,  but  hearing  appeals,  and  re- 
dressing grievances,  is  his  proper  office  and  work  at  all 
times.  The  visitor's  sentence  is  final,  and  the  validity 
or  ground  of  the  sentence  shall  never  be  inquired  into; 
and  this  will  appear,  if  we  consider  the  reason  of  a 
visitor,  how  he  comes  to  be  supported  by  authority  in 
that  office.  Every  man  is  master  of  his  own  charity,  to  3  t.  Rep.  s*i. 
appoint  and  qualify  it  as  he  pleases. 

And  that  we  may  the  better  understand,  said  Lord 
Holt,  the  nature  of  a  visitor,  we  are  to  consider  that  there 
are  in  law  two  sorts  of  corporations  aggregate;  such  as 
are  for  public  government,  and  such  as  are  for  private 
charity. 

Those  that  are  for  the  public  government  of  a  town, 
city,  mystery,  or  the  like,  being  for  public  advantage, 
are  to  be  governed  according  to  the  laws  of  tl>  land : 
if  they  make  any  particular  private  laws  and  constitu-* 
tions,  the  validity  and  justice  of  them  are  examinable  in 
the  king's  courts;  of  these  there  are  no  particular 
private  founders,  and  consequently  no  particular  visi- 
tor: there  are  no  patrons  of  these;  therefore,  if  no 
provision  be  in  the  charter  how   the  succession   shall 

2d3  continue, 
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continue,  the  law  supplies  the  defect  of  that  constitu- 
tion, and  says  it  shall  be  by  election ;  as  mayor,  alder* 
men,  common -council,  and  the  like;  and  so  it  was  in 
iRoUs,Abr.5is.  the  case  of  the  town  of  Launccston.  Btit  private  and 
particular  corporations  for  charity,  founded  and  endowed 
by  private  persons,  are  subject  to  the  private  government 
pf  those  who  erect  them  ;  and  therefore,  if  there  be  w 
visitor  appointed  by  the  founder,  the  law  appoints  the 
founder  and  his  ,heirs  to  be  visitors,  who  are  to  proceed 
and  act  according  to  the  particular  laws  and  constitutions 
assigned  them  by  the  founder.  So  it  appears  by  the  cases 
in  Yelv.  63,  and  2  Cro<  60,  FaircbVd  and  Gairt ;  where 
it  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  founder  is 
patron,  and,  as  founder,  is  visitor,  if  no  particular 
visitor  be  assigned.  And  so  is  8  p.  3.  Ass.  Pfacil.  £9f 
SI.  So  that  patronage  and  visitation  are  necessary 
consequents  one  upon  another;  for  this  visitatorial 
power  was  not  introduced  by  any  canons  or  constitu- 
tions ecclesiastical :  it  is  an  appointment  of  law :  H 
arises  from  the  property  which  the  founder  had  in  the 
lands  assigned  to  support  the  charity  ;  and  as  he  is  the 
author  of  the  charity,  the  law  gives  him  and  his  heirs 
a  visitatorial  power,  that  is,  an  authority  to  inspect  the 
actions  and  regulate  the  behaviour  of  the  members  that 
partake  of  Jhe  charity ;  for  it  is  fit  the  members  that 
are  endowed,  and  that  have  the  charity  bestowed  upon 
them,  should  not  be  left  to  themselves  (for  divisions  and 
contests  will  arise  amongst  them  about  the  dividend  of 
the  charity),  but  pursue  the  intent  and  design  of  him 
that  bestowed  it  upon  them.  Now,  indeed,  where  the 
poor,  or  those  that  receive  the  charity,  are  not  incor- 
porated, but  there  are  certain  trustees  who  dispose  of  the 
charity,  according  to  the  case  in  10  Co.  there  is  no 
Victor;  because  the  interest  of  the  revenue  is  not  vested 

io 
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in  the  poor  that  have  the  benefit  of  the  charity,  but  they 
are  subject  to  the  orders  and  direction  of  the  trustees. 
But  where  they  who  are  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  cha- 
rity are  incorporated,  there,  to  prevent  all  perverting  of 
the  charity,  or  to  compose  differences  that  may  happen 
among  them,  there  is  by  law  a  visitatorial  power;  and  it 
being  a  creature  of  the  founder's  own,  it  is  reasonable 
that  he  and  his  heirs  should  have  that  power,  unless  by 
the  founder  it  is  vested  in  some  other. 

Now  there  is  no  manner  of  difference  between  a  college 
and  an  hospital,  except  only  in  degree :  an  hospital  is  Skinner,  4s«. 
for  those  that  are  poor,  and  mean,  and  low,  and  sickly : 
a  college  is  for  another  sort  of  indigent  persons ;  but  it 
hath  another  intent — to  study  in,  and  breed  up  persons 
in  the  world  that  have  not  otherwise  to  live ;  but  still  it 
is  as  much  within  the  reasons  of  hospitals.  And  if  in  . 
an  hospital  the  master  and  poor  are  incorporated,  it  is  a 

college,  having  a  common  8ea'  lo  act  b.v>  although  it 
•hath  not  the  name  of  a  college  (which  always  supposeth 
a  corporation),  because  it  is  of  an  inferior  degree ;  and 
in  the  one  case,  and  in.  the  other,  there  must  be  a  visitor,  - 
either  the  founder  and  his  heirs,  or  one  appointed  by  him; 
and  both  are  eleemosynary.  A  visitor  being  then  of  ne- 
cessity  created  by  the  law  (as  8  Ed.  III.  69,  70),  every 
hospital  is  visitable,  either  by  the  patron  if  a  lay  hospital, 
or  by  the  ordinary  if  spiritual.  He  is  to  judge  according 
to  the  statutes  and  rules  of  the  college.  He  may  expel, 
and  (as  in  8  Ass.  29,  3),)  he  may  deprive.  For  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that,  quatenus  visitor,  he  may 
deprive :  if  he  be  visitor  as  ordinary,  there  lieth  an  appeal 
front  his  deprivation :  but  if  as  patron,  then  none  j  that 
deprivation}  whether  by  right  or  wrong,  must  stand 
good. 
But  it  may  be  said  the  visitor  hath  no  cou^t,  and  it 
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is  unreasonable  to  conclude  a  man  by  the  sentence  of  one 
tbat   hath    no  court.      But   it    is    not  material  whe- 
ther he  hath  a  court  or  not :  all  the  matter  is,  whether 
he  hath  a  jurisdiction;  if  he  hath  a  jurisdiction,  and 
cognizance  of  the  matter  and  person,  and  he  give  sen- 
tence therein,  his  sentence  must  make  a  vacancy,  be  it 
never  so  erroneous  :  but  there  is  no  appeal,  if  the  founder 
hath  not  thought  fit  to  direct  one.    That  an  appeal  lieth 
to  the  common  law  courts  of  England,  is  without  pre- 
cedent.    It  is  plain,  by  all  the  authorities  of  our  boob, 
and  by  the  way  of  pleading,  that  the  cause  of  the  visitor's 
Sentence  is  not  examinable  :  if  a  sentence  of  -deprivation 
be  pleaded,  the  cause  need  not  be  shewn :   it  is  not 
traversable  even  in  a  visitation,  when  it  is  by  the  visita- 
torial power  : — So  is  Rastal.  Entr.  fol.  1.  11  H.  VII.  27 • 
and  7  Co.  42.  Kenn's  case. 

On  the  same  ground  the  court  decided  in  the  case  of 
the  King  v;  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  that  where  by  the 
Statutes  of  a  college  a  visitor  is  appointed,  who  is  to  in* 
terpret  the  statutes,  and  an  appeal  is  lodged  with  him, 
the  court  will  compel  him  to  hear  the  parties  and  form 
Some  judgment,  though  they  will  not  oblige  him  to  go 
into  the  merits  ;  for  it  is  sufficient  if  he  decide  that  the 
appeal  comes  too  late. — Trin.  25  Geo.  III. 

The  distinction  relative  to  which  court  has  a  power  iff 
interfere,  in  cases  of  visitation,  where  there  are  no  visitorSf 
faner IWm*  was  c^ear'y  settled  in  the  King  v.  Gregory,  where  Lord 
*»G.r.  B.R.  Mansfield  stated,  that  it  had  been  alleged  tbat  the  power 
of  the  king  escheats  to  the  king  in  chancery,  as  a  cha- 
rity—but  that  the  foundation  [of  a  college!  is  not  a  cha- 
rity, and  the  power  of  superintending  it  does  not  go  to 
the  king  as  visitor ;  but  it  is  a  corporation,  and,  as  such, 
the  right  devolves  to  the  king  to  be  exercised  here.  The 
C$st  of  Manchester  college  is  very  strong  to  this  point; 

for 
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for  there,  as  long  as  the  suspension  of  the  visitatorial 
power  lasted,  it  was  the  same  as  if  there  had  been  no 
visitor,  and  the  king  proceeded  upon  it  in  K.  B.  The 
statute  2  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  is  here  very  material :  for  as  that 
court  did  not  exercise  the  ordinary  visitatorial  power,  that 
act  made  the  king  visitor  of  Manchester  college ;  but  if 
any  question  concerning  the  election  and  interest  arose, 
the  act  fixed  the  decision  of  it  in  the  court  of  K.  B. 
This  being  clear  as  to  the  right  of  the  court  of  K.  B.  to 
interfere,  how  is  this  mode  to  be  applied  ?  The  change 
of  the  judge  does  not  change  the  test  by  which  it  must 
be  determined,  which  is  by  the  statutes  of  the  college. 

As  to  the  mode  by  information,  the  objection  to  it  is 
strong,  that  no  such  information  can  be  filed  there  under 
the  stat.  9  Ann,  and  that  all  other  informations  ought 
to  be  filed  by  the  attorney  -general.    But  those  informa- 
tions did  exist  before  the  stat.  of  Ann.     Every  college  is 
a  corporation  in  itself;    and  altogether  they  form  one 
corporation  in  the  university  in  gross.    There  is  a  case    Hist.  Coll. 
in  Rush  worthy  where  it  is  said,   that  the  visitor  of  the  fc>!  3*24.  ante, 
university  at  large  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Yet  r£.v.  Gregory, 
if  a  person  shew  a  grievance  which  wants  to  be  remedied,  *T*  *«P***1- 
the  court  of  K.  B.  will  find  a  remedy. 

In  the  case  of  the  King  v.  St.  Catherine's  Hall>  where  4T.Rep.3a3. 
a  similar  question  was  started  on  an  application  to  the        1791> 
court  of  K.  B.  for  a  mandamus  to  declare  a  fellowship 
vacant,  and  proceed  to  a  new  election,  it  was  admitted 
thai  where  the  king  was  visitor  in  right  of  a  royal  foun- 
dation, or  by  special  designation,  the  power  was  to  be 
exercised  through  the  medium  of  his  chancellor,  and  not 
by  the  court  of  K.  B.  j  and  that,  where  there  was  any  . 
visitor,  the  court  would  not  interfere  in  matters  of  visita- 
torial appeal :  but  it  was  contended  that  none  of  the 
authorities  cited  in  support  q(  those*  position*  affected 
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this  case>  where,  in  default  of  beirs  of  the  founder s  there 
was  no  visitor. 

On  the  contrary,  it  had  been  solemnly  determined, 
that  where  there  is  no  visitor,  or  the  visitatorial  power  is 
suspended,  the  remedy  is  by  application' to  that  court 
for  a  mandamus.  It  was  not  pretended  that  the  visitato- 
rial power  comes  to  the  crown,  in  default  of  heirs  of  the 
founder  by  escheat.  The  right  of  visitation  arises  from 
the  endowment  of  the  foundation,  in  order  to  superintend 
the  proper  application  of  the  founder's  bounty.  The 
term  escheat  is  applicable  only  to  tenure  :  so  long,  there- 
fore, as  the  land  remains  to  the  original  purposes,  the 
visitatorial  power  which  arises  in  respect  thereof  cannot 
be  said  to  escheat. — In  order  to  maintain  a  colour  of 
argument  for  contending  that  this  right  vests  personally 
in  the  king,  in  default  of  the  founder's  heirs,  the  other 
side  are  driven  to  have  recourse  to  the  term  devolution; 
which  is  taken  from  the  civil  law,  and  is  a  source  of 
acquiring  rights  or  property  unknown  to  our  laws.  The 
argument,  ifithasany  foundation,  must  go  the  whole 
length  of  shewing  that  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  spe- 
cial visitor  of  every  institution  of  this  nature;  in  which 
case  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  the  court  of  K.  B. 
have  done  wrong  in  every  such  instance  whece  they  have 
interfered  bv  mandamus. 

For  the  same  answer  might  have  been  given  to  every 
application,  on  the  defect  of  visitatorial  jurisdiction: 
That  where  no  other  special  visitor  was  empowered  to 
act,  the  visitatorial  power  devolves  on"  the  king  per- 
sonally, to  be  exercised  through  the  mediuu)  of  his 
great  seal.  Such  a  notion  of  visitatorial  power  is  en- 
tirely new,  and  inconsistent  with  its  origin,  which 
arises  from  the  private  act  of  the  founder  himself,  and 
subject  to't>"e  moulded  by  him  in  whatever  manner  he 
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pleases ;— which  could  not  be,  if  it  were  a  mere  crea- 
ture of  law.  Whereas  the  power  of  the  K.  B.  to  in- 
terfere in  such  cases  where  there  is  no  visitor,  or  his 
power  is  suspended,  has  been  long  established,  and 
arises  from  the  general  superintendent  authority  which 
it  exercises  over  all  Corporations  where  other  jurisdictions 
are  deficient,  to  prevent  a  failure  of  justice.  And  no 
greater  difficulties  are  likely  to  arise  in  these  than  in  any 
other  species  of  lay-corporations,  which  are  alike  govern- 
ed by  the  general  law  of  the  land  and  their  own  peculiar 
charters  or  statutes.  The  only  ground  of  application  can 
be  to  enforce  the  observance  of  their  institutions,  which 
tWs  court  are  just  as  well  competent  to  do  as  any  other 
tribunal. 

With  respect  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the  exer- 
cise in  fact  of  the  visitatorial  power  by  the .  king,  that 
is  easily  explained.     Tt  is  notorious,  from  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  from   the  commissions  Burnet's  Hist, 
themselves,  that  they  were  not  issued  upon  the  foot  of  :o  Hym.  Feed, 
fhe  king's  general  visitatorial  power  in  the  sense  contended     17  * 
for,  but  were  derived  from  his  newly  acquired  spiritual 
jurisdiction    upon   the  ruins  of  the  papal   authority  in 
this  kingdom.    Neither  was  it  a  commission  of  visita- 
tion to  any  particular  college,  but  to  the  universities  at 
large,    both  of  Oxford   ^nd  Cambridge,     Non  constat 
that  the  heirs  of  the  founder  were  extinct  at  that  time  ; 
at  all  events  the  visitation  did  not  proceed  on  that  ground.    " 
Neither  were  the  proceedings  under  those  commissions 
of  a  visitatorial  nature.     The  parties  were  not  summoned 
or  heard,  nor  was  there  any  adjudication  upon  the  sup- 
posed abuses  which  they  corrected. — And  the  $anifc  an- 
swer applies  to  the  statute  25  Hen.  VIII. 
"  The  power  of  visiting  thereby  conferred  on  the  king 
jtts  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  the  same  as  had  been 

claimed 
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claimed  by  the  pope  before  that  time,  as  head  of  the 
church.     And  in  those  times  these  eleemosyuary  bodies 
were  considered  as  ecclesiastical,  though  now  that  idea 
is  exploded.     On  the  other  hand,  the  letters-missive  of 
Cha.  II.  were  pure  acts  of  arbitrary  dispensation,  and 
certainly  could  not  be  supported  at  ibis  day,  though  the 
king  still  takes  upon  him  in  the  university  of  Cambridge) 
to  issue  letter^  mandatory  for  the  conferring  of  degrees. 
Neither  do  those  letters  purport  to  be  visitatorial  acts,  but 
.are  expressed  to  flow  from  his  royal  dispensation ;  a  pre- 
rogative claimed  and  exercised,  in  those  times,  in  other 
instances  than  these.     But  at  all  events,  if  the  question 
depended  upon  this  consideration,  whether  the  king  were 
in  fact  visitor  or  not,  the  court  would  send  it  down  to  a 
jury  to  be  tried. 

Lord  Kenyon,  (chief-justice)  in  delivering  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  in  the  same  case,  said,  That  the  right 
claimed  cannot  be  said  to  escheat ;  it  is  misapplying  the 
word  ;  for  that  appertains  to  estates  held  by  tenure,  and 
where,  on  failure  of  heirs  of  the  donee,  the  estate  re- 
verts to  the  donor,  as  an  escheat.  Bat  there  are  several 
kinds  of  property  whieh  belong  to  the  king,  when  there 
is  no  other  person  to  take  them  ;  as  in  the  instance  of 
all  goods,  of  which  no  owner  is  to  be  found.  Then  there 
is  nothing  incongruous  to  the  general  principles  of  the 
law,  to  say  that  this  power  now  contended  for,  which  at 
the  time  when  the  charity  was  founded  was  vested  in 
some  body,  should  now  devolve  on  the  king,  there  being 
no  other  person  who  has  any  claim  to  it,  to  be  exer- 
cised cy  pres  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exercised  by 
the  founder  and  his  heirs.  This  power,  though  not 
expressly  reserved  to  the  king  by  the  founder,  yet  be- 
longs to  him  by  operation  of  law.  The  great  authority 
against  this  opinion,   and  which  weighed  most,  was 

what 
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what  was  said  by  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  King  v.  Gre~ 
gory.  But  of  that  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  was  not 
the  point  in  judgment  before  the  court ;  his  attention 
was  not  immediately  called  to  it :  and  Lord  Kenyon 
said,  he  did  not  believe  it  was  an  opinion  by  which  he 
would  wish  to  be  bound :  it  being  at  the  most  an  obiter 
dictum,  the  court  did  not  lay  so  much  stress  on  it  as 
theVshould  otherwise  have  done,  as  it  came  from  so  hi  eh 
and  respectable  authority. 

The  other  authority  cited  on  the  same  side  was  the 
case  of  Manchester  college,  and  the  act  of  parliament 
which  was  passed   in  consequence  of  that  determination^ 
But  that   statute  weighed   the  other  way.     It  was  con- 
tended by  the  counsel  in  support  of  the  rule,  that  the 
last  clause  of  that  act  was  at  variance  with  the  first,  and 
abridged  the  construction  of  it.     The  first  clause  in  that 
statute  enacts,    That  when  it  shall   happen    that    the 
wardenship  of  Manchester  shall  be  held  in  commendam 
with  the  bishopric  of  Chester,  the  power  of  visiting  Man- 
chester college  shall  be  vested  in  the  crown $    and   it 
enables  the  king  to  visit  it,  according  to  the  charter  of 
foundation  :  that  power  of  visitation  then  must  be  exer- 
cised by  the  king  in  his  court  of  Chancery.     If  that 
clause  had  stood  alone,  it  would  not  assist  the  argument 
in  support  of  the  rule;  because  it  must  be  supposed  that 
the  legislature  intended,  in  that  case,  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  common  law  as  nearly  as  possible:  and  under  that 
act  the  king  cannot  exercise  his  visitatorial  power  in  the 
court  of  K.  B. 

Then  it  was  argued.,  that  the  last  clause  controls  the 
operation  of  the  former ;  because  it  provides,  that  dis- 
putes concerning  the  election  of  the  members  of  the 
college  shall  be  determinable  by  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon law,   as   if  there   were   no   visitatorial   power  in 

being. 
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being.  But  that  clause  does  not  say  that,  in  future  timif 
such  shall  be  the  law :  it  merely  respects  the  case  of  the 
then  existing  members  j  leaving  the  power  of  visiting  in 
other  cases  in  the  chancellor,  and  cautiously  avoiding  to 
stir  the  question  relative  to  the  propriety  of  granting  the 
mandamus  which  gave  rise  to  the  act. 

The&e  two  authorities,  which  were  urged  in  favour  of 
the  mandamus,  being  satisfactorily  answered,  the  only 
points  left  for  consideration  were,  the  convenience  of  the 
case,  and  the  general  law"  on  the  subject.— In  general, 
corporate  bodies,  which  respect  the  public  police  of  the 
country',  and  the  administration  of  justice,  art  better  re- 
gulated under  the  8  u  peri  n  ten  dance  of  the  court  of  King1! 
Bench  than  of  the  court  of  Chancery  \  but  it  is  otherwise 
with  the  eleemosynary  foundations  in  general  -—Whet 
is  said  by  Lord  Holt,  in  1 2  Jtf  «<£  seems  decisive  of  this 
question  :  for  though  it  is  only  called  his  private  opinion, 
yet,  as  it  was  formed  by  him  on  a  subject  which  he  hid 
so  thoroughly  considered,  and  as  the  general  convenience 
of  the  case  coincides  with  it,  it  is  entitled  to  the  best 
consideration.  Therefore,  with  no  decided  authority  of 
general  principle  of  the  law  against  tbem,  but  with  the 
convenience  of  the  case  and  general  principles  of  law  in 
their  favour,  the  court  held  that  they  should  do  more 
'  substantial  justice  to  the  parties  in  this  particular  case, 
and  to  the  public  in  general,  by  refusing  to  grant  this 
writ  of  mandamus,  and  by  referring  this  question  totbe 
lord -chancellor,  than  by  entertaining  jurisdiction  over  it 
The  rule  was  discharged. 

Rcxv.  Ppof        Thus*  likewise,  in  the  case  of  Wm.  trend,  wboip- 
Ely.  W03.     pjjecj  for  £  mandamus  te  compel  the  visitor  of  Jtsus  Col* 

b  T.  Rep.  475.  lege,  Cambridge,  to  hear  and  determine  bis  appeal  against 
a  sentence  of  expulsion,  it  was  held  by  the  whole  court, 

s  T.  Rep.  340.  as  settled  iu  the.  case  of  Phillips  and  Jfar?,  that  the  coon 
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of  King's  Bench  has  no  other  power  than  that  of  putting 
the  visitatorial  power  into  motion,  but  that  if  the  judg- 
ment of  the  visitor  be  ever  so  erroneous,  they  cannot  in- 
terfere in  order  to  correct  it.  Their  interference  would 
be  to  control  his  judgment,  which  would  be  attended 
with  the  most  mischievous  consequences,  since  they 
must  then  decide  on  the  statutes  of  the  college,  of 
which  they  are  ignorant,  and  the  construction  of  which 
has  been  confided  to  another  forum.  The  court  can 
compel  him  to  exerci«e  his  visitatorial  power,  but  has 
no  authority  to  compel  him  to  form  a  particular  judg- 
ment on  the  merits.  Parol  evidence  is  not  the  usual 
way  of  hearing  these  appeals.  If  the  visitor  does  not 
exercise  it  rightly,  the  court  has  no  power  U*  say  how  he 
-should  have  decided. 

The  application  for  a  mandamus  was  renewed  in  the  uT,  Ren.  sp. 
following  year,  when  the  same  doctrine  was  maintained  ** 

on  a  more  solemn  and  full  discussion  :  and  it  was  said  by  T. ..  . 

'  *  Ibid.  ne. 

Grose,  J.  that  the  granting  of  such  a  mandamus  is  not 
of  course:  nor  is  it  of  course  to  grant  \t  in  a  doubtful 
case,  where  the  court  below,  assuming  it  to  be  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  has  exercised  that  jurisdiction, 
and  proceeded  to  sentence ;  and  where  the  party  has 
appealed  against  that  sentence,  and  it  has  been  affirmed 
on  such  appeal. 

The  principal  ground  for  granting  a  mandamus,  so 
frequently  mentioned  by  Lord  Mansfield,  is,  where  it  is 
to  prevent  a  failure  of  justice,  and  where  there  is  no  other 
Specific  remedy  \  that  chiefly  applies  to  cases  where  there 
is  no  jurisdiction  to  appeal  to,  or  where  the  judgment 
pronounced  is  clearly  an  excess  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  below. 

Free  chapels  and  donatives,  except  such  as  receive  the 
augmentation  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty*  are  exempt  from 

the 
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the  visitation  of  the  ordinary ;  the  first  being  visitable 
only  by  commission  from  the  king,  and  the  second  by 
commission  from  the  donor :  and   such  churches  and 
chapels  also  as  by  25  Hen.  VIII.  c  21.  being  formerly 
in  the  visitation  of  the  pope,  are  now  vested  in  the  crown. 
2  p.  Wms.984.      Governors  of  a  charity,  though  not  guilty  of  corrup- 
tion, yet  if  extremely  negligent  in  any  case,  will  be  liable 
to  costs,  on  any  application  to  the  court. 
i  Bm.Cha.Rep.      If  trustees  are  directed  to  be  inhabitants  of  a  parish, 
4S9'  and  trustees  be  chosen  from  another  parish ;  before  the 

court  will  order  them  to  be  removed,  it  must  be  shewn 
that  there  were  proper  persons  in  the  parish  to  be  trustees. 
Trustees  are  bound  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  the 
charity  which  they  engage  to  serve  ;  it  was  adjudged  a 
misemployment,  where  they  did  not  lease  certain  tythes 
left  for  charitable  purposes-  to  thtir  full  value ;  they  were 
ordered  to  pay  the  difference,  and  the  lease  declared  void, 
Duke,  5«,  si.   and  a  new  one  directed. 

It  will  be  accounted  a  misemployment  of  a  gift,  in  all 
cases  where  there  is  found,  any  breach  of  trust,  falsity, 
non-employment,  concealment,  misgovernment,  or  con- 
version of  the  lands,  rents,  goods,  money,  &c  bestowed, 
against  the  intent  or  meaning  of  the  donor  or  founder; 
as  to  cut  down  and  sell  timber ;  to  grant  leases  at  an 
under  rent ;  to  retain  monies,  rents,  and  profits  in  a  re- 
ceiver's hands ;  to  convert  or  change  the  employment 
thereof  to  other  uses  than  those  directed  by  the  giver  or 
founded ;  extravagant  management  and  waste  in  the 
house,  8tc.  &c.  But  where  the  gift  is  general,  as  if 
commonly  the  case,  in  the  words  "  towards  carrying  on 
"  the  charitable  designs  of  the  institution  named,"  there 
it  is  no  misemployment  to  dispose  of  the  gift  in  any  man- 
ner the  governors  think  proper,  within  the  general  con* 
ceres,  and  for  the  benefit  thereof  $  for  this  includes  their 
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discretion,  to  employ  it  in  the  best  way  they  can,  for  the 
supply  of  those  necessaries  which  either  the  house  or  the 
poor  require,  in  payment  of  salaries,  and  the  like  :  hut  if 
the  donor  specify  any  one  of  these  particulars,  it  must 
be  so  strictly  employed. 

And  perhaps,  if  visitations  were  oftener  held,  to  exa- 
mine into  the  conduct  and  management  of  these  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  any  infractions  of  the  statutes  given  by 
tbe  founder ;  the  public  support  and  encouragement 
might  be  better  deserved,  and  more  liberally  bestowed. 

The  school  2X. Bolton  was  established  by  a  private  act  2Br.  mu 
of  parliament,  which  provided,  that  if  the  trustees  should     ,,8.0; 
find  any  of  the  trusis  impracticable  or  inconvenient,  they 
might  apply  by  petition  to  the  Lord-chancellor,  to  whotn 
tbe  act  gave  powers  of  variation. 

Ah  application,  arising  from  inconvenience  in  the 
number  of  trustees*  was  made  to  reduce  them  ;  but  Lord 
Thurlow  thought  this  not  within  his  jurisdiction,  which 
did  not  comprise  a  power  to  alter  the  general  constitution 
of  the  trust  itself,  and  that  the  application  must  be  to 
parliament* 

•  Thus  the  corporations  in  London,  which  have  powefr 
to  make  bye-laws,  cannot  diminish  the  number  of  their 
courts  of  assistants. 

The  established  rule  is,  that  the  legatees  of  charity  lega-  i  Vcm.  42. 

.    i  «.-•**  «.  Man  v.  Bullet. 

wes  cannot^  in,  any  respect,  by  any  agreement  amongst        je89. 
themselves,  alter  or  divert  ihe  charities  given,  they  must 
be  fulfilled  according  to  the  letter  of  the  donor's  will  dt 
intention,  expressed  or  implied ;  and  this  principle  pre- 
vails in  respect  to  any  lectureship  in  any  college;  it  mus*t  x  vcm.  55. 
be  precisely  such  as  the  founder  has  directed :  they  can  a  Vcrn*  41°* 
only  improve  it* 

A  corporation  for  a  charity,  as  the  governors  of  Christ's  2  Vem.  a  10. 
hospital  sire  for  Hetherington's  charity  for  the  blind,  and  ^y^*"*' 
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the  painters'  company  for  Slode's  charity  for  Mind  {fer* 
sons,  are  merely  trustees,  and  cannot  do  any  thing  to  prfc* 
judice  it,  or  in  breach  of  the  tales  of  the  foufcditkft* 
deed  or  will. 

If  the  governors  are  visitors  also,  they  are  accouiittM* 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  aft  far  ad  relate*  to  thfc  rf*n 
and  estates  of  the  charity. 
i3Vez  juri.310.  In  consequence  of  abuses  of  aft  old  established  charity 
1807.  misapplication  of  the  revenues  of  the  appropriated  estattt, 
worth  leases  underlet,  and  reservations  mad*  therein,  not  far 
the  charity  but  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  besides  the 
appointment  by  the  heir  of  the  founder  of  very  improper 
persons  to  take  the  government,  the  cfu&tion  was,  *to 
had  the  jurisdiction  to  examine  and  restore  the  charily. 
The  statute  of  charitable  uses,  43  Elii.  c.  4.  did  not  er* 
tend  to  any  charity  over  which  the  founder  had  appoint- 
ed visitors ;  but  if  the  governor  or  visitor  by  bis  condod 
involves  himself  in  another  character,  his  conduct  in  that 
new  character  may  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  court 
of  Chancery,  as  if  he  placed  himself  in  the  situation  tf 
an  ordinary  trustee,  taking  upon  himself  to  receive  rants 
and  profits,  &c.  otherwise  the  abuse  must  be  without 
redress. 

But  here  the  will  vested  this  power  in  the  heir  to  rfaft 
through  the  intervention  of  the  court,  and  the  court  htd 
interfered  on  a  former  application,  when  thfe  skinners' 
company  had  declined  the  visitation. 

It  was  stated  by  the  defendants,  that  all  the  prop* 
parties  were  not  before  the  court ;  Ho  person  Kvrrjg  #kl 
bad  any  memory  of  the  transaction*  upoh  whfeh  it* 
charges  of  fraud  were  founded.  The  will  did  not  appoint 
a  visitor,  but  merely  a  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  rf 
the  court. 
Lord  Eldon  said,  the   authority,  According  to  tb 
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will  given  to  the  court,  is  a  special  authority  applying 
to  a  particular  case.  The  particular  provision  in  the  will 
having  failed  by  the  refusal  of  the  skinners'  company  to 
act,  it  naturally  and  legally  devolved  upon  the  heir-at- 
law.  The  crown,  as  it  always  doe3,  took  the  heir's  re* 
commendation  of  the  governors  of  the  school.  In  hjs 
character  of  manager  of  the  revenues  unquestionably  he 
became  amenable  to  this  court ;  for  in  his  character  of 
visitor  he  never  could  control  his  own  accounts.  If  the 
company  do  not  nominate  governors,  or  if  their  nomi* 
nation  cannot  be  considered  a  nomination,  ie  jure,  by 
implication,  the  nomination  is  given  to  the  heir-at-law  j 
and  as  to  the  schoolmaster,  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

The  first  lettiug  was  undue,  the  tenant  being  himself  a 
governor.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  an 
undue  letting  and  a  lease  for  the  purpose  of  constituting 
himself  tenant,  that  he  may  have  the  means  of  under- 
letting at  a  great  private  advantage.  The  leases  were 
undue  also  in  this  respect,  that  the  chances  of  improve- 
ment in  a  lapse  of  time  are  to  be  taken,  and  are  not  to 
be  prevented  by  leases  enduring  half  a  century;  one 
lease  was.  granted  to  Dudley  by  governors  not  duly  ap- 
pointed for  99  years,  upon  the  lives  of  three  daughters  of 
the  heir-at-law,  at  a  rent  of  Si.  less  than  he  paid  before, 
and  a  fine  of  1501.  with  a  declaration  of  trust  indorsed 
upon  it  by  Dudley. 

As  to  die  difficulty  of  the  account,  by  reason  of  their 
kngth,  the  court  for  thf  present  confined  its  enquiry  to 
the  rents  under  this  lease ;  and  if  the  result  should  be, 
that  any  part  had  been  applied  in  the  family  that  ought 
to  have  gone  to  the  sustentation  of  the  school,  the  estate 
of  the  heir-at-law  will  be  answerable  for  the  account* 
And  an  account  was  also  directed  of  a  period,  during 
which  the  heir-at-law  had  been:  a  lunatic,  which  pro- 
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duccd  the  question  as  to  jurisdiction.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow,  because  a  commission  of  charitable  uses 
would  not  issue,  that  therefore  this  court  could  not  act; 
and  if  it  were  made  out  that  the  governors  were  merely 
optional,  and  only  the  agents  of  Dixie  the  heir,  this  court 
would  try  to  get  at  it.  But  here  was  no  visitor  capable 
v  of  acting,  a  person  as  committee  of  the  lunatic  is  acting 

"  without  authority  for  him  as  visitor;  and  till  after  the 

information  filed  there  were  not  even  nominal  governors. 
Then,  if  the  information  was  well  filed,  will  the  election 
pending  the  suit  take  away  from  the  court  the  jurisdic- 
tion, even  if  they  were  well  elected  ?  1  think  not ;  for  tbc 
governors,  if  well  "erected,  are  trustees  ;  and  the  visitor 
not  being  capable  of  acting,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court 
must  take  place. 

As  to  the  letting)  no  trustee  can  be  a  tenant,  and  the 
-court  will  charge  him  with  an  occupier's  rack-rent,  and 
he  must  quit  the  premises.  As  to  the  other  governors, 
men  are  not  to  pot  themselves  in  a  situation  of  respon- 
sible duty,  and  expect  to  be  relieved  even  at  the  expeoce 
of  those  who  bring  them  into  that  situation :  therefore  it 
would  not  be  unwholesome  to  serve  them  with  thede- 

* 

tree.  As  to  removing  the  governors,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  say  they  were  not  to  be  removed ;  such  an  election  of 
governors,  compared  with  the  duties  required  by  the 
statute,  the  only  answer  could  be,  that  no  other  gover- 

■ 

nor  could  be  obtained :  but  the  evidence  was  against 
that  The  consequences  of  removing  them  was  re- 
served till  after  hearing  the  petition  for  their  removal  and 
nomination.  Dixie  had  no  right  to  apply  the  surjJus 
rents  pending  the  suit. 

The  petition  was  accordingly  presented  in  1809,  which 
(embraced  the  subjects  of  visitatorial  authority,  of  ap- 
pointment of  governors,  and  of  the  application  of  the 

surplus 
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surplus  rents.  The  court  thought  it  best  to  confine  the 
general  account,  to  be  taken  from  the  time  of  filing  the 
bill,  that  the  appointments  of  the  master  had  been  very 
irregular,  and  were  declared  invalid,  with  liberty  to  make 
any  application  for  a  due  appointment  to  those  persons 
avho  could  make  it.  As  to  the  governors,  the  founder 
originally  intended  to  reserve  to  his  family  a  considerable 
influence,  and  that  purpose  was  very  proper  in  a  moral 
view ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  defendant  had  been  such, 
that  his  lordship  did  qpt  know  how  to  preserve  that  in- 
fluence in  his  person,  and  if  not,  he  did  not  know  how  it 
could  be  preserved  in  any  degree.  The  election  of  go- 
vernors was  a  wrong  and  undue  proceeding,  a&  under 
the  circumstances  that  election  should  not  have  been 
made  pending  the  cause  without  leave  of  the  court.  The 
situation  in  which  some  of  the  persons  electing  stood, 
called  for  strong  animadversion f  Those  governors  were 
removed,  the  court  having  th?  jurisdiction.  This  was 
not  the  n>ere  case  of  a  corporation  having  visitors; 
but  jbhe  visitor  himself  hast  generally  been  one  of  the 
governors,  and  tjie  goyemors  were  acting  as  trustees  ii> 
the  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  estate.  That 
is  a  sufficient  ground  ;  but  there  is  another  ground,  that 
the  interest  which  this  family  have  had  with  the  rector 
has  not  induced  him  so  far  to  accede  to  their  purposes 
as  to  keep  the  corporation  alive.  From  the  period  of 
the  dispute  about  the  management,  it  did  not  appear  to 
have  existed  as  a  corporation  until  the  governors  were 
filled  up  under  those  circumstances.  Then  it  is  the  case 
of  persons,  acting  as  to  what  did  not  belong  to  them 
within  that  corporate  character,  that  would  be  necessary 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  objection  to  the  jurisdiction. 
The  corporation  revived,  therefore,  could  not  possibly 
SQjnpel  a  due  account  for  the  time  past,  or  a  due  appl'w 
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cation  for  that  period,  without  the  assistance  of  a  court 
of  equity,  which  therefore  must  have  jurisdiction  as  tt 
those  persons  who  acted  in  the  intermediate  period ;  not 
having  vested  in  them  that  character,  which  alone  could 
form  the  ground  for  an  objection  to  the  jurisdiction, 
Inquiries  were  directed  as  to  those  leases,  which  Dixie 
procured  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  bis  family,  and  bis 
assets  deemed  liable,  at  least  to  the  exn  nt  of  what  the 
charity  had  lost,  by  the  benefit  thty  received. 

A  general  account  Would  be  difficult  and  expensive^ 
And  it  was  not  clear  that  theexpence  of  it  would  fall  upon 
his  estate;  and  therefore  it  was  doubtful,  -whether k 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  charity,  if  the  expence  of  an 
account  to  so  remote  a  period  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
charity  funds.  As  to  the  period  of  the  lunacy  the 
management  was  short ;  as  to  the  committee  not  saying, 
whether  it  would  be  right  to  disturb  the  payments  to  the 
schoolmasters  and  others,  without  a  very  6trong  ground, 
it  was  adjudged  to  be  due  to  principle  and  authority  to 
declare,  that  the  information  must  carry  with  it  an  ac- 
count, at  least  from  the  time  when  it  was  filed.  The 
appointments  were  declared  invalid  ;  one  was  a  culpabk 
abuse  of  the  trust,  by  a  bargain  for  a  division  of  profit; 
and  the  defendant  had  imposed  a  duty  upon  the  other, 
not  only  to  this  school,  but  also  to  his  brother,  to  preserre 
by  proper  conduct  that  influence,  which  the  founder  bad 
intended  to  give  to  his  family.  The  relators  were  ordered 
to  bring  in  proposals  for  proper  persons  to  be  governors; 
and  if,  upon  inquiry,  the  master  was  not  duly  appointed, 
proposals  for  such  appointment,  and  to  state  in  whom 
that  fight  was  vested,  and  a  scheme  for  future  manage- 
ment of  tfoa  charity  should  also  be  brought  m. 
iiv«.  jun;i0i.     Where  the  foundation-deed  vested  the  right  of  appoint- 

Any.  v.  Black,  •  ,       t  °  «  ■ 
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he  fougd,  and  in  their  default  in  the  curate,  church- 
wardens, a/xd  six  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  parish, 
for  the  time  being,  concerning  the  latter  of  which  dis- 
putes had  arisen,  it  was  suggested  by  petition  to  the  lord- 
chancellor,  that  the  right  vested  in  the  crown,  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  his  lordship  as  having  the  whole  visitatorial 
power.  But  his  lordship  doubted  whether,  as  visitor, 
he  had  the  right  of  appointing ;  the  patronage  did  not 
follow  the  visitatorial  authority.  The  master  had  a  free- 
bold  in  bis  office ;  the  patronage  was  vested  in  the  curate, 
churchwardens,  and  six  of  the  chief  inhabitants ;  it  was 
in  their  gift,  not  in  the  gift  of  the  visitor ;  and  the  fact  of 
their  having  made  two  elections!  which  became  void,  does 
not  vest  the  power  in  the  visitor. 

Wherefore,  as  visitor  in  right  of  the  crown,  those  elec- 
tions were  declared  void,  the  rents  to  be  paid  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  done  the  duty,  and  until  another  should 
be  properly  chosen  ;  a$d  it  was  referred  to  the  Attorney- 
general,  to  consider  and  report  what  directions  and  alter- 
ations, touching  the  mode  and  right  of  election  and  ap- 
pointment, might  be  proper,  and  what  might  be  made 
in  the  constitutions  of  the  school  most  conducive  to  the 
interest  and  benefit  of  the  objects  of  the  charity,  and 
the  furtherance  of  the  donor's  intention;  but  that  it 
ought  to  appear  to  he  the  report  of  the  attorney  himself, 
and  not  of  anyone  whom  he  should  appoint 

The  nomination  of  a  master  to  an  hospital  or  school  >  £«•  Chi.  ju. 

•  it*  •  ••111  Atkins  v.  Moo* 

is  not  grantable  in  reversion,  nor  is  it  like  the  presenta-        tague. 
tion  to  a  living  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  rectory,  impropriate  AtT^v/Wve- 
originally  in  a  monastery,  but  afterwards  devised  to  a     ,iffc- 
parish,  the  trustees  have  the  nomination,  and  must  pre-  1  Vez.  w/s.c. 

•*_«  -        *  Any  v.  Tarker. 

sent  a  rector.  J 

A  power  given  by  the  founder  to  the  ordinary,  to  decide    •  Ean-  29,« 
*ny  difference  between  the  officers  in  making  up  their 
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accounts,  and  to  appoint  a  master  in  case  of  lapse,  to  cor- 
rect or  amove,  to  sequester  his  pro6ts  in  case  of  removal 
of  money  from  the  public  chest,  and  also  to  interpret 
the  statutes,  are  all  powers  which  do  not  constitute  a 
visitor,  or  in  exclusion  of  the  authority  of  43  Eliz.  c.4. 
and  a  commission  of  inquiry  is  necessary. 

By  an  order  of  the  Lord-chancellor,  made  upon  a  mo- 
tion to  quash  a  commission  of  charitable  uses,  as  having 
improperly  issued  in  a  case  not  warranted  by  the  statute, 
the  following  case  was  staged  for  rhe  opinion  of  this 
court.  By  letters-patent,  under  the  great  seal  in  the  2d 
and  3d  Philip  and  Mary,  license  was  given  to  Dr.  John 
Dakyn,  rector  of  Kir by-Ravensworth  parish,  in  the  county 
of  York,  to  found  in  that  parish  a  school  or  alms-house^ 
or  hospital,  for  the  education  of  boys,  and  for  the  relief 
oF  the  poor;  to  consist  of  two  wardens  and  one  master 
of  the  scholars,  and  certain  other  poor  persons,  according 
to  the  statutes,  ordinances,  and  foundations  to  be  made 
by  the  said  John  Dakyn,  his  heirs  or  assigns.  It  was 
also  granted,  that  Dr.  Dakyn,  his  heirs,  executors,  or 
assigns,  or  any  of  them,  should  from  time  to  time  make 
ordinances,  statutes,  and  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
said  scholars  and  wardens,  boys,  and  inferior  people  of 
the  hospital ;  and  that  the  two  wardens,  and  master,  and 
their  successors  should  be  a  corporation,  and  have  per- 
petual succession,  by  the  name  of  "  Wardens,  teacher, 
or  master  of  the  scholars  aud  poor  people  of  the  alms- 
house or  hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  of  Kirby  Ra- 
ycusworlh  "  and  should  be  capable  of  taking  lands,  &c 

Dr.  Dakyn,  by  virtue  of  this  license,  in  1556,  esta? 
blished  the  school  or  hospital,  and  endowed  it  with  lands, 
&c.  and  atso  made  rules,  ordinances,  and  statutes,  for  the 
government  of  the 'charily,  dated  1 1th  May,  1556) 
whereby,  after  appointing  a  mode  of  electing  the  wardens 
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triennally,  by  ballot,  at  a  meeting  of  the  rector,  vicar, 
or  curate  of  Kirby-Ravensworth,  and  specifying  the  duties 
of  the  wardens \  it  is  provided  by  cap.  5,  that  both  the 
wardens,  after  their  account  of  their  receipts  and  ex- 
pences,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  in  their  oath 
(at  the  giving  in  of  which  accounts  no  parishioner  of 
Kirby-Ravcns  worth  is  to  be  excluded),  shall  receive  10s. 
for  each  year  of  their  office,  by  the  hands  of  the  new 
wardens,  besides  their  necessary  expences.  But  if  in 
making  up  the  accounts  any  doubt,  or  any  other  thing 
hurtful  to  the  said  alms-houses  or  hospital,  shall* arise, 
which  cannot  be  decided  and  ended  by  the  care  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  two  wardens,  rector,  vicar,  or  curate,  and 
school-master,  then  the  new  wardens  shall,  within  40 
days  next  ensuing,  lay  this  matter  before  tbe  ordinary  of 
tbe  place,   and  shall  take  care  that   the    old   wardens 

m 

shall  answer  before  the  said  ordinary  concerning  their 
doings,  juxta  jormulam  tcclesia  quia  contingit  de  reli- 
gume  domi.  By  cap.  6.  after  appointing  the  election 
of  a  schoolmaster,  by  the  two  wardens,  and  the  rectory 
vicar,  or  curate,  and  two  church- wardens  of  the  parish, 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  it  is  provided  that  if  they 
neglect  to  substitute  a  master  within  60  days  after 
the  death,  privation,  or  promotion  of  the  former  master, 
then  the  substitution  of  the  said  master  (if  made  within 
30  days  after  notice  to  them)  shall  pertain  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  York  5  and  if  they  omit,  &c.  the  appoints 
ment,  for  that  turn  only  shall  devolve  to  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  j  or  if  the  see  be  vacant,  to  the  dean  and  chapter* 
By  cap.  11.  if  the  master  be  addicted  to  gaming  or 
drinking,  or  be  disgraced,  or  defamed  by  any  oiher  crime 
that  shall  stand  in  need  of  ecclesiastical  correction,  this 
shall  be  punished  by  tbe  ordinary  of  the  place,  according 
to  the  rules  of  canons  of  the  ecclesiastical  law;  by  whom 

also, 
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also,  if  the  crime  require  it,  be  shall  be  removed  from 
his  office.    By  cap.  31 -after  ordaining-  that  &1.  forth* 
use  of  the  alms-house  be  constantly  kept  in  a  chest  ia 
the  parish  church,  and  lent  only  upon  good  security  for 
repayment  within  six  months,, it  is  provided,  that  if  the 
money  be  taken  out  by  rapine,  &c.  the  wardens  and 
schoolmaster  shall  so  long  be  deprived  of  their  salaries 
by  the  ordinary  of  (be  place,  till  the  money  be  restored  t 
and  in  such  a  case  there  shall  be  a  power  in  the  ordinary 
to  sequester  the  profits,  and  make  inquiry  concerning 
the  premises  when  he  pleases.     Cap.  35.    Also,  I  wi, 
ordain,  and  appoint,  that  if  any  doubt  shall  arise  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  the  statutes  already  published,  or 
%  shall  hereafter  be  set  forth  by  me,  or  any  thereto  lawfully 
authorised \  that  doubt,  of  whatsoever  nature,  shall  be 
interpreted,  altered,  or  made  new,  by  me  John  Dsifh 
if  I  please  to  have  it  so,  while  I  live :  but  if  any  doubt 
shall  happen  when  I  am  dead,  I  will  that  it  be  determined 
and  interpreted  ly  the  ordinary  of  the  place,  witn  as  much 
regard  to  the  grammatical  sense  as  may  be.    Cap.  96. 
Also,  if  it  should  happen  at  any  time  hereafter  that  (be 
wardens,  schoolmaster,  or  poor  people  of  the  alma-home 
or  hospital,  or  any  of  them,  shall  sell,  mortgage,  or  any 
other  way  alienate,  any  of  the  lands,  Ice.  pertaining  !• 
it,  otherwise  than  by  leasing  the  same  for  years,  for  the 
value  of  the  wonted  rent  at  least,  or  shall  permit  any  of 
the  lands,  or  other  premises,  to  be  unjustly  usurped,  && 
and  shall  not  resist  the  usurpers,  &c.  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power ;  and  if  after  such  an  attempt,  the  master, 
wardens,  and  poor  people  do  not  bring  an  action  at  Isv 
against  the  usurpers  within  half  a  year,  and  effectually 
prosecute  it,  in  such  a  case  I  will,  ordain,  and  appoint 
that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York  shall  have  power 
and  authority  to  expel  and  remove,  as  they  like,  the  two 

wardens 
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wardens  and  schoolmaster,  or  any  of  them,  alienating, 
or  consenting  to  the  alienation  of  the  premises,  See.  and 
to  appoint  others,  &c.  who  will  claim  and  regain  the 
hods  usurped,  &c.  and  apply  and  restore  the  same  to 
the  said  alms-house  or  hospital,  and  reform  the  neglects, 
&c.  and  preserve  the  said  alms-house  or  hospital  in  its 
primitive  state  and  condition,  as  much  as  in  their  power, 
answerable  to  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  me  John 
Dakyn,  and  of  all  and  every  the  benefactors  of  this 
alms- house.  And  I  further  ordain,  that  the  said  dean 
and  chapter  shall  have  80s.  yearly  for  their  concern  of 
the  premises,  viz.  10s.  out  of  the  stipend  of  the  two 
wardens,  and  20s.  out  of  the  master's  salary,  until  the 
ahns-house  or  hospital  be  restored  to  its  pristine  state  and 
condition  :  to  cease  when  this  shall  be  effected,  &c. 
The  statute*  also  contain  various  directions  respecting 
the  schoolmaster,  his  election,  stipend,  and  oath ;  par- 
ticularly his  duties,  and  for  what  causes  he  may  be,  sp$$ 
focto,  deprived  of  his  office,  and  another  elected  in  his 
stead :  also  directions  respecting  the  appointment  of  the 
usher,  his  duty,  salary,  and  office  $  the  punishment  anc| 
exercises  of  the  scholars :  the  election  of  the  poor  people, 
their  oath,  behaviour,  salary,  lodging,  duties,  and  re- 
moval :  also  cohcerning  the  land,  rents,  revenues,  pro- 
perty, and  accounts  of  the  corporation,  and  of  the 
repairs  of  their  school-houses,  chambers,  and  buildings* 

The  case  also  referred  to  the  statutes  themselves,  if 
necessary.  The  question  was,  Whether  there  were  a 
visitor,  governor,  or  overseer,  or  visitors,  &c.  of  the 
said  hospital,  appointed  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute 
AS  Eliz.  c.  4.  for  redressing  the  miseinployment  of  lands, 
fee.  given  to  charitable  uses  ? 

It  was  argued  against  the  commission,  that  a  power  is 
given  to  the  ordinary  of  the  place,  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 

to 
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to  interpret  the  statutes ;  which  confers  a  general  visita- 
torial authority :  and  it  is  no  derogation  of  this  authority 
that  an  ultimate  appeal  lie?  to  the  same  person,  in  case 
of  any  doubt  in  making  up  the  accounts  of  the  old 
wardens ;  or  that  he  has  the  ultimate  appointment  of  the 
schoolmaster,  if  the  wardens,  &c.  neglect  to  611  up  the 
vacancy  within  60  days,  in  the  6rst  instance,  and  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  York  within  30  days  after  notice,  in 
the  second  instance;  or  that  to  him  is  before  expressly 
given  the  correction  and  deprivation  of  the  master  for 
sufficient  cause ;  and  the  sequestration  of  the  profits  of 
the  wardens  and  schoolmaster,  until  the  money  im- 
properly  subtracted  from  the  chest  be  restored.  The 
.  dean  and  chapter  of  York  have  indeed  a  special  pdwer 
delegated  to  them  to  remove  the  wardens  and  school* 
master  consenting  to  a  mortgage  or  alienation  of  any  of 
the  estates  of  the  charity  :  but  there  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent in  the  appointment  of  a  special  visitor  for  a  spe- 
cial purpose ;  while  for  general  purposes  a  general  visitor 
is  appointed.  The  powcr.of  interpreting  the  statutes  of 
the  foundation,  without  appeal  or  control,  is  the  most 
genera  t  visitatorial  power  which  can  be  delegated.  No 
s  Atk.  622—7-  technical  form  of  words  is  necessary  to  appoint  a  visitor: 

lBur.138,301.  .  . 

?  Biac  71  to oo.  it  is  sufficient  if  such  be  collected  to  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  founder.  Atty.-gm.  v.  Talbot,  and  St.  John  9 
College  v.  Todington. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  urged,  That  no  general  visitor 
is  appointed  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  of  Eli*. 
but  the  ordinary  has  only  a  special  authority  delegated  to 
him  in  particular  cases,  as  the  dean  and  chapter  have  in 
others.  There  is  no  case  where  a  power  of  interpreting 
the  statutes  of  the  founder  has  alone  been  deemed  to 
constitute  the  interpreter  a  general  visitor, 
.    In  the  case  of  the  Attorney-general  v.  Ta/bot9   Lord 

Hardwicke 
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Hardwicke  certainly  looked  to  other  clauses  than  that 
giving  the  power  of  interpretation  :  he  referred  to  another 
clause — €t  Cancel lari us,  &c.  poterit  visitare;  et  si  quid 
inter  eas  repercrit  corrigendum,  &c.  corrigat  et  puniat." 
Next  the  foundress  directed  who  should  construe  the 
statutes,  viz.  the  chancellor,  with  his  assistants,  and  she 
excluded  ber  own  beirs. 

The  cases  therefore  do  not  bear  out  the  position  that  a 
power  to  interpret  the  statutes  constitutes  a  visitor ;  for 
in  both  there  was  an  express  power  given  to  visit,  and  to 
correct  and  punish.  The  statute  of  Eliz.  looked  parii-  4*  H,z- c- Ai 
cularly  to  correct  abuses  which  had  been  committed  in 
respect  of  lands  given  to. charitable  uses.  Here  there  is 
no  general  power  given  to  correct  such  abuses,  but  a 
special  power  only,  which  excludes  the  other.  If  the 
founder  had  meant  that  the  ordinary  should  have  general 
power  over  the  funds,  he  would  not  have  given  him  a 
special  power  in  the  instance  of. the  6L  improperly  withr 
clrawn  from  the  chest.  It  ha£  been  ho)den  that  a  general 
visitor  niay  expel :  but  a  power  to  interpret  statutes,  can- 
not include  a  power  either  of  expulsion  or  appointment. 
And  in  construing  the  statutes  of  the  founder,  nothing  is 
to  be  taken  away  fcptn  him  or  his  heirs,  who  are  the 
proper  visitors,  except  by  plain  words  or  necessary  im- 
plication. 

If  a  general  visitor  had  been  appointed,  or  even  a 
general  power  of  control  given  over  all  the  lands,  &c.  of 
•the  charity,  no  commission  could  issue  under  the  statute 
of  Eliz. :  but  the  power  id  only  given  to  ihe  dean  and 
chapter  of  York,  in  the  particular  cases  of  mortgage  or 
'alienation  by  the  wardens,  &c.  who  have  the  immediate 
management :  there  is  no  provision  made  against  abuses 
of  a  different  description,  or  by  the  dean  arid  chapter 
themselves. 

The  " 
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The  court  certified  to  the  lord-chancellor  their  optntoo, 
That  there  it  not  any  visitor,  governor,  or  overseer,  or 
visitors,  governors,  or  overseers  of  the  said  hospital  ap» 
pointed,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  of 
parliament  made  in  the  43d  of  Eliz.  c.  4.  above  referred 
to ;  so  as  to  exclude  the  application  of  the  powers  granted 
by  that  act. 

The  open  principles  upon  which  modern  institutions 
of  charity  are  established,  afford  to  their  respective  gover- 
nors an  ample  power  of  examining  into  their  affairs,  ami 
of  redressing  any  abuses  of  their  laws,  or  misapplication 
of  their  revenues  \  and  this  is  the  chief  reason  that  we 
•  seldom  meet  with  any  cases  in  the  courts  on  such  sub- 
jects but  what  relate  to  ancient  establishments :  the 
general  meetings  of  the  governors  of  modern  charities 
possess  an  intire  control  over  their  whole  economy,  and 
over  the  powers  (hey  have  delegated  either  to  their  com- 
mittees, or  to  their  officers :  these  powers  they  may  at 
any  time  resume  \  and  the  wise  precautions  almost  «ni- 
versally  taken  lor  official  fidelity  in  the  execution  of  the 
trust  reposed,  secures  in  addition  to  expulsion,  the  sum* 
mary  redress  of  pecuniary  restitution  for  peculation. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  subject  of  visitation  may  be 
reduced  to  these  principles ; — 

Thai  in  all  institutions  of  a  public  nature,  for  public 
government,  founded  by  charter  from  the  crown,  the 
king  is  the  general  visitor* 

That  in  all  private  institutions  (the  distinction  has 
already  been  fully  explained)  the  founder  and  his  hews, 
or  the  person  whom  be  or  they  shall  appoint,  is  visitor. 
And  in  default  of  such  appointment,  this  visitatorial 
power,  vests  in  the  crown. 

That  the  visitor's  power  is  conclusive,  to  redress  all 
grievances,'  and  decide  all  differences,  elections,  and  the 

lik* 
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like,  on  appeal,  which  must  be  made  to  him*  That  his 
decisions  are  without  further  appeal,  but  must  be  agree- 
able to  the  statutes  of  the  institution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
realm \  and  if  otherwise,  they  are  then  examinable  by  the 
king's  courts. 

And  that  wheresoever  the  king  is  visitor,  or  where  no 
visitor  is  appointed,  all  such  differences  are  likewise 
cognizable  by  his  courts  at  Westminster  Hall. 


taur. 
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Several  statutes  have  linrited  the  terms  for  leases  of 
hospital  lands. 
ss  it.  s.  c. *;. '      The  act  of  Hen.  VIII.  for  leases  of  hospitals,  colleges, 
19  h.  7.  r.  7.    and  other  corporations,  states,  that  by  the  common  law* 
of  this  realm,  all  assents,  elections,  grants,  and  leases 
made  and  granted  by  the  majority  of  the  chapter  or  fel- 
lows,   or  brethren  of  any   cathedral  church,    hospital, 
college,  or  corporation,  by  whatsoever  name  incorporated! 
were  as  effectual  as  if  the  whole  body  assented  thereto; 
£et  divers  founders  had  made,  among  their  peculiar  acts, 
local  statutes,  that  if  any  one  should  dissent,  no  such 
lease,  election,  or  grant  should  be  made ;  to  which  they 
had  been  Sworn,  and  so  the  residue  could  not  proceed  to 
the  perfection  thereof,  without  the  danger  of  perjury; 
for  avoiding  whereof,  and  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
common  law  universally  within  the  realm,  and  every 
place,  in  one  conformity  of  reason  to  be  ufced ;    it » 
ordained,  that  every  peculiar  act  or  statute  made  by  any 
founder,   at  the  fbundation,  whereby  the  grant,  lease, 
gift,  or  election  of  the  governor  or  ruler,  with  the  assent 
of  the  majority,  having  voice  of  assent,  should  be  in  any 
wise  hindered  by  any  otie  or  more  of  the  lesser  number 
contrary  to  the  common  law ;  should  be  as  to  such  statute 
Void :  and  no  person  of  any  such  hospital,  college,  or 
corporation,  should  from  theneeforth  be  compelled  to 

take 
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take  an  oath  for  the  observing  such  order  or  statute,  on 
pain  to  the  person  giving  such  oath,  to  forfeit  5l. 

The  statute  having  thus  confirmed  the  common  law, 
in  the  power  which  reason  also  ascribes  to  the  majority 
of  every  society,  in  all  their  acts,  and  particularly  in  those 
of  leases,  elections,  grants,  and  the  like;  the  next  act  i*  EHz. c  10. 
we  meet  with  on  this  subject  was  purposely  made  to  re-  J^J^^0"* 
strain  long  leases  of  ecclesiastical  lands ;  yet  it  has  always  u  Co.  70. 
had  a  benign  and  favourable  construction,  and  therefore 
has  been  held  to  include  all  manner  of hospitals ,  be  they  , 
incorporated  by  any  name*  or  be  they  sole  or  aggregate. 
"All  leases,  gifts,  grants,  feoffments,  conveyances,  or 
estates,  to  be  made  or  suffered  by  any  master  and  fellows 
of  my  college,  dean  and  chapter  of  any  cathedral  or  col- 
legiate church,  or  master  or  guardian  of  any  hospital, 
parson,  vicar,  &c.  of  any  houses,  lands,  or  tenements,  Limited  to  ai 
being  part  of  the  possessions  thereof,  other  than  for  21  7****^**  Kit* 
years,  or  three  lives,   from  the  time  any  such  lease  shall 
be  made  or  granted,  whereupon  the  accustomed  yearly 
Tent  or  more,  shall  be  reserved,  and  payable  yearly  during 
the  term,  shall  be  utterly  void.*'     But  the  act  does  not 
extend  to  make  good  any  university  lease  for  more  years 
than  are  limited  by  the  private  statutes  of  any  college. 
Nor  to  any  new  lease  made  on  the  surrender  of  a  former 
lease,  or  by  reason  of  any  covenant  or  condition  contain- 
ed in  any  lease  then  continuing ;  so  that  the  new  lease  do 
not  contain  more  years  than  the  residue  of  the  former, 
then  continuing,  shall  be,  at  the  making  of  such  new  lease, 
nor  at  a  less  rent. 

But  a  subsequent  statute  which  continues  the  above,  Continued  by 
declares,  that  this  shall  not  extend  to  any  grant,  assurance,  )*  £1,1.  c.  11. 
or  lease  of  houses  belonging  to  any  such  college,  hospital,    J60- lJ- 
or  corporation,  which  nouses  are  situate  in  any  city,  or  1  Roll.  1*1, 
town^or  suburbs,  but  that  the  same  should  be  granted  as 
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thentofore,  according  to  the  common  law  or  statutes  ot 
such  institution  ;  so  that  such  house  be  not  the  capital  or 
dwelling-house,  used  for  the  habitation  of  the  persons 
abovesaid,  nor  have  ground  thereto  belonging  above  ten 
acres  : — Proviso,  that  no  lease  shall  be  made  by  force  of 
this  statute  in  reversion,  nor  without  reserving  the  accus- 
tomed yearly  rent  at  the  least,  nor  without  charging  the 
lessee  with  the  reparations,  nor  for  longer  term  than  forty 
years  at  the  fftost  i  nor  any  houses  shall  be  permitted  to 
f>e  alieneJ,  unless  in  recompense  thereof  there  shall  be 
afore,  with,  or  presently  after  such  alienation,  good,  law- 
ful, and  sufficient  assurance  made  in  fee-simple,  absolute- 
ly, to  such  colleges,  houses,  bodies  politic  or  corporate, 
and  their  successors,  of  lands  of  as  good  value,  and  of  as 
great  yearly  value  at  least,  as  so  shall  be  aliened. 

If  a  corporation  aggregate  make  a  lease  not  warranted 
by  this  statute,  it  is  void  against  themselves. 

Five  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  last  act,  be* 
fore  it  was  found  necessary  for  parliament  to  intercept 
a  practice  which  began  very  generally  to  prevail,  of 
granting  further  leases  of  ecclesiastical  lands,  before  the 
current  leases  had  expired,  which  defeated  the  true  mean- 
ing and  intent  of  the  last  statute :  wherefore,  by  another 
act  in  the  year  1576,  all  such  new  leases  made  within 
three  years  of  the  period  of  the"  current  lease,  and  all 
bonds  and  covenants  for  any  such  renewal,  were  declared 
void. 

Lord  Mansfield,  speaking  of  this  statute,  said,  the 
words  of  the  13th  Eliz.  c.  10.  strongly  require  eccle- 
siastical leases  to  be  in  possession,  and  not  in  reversion; 
yet  all  the  judges  held,  in  Fox  v.  Collyer,  that  an  imme- 
diate lease  for  21  years,  of  premises  on  which  there  was 
a  subsisting  lease  for  four  years,  was  good.  The  l&tfa 
Eliz.  c.  M.  restrained  the  right  to  make  such  concurrent 
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leases  to  cases  where  the  old  lease  had  not  more  than 
three  years  to  run.  It  is  apparent,  from  statutes  of  3a 
tlen.  VIII.  c.  28.  and  IS  Eliz.  c.  io.  that  the  legislature 
meant  to  confine  the  authority  to  let,  to  lands  which  had 
been  formerly  letten,  and  were  capable  of  producing 
profit ;  this  is  the  tnfe  construction,  if  not  from  express 
words  used,  yet  by  necessary  implication. 

But  a  doctrine  was  afterwards  established,* which  inJJ°Ph*9* 
some  respects  tended  to  avoid  this  statute,  where,  upon     TrafibnL 
a  new  lease  pending  the  former  lease,  the  same  rent  was  ss    "* 
reserved,  this  renewal  was  held  to  be  a  new  lease ;  and  at 
soon  as  it  was  accepted  by  the  lessee,  the  former  lease  was 
determined ;  for  it  was  held  that  the  last  contract  dissolve 
the  first,when  the  one  and  the  other  cannot  stand  together. 
The  lessee  cannot  after  the  second  leasegrant  over  the  term 
under  the  first ;  for  if  so,  the  second  would  not  be  good  t 
the  second  term  cannot  be  good,  but  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  first,  which  is  by  the  lessee's  acceptance,  and 
therefore  a  prejudice  to  hone  but  himself,  and,  volenti  non 
fit  injuria :  for  the  first  contract,  which  was  entire,  can- 
hot  be  so  dissolved  in  part*  but  in  the  whole,  as  to  the  , 
party's  interest ;  and  therefore  the  first  is  gone  in  thte 
ft  hole  :  and  if  so,  then  the  last  lease  is  but  as  a  lease  to 
begin  at  a  time  to  crime;  which  is  made  good  by  the 
statute  of  14  Eliz.  if"  it  dd  nbt  exceed  the  term  of  40 
years  from  the  date ;   for  the  purpose  of  that  act  was, 
that  cblleges  and  the  like  shall  not  make  grants  in  rever- 
sion, unless  it  be  for  a  year ;  and  the  reason  was,  because 
that  by  such  grants  in  reversion  they  shall  be  excluded 
from  their  rent  of  the  particular  tehants  for  the  time : 
fend  upon  this  reasoning,  which  established  the  tenancy 
to  commence  at  the  date  of  the  Second  lease,  the  cpurt 
bf  it.  BT.  maintained  two  leases  bf  the  same  land,'  granted 
by  Magdalen  college*  Oxford,  for  SO  yean  each,  to  dif- 
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ferent  tenants,  at  the  same  rent  $  the  latter  being  made 
seven  years  after  the  first,  to  commence  at  the  expiration 
of  the  first,  so  that  both  terms  together  did  not  exceed 
the  40  years  limited  by  the  statute*. 
Co.  L.  5.  n.        It  was  afterwards  adjudged,  that  the  acceptance  of  a 
Mutton,  io5.     lease  for  years,  to  commence  at  a  future  day,  is  a  present 
surrender  of  a  former  lease  :  but  this  rule  is  subject  to 
much  consideration  of  the  circumstances  which   may 
attend  the  mode  of  surrender,  the  title  under  which  the 
two  leases  are  granted,  and  the  capability  particularly  of 
the  lessor. 
ScwdL  ^or*  ^e  acceptance  of  a  new  lease,  if  it  be  a  good  one, 

7  Geo.  a.  B.R.  is  a  surrender  of  the  old  one ;  but  if  it  be  not  a  good  lease, 

4  Burr.  ipso.  . 

it  is  not  a  surrender  of  the  old  one,  and  the  first  is  not 
avoided :  for  it  is  not  reasonable  in  itself,  nor  can  it  be 
the  intent  of.  the  parties,  that  an  acceptance  of  a  bad 
lease  should  be  an  implied  surrender  of  a  good  one;  this 
is  not  only  agreeable  to  principles  and  common  sense, 
but  has  been  determined  in  Lloyd  v.  Gregory* — See  also 

Likewise,  if  a  surrender  is  intended  for  a  particular 
purpose,  and  that  purpose,  the  only  motive  of  it,  fails, 
the  surrender  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  fail :  also,  the 
Bls£Sey.'       second  lease  must  pass  an  interest,  or  it  cannot  be  con- 
4  Bun.  aai2.    sidered  as  a  lease ;  it  does  not  operate  as  an  estoppel — 
Co.  Lit.  47  b.    the  acquiescence  of  the  lessee  only  operates  by  way  of 
Lit.  jec.667.     estoppel;    the  lessee  would,   in  an  action  for  rent,  be 
estopped  to  say,  that  the  second  lease  is  void — for  an 
estoppel  presumes  the  lease  to  be  good.     Where  the  first 
could  be  of  no  use,  if  be  had  had  the  second,  and  both 
parties  so  intended,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  new  good  lease  being  a  surrender  of  the 
former :  but  the  accepting  a  new  void  lease,  which  the 
Jcssec  is  not  to  enjoy,  could  not  shew  an  intention  to 

•      •  •    •  .  • 
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surrender  the  other:  therefore,  the  reason  why  this  should 
be  an  implied  surrender,  totally  fails  :  a  void  contract  for 
a  thing  that  a  man  cannot  enjoy,  cannot  in  common 
sense  and  reason  imply  an  agreement  to  give  up  a  former 
contract.  .  , 

Assuredly  the  acceptance  of  a  second  lease  is  an  implied  Roe  ex  dem. 
surrender  of  a  former  lease,  but  it  is  nothing  more;  the    "bpt^Vork, 
mere  fact  of  cancelling  the  former,  and  reciting  a  sur-    J®05,         . 
render  in  the  new  lease,  does  not  comply  with  the  Ian-       *q* 
guage  and  intention  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  the  words . 
of  which  are,  "  no  lease  of  any  lands  or  houses  shall  be 
"  surrendered,  unless  by  deed  or  note  in  writing,  signed 
"  by  the  party  or  his  agent,  thereunto  lawfully  authorised. 
"  by  writing,  or  by  act  and  operation  of  law."    The . 
act  of  cancellation,  which  can  in  no  allowable  sense, 
of  the  words  be  considered  as  either  "  a  deed  or  a  qofe 
in  writing,"  cannot  since  that  statute  be  a  surrenders, 
nor  can  the  counter-part  of  the  second  lease  enure  as , 
such,  unless  it  does  so  by  operation  of  law,  inasmuch  as 
it  does  not  purport  in  its  terms  to  be  of  itself  a  surrender, 
having  no  words  in  it  which  denote,  or  can  amount  to  a  , 
yielding  or  rendering  up  of  the  interest)  but  merely  re-  , 
cites  that  the  grant  of  the  new  lease  is  partly  in  con-  t 
sideration  of  the  surrender  of  the  first  indenture;  an4  . 
which  fact  of  previous  surrender  this  recital  by  no  means  , 
necessarily  imports ;  for  the  statement  in  the  counter- 
part will  be  sufficiently  accurate,  if  the  acceptance  of  the  t 
second  lease  would,  by  operation  of  law,  be  a  surrender 
of  the  former. 

It  has  been  said,  that  if  the  second  be  a  good  and  valid 
lease  in  all  respects,  its  acceptance  may  work  a  surrender 
of  the  first,-  inasmuch  as  two  leases  cannot  stand  toge- 
ther; and  it  has  been  laid  down  by  Lord  Coke,  as  to,  Co.  Lit.  45. 
ecclesiastical  leases,  that  though  not  warranted  by  the 
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1st  and  13th  Eli2-  they  are  good  against  the  lessor,  if  a 
sole  corporation}  and  during  the  life  of  the  head,   if 
made  by  an  aggregate  one;  the  acceptance  of  a  voidable 
lease  is  a  surrender,  though  the  acceptance  of  a  void  lease 
is  not ;  but  ii  must  be  remembered,  that  the  case  alluded 
to  by  Lord  Coke,  is  that  of  a  lease,  which,  but  for  the 
disabling  statutes,  would  be  good  for  the  whole  perio4 
contained  m  it,  and  which  could  only  take  effect  in  one 
way,  namely,  out  of  the  estate  of  the  lessor ;  and  that  the 
question  there  did  not  properly  turn  on  the  eflfect  of  the 
instrument,    but  on  the  construction  of  the  disabling 
statutes,  i.  e.   whether  they  made  it  void  ab  initio,  or 
only  void  as  against  the  successor ;  leaving  the  lease  to 
have  the  effect  and  operation  it  had  prior  to  the  statutes, 
for  so  long-time  as  it  did  not  prejudice  the  rights  which 
those  statutes  were  made  to  protect. 

One  of  the  first  rules  for  the  /construction  of  deeds,  ii 
verba  intentioni,  et  non  e  contra,  debent  inservire.  This 
rule  was  recognised  in  Gibson  v.  Searle,  in  the  case  of  % 
surrender,  where  the  court  resolved  unanimously  that  it 
was  not  a  surrender,  for  that  ought  to  be  the  intent  of  the 
parties;  and  it  appears  that  th?re  was  not  any  intent  of 
the  parties :  the  lease  was  mad?  with  intendment  to  bis 
benefit,  and  riot  to  his  hindrance,  as  it  should  be  if  it 
should  be  construed  a  surrender,  Sec.  See  also  Goodtitlc 
v.  Bailey  f  and  Samon  v.  Jones. 

To  settle  all  doubts  relative  to  the  power  of  corporate 
bodies  granting  leases  of  tythes,  or  incorporeal  heredita- 
ments, and  remedy  for  rent  in  arrear ;  the  act  which 
passed  in  1765,  declares  all  leases  thereof  made  for  one, 
two,  or  three  lives*,  or  for  21  years,  as  good  in  law  as 

those 

*  A  cestui  que  trie  is  a  mere  pillar  to  uphold  the- estate  of  a  tenant,  ac*l  af 
be  hat  no  such  a  seisin  as  to  give  to  the  lord  a  heriot  on  his  death,  sooci- 
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those  granted  under  22  Hen.  VIIF.  c.  9.  and  gives  power 
to  iue  by  action  of  debt  for  all  rent  in  arrear;  reserving 
the  terms  of  such  leases  to  the  restrictions  of  their  own 
local  statutes. 

This  action  of  debt  against  the  lessee  is  given  to  secure 
the  corporation,  under  any  lease  of  tythes  or  other  incor- 
poreal hereditament,  which  was  well  calculated  for  the 
benefit  of  ecclesiastical  preferment?,  because  there  was  no 
place  wherein  any  distress  could  be  taken  \  but  it  has  been 
already  said  that  the  expression  of  "  Master  and  Guardian 
"of  Hospitals,"  which  are  also  found  in  all  these  acts, 
include  all  manner  of  hospitals,  and  therefore  it  is  here  n  Co.  70.  a. 
mentioned,  for  their  benefit  likewise. 

It  is  also  held,  that  the  old  lease  may  be  surrendered, 
ttaogh  there  are  under-tenants  in  occupation :    and  to 
obviate  tlje  difficulty  of  surrendering  up  all  the  under  4  Geo.  9.  c.  ss. 
leases,  the  surrender  of  the  original  is  made  equally  valid,  *'  * 

and  a  new  one  may  be  granted  thereon. 

The  acts  recited,  certainly  restrain  any  corporation 
from  wholly  alienating  any  of  their  lands  or  tenements  ;  Wats.  c.  42. 
for  not  only  the  word  lease,  is  mentioned,  but  also  all 
gifts,  grants ,  feoffments,  conveyances,  or  estates,  are  re- 
stricted to  three  lives,  or  21  years.  But  some  institutions 
have  since  been  favoured  with  private  statutes,  relieving 
them  from  these  restraints,  which  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter. 

If  a  lease  for  years  be  made  to  a  corporation,  whocraja.  no. 
cannot  take  it  without  deed,  and  they  grant  it  over,  the 
grantee  may  entitle  himself  thereto,  without  shewing  the 
deed ;  because  the  lease  of  the  thing  in  its  nature  might 
have  passed  without  deed;  although  the  persons  who 

ther  has  he  such  as  will  enable  his  widow  to  claim  her  free  bench ;  both 
which  incidents  ate  essential  to  tjie  tenant's  estate,  according  to  the 
custom.— Right  v.  Saivdtn. 

2  P  4  took 
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took  it  could  not  take  it  without  deed;  also  his  posses- 
sion  is  some  privilege  for  his  title.  But  note;  this  de- 
cision was  prior  to  the  statute  of  frauds,  29  C.  II.  c.  3. 
whereby  leases,  except  for  three  years,  are  directed  to  be 
in  writing. 

ll5?.'ma;Rcp'     The  aCt  °f  13  E,iz'  caP'  ,a  auth<>r«es  hospitals  to 
Somcrvilie  v.     grant  leases  for  three  lives,  but  the  court  of  Chancer* 

Chapman.  *11  1    f 

Betwsworth  v.   Wlii  not  c°mpel  them  to  renew  leases  upon  certain  terms, 
»£?"£'      undertw<>  years  reserved  rent.    The  discretion  is  only, 
w.  that  they  should  not  increase  their  fines,  by  taking  two 

years'  rent ;  but  not  to  prevent  their  taking  one  year's 
rent,  though  it  shall  amount  to  more  than  formerly  :  for 
t  perpetual  renewal  upon  particular  terms,   would  be 
equivalent  to  an  alienation. 
Clark»«c«e,         In  preparing  leases  of  corporations  and  incorporated 
4lMn.ii.       Hospitals,  the  utmost  correctness  is  necessary  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  grantors,  according  to  their  incorporate 
title  j  all  of  whom  should  demise  and  covenant  in  their 
corporate  name,  and  not  the  masters  with  the  assent  of 
the  brothers 'and  sisters,  for  they  are  all  one  body  politic, 
and  no  one  of  them  can  be  separated  from  the  other'; 
and  in  this  respect  are  very  different  from  joint  tenants, 
who  may,  by  the  assent  of  the  one,  render  valid  tbe  act, 
lease,  or  deed,  of  the  other :  but  the  corporate  members 
of  any  society  cannot  be  severed,  and  consent  to  each 
others  act,  but  must  all  act  together  as  one  bodv,  or  as 
one  person  in  law  :  and  they  are,  also,  different  from  tbe 
ancient  monastic  establishments,  whose  abbot  or  prior 
granted  leases  with  the  assent  of  bis  brethren,  the  monks 
or  friars,  for  they  were  dead  in  law,  and  could  not  legally 
bepames  to  any  lease  or  public  act ;  but  the  brothers 
and  sisters   in  modern  corporations  are  all  capable  in 
law.    Nor  is  this  case  like  those  of  parson,  patron,  and 
ordinary,  where  the  parson,  with  consent  of  the  patron 

and 
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and  ordinary,  grant  4  rent-charge,  for  the  parson  is  the  • 
principal  grantor,  and  the  others  have  not  any  express 
interest  in  the  land  charged.     This  doctrine  was  held  by 
4gfyf*>  J.  and  Clench,  J.  against  the  opinion  of  Gawdy,  • 
J.  the  Chief-justice  IVray  being  absent. 

Corporations    holding  a   lease  from  the  crown  may  £ besterficlcfs 
grant  under  leases,  but  not  the  whole  of  their  interest ;  Cro  tfi.3i.acs. 
for  though  the  original  lease  gave  them  a  capacity  to  take,  £°o  j"  ^j 
U  does  not  enable  them  to  grant  the  land  to  another. 

Lessors  or  lessees  holding  official  situations,  and  grant-  Clements  ▼. 
mg  leases   and  covenanting  therein,  do  not  bind  their  4  Burr<  ^53. 
executors,  but  successors  only,  for  their  interest  is  merely  ftGco-  3« 
that  of  a  life-estate,  and  besides  the  rent' is  reserved  pay- 
able to  their  successors,  in  office,  and  not  to  their  own 

representatives  $  their  interest,  therefore,  ceases  with  thtir 
lives. 

But  it  was   held  in  K.  B.  in  a  very  recent  case,  that  Doc  v.  Wood- 
the  tenancy  of  a  corporate  body  may  be  determined   by  %  East.  tso. 
notice  delivered  to  its  officers,  after  which  the  cattle  of       18°7* 
cither  of  them  feeding  on  the  premises  is  a  trespass,  and 

* 

Ejectment  lies  for  the  possession  against  any  one  in  the 
actual   possession,  for   trespass    cannot    be  maintained 
gainst  a  corporation  as  such.    The  officers  or  plaintiffs    . 
as  such,  not  being  themselves  a  distinct  corporation,  can- 
not have  the  possession,  whatever   they  enjoy  as  such 
must  be  in  right  of  the  corporation  at  large  5  they  cannot 
°F  themselves  have  any  succession,  and  consequently 
cannot,  as  bailiffs,  be  affected  by  the  receipts  for  rents  - 
given  to  their  predecessors  in  office;  there  is  no  priority  • 
in  law  between  them. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  mention  some  institutions 
^nich  have  been  affected  by  the  legislature,  or  by  judi- 
cial determinations  respecting  their  leases. 

The  letters- patent  and  act  for  the  incorporation  of  SuU  »«  June, 

ton's  10  Co.  Rep. 
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ton's  hospital,  on  the  scite  of  the  ancient  Charter-bouse, 
(instead  of  Hallingbury  Bouchers,  in  Essex,  according  to 
Sutton's  first  intention)  enabled  the  governors  to  pur- 
chase and  hold  lands  for  its  maintenance  for  the  abiding, 
dwelling,  sustentation,  and  relief  of  such  numbers  of  poor 
people  and  children,  as  Sutton  during  his  life,  or  the 
governors  after  his  death,  should  appoint.  The  whole 
establishment  was  freed  from  all  visitation,  except  by 
their  own  appointment.  They  had  power  to  receive 
lands  and  advowsons  without  any  license  of  pardon  for 
alienation  of  them,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of  mort- 
main, and  the  livings  were  to  be  bestowed  upon  the 
scholars.. 

The  governors  were  to  be  incorporated  by  the  title  of 
*c  The  governors  of  the  lands,  possessions,  revenue*,  and 
goods  of  the  hospital  of  King  James,  founded  in  the 
charter- house,  within  the  county  of  Middlesex,  at  the 
humble  petition,  and  only  costs  and  charges  of  Thomas 
Sutton, esq/'  and  to  have  a  common  seal  for  the  granting 
leases  and  other  corporate  acts,  but  no  lease  of  the  par- 
sonage at  Hallingbury  should  be  made  other  than  such 
as  should  determine  when  the  preacher  of  the  hospital, 
at  the  date  of  the  lease,  should  die,  or  resign,  or  be  re- 
moved \  which  provision  secured  that  benefice  to  accom- 
pany the  office  of  preacher  or  minister  of  the  hospital  s 
and  that  they  should  not  make  any  lease,  grant,  convey- 
ance, or  estate,  exceeding  the  number  of  31  years,  either 
in  possession,  or  not  above  two  years  before  the  expira- 
tion, of  the   estate  in  possession;  and   whereupon  the 
accustomable  yearly  rent  or  more,  by  the  greater  part  of 
fi v£  years  next  before  the  making  such  lease  reserved,  due, 
6r  payable,  should  not  be  reserved,  and  yearly  payable 
during  the  continuance  of  every  such  lease;  and  that 
any  increase  of  the  rents  or  revenues  should  be  employed 

to 
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tp  the  maintenance  of  more,  and  other  poor  people  to  be 
placed  there,  or  to  the  further  augmentation  of  the  allow-, 
ances  of  those  persons  who  should  be  there ;  and  not  be 
converted  or  employed  \o  any  private  use;  and  to  the 
end,  that  all  suspicion  pf  indirect  dealing  might  be  pre-? 
Yemed,  it  expressly  provided,  that  the  lands  should  be 
leased,  demised,  granted,  or  conveyed  to  any  of  the  go- 
vernors themselves,  or  to  any  persons  for  their  use, 
although  express  mention  of  the  yearly  value  and  cer- 
tainty of  the  premises  be  not  made,  any  act  or  restraint 
tp  the  contrary  \  with  power  to  make  bye-laws. 

The  Irving?  upon  the  estate  to  be  presented  to  the 
scholars  brought  up  at  the  hospital,  avoiding  as  nrmch  as 
might  be  the  giving  of  more  benefices  than  one  to  any 
oije  incumbent. 

By  deed  of  gift,  dated  1  Nov.  following,  161 1,  Sutton 
granted  to  16  persons  (the  great  officers  of  the  realm)  all 
the  said  manors,  lands,  31)  vow  sons,  &c.  in  trust,  to  dis- 
tribute the  rents  and  revenues,  for  the  maintenance  and 
continuance  of  the  hospital  and  free- school,  and  of  the 
roaster,  preacher,'  schoolmaster,  usher,  poor -"people, 
scholars,  and  officers  for  the  time  being,  at  all  times,  then, 
after,  for  ever,  according  to  the  lettars-patent,  subject  to 
a  yearly  rent  of  l2d. 

Thomas  Sutton  died  at  Hackney  on  14th  Dec.  1611, 
in  the  7Qth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  immediately  afterwards 
his  nephew,  andT  heir-at-law,  Simon  Baxter,  brought 
trespass  against  the  executor  of  his  will,  to  try  the 
valjdity  of  the  incorporation,  in  which  he  failed. — See 
Sect.  7. 

Where  a  debt  is  secured  by  mortgage  of  a  college  Finch 303.1  art* 
lease,  which  is  aftet  wards  renewed  to  another  person,  and  Luk '^th?*11" 
held  by  him  in  trust  for  the    benefit  of  the  debtor's 
fcjnily,  to  the  injury  of  the  creditor's  security 4  |he  court 

will 
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will  direct  the  debt  to  be  satisfied  out  of  the  whole  of 
the  debtor's  estate. 

ShSf^Tisw.        The  act  °f  1 5Car' X "  c'  X 7t  for  re6isteril,g leascs  of  Bedm 
10.  East,  a 63.    ford  Level,  was  meant  for  the  protection  of  titles,  that 

leases  and  conveyances  within  that  district  should  be  re- 
gistered, that  every  person  interested  in  the  inquiry 
might  know  in  whom  the  title  to  any  such  land  was ; 
and  therefore,  as  against  persons  who  had  been  deceived 
by  the  omission  to  register,  or  even  as  against  those  who, 
without  being  deceived,  knew  that  the  act  had  not  been 
complied  with,  and  relied  on  it,  the  legal  objection  to  the 
lease  might  prevail  at  law  ;  but  not  as  between  the  par- 
ties themselves  to  the  lease,  between  whom  the  act  was 
not  meant  to  operate. 

If  an  hospital  be  dissolved  either  by  law  or  by  fact, 
any  lease  granted  under  its  corporate  seal  becomes  void. 
This  point  was  settled  in  the  case  of  Pitts  v.  James,  upon 
the  dissolution  of  Aberbury9s  hospital  at  Donnington, 
according  to  the  statute  of]  Edw.  VI.  against  supersti- 
tious uses ;  and  that  ground  having  been  ably  considered 
and  explained  by  Lord  Hobart,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
view the  substance  of  his  lordship's  determination,  after 
which  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  refer  to  the  recent 
case  of  Atty.- general  v.  Hicks,  wherein  the  ground  of 
dissolution  of  an  ancient  corporation  in  Cornwall  was, 
the  want  of  objects  to  fulfil  the  original  foundation,  al- 
ready mentioned  amongst  the  cases  under  cb.  1.  sec.  10, 
of  the  doctrine  of  cy  pres. 

Pitts  v.James.       Sir  Richard  Aberbury,  under  letters-patent,  16  Rich. 

Hob!' iVi.  H*  founded  an  hospital  at  his  manor  of  Dormingtony 
in  Berh,  for  certain  poor  persons  to  serve  God,  and  to 
pray  for  the  souls  of  King  Richard  and  himself,  while 
they  lived,  and  after;  and  for  the  souls  of  the  king's  pro- 
genitors and  lieirs,  and  his  own  ancestors  and  heirs  for 

ever, 
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ever,  according  to  such  ordinances  as  he  should  make* 
He  appointed  one  to  be  above  the  rest,  and  to  be  called 
Minister  Dei,  &c.  They  were  to  go  daily  to  mass,  to  an 
adjoining  chapel  of  friars,  and  say  fifty  paternosters,  and 
as  many  avemaries. 

A  succeeding  minister  and  the  almsmen,  his  brethren, 
granted  a  lease  to  one  Lewes,  of  the  manor,  for  80  years, 
which  by  mesne  assignments  were  held  by  Pitts,  _wbo 
granted  a  lease  to  the  plaintiff,  who  entered  upon  the 
defendant  James,  then  in  possession,  and  James  re- 
entered. 

Upon  an  ejectment  brought  by  Pitts,  judgment  was 
given  for  the  defendant  James.  The  case  wad  divided 
into  two  great  points  :  1  •  Whether  this  were  not  an  hos- 
pital dissolved  and  given  to  the  king  by  stat.  1.  Edw.  VI* 
of  chantries  ?  2.  Whether  the  lease,  under  which  the 
plaintiff  claimed,  was  made  according  to  the  name  of  the 
corporation  or  not  ? 

1.  The  court  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  supersti- 
tious hospital,  and  therefore  vested  in  the  crown,  and  that 
the  plaintiff  could  have  no  title  j  that  though  the  word 
"  hospital"  was  not  in  the  law  of  l  Edw.  VI.  as, it  was  in 
37  Hen.  VIII.  yet  that  was  not  material,  for  the  life  of 
the  law,  which  is  the  meaning,  did  not,  upon  the  statute 
of  87  Hen.  VIII.  reach  to  hospitals  erected  merely  for 
poor  without  superstition,  though  the  word  were  there; 
And  this  law,  without  the  word  reached  to*  them,  being 
superstitious.  And  therefore,  where  all  manner  of  col- 
leges are  given,  yet  the  colleges  of  the  university  arc  not 
given,  but  superstitions  only  (under  which  word  this 
being  a  collegiate  body,  superstitions  is  well  and  literally 
given).  And  yet  where  a  law  is  made  beneficial  for 
good  colleges,  it  shall  be  extended  in  their  favour,  as 
Dyer,  255.    The  statute  of  1  P.  &  M.   to  make  good 

devises 
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devised  16  spiritual  corporations,  was  extended  to  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  because  it  was  principally  ordained 
for  the  study  of  divinity  ;  for  it  clearly  would  riot  hare 
been  So  in  a  college  ordained  for  physicians  or  civilian*. 
And  therefore  it  was  clear  that  the  proviso  id  the  statute 
of  colleges  in  the  university*  was  but  abundant  canida^ 
as  was  ruled  in  Porter9 s  case  ftfr  Terry's  will.  And  yet 
the  statute  gives  the  king  power  to  change  superstitious 
uses  in  such  colleges,  so  the  universal  decree  of  State  was, 
not  to  tolerate  any  superstitions  any  where. 

Held  clearly,  that  parochial  priests  were  not  within 
the  law,  though  they  were  within  the  words.  And  there- 
fore, (l)  if  a  man  had  in  time  of  popery  given  land  tot 
parochial  priest  for  his  better  maintenance  in  his  func- 
tion, and  saying  of  divine  service,  this  had  not  been  within 
the  law,  though  the  ordinary  service  were  at  that  time 
superstitious  ;  for  the  original  of  his  function  was  not  fur 
superstition  but  for  God's  service,  which  stands  by  public 
authority,  but  grew  to  abuse  afterwards.  But  if  a  unit 
give  land  tea  parish-priest  to  pray  or  say  mass  for  his 
soul,  this  is  within  the  law,  as  it  is  held  in  Dyer,  337, 
for  to  this  purpose  he  is  a  soul^s  priest,  and  ndt  a  parochial. 

The  same,  of  all  cbafjels  of  ease,  erected  merely  as 
jrfembcrs  of  the  parochial  church,  and  for  that  public  use, 
that  they  had  been  out  of  the  law,  though  there  bad  been 
no  proviso  for  them;  otherwise  it  would  be  if  they  had 
been  erected  for  obits  at  the  first ;  and  the  same  of  cathe- 
dral churches,  though  they  had  not  been  named. 

Yet  the  statute  gives  to  the  king  chantries  in  them,  so 
the  statute  was  not  so  good  to  churches  as  to  Colleges. 
Thus  it  was  held,  that  this  hospital  was  within  the  law 
in  the  first  and  second  branches ;  as  a  superstitious  col- 
legiate body  legally  incorporated,  and  therefore,  in  that 
point,  stronger  than  the  case  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
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Lanway  Bnvy%  which  was  but  a  pretended  corporation.  $ycit  \oj. 

And  it  was  observed,  that  this  statute  did  mean  to  extend 

to  lay  corporations  and  companies  as  well  as  spiritual : 

for  it  hath  one  clause  of  plain  gift  of  all  gilds,  &c.  except 

of  crafts  and  mysteries. '  Again,  it  gives  all  proSts  paid 

even  by  corporations  of  mysteries.    And  a  third  clause, 

that  it  should   not  be  prejudicial  to  general   corpora  - 

lions  of  cities  or  towns. 

And  though  it  was  said  there  was  never  judgment  given 
of  a  lay  hospital  for  relief  of  the  poor,  it  was  answered, 
that  this  hospital  was  not  so  much  erected  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  as  for  prayer  for  souls  ;  so  this,  indeed,  was  a 
superstitious  conventicle ;  for  it  is  truly  said,  in  Adam's 
case,  that  prayer  for  souls  was  the  general  matter  of  all 
obits,  anniversaries,  and  the  like,  which  were  but  several 
forms  of  prayers  for  souls.  And  even  in  Adam's  case  in 
Barton's  will,  the  land. is  given  to  his  friends,  and  one  uSe 
Appointed  for  six  poor  folks  ;  but,  because  it  was  to  pray 
for  souls,  it  was  adjudged  within  the  faw,  which  is  in 
effect  and  reason  a  judgment  against  lay  hospitals  for 
poor  ordained  so  to  pray  for  souls :  for  it  is  one  in  reason, 
whether  the  poor  ordained  so  to  pray  be  aggregate  in  one 
body,  or  divided  as  several  persons,  as  they  were  there, 
and  in  many  other  cases  cited  in  that  case,  if  their  main* 
tenance  end  in  prayer  for  soul*.  The  tenant  is  bound  to 
pray  for  the  soul  of  the  founder ;  yet  there  was  no  such 
thing  expressed  in  the  tenure,  but  to  bold  in  frankal- 
xnoigne,  but  the  reason  of  the  gift,  and  intent  of  the  giver, 
•upplied  the  rest. 

If  the  whole  hospital  had  not  been  given  to  the  king, 
tbe  clause  of  obits,  anniversaries,  Sec.  clearly  would  have 
given  the  lands  to  the  king,  because  the  whole  was  given 
for  such  purpose,  viz.  for  prayer  for  souls ;  and  stronger 
tban  the  case  cited  in  Adam's  case,  where  such  gifts  were 

but 
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but  in  part  but  uncertain,  so  as  the  king  mu9t  have  all 
else  he  could  have  nothing.  But  this  clause  could  gire 
the  king  nothing,  because  the  verdict  found  no  employ- 
ment within  five  years,  which  upon  that  clause  waj  ne- 
cessary, but  not  upon  the  other,  which  gave  the  very  col- 
lege or  hospital  itself  to  the  king. 

But  in  general  the  caution  must  be  observed,  that  the 
superstition  must  be  plain  and  not  imaginary,  and  therc- 
fore,in  Porter's  case,  the  will  made  provision  for  the  main- 
ten  a  nee  of  beadsmen.  Now,though  the  praying  by  iteration 
of  numbers  and  beads  was  a  superstitious  vanity,  yet  be- 
cause the  word  of  beadsmen  was  grown  into  a  common 
acceptation  for  poor  people  praying  for  their  benefactors, 
it  was  not  presumed  to  be  for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  though 
it  were  commonly  so  used,  and  so  was  judged  no  super- 
stitious appointment. 

2.  Now  in  the  second  great  point,  the  true  name  was 
not  found  in  a  direct  clause,  according  to  the  modern 
and  exact  form,  but  it  was  only  made  by  collection :  the 
minister  being  named  by  himself  exactly  in  the  king's 
license,  but  the  poor  were  not  there  joined  in  the  name, 
but  afterwards  in  the  grant  of  the  land ;  and  so  more 
fully  and  directly  to  be  gathered  out  of  connexion  of  the 
clauses  than  in  Dr.  Eyrie's  case,  &c. 

If  a  man  covenant  to  stand  seized  to  the  use  of  I.  S. 
his  cousin,  he  need  not  aver  that  he  was  his  cousin,  and 
yet  it  is  necessary,  but  it  must  come  on  the  other  side; 
and  this  is  but  a  surplusage  to  make  the  name  a  little 
more  certain,  which  before  was  lawful  and  perfect  of  it- 
self. But  yon  must  not  so  follow  the  truth  of  the  present, 
that  vou  lose  the  known  name  and  notion,  which  is  the 
use  of  nomination,  as  in  the  case  of  Hall  v.  fFingatt, 
where  Windsor  college,  being  founded  by  Edw.  IV>  by 
tiie  name  of  u  the  dean  and  canons  of  the  king's  free 

cbapd 
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chapel  at  Windsor,"  the  lease  was  made  in  King  Philip's 
tinte,  by  the  name  of  the  king  and  queen's  free  chapel, 
For  this  was  a  variance  in  the  very  b:/dy  and  substance  of 
the  name,  not  in  the  excrescence,  though  it  were  in  some 
sort  true,'  Bnt  the  words  brethren  for  confreres,  alms- 
house  and  almsmen  for  poor-house  and  poolr  men,  bre- 
thren of  the  house  for  brethren  of  the  minister,  were  dif- 
ferences not  regarded.  The  great  objection  was,  that 
where  the  true  name  was  Minister  Dei  pauperis  domus, 
it  was  made  in  the  lease,  Minister  pauperis  domus  Dei, 
'which  was  said  to  be  an  inversion,  not  only  of  words 
and  order,  but  also  of  sense  and  matter. 

The  hospital  was  declared  to  belong  to  the  crown,  and   Set  Atty.  v. 
the  lease  therefore  to  be  void.  ™cks» cb-  u 

S.  10. 

The  modern  tales  which  the  court  has  laid  down,  re- 
lative to  leases  of  charity  lands,  will  fully  appear  in  the 
following  cases.  N 

Upon  an  information  against  the  corporation  and  Atty.  ▼.  Stam- 
Jessees  of  Stamford,  and  the  representative  of  a  then  kte     mss,  1M7" 
schoolmaster,  for  misemployment  of  the  profits  of  certain 
lands,  given  to  the  free-school  there ;  which  had  been 
applied  to  the  corporation : 

Lord  Hardwioke  held, 

1st.  That  where  a  lease  is  made  by  trustees  at  an  un- ' 
dervalue  by  collusion  between  them  and  the  lessee,  the 
court  of  Chancery  cannot  only  make  a  decree  against  the 
trustees,  but  also  against  the  lessee  for  the  surplus  value; 
but  this  is  to  be  done  only  where  the  circumstances  of 
such  collusion  are  very  strong. 

2d.  That  where  power  is  given  to  the  trustees  of  a 
charity  to  make  leases  generally  (as  in  this  case)  they 
have  a  power  both  in  law  and  equity  either  to  take  fines 
*r  reserve  rents,  as  is  most  beneficial  for  the  charity. 

8d.  That  where  in  the  donation  the  fcoffees  *re  direct- 

2  <*  ed, 
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ed  to  apply  the  icnts  **  towards  the  necessary  finding  a 
master/'  and  "  for  the  pains  of  such  master,"  and  they 
apnly  paitof  the  profits  towards  rebuilding  and  repairing 
the  school-room  and  school  house,  this  is  a  good  pursu- 
ance of  the  trust,  because  a  school  room  and  house  ait 
necessary  ;  and  if  these  are  not  provided  by  the  trustees, 
they  must  be  provided  by  the  master  himself:  and  so  it 
is  (in  effect)  applied  for  the  pains  of  the  master;  and  here 
the  words  of  the  donation  being,  that  Mr.  Ratcltffe  in- 
tending to  found  and  erect  a  school,  8cc.  these  seem  to 
shew  that  a  new  school  was  to  be  built. 

4th.  That,  in  this  case,  in  the  leases  made  by  the 
mayor,  alderman,  and  burgesses  (the  trustees)  there  being 
covenants  from  the  lessees  for  grinding  at  the  corpora- 
tion mill,  such  covenants  were  improper,  and  ought  not 
to  have  been  inserted. 

5th.  That  though  this  information,  as  to  the  matter  of 
relief  ought  to  be  dismissed  (there  being  no  misapplica- 
tion of  the  rents  or  collusion), yet  as  the  charity  was  never 
established,  ether  by  a  commission  of  charitable  uses,  or 
by  decree,  it  was  then  proper  to  establish  it ;  and  the 
lord  chancellor  mentioned  the  case  of  Dr.  Friend  and  tit 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  (when  Sir  Robert 
Raymond  was  attorney-general)  where  the  same  thing 
was  done. 

The  information  as  against  the  representatives  of  the 
past  mayors  of  S.  and  of  the  late  schoolmaster  and  the 
lessees,  was  dismissed  with  costs,  no  misbehaviour  being 
proved  against  them ;  but  as  against  the  corporation  of 
S.  without  costs*  on  account  of  an  order  made  by  them, 
that  in  the  charity- leases  there  should  be  covenants  for 
grinding  at  their  mill j  and  lord -chancellor  said,  he  would 
not  give  costs  for  this  reason,  rather  in  terrorem,  than  be- 
cause the  charity  suffered  by  such  order ;  and  declared 

the 
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the  charity  to  be   established,  and  decreed  the  same  ac- 
cordingly.    And  referred  it  to  the  master  to  consider  the 
oest  way  of  making  leases^  and  of  keeping  the  school- 
room and  house  in  repair,  &c.  and  report  the  same. 
A  lessee  of  land  erected  a  chapel  in  the  knowledge  of  iDick.  sas. 

/  til  v  •  »•  l^orci 

the  lessor,  who  did  no  act  to  obstruct  it :  Held,  that  the     Foley.  1739. 
lessee  did  not  thereby  acquire  a  right,  either  to  the  chapel 
or  to  the  nomination  of  a  minister. 

Where  part  of  the  rents  of  an  estate  was  appropriated  a  Ves.jun.  1. 
to  a  charity  jecently  founded,  and  power  reserved  to  the  Att„  v  pormcr# 
founder  to  make  leases  to  the  amount  ot  the  part  appro-       .  173J- 
priated  to  the  charity,  the  surplus,  if  any  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease,  was  declared  -to  result  to  the  charity  A«y.\!?m!ih." 
under  the  general  trust,  and  not  to  the  heir-at-law.  'f10* 

A  lease   void  in  its  creation,  as  against  a  remainder-  Do^v  Butcher, 
man,  does  not  become  valid  Jby  his  accepting  rent,  and       ous* 
suffering  the  lessee  to  make  improvements  after  his  re- 
mainder vests  in  possession. 

Doubts  having  arisen,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  college  39ft  40  G.  a.  % 
leases,  or  those  of  any  masters  or  guardians  of  any  hos- 
pital, who  by  statute  of  Hen.  Vllf  •  were  restrained  from 
granting  leases  whereon  the  accustomed  yearly  rent  was 
not  reserved,  could  lawfully  grant  separate  leases  of  parts 
of  lands  usually  demised  by  one  lease  and  under  one 
rent,  reserving  on  the  several  parts  so  demised  less  than  v 
the  rent  anciently  reserved  on  the  demise  of  the  whole, 
though  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  rents  so  reserved  on 
such  separate  demises  should  be  equal  to  or  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  annual  accustomed  rent  for  the  whole  t 
the  inconvenience  arising  to  many  persons,  when  such 
leases  had  been  so  granted*  if  they  should  be  deemed 
invalid,  and  the  power  of  dividing  lands  anciently  held 
in  one  parcel  ii  one  rent,  might  tend  to  improve  the 
Value  of  estates,  as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of  the  lessees  and 
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the  public ;  the  legislature  enacted,  that  where  the  re- 
sidue remained  in  the  lessor,  such  rents  should  be  deem- 
ed the  ancient  rents  within  the  statutes  of  32  H.  8.  c.  28, 
I  Eliz.  a  19.     13Eliz.  c.  10.  and  14  Eliz.  c.  11. 

But  such  demises  were  not  made  valid,  unless  the 
rents  reserved  should  be  so  far  equal  to,  or  exceed  the 
whole  amount  of  the  ancient  rent,  that  the  part  not  de- 
mised should  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  difference. 

Where  the  whole  of  the  premises  shall  be  demised  in 
parts  by  several  leases,  the  aggregate  amount  of  their 
several  rents  shall  not  be  less  than  the  old  accustomed 
rents  of  the  entire  lease,  and  where  a  part  only  is  de- 
hiised,  and  the  residue  retained  by  the  lessor,  the  rent 
of  the  separate  lease  shall  not  be  less  in  proportion  to 
the  fine  on  granting  the  lease  than  the  rent,  accustomed 
to  be  reserved  for  the  whole  of  the  prernises,  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fine  received  on  granting  the  last  entire 
lease. 

But  no  greater  proportion  of  the  accustomed  rent  is  to 
be  reserved  by  any  snch  separate  lease  than  the  part  of 
the  premises  thereby  severally  demised  will  reasonably 
afford  a  competent  security  for. 

A  specific  rent,  incapable  of  division,  may  be  wholly 
reserved  out  of  a  competent  part  of  the  lands,  &c 

Whete  ilo  rent  is  reserved*  such  lease  is  not  confirmed 
by  this  act ;  and  these  provisions  are  not  to  authorise  tht 
reservation  of  any  rent  by  18  Eliz.  c.  6. 

Where  the  rents  have  beea  made  payable  to  other  per- 
sons than  the  lessors,  such  separate  leases  may  provide 
the  same  payment  oF  the  lands  charged  therewith,  not 
being  of  less  annual  value  than  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  payment  so  charged  thereon,  exclusive  of  the  pro- 
portion of  rent  or  other  annual  payments  to  be  reserved 
to  the  l£Ssor>J)ut  this  is  not  to  be  construed  to  establish 

ft* 
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the  claim  of  any  vicar,  schoolmaster,  &c.  to  any  sum, 
the  payment  of  which  depends  on  the  will  of  the  lessor. 

Trustees  and  others  holding  such  original  leases  may 
surrender  them,  in  order  that  such  separate  leases  may 
be  granted. 

The  acts  made  for  the  redemption  of  the  land-tap 
provided  that  it  should  be  deemed  an  additional  yearly 
rent  in  ecclesiastical  leases.  3D  G.  III.  c.  21.  s.  10.  c.  43. 
s.  5.  c,  108.  s.  6.  And  that  trust  property  may  be  ap- 
plied by  parishes  in  redemption  of  the  land-tax,  on  lands 
fettled  to  charitable  uses.  39  G.  III.  c.  6.  $.81,  and  bv 
Other  charities,  s.  39.  o.  43.  s.  6,  7-  39  and  40  G.  III. 
c  30.  s.  5,  6,  7. 

Where  long  leases  of  charity  lands  have  been  procured 
upon  terms  very  inadequate  to  their  fair  value,  the  court  cv«.  jun.  4*?. 
has  in  several  instances  interfered  to  annul  them,  and  to  Atty.^Grecn. 
bring  the  lessees  to  a  just  account  of  the  rents  and  profits: 
thus,  in  1715,  a  charity  estate  then  let  at  31 1.  a  year, 
having  upon  it  some  buildings  considerably  out  of  repair, 
was  demised  by  the  trustees  for  999  years,  in  consideration 
of  an  additional  rent  of  4l.  and  5001.  to  be  laid  out  in  re- 
pairs, The  present  annual  value  was  between  QO  and 
1001. 

This  was  considered  a  pew  case,  and  stood  for  judg- 
ment. 

Lord-chancellor  Eldon  said,  I  can  find  no  precedent  for 
the  regulation  of  the  judgment  in  such  a  case.  I  tike  the 
.defendant  to  be  the  personal  representative  of  his  grand- 
father, to  whom  this  charily  estate  was  demised  by  this 
lease ;  which  is  in  effect  a  purchase  of  the  perpetuity  for 
that  increased  rent  of  41,  a  year,  and  a  sum  to  be  laid 
out ;  making  the  fund,  that  was  to  produce  the  old  rent 
fmd  that  additional  rent,  so  much  better  security  as  an 
expenditure;  not  to  be  short  of  300 1.  would  make  it.    It 
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isv  impossible  that  a  person  taking:  in  good  faith  would 
take  such  a  lease  as  that.    The  difficulty  is,  how  to  give 
a  person,  not  taking  in  good  faith,  the  benefit  of  that 
situation,  that  I  would  give  a  trustee  laying  out  money 
for  the  benefit  of  the  charity,  and  desiring,  for  his  own 
benefit,  that   sort  of  interest  in  the  charity  fund  that 
would  secure  him  the  re-payment.     I  am  in  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  how  to  deal  with  the  case.     I  apprehend  the 
result  of  an  enquiry,  having  the  object  of  securing  the 
lessee  that  benefit,  would  be,  that  he  is  already  paid.    He 
must  have  credit  for  having  paid  the  original  and  addi- 
tional rent.    He  cannot  have  credit  against  the  charity 
for  having  expended   more  than  5001. ;  for  it  would  he 
much  too  dangerous  to  enquire,  by  the  evidence  of  per- 
sons making  valuations  now,  and  speculating  upon  the 
price,  of  buildings  in    1715,  and  the  possible  value  of 
what  they  conceive,  for  they  cannot  know  any  thing  as 
to  the  value  of  the  old  materials  upon  the  premises.    It 
is  safer,  therefore,  to  proceed  upon  the  evidence  the  deed 
furnishes  ;  concluding,  that  the  trustees  called  upon  him 
to  lay  out  not  less  than  5001.  and  to  say,  that  is  all  be 
pught  to  be  taken,  under  these  circumstances,  to    have 
laid  out.    If  so,  he  »nust  have  251.  a  year  interest   upon 
that  500l.  sincethe  expenditure;  which,  with  the  rent, 
would  be  5Q\  a  y<ar.     Then,  this  interest  being  satisfied 
by  that  rent,  the  question  upon  the  enquiry  would  be. 
whether  the  500l.  must  not  be  satisfied  now  by  the  excess 
of  the  rent  beyond  the  59I.  a  year,  about  301.  a  year  going 
*  to  sink  the  principal ;  which  would  be  entirely  sunk  in 

eighteen  years.     I  must  either   order  him  to  deliver  up 
the  lease  without  any  allowance,  or  direct  the  inquiry, 
.  whether  the  principal  of  the  5001.  has  been  paid  by  the 

excess  of  the  rent  beyond  the  rent  reserved  and  the  interest 
of  the  5001. ;  and  reserve  the  consideration  of  what  is  fit 

to 
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to  be  done  till  after  that  inquiry.  In  these  cases  it  is 
necessary,  upon  a  general  principle,  to  hold  a  strict  band 
upon  a  person  in  the  situation  of  this  defendant :  for 
where  trustees  make  a  lease  of  this  kind,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  charity  estate,  it  goes  on  undiscovered  for  a 
yast  while.  Several  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Romilly  ob- 
serving that  it  was  proved,  that  large  sums  had  been  ex- 
pended lately  upon  the  buildings  beyond  the  5001.  and 
IOOl.  a  very  few  years  ago,  the  lord-chancellor  said,  he 
was  not  aware  of  that  ;  and  the  relators  not  objecting  to 
that  inquiry,  it  was  directed  by  consent;  and  ihe  de- 
fendant undertaking  to  deliver  up  the  lease  to  be  .can- 
celled, and  account  for  the  rents  and  profits  from  the 
v  decease  of  the  late  vicar,  the  decree  was  made  with  costs. 

The  foregoing  case  of  Attorney  v.  Green,  was  relied  on  i0yes.  jun.555. 
in  a  subsequent  case,  upon  an  information  filed  to  com-  Atty.v.  Owen, 
pel  the  surrender  of  a  husbandry  lease  of  charity  land  for 
a  long  term  of  99  years,  considerably  below  fair  consi- 
derations, although  it  appeared  that  money  had  been 
laid  out ;  and  both  cases  were  insisted  on  as  tending  to 
«n  annihilation  of  the  trusts. 

The  court  will  put  the  lessor  and  lessee,  to  shew  that 
the  terms  were  reasonable,  and  done  in  the  fair  manage- 
ment of  the  estate.  The  ordinary  husbandry  lease  is  21 
years ;  building  leases  are  sometimes  made  under  settle* 
ment  for  60  or  90  years,  but  not  for  the  same  rent  during 
the  whole  time.  Calculators  make  very  little  distinction 
between  an  interest  for  99  years  and  the  inheritance ; 
both  paying  the  same  rent.  An  alienation  for  99  years 
of  a  charity  estate,  if  a  mere  husbandry  lease  and  without  * 

consideration  (to  be  shewn  by  those  who  make  and  take 
the  lease,  to  point  out  that  it  is  a  proper  bargain,  with 
reference  to  a  husband-like  manner  of  acting)  is  a  lease 
jyhich  this  court  will  not  permit  to  stand,  unless  it  is 
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shewn  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  charity.     Afterwards  the  lease  wa6  ordered  to  be  de- 
livered up,  but  without  any  inpreased  rent,  and  without 
costs,  as  it  was  delivered  up  without  trouble  ;  but  this 
was  declared  not  to  be  a  precedent  for  persons  taking 
leases  of  charity  estates.,  and  in  future  they  will  not  get 
off  so  easily. 
14Ves.jun.ad4.      If  the  founder  give  directions  for  the  granting  and 
Hem^worth       renewal  of  leases,  as  that  the  tenants  may  reap  some 
Hospital.  1807.  benefit  of  the   premises  vested  in  charitable  uses,  pre- 
aVem.  590.      scribing  the  term  not  to  exceed  21  years,  nor  to  be  at 
any  time  raised,  nor  any  fine  to  be  charged  above  three 
years'  rent,  &c.   and  afterwards  these  leases   be  settled 
under  decrees  made  upon  the  execution  of  commissions 
for  charitable  uses,  by  43  Eliz.  c.  2 ,  and  a  lease  granted 
with  a  covenant  for  renewal  to  the  same  tenant  and  his 
representatives,   and   to  no  other  person  ;    it  has  been 
stated,  that  the  tenant  cannot  be  entitled  to  a  perpetual 
renewal,  for  this  would  exceed  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  foundation,  as  in  Lidiard  v.  Foacb,   Taylor  v.  DmU 
9  Vcm.  410.      Wlc^  College.  The  former  decrees,  made  under  the  com- 
1  P.  W.655..     missions,  did  not  establish  any  such  rule. 

The  only  case  in  which  a  perpetual  renewal  is  decreed 

si  Vtrn.  746.    was  in  plain,  and  unambiguous  terms,  in  Atty.  v.  Smiih, 

which  was  done  upon  Smith  having  recovered  for  the 

charity  an  estate  which  had  got  into  patentees'  bands 

as  concealed  land. 

The  court  will  not  look  to  the  words  of  a  lease  for  the 
construction  of  a  former  decree y  and  if,  instead  of  an 
implication  from  the  covenant,  the  hospital  had  entered 
jnto  a  distinct  covenant  to  renew,  it  would  have  been  of 
no  vali  li  y. 

Here  I  must  venture  to  suggest,  with  due  deference  to 
some  of  the  cases,  that,  whatever  the  apparent  benefit 

may 
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may  be  in  the  bargain  proposed,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  extent  permitted  by  any  local  statutes  for  granting 
leases,  the  restriction  of  the  former  acts  of  Henry  and 
Eliz.  must  be  strictly  regarded  to  secure  their  validity ; 
and  although  the  statute  of  5  Geo.  III.  c.  17.  s  2.  limits 
them  expressly  not  to  exceed  the  terms  of  their  local  sta- 
tutes, it  does  not  relax  the  restriction  of  21  years,  or 
three  lives,  in  any  case  where  those  local  statutes  may 
have  extended  them  beyond  that  period. 

And  therefore  trustees  for  a  charity  cannot  in  general,  laVe^.jun.sas, 
unless  specially  empowered,  grant  a  lease,  for  70  years,  tty'i807. ln 
except  for  the  purpose  of  building  ;  a  case  may  occur, 
in  which  the  property  cannot  be  made  beneficial  without 
building,  and  the  trustees  might  have  no  fund.  Where 
trustees  are  restrained  bv  the  constitution  of  the  trust,  as 
well  as  by  the  general  law*  from  granting  long  terms4 
any  such  leases  may  be  set  aside  as  a  breach  of  trust  j 
and  as  to  the  conditions  of  a  lease,  they  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  be  such  for  a  charitable  estate,  as  no  man  deal- 
ing for  himself  would  grant ;  if  the  rent  be  inadequate  it 
ought  to  be  set  aside  ;  the  epprt  is  the  paramount  trustee  Atty.  v.  Talbot, 
of  a  charity.  It  must  be  consistent  with  the  rule  of 
letting,  prescribed  by  the  founder,  as  well  as  with  the 
general  principle,  that  where  trustees  are  not  restrained 
by  any  special  rule  prescribed,  their  discretion  is  exer- 
cised improperly,  by  granting  a  lease  inconsistent  with 
the  fair  and  beneficial  administration  of  the  estate  in 
future  times ;  also  it  must  not  be  tainted  with  fraud  or 
imposition  upon  the  trustees,  which,  from  the  circum- 
stances, may  be  inferred ;  as  a  diminution  of  the  rent 
from  a  former  rent;  a  long  arrear;  and  a  concealment 
of  the  increased  value  of  the  estate ;  or  any  imputation 
of  collusion  with  them. 

Breach  of  trust  in  §uch  cases,  without  absolute  fraud, 

is 
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is  sufficient  to  obtain  relief.  The  principle  established 
}pVcs.jan.555t  by  the  case  of  Attorney  v.  Owen,  is  very  sound  and  im- 
portant, and  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  view  in  these 
cases  ;  that  a  long  lease  of  a  charity  estate  is  prima  faa$ 
a  breach  of  trust $  and  the  proof  of  the  circumstances 
that  make  it  a  provident  administration  is  thrown  upon 
those  who  take  such  a  lease. 

If  a  lease  is  not  made  in  a  due  execution  of  the  trust, 
calculated  for  the  protection  of  the  charitable  interests, 
all  the  undue  advantages  made  by  it  are  to  be  considered 
as  in  fact  an  alienation  to  the  prejudice  of  the  charity, 
capable  of  being  reached  by  the  equity  of  the  court)  for 
the  purpose  of  being  rendered  advantageous  for  the  benefit 
of  the  charitv. 

It  is  a  perfectly  well  recognised  and  settled  principle, 
that  trustees,  whether  for  infants  or  for  charities,  together 
with  those  to  whom  they  give  derivative  interests,  and 
who  are  also  trustees  of  those  interests,  derived  to  them 
through  the  breach  of  trust  by  the  former  trustees,  tct 
under  an  obligation  to  use  reasonable  providence  in  the 
execution  of  the  trust;  and  the  proposition,  that  in 
general  it  is  reasonable  providence  to  make  a  lease  at 
a  rent  not  increasing  in  70  years,  an  interest,  the 
value  of  which  is  not  very  far  short  of  the  value  of 
the  inheritance,  and  no  other  consideration,  than  a  rent, 
admitted  to  be  adequate  at  the  commencement,  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  at  least  not  to  exclude  the  power 
of  the  court  to  call  upon  those  who  are  concerned, 
to  shew  that  this  primi  facie  most  improvident  lease 
is  reasonable ;  and  the  duty  of  the  explanation  lies  upon 
them. 

If  there  is  no  power  of  leasing,  that  power  falls  dndet 
the  general  restraints  imposed /by  the  general  principles 
of  the  couft ;  if  there  i?  an  express  power,  its  terms  must 

pursue 
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pursue  those   limitations;    particularly   as  to  its   rentt 
duration,  and  conditions. 

If  the  trustees  negligently  suffer  an  arrear  of  rent  till 
the  debt  becomes  so  high  as  that  any  distress  is  inade- 
quate to  discharge  it,  they  are  liable  tp  make  good  to  the 
charity  any  ^deficiency  ;  and  if  they  make  part  t>f  their 
arrangement  with  their  tenant  that  he  shall  surrender  his 
lease  and  take  a  new  one  upon  terms  not  equally  benefi- 
cial to  the  charity,  it  may  be  set  aside, 

A  court  of  equity  will  not  endure  that  the  representa- 
tion of  the  tenant  as  a  hard  bargain  to  him,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  arrears,  are  to  be  considered  as  a  fine ;  unless 
they  recorded  to  demonstration  that  it  was  the  only  mode 
by  which  that  arrear  could  be  recovered. 

Courts  of  justice  cannot  give  way  yto  feelings  for  the 
rituatiqn  of  persons  whose  hopes  are  disappointed  by  suc- 
ceeding to  property,  valuable  in  interest,  where  the  con- 
sciences of  those  individuals  are  not  affected  ;  and  their 
attention  13  seldom  called  to  the  consequences.  On  the 
one  hand,  care  will  be  taken  not  to  press  too  hard  upon 
persons  whose  enjoyment  has  been  permitted  by  the 
negligence  of  trustees  and  the  abstinence  of  persons 
having  beneficial  interests ;  yet  on  the  other,  not  by  fall- 
ing short  of  the  just  degree  of  retribution  to  encourage 
litigation ;  and  to  put  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
administration  of  these  public  institutions  under  diffi- 
culties. 

Lord  Eldon  thought  this  lease  would  have  been  good 
at  law,  and  that  a  lease  made  under  a  power  by  a  person 
having  only  a  particular  estate,  if  not  conformable  to  the 
power,  is  no*  good;  but  where  persons  granting  the  lease 
have  at  law  the  inheritance,  with  directions  only  how 
they  are  to  execute  the  lease,,  the  legal  estate  will  pass 

from  them. 
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His  lordship  added,  "  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that* 
should  be  perfectly  understood,  that  charity  estates  aH 
over  the  kingdom  are  dealt  with  in  a  manner  most  grossly 
improvident,  amounting  to  the  most  direct  breach  of 
trust :  and  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  say,  trustees 
and  lessees  of  charity  estates  may  engage  in  transactions 
that  are  gross  breaches  of  trust ;  and,  when  the  estate  fbs 
been  used  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
founder,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  when  50  years  may  bavt 
run  out,  the  court  of  Chancery  is  to  modify,  qualify,  and 
by  correction  and  emendation  set  that  right  at  last,  which 
ought  to  have  been  right  at  first.  That  would  be  a  most 
dangerous  mode  of  dealing  out  the  doctrine  of  that  court" 

But  while  the  court  may  think  fit  to  call  in  and  can- 
cel any  such  leases,  it  does  no\  follow  as  a  consequence, 
that  under-leases  should  also  be  called  in,  that  might 
disturb  other  interests  not  founded  on  any  corrupt  prac- 
tice, and  might  deprive  the  charity  of  the  benefit  of  them; 
and  therefore  they  miy  be  suffered  to  remain  for  tbe 
benefit  of  the  charity,  and  be  assigned  to  the  trustees. 

But  it  is  time  to  mention  several  legislative  regulation? 
affecting  the  leases  of  some  particular  charitable  corpora- 
tions. 
Greenwich  flw-  The  strength  and  safety  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  their  dependencies,  having  greatly  depended  upon 
the  supply  of  the  navy  with  a  competent  number  of  able 
mariners  and  seamen,  who  may  be  in  readiness  at  all 
times  for  that  service;  and  the  seamen  having  distinguish- 
ed themselves  throughout  the  world  for  their  industry  and 
skill,  and  by  their  courage  and  constancy  manifested  in 
engagements  for  the  defence  and  honour  of  their  native 
country— in  order  to  encourage  tbem  to  continue  this 
their  ancient  reputation,  and  to  invite  greater  numbers  of 
the  people  to  betake  themselves  to  the  sea,  it  was  reason- 
able 
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able  that  some  competent  provision  should  be  made*  that  Greenwich Hou 

seamen,  who  by  age,  wounds,  or  other  accidents  should 

become  disabled  for  future  service  at  sea,  and  should  not 

be  in  a  condition  to  maintain  themselves  comfortably* 

might  not  fall  under  hardships  and  miseries,  might  be 

supported  at  the  public  charge,  and  that  their  widows 

and  children  might  be  provided  for  and  educated. 

King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  therefore,  determined 
that  an  hospital  should  be  erected  and  endowed  for  this 
purpose,  and  by  letters -patent,  dated  25  Oct.  1694, 
granted  to  trustees,  in  fee,  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
parish  of  East  Greenwich,  in  .Kent,  part  of  the  manor  of 
East  Greenwich,  and  the  capital  messuage  called  the 
palace  of  Greenwich,  and  several  other  buildings,  that 
they  might  be  converted  to  the  use  and  service  qf  such 
an  hospital,  and  as  an  encouragement  of  navigation* 
And  by  further  letters-patent  after  the  death  of  the  queen, 
dated  10  Sept.  169$,  his  majesty  constituted  commis- 
sioners, and  granted  an  annual  sum,  payable  out  of  the 
treasury,  with  directions  for  carrying  on  and  perfecting 
the  hospital,  and  for  endowing  and  maintaining  it,  and 
the  persons  to  be  placed  therein.  This  grant  was  con* 
finned  by  parliament  in  1 700*  Considerable  other  bene-  1,9  &  is  W.  a. , 
factions  were  added  to  the  royal  munificence,  and  the  c'u* 
whole  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  II. 

By  act  of  parliament  in  1696,  a  register  was  appointed  7  ftsW.s.cti. 
for  all  such  mariners,   watermen,   seamen,   fishermen, 
lightermen,  bargemen,  and  keel  men,   as  would  volun- 
tarily enter  their  names  for  the  sea  service,   and  who 
thould  be  entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  hospital. 

Several  acts  afterwards  passed  for  its  completion,  sup-  •  G. 9.  c.  90. 

•  1*35 

port,  and  interior  government,  particularly  those  for 
Vesting  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  forfeited  Derwentwater 
estates,  with  powers  to  the  commissioners  to  appoint 

receivers. 
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t?rt«wrfc*  fl<*- receivers;  and  to  grant  leases  of  the  forfeited  lands  to 
21  years,  in  possession,  and  not  u>  reversion*  at  the  best 
yearly  rent;*  Without  fine,  with  condition  of  re-entry  and 
restriction  against  waste.    Six  months'  previous  notice 
of  letting  them  to  be  given  in  the  gazette.     A  power  was 
vested  in  the  attorney-general,  or  in   the  mortgagees  of 
the  estates,  to  apply  to  the  court  of  Exchequer,  by  motion 
in  a  summary  way,  for  the  sale  of  the  fee-simple  of  such 
parts  of  those  estates  as  should  be  sufficient  to  discharge 
the  incumbrances  tor  any  persons  being  protestants,  and 
to  3pply  any  surplus  to  the  hospital. — Sec.  7. 

A  gift  of  20001.  was  enacted  to  Lord  Gage,  for  his 
-activity  and  expcnces-iii' recovering  the  said  estate.— 
Sec.  IK 

The  forfeited  estates  being  thus  vested  in  the  kin;  «* 

his  political  capacity,  which  never  dies,    a  doubt  *ts 

suggested  whether  the  tenants  ought  to  do  such  services, 

or  pay  such  fines  on  the  king's  demise,  as  by  the  tenure 

of  their  estates,   founded  upon  immemorial  custom  or 

otherwise,  they  would  have  paid  on  the  death  of  icf 

n  G.  a.  c  «o.  lord,  in  case  he  were  a  subject,  a  subsequent  act  in  1738, 

therefore  directed*  that  upon  any  such  future  demise,  al 

#such  fine*  should  be  paid  to  every  successor  of  the  crown* 

or  in  case  the  estates  should  be  sold)  to  such  other  owaff 

as  by  the  ancient  tenure  thereof;  or  by  any  contract,  k«> 

or  custom  ought  to  be  done  in  case  such  king  or  queen 

so  dying  were  considered  as  a  private  person  only,  and  not 

io.  his  political  capacity ;  and  that  all  such  fines  which 

should  become  due  to  the  crown,  should  be  applied  to 

the  use  of  the  hospital. 

The  timber  was  ordered  to  be  sold  under  atn  order  of 
tbe  court  of  Exchequer  on  motion,  abd  the  produce  10 
be  applied  towards  the  discharge  of  incumbrances,  ad 
any  surplus  towards    completing  the  buildings;  ad 

afterwii* 
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afterwards  to  the  support  of  the  seamen  of  the  hospital,  Greenwitk  H<*- 
worn  out  and  decrepit  in  the  service  of  their  country ; 
and  after  discharging  all  the  incumbrances,   then   the 
whole  of  such  sale  to  the  hospital.     The  cutting  down 
timber  was  reserved  to  the  sign -manual. — Sec.  3. 

Provisions  were  made  for  sale  of  unincumbered  parts  of 
the  estates,  to  pay  off  incumbrances,  by  order  of  the 
court  of  Exchequer. 

Power  was  given  to  the  crown,  by  sign-manual,  to 
authorise  the  commissioners  of  the  hospital  to  grant 
leases  of  the  coal  or  other  mines  on  these  estates,  for  21 
years,  in  possession,  and  not  in  reversion,  reserving  the 
best  rents,  without  fine,  with  full  liberty  to  the  lessees  to 
win  and  work  them,  without  deeming  any  act  necessary 
thereto  as  waste. — Sec.  5. 

Authority  was  given  to  the  court  of  Exchequer,  on 
motion,  to  order  the  production  of  any  contracts  or  deeds 
by  which  the  premises  were  held ;  and  the  commissioners 
were  empowered  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  mort- 
gages. 

In  order  to  make  provision  for  the  descendants  of  the 

devested  parties,  an  act  was  passed  in  1749;  part  of  the 

•  forfeited  estates  were  settled  in  trustees  for  a  term  of  500 

years,  and  then  to  revert  to  the  hospital,  freed  from  all 

attainders,   subject  to  all   customary  fines,   &c.      The 

trustees  to  stand  seized,   subject .  to  such  terms,  with 

powers  similar  to  those  of  the  former  act,  as  to  granting 

leases,  &c.     And  the  term  was  to    be  used  for  raising 

sums  and  portions  for  the  descendants  therein  named, 

and  their  issue. 

In  175$  the  commissioners  were  empowered  to  pur- a5  g.  a.  c.  a«- 
chase,  and  for  all  persons  and  corporations  to  sell  some 
premises  belonging  to  Morden  college  and  others,  in  order 
to  complete  the  buildings;  with  powers,  where  the  parties 

refused 
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GnemnthBu*  refused  to  treat;  for  a  jury  to  be  empanneled  to  assess 
their  value  in  the  usual  way ;  and  on  payment  of  the 
purchase-money  into  the  bank,  the  estates  purchased  to 
vest  in  the  trustees. 

.  And  any  sums  paid  to  corporations  or  trustees,  to  he 
invested  in  lands  for  the  same  uses  as  those  so  to  be 
•old".     Sec.  6. 

The  commissioners  were  likewise  fully  authorised  to 
purchase  other  lands,*  which  should  be  deemed  necessary 
for  completing  the  plan  ;  and  they  were  protected  from 
any  disturbance  of  quiet  possession  for  any  want  of  form 4 
but  that  any  claimants  might  sue  the  receivers  of  the 
purchase-money. 

In  addition  to  various  contributions,  Robert  Osbatdeshm 
bequeathed  to  the  hospital  the  duties  paid  on  the  tonnage 
of  every  vessel  which  should  pass  the  North  and  South 
Foreland,  held  under  the  crown,  and  also  three  houses 
on  St.  Peter's  hill  in  London.  And  King  Geo.  II.  by 
letters-patent,  dated  14  July,  3  Geo.  II.  granted  those 
duties,  in  trust,  for  the  hospital.  His  present  majesty, 
by  letters-patent  dated  6  Dec.  1775,  first  incorporated 
the  commissioners  by  the  name  of"  The  Commissioners 
"  and  Governors  of  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Seamen,  at 
1*  G.  3.  c.  24.  "  Greenwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent.?*  And  by  an  act 
in  1 776,  the  barony  and  premises,  and  light- house  duties, 
vested  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  hospital,  were  divested 
out  of  all  persons  claiming  any  legal  estate  therein,  and 
were  immediately  vested  in  the  corporation  for  ever,  freed 
and  discharged  of  all  right  and  claims  upon  any  account 
howsoever*  To  be  held  of  the  crown  as  of  the  manor  of 
East  Greenwich,  by  free  and  common  soccage-tenure; 
but  subject  to  such  quit- rents  as  they  were  then  liable  to, 
with  services  and  fines  by  the  tenants,  according  to  an- 
cient tenure. 

At 
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All  stock  to  be  transferred  to  the  corporation,  and  all  Greenwich  £T»- 
fines  and  penalties  to  be  paid  accordingly.  *Uah 

Sec.  8.  All  leases  thea  subsisting  declared  to  be  valid; 
notwithstanding  this  act; 

Part  of  the  forfeited  estates  vested  in  the  corporatiort 
were  situate  at  Alnwick,  Enibleton,  and  Wark worth,  in 
Northumberland;  contiguous  to  some  lands  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland ;  and  it  being  advantageous  for  both 
parties  Xq  exchange  them,  a  treaty  was  concluded  for  that 
purpose  in  1778,  And  it  was  found  that  the  giving  six 
inonths'  previous  notice  of  letting  any  of  the  hospital 
estates,  prescribed  by  8  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  would  reduce  the 
value  of  those  where  there  are  mines  and  minerals ;  and 
also  that  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  that  such  lands 
should  be  let  to  different  tenants  not  occupying  the  mines; 
which  would  frequently  happen,  unless  the  corporation 
could  let  them  without  advertisement:  an  act  was, 
therefore,    obtained   in    1778,    empowering    the    com*.     ~ 

-  .  18  G.  3.  C.  39* 

xnissiooers  to  exchange  such  lands  with  the  duke,  freed 
and  discharged  of  all  uses  and  trusts,  for  the  hospital} 
and  other  lands  in  the  parish  of  Corbridge,  in  that  county, 
were  vested  in  the  corporation,  freed  of  all  former  uses, 
and  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  were  by  any  acts 
expressed,  and  then  vested  in  the  commissioners  ;  to  be 
held  of  the  duke  as  of  his  manor  of  Corbridge.-— Sec.  4. 

The  corporation  were  empowered  to  grant  leases  of  any 
such  mines  and  minerals,  and  of  any  such  lands  as  they 
should  deem  proper  to  be  leased  therewith,  for  any  ternl 
not  exceeding  21  years,  without  advertisement.  Pro* 
vided  that  no  such  renewals  exceed  SI  years  from  the 
making  thereof,  and  that  such  rents  and  conditions  be 
agreed  as  shall  be  most  likely  .to  increase  the  revenues  of 
the  hospital.— Sec.  a. 

These  are  the  chief  statutes   relating  to  Greenwich 

9  H  hospital, 
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hospital,  and  the  estates  by  which  it  is  endowed.  There 
are  many  other  acts  for  its  support,  by  prize-money,  and 
by  contributions,  and  for  its  regular  government,  which 
it  was  not  within  the  plan  of  this  work  to  notice. 


Mere**' Com.  The  legislature,  in  1748,  granted  privileges  to  the 
Mercers'  company  of  extending  the  terms  of  thrir  leases, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  meet  their  pressing  exigencies, 
and  which,  aide*d  by  the  strictest  economy,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  form  and  effectuate  a  plan  for  liquidating  their 
debts. 
'  By  indentures  of  lease  and  release,  dated  8  and  4  Oct 

1 699,  inrolled  in'  the  court  of  Chancery,  the  Mercers 
company  of  London  granted  to  Sir  William  Hedges  and 
others,  as  trustees,  divers  premises  in  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex ;  and  also  one  moiety  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
London,  and  other  tenements  in  and  contiguous  thereto; 
with  the  manor  of  Mercers,  in  Londonderry,  in  Ireland, 
and  other  lands  in  Ireland,  in  trust,  in  the  first  place  oat 
o(  the  rents  and  profits  to  pay  all  such  charitable  gifts 
and  payments  wherewith  those  premises  then  stood 
charged  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  pay,  free  of  all  taxes 
and  charges,  certain  annuities  to  be  then  granted  by  the 
company,  at  the  rate  of  SOl.  per  cent,  per  annum,  during 
the  lives  of  the  wives  of  clergymen,  or  of  other  persons 
that  should  survive  their  husbands,  commencing  from 
Lady-day,  or  Michaelmas-day  next  after  the  death  of 
their  husbands ;  and  after  payment  thereof,  for  the  com- 
pany for  ever. 

And  by  indenture  of  lease  and  release,  dated  15  and 
}6  May,  171 7,  likewise  inrolled,  the  same  premises 
were  charged  with  such  future  annuities  as  should  be 

granted 
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granted  by  the  company,  at  the  rate,  of  25l»  per  cent.  Memr?  Con*. 
per  annum.  ***• 

And  by  an  indenture,- also  inrolled,  dated  24  May, 
1733,  between  the  company  and  the  surviving  trustees, 
it  was  declared  that  all  such  annuities  to  be  granted  after 
Midsummer-day  then  next,  should  be  only  after  the  rate 
of  201.  per  cent. 

And  by  indentures  of  lease  and  release,  dated  1  and  2 
June,  1741,  Richard  Chiswell  and  others,  the  only  sur- 
viving trustees,  did,  by  the  direction  of  the  company, 
convey  the  trust-estates  to  the  use  of  themselves  and 
other  trustees,  upon  the  same  trusts  as  were  declared  in 
the  deed  of  24  May,  1723,  except  as  to  future  annuities, 
which  were  only  to  be  at  the  rate  of  151.  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

And  by  indenture,  also  inrolled,  dated  S3  July,  1742, 
between  the  company  and  the  trustees  appointed  by  the 
indenture  of  2  June,  1741,  liberty  was  given  to  the  com- 
pany for  the  future  to  grant  such  annuities,  at  the  rate  of 
SOl."  per  cent,  per  annum. 

In  the  year  1748,  the  income  did  not  exceed  41501. 
and  the  annuities  due  and  payable  amounted  to  75001. 
and  upwards;  and  the  arrears  due  at  Michaelmas,  1747, 
amounted  to  96281.  2s.  6d.  so  that  the  estates  settled  for 
the  payment  of  them  were  insufficient  for  that  purpose; 
and  many  of  the  annuitants  were  in  a  very  distressed 
condition. 

Several  persons  had  thentofore  left  to  the  company 
estates  and  money  for  charitable  usesx  and  the  Royal 
Exchange  was  by  the  dreadful  fire  in  1666  consumed, 
and  the  company,  with  the  city  of  London,  were  at  very 
great  expence  in  rebuilding  it ;  by  which  means,  and  by 
other  public  losses,  the  company  had  long  laboured 
under  great  difficulties,  and  had  borrowed  large  sdms  of 

2b2  money 
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Mtrcen9  Com-  money  upon  bond,  and  had  otherwise  become  indebted 

in  a  greater  sum  than  they  were  able  to  pay. 
tiG.  9.  e.  29.      The  legislature,  by  an  act  passed  1748,  directed  that 
the  imposition  of  6d.  per  chaldron,  and  *6d.  per  ton  of 
coals,  usually  sold  by  the  ton,  which  by  statute  5  and  6 
W.  and  M.  was  granted  to  the  city  on  all  coals  imported 
into  the  port  of  London  from  Michaelmus  1700,  for  50 
years,  should  be  continued  for  35  years  from  that  period, 
and  the  yearly  sum  of  SOOOl.  should  be  paid  thereout  by 
the  chamberlain  of  London  to  the  company  during  that 
term  of  S5  years,  to  be  applied  by  the  company  towards 
the  payment  of  annuities  and  other  debts,  as  should  by 
another  act  be  directed. 
91  G.  s.  c.  as*      Therefore,  in  a  subsequent  statute  of  the  same  year,  a 
"  general  account  of  what  should  be  due  to  the  annuitants, 

was  ordered  to  be  kept  by  the  wardens j  the  debt  was 
deemed  to  be  a  principal  sum,  carrying  3l.  per  cent,  in- 
terest :  the  above  SOOOl.  to  be  applied  towards  the  annui- 
ties, and  the  surplus  towards  the  interest  of  the  arrears, 
and  afterwards  to  the  other  creditors.  Assignments  of 
annuities  made  since  Michaelmas,  1745,  were  declared 
redeemable,  and  the  wardens  were  restrained  from  re- 
ceiving further  subscriptions  for  annuities. 

And  it  appearing  that  it  might  be  for  the  benefit  of  dla 
annuitants,  that  building  and  repairing  leases  should  be 
let  of  the  several  estates  in  London  and  Middlesex,  and 
that  such  of  them  as  were  in  Ireland  should  be  let  for  a 
term  of  years,  or  for  lives  and  a  term  of  years ;  the  com- 
pany were  empowered,  under  their  common  seal,  to 
grant  leases  for  any  term  not  exceeding  21  years  absolute, 
in  possession,  and  not  in  reversion,  at  the  most  im- 
proved rent,  without  fine  or  other  thing  by  way  of  income, 
not  dispunishable  for  waste.  And  also  to  grant  leases  of 
the  manor  of  Mercers,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  a  term 

not 
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not  exceeding  61  years  in  possession,  or  for  61  years  in  Mercers'  Corn- 
possession,  and  for  three  lives,  and  the  life  of  the  longer      pany' 
liver  of  them  ;  and  to  take  such  fine  or  other  considera- 
tion, and  reserve  such  rents  as  could  be  reasonably  ob- 
tained, so  as  the  rent  should  not  be  less  than  the  rent 
then  reserved  to  the  company.     And  also  to  lease  their 
premises  in  Long-acre,  and  all  other  tenements  belong- 
ing to  the  said  estates  which  they  should  deem  necessary 
to  let,  upon  building  or  repairing  leases,  in  the  usual 
manner  of  such  leases,  viz.  the  building  leases  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  61  years,  and  repairing  leases  not 
exceeding  41  years  from  their  dates;  and  to  take  such 
fines  ?nd  rents  as  they  should  think  fit :  in  which  build- 
ing leases  power  should  be  given  to  the  lessees  to  pull 
dqwn  and  demolish  the  old  buildings,  and  to  dispose  of 
the  materials ;  with  a  proviso,  that  no  (ease  of  any  part 
of  the  estates,  except  those  in  Ireland  and  Long-acre, 
should  be  granted  till  within  three  years  next  before  the 
expiration  of  such  leases  as  were  then  in  being. 

The  trustees  afterwards  declined  acting  in  the  trusts, 
and  the  powers  so  given  to  the  company  were  insufficient 
to  enable  them  to  grant  such  leases  of  the  estates  in  Ire- 
land as  they  had  intended,  as  the  power  given  limited 
them  to  61  years  in  possession,  or  far  61  years  in  pos- 
session, and  for  three  lives ;  and  the  Irish  estate  was  then 
let  on  leases  still  unexpired*  And  the  power  of  granting 
leases,  for  three  lives  being  a  power  to  grant  a  freehold, 
the  same  could  not,  by  the  rules  of  law,  be  granted  to 
commence  infitturo ;  so  that  the  company  could  not, 
under  the  preceding  act,  legally  grant  any  such  leases  of 
the  Irish  estate,  until  the  leases  in  being  had  expired,  or 
were  surrendered.  And  as  it  would  be  advantageous  for 
the  annuities  that  the  company  should  be  vested  with  a 
power  to  grant  leases  of  the  Irish  estate,  to  commence 

.  2  h  3  a{ 
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Mercers*  Com-  ^t  the  expiration  of  those  subsisting,  reserving  the  present 

rent,  and  taking  the  best  fine  :— They  were,  by  a  sub- 
t4G.  a.  c.  14.  sequent  act  in  1751,  empowered  to  grant  leases  of  their 
Irish  estates,  in  reversion,  for  61  years  from  the  expira* 
lion  of  *my  existing  lease  then  unexpired ;  or  to  continue 
from  thenceforth  during  three  lives,  to  be  nominated  by 
the  lessee,  and  inserted  therein,  and  the  life  of  the  longer 
liver  of  them ;  and  from   the  decease  of  the  survivor, 
farther  to  continue  during  and  unto  the  expiration  of  61 
years,  to  be  computed  from  such  determination  of  the 
term  for  which  the  premises  were  then  so  leased  out,  and 
take  such  fines  accordingly :  building  leases  for  61  yean* 
2nd  repairing  leases  for  41  years  of  their  estate  in  Long- 
acre;  and  of  their  other  estates  in  London  and  Middle- 
sex for  21  years;  and  grant  building  and  repairing  leases 
for  61  and  41  years,  without  fine:  the  leases  in  Londoa 
and  Middlesex  not  to  be  granted  till  within  three  yean 
of  the  expiration  of  the  current  leases.     No  leases  to  be 
valid  unless  consented  to  by  the  annuitants  and  creditors* 
Deeds  and  settlements  not  altered  by  this  act,  and  the 
fights  of  the  crown  and  other  persons  preserved. 

By  some  mistake  the  word  or  here  inserted  in  italics 
was  inserted  in  this  act,  which  defeated  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  powers  granted  to  the  company,  which 
**    1753?"  7*    ^cr  $ci  *n  ^e  following  year  was  passed  to  rectify. 


• 


jiordenCoiiege.  King  Wm.  III.  by  letters- patent  under  the  great  seal, 
dated  4  Nov.  11  W.  III.  granted,  in  trust,  to  Sir  Job* 
Morden,  Bart,  in  fee,  the  manor  of  Old  Court,  in  the 
parish  of  East  Greenwich,  in  Kent.  .  Sir  John  erected 
the  college  for  the  comfort  and  support  of  aged  and  de- 
cayed merchants^   near  Blackheath,   and   by   his   wiP, 

dated 
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dated   15  Oct.  1702,  devised  all  his  real  and  copyhold  MoTdenCoUcp. 
estates  to  trustees,  in  fee,  for  the  use  of  the  college,  and 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  poor,  aged,  and  de- 
cayed merchants  of  England,  whose  fortunes  had  been 
ruined    by   the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  other  unavoidable 
accidents*     The  trustees  afterwards  came  into  possession 
of  divers  parts  of  a  parcel  of  land  in  the  same  parish, 
called  Maulenst<me-biU>  on  an  apprehension  that  it  was 
part  of  the  manor  of  Old  Court,  and  granted  leases,  and 
erected    houses   thereon,    until  it  was  claimed   by  the 
crown  as   part  of  the  royalty  of  East  Greenwich ;  and 
informations  of  intrusion  were  exhibited  by  the  attorney- 
general  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  against  several  of  the 
lessees.     Whereupon,  to  stay  the  proceedings,   and  to 
save  expences  to  the  charity,  an  agreement  w£s  con- 
cluded in  1770,  betwen  Peter  Burrell,  Esq.  the  surveyor- 
general,  and  the  trustees  of  the  college,  stating  proposals 
made  by   them  to  the  treasury,   offering  to  admit  the 
right  of  the  crown,  upon  being  acquitted  of  all  arrears, 
and  having  a  proper  consent  to  an  act  of  parliament  to 
indemnify  them,  and  to  enable  the  crown  to  grant  to 
them,  without  fine,   a  lease  of  the  whole  hill  for  50 
years ;  and.  to  renew  such  lease  from  time  to  time,  for 
any  further  term  not  exceeding  50  years  each :   and  thg 
trustees  offered  one-third  part  of  the  net  income  which 
they  then  received  for  the  hill  as  a  rent;  and  to  pay  one- 
third  part  of  the  net  income,  which  at  any  such  renewal 
they  should  receive  as  a  rent ;   and   declared  their  wil- 
lingness to  be  restrained  from  taking  any  fine  for  build* 
ing  leases,    or   for  renewals  of  leases   of  any  houses 
already  built  there;    and  that,  after  a  reference  to  their 
surveyor,  the  treasury  agreed*  to  those  proposals,  under 
certain  restrictions.    The  treasury  agreed,  in  considera- 
tion of  such  admission,  to  release  the  college  from  the 

9  H  4e  arrears, 
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Harden  College,  arrears,  and  consented  to  an  application  to  parliament 
for  such  indemnity,  and  for  enabling  the  crown  to  grant 
such  leases ;  and  that  on  such  act  being  obtained,  such 
lease  should  be  granted :  and  in  case  the  crown  should 
be  pleased  to  renew  the  same,  it  should  be  granted  on 
the  terms  proposed,  with  proper  covenants  restraining 
the  trustees  from  erecting  any  buildings  whatsoever  on 
any  part  of  the  top  of  plain  of  the  hill,  or  inclosing  it 
without  consent  of  the  crown ;    and  from  digging  and 
•     carrying  away  any   soil,  chalk,  lime-stone,  or  gravel  of 
the  hill  or  waste  ground,  and  from  taking  any  fine  for 
building-leases,  or  for  renewals. 

11  G.  s.  c  io.  This  agreement  was  then  ratified  and  confirmed  by 
statute,  and  the  rent  received  by  the  treasury  was  directed 
to  be  applied  to  the  general  and  aggregate  fund  establish- 
ed  by  1  Geo.  I.  and  that  such  grant  or  demise  from  the 
crown  as  should  be  made  by  any  letters- patent,  or  inden- 
tures under  the  great  seal,  should  be  good  and  effectual 
in  the  law,  according  to  the  purport  thereof,  notwith- 
standing any  restriction  in  1  Anne,  for  support  of  the 
queen's  household,  &c.  or  any  other  statute,  or  mis- 
recital,  or  other  defect. 

The  founder  had  also,  by  his  will,  directed  that  there 
should  be  placed  in  his  college  so  many  poor  merchants 
as  the  then  yearly  rent 3  and  revenue  of  his  estates  would 
maintain,  allowing  to  each  merchant  201.  per  annum 
to  be  laid  out  in  provisions  and  necessaries,  and  that  a 
treasurer  should  be  appointed,  at  a  stipend  of  40l.  to 
collect  the  rents  of  his  estates,  and  let  the  same,  and  pay 
the  produce  accordingly,  and  also  a  resident  chaplain,  at 
a  stipend  of  301.  to  officiate  daily  in  the  chapel,  and  by  a 
codicil  he  reduced  the  pension  of  each  merchant  to  15l. 
These  stipends  were  afterwards  found  inadequate  to  the 
pare  and  attendance   which  a  due  execution   of  those 
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offices  required,  and  the  pension  was  too  small  to  induce  MoritnfyUefe. 
merchants  of  a  liberal  education,  who  had  fallen  to  decay 
by  unavoidable  accidents  and  unforeseen  events,  and  were 
aged  and  infirm,  to  apply  for  a  participation  of  the  cha- 
rity- In  order,  therefore,  to  encourage  them  to  apply 
for  admission,  and  that  the  pious  and  charitable  inien- 
tidn  of  the  founder  might  be  more  effectually  carried  into 
execution,  this  act  empowered  the  trustees  to  increase 
the  salaries  to  those  officers  as  they  should  think  reason- 
able, not  exceeding  50l.  yearly,  and  the  pension  not  ex- 
ceeding 401.  yearly. 


The  statutes  made  by  Edward  Alleyne,  in  1619,  the  Dulwich  Col? 
founder  of  God's  Gift  college,  at  Dulwich,  for  its  go-  ^*" 
yernment,  pursuant  to  the  letters-patent  under  the  great 
seal,  dated  21st  June,  17  Ja.  1.  ordained,  that  no  lease 
should  be  made  of  any  lands  which  he  had  given  to  the 
college,  but  atone  of  the  public  audit  days,  for  no  longer 
term  than  21  years,  with  a  valuable  rent  reserved  and 
without  fine ;  nor  to  any  member  of  the  college ;  and  that 
no  part  of  200  acres  of  coppice  and  wood  land,  nor  so 
much  of  the  arable  and  pasture  lands,  which  should  be. 
used  as  a  demesne  for  provision  of  the  college,  should 
be  demised  in  lease  to  any  person  whatsoever,  but  should 
remain  in  hand  and.be  husbanded  to  the  best  advantage, 
for  the  better  and  more  easy  provision,  of  bread  and  beer, 
and  other  victuals,  as  also  for  fuel  for  the  college.  This 
use  has  beeq.  superseded  by  the  subsequent  introduction 
of  coal. 

The  college  thus  being  restrained  by  its  statutes  from  Taylor  v.  Dul- 
granting  leases  for  a  longer  term  thin  21   years,  agreed  1  jT^. ess!** 
with  TayJor,  a  lessee,  by  a  resolution  entered  and  signed        J720, 
in  their  minute  book,  that  at  the  expiration  uf  his  lease  a 

fiew 
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VultrichCol-    new  one  should  be  granted    to  him,  at  the  old  rent,  in 
*e"         consequence   of    improvements  which    he   had  made. 
When  the  lease  expired  an  order  was  made  and  signed  in 
their  book  to  that  effect,  but  upon  his  death  his  repre- 
sentative  afterwards  applied  for  it,  and   it  was  refused; 
whereupon   he  proceeded  to  compel  a  performance  of 
this  contract ;  the  court  reproved  the  master- warden  far 
this  breach  of  bis  tni3t  and  inconsistency  with  his  oath, 
that  the  recommendation  was  to  wrong  the  college,  and 
break  their  statutes  which  say  that  no  lease  should  be 
made  but   at  the  rack-rents;  that  the  signing  such  a 
minute  could  not  be  deemed  such  a  contract  as  binds  tbe 
college,  for  that  must  be  under  its  seal ;  and  as  to  the 
equity  raised  by  the  tenant's  improving  and  building  on 
a  reliance  of  this  order,    he  had  his  remedy  against  tbe 
parties  as  private   persons  who  signed  it  ;  and  what  had 
been  laid  out  in  repairs  since,  were  not  more  than  what 
he  was  obliged  to   do  by  his  old  lease,     Tbe  bill  was 
therefore  dismissed  with  costs. 

This  corporation  of  God's  Gift  college  is  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  soil  of  the  common 
and  waste  lands  within  the  manor.  These  common  and 
waste  lands,  within  the  parish  of  Caihberwclt,  contain 
about  130  acres,  which  were  in  a  condition  incapable  of 
improvement,  and  therefore  the  corporation  obtained  an 
act  in  1805,  to  enable  them  to  divide  the  same  into  allot- 
ments and  inclosures,  on  the  general  principles  of  other 
fnclosure  bills,  with  penalties  for  cattle  feeding  and  stray- 
ing, and  powers  to  stop  tip  and  turn  any  ancient  bridle- 
ways, footways,  or  paths,  with  the  concurrence  of  two 
justices,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessioqs,  and  re- 
serving to  the  corporation  one-sixteenth  part  of  such  com- 
rnon  and  waste  grounds  as  a  full  compensation  for  their 
right.    All  grants,  limitation  of  uses,  leases,  and  charges, 

exists 
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existing  at  the  time  of  any  such  division  and  allotment,  DuivAckCoi- 
were    saved  5    all  encroachments  and  inclosures    made,    lfg€m 
within  20  years  before  this  act  were  deemed  part  of  the 
waste,  but  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  the  commissioners  to 
allot  them  to  the  proprietor,  according  to  their  intrinsic 
value,  at  the  time  of  the  encroachment. 

The  college  estate  being  in  every  part  very  eligibly 
situated  for  building,  many  persons  have  been  induced  to 
erect  very  substantial  houses,  and  lay  out  considerable 
sums  in  gardens  and  conveniences  there,  trusting  to  the 
honour  and  good  faith  of  the  college  to  renew  their  leases 
at  the  period  of  their  termination  ;  but  this  restriction 
has  tended,  in  a  great  measure,  to  prevent  the  college* 
estates  from  being  so  much  improved  as  those  of  any 
individual. 

The  college,  therefore,  have,  upon  a  recent  application     4%  Geo.  a 
to   parliament,  obtained   an  act,   empowering   them  to 

grant  leases  to  several  of  their  tenants,  who  had  entered 

» 

into  an  agreement  for  that  purpose,  for  a  period  of  63 
years,  on  the  usual  covenants  of  leases  of  houses ;  and 
also  to  grant  building  and  repairing  leases  of  other  parts 
of  their  manor,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  84  years,  in 
possession  and  not  in  reversion,  or  by  way'of  future  in- 
terest, with  liberty  for  the  lessees  to  take  down  buildings, 
and  convert  the  materials  to  such  uses  as  should  be  agreed 
upon,  and  to  lay  out  and  appropriate  any  part  of  such 
premises  in  wnys  and  passages ;  the  best  and  most  im* 
proved  rents  being  reserved ;  regard  being  had  to  the 
value  of  the  buildings,  if  any  ;  without  fine  or  foregift. 

They  are  also  empowered  to  extend  the  first- men- 
tioned term  of  63  years  to  any  number  not  exceeding 
£1  vears,  at  the  like  rent  and  covenants. 

And  the  college  being  greatly  out  of  repair,  and  the 
west  wing  in  great  danger  of  falling,  aqd  a  fund  having 
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Puiwick  Col*    been  for  many  years  accumulating  for  the  purpose  ottt- 
****  building  it,  which  amounted  to  56001.  Si.  per  ceat.  con- 

solidated bank  annuities,  a  sum  totally  inadequate  thereto; 
the  act  authorised  the  application  of  the  monies,  arising 
from  fines  and  premiums,  in  repairing  or  in  rebuilding 
the  college,  either  upon  its  present  site,  or  on  such  other 
part  of  the  estates  as  the  visitor  should  approve. 

Saving  to  the  crown  and  to  all  persons,  except  the 
master,  8cc.  all  such  estate  and  interest  in  the  lands  and 
premises  stated  in  two  schedules,  as  they  had  or  were 
entitled  to  at  or  before  the  passing  this  act, 

A  printed  copy  of  the  act  is  to  be  admitted  as  evideoct 
thereof* 

This  act  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  18th  June, 
1808.  By  the  schedules  the  rents  appear  to  amount  to 
87841, 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  visitor  of  this  cot 
lege,  by  the  appointment  of  the  founder. 

The  college  has  been  accustomed  to  keep  the  greatest 
part  of  their  manorial  estate  in  their  own  hands,  there 
being  only  four  or  five  copyhold  tenants  thereon  ;  they 
have  granted  the  rest  chiefly  in  building  leases,  reserving 
all  the  timber,  though  they  have  made  very  little  pro6t 
of  this  reservation  until  lately;  but  what  they  may  hare 
lost  in  revenue,  their  estate  gained  in  beauty,  which  con* 
stituted  a  considerable  part  of  its  value,  for  it  offered  the 
principal  attraction  to  opulent  and  respectable  tenants  \ 
the  intended  inclosures  and  the  long  leases,  which  the 
college  is  now  empowered  to  grant  for  the  encouragement 
of  building,  together  with  the  intersection  of  the  manor 
by  new  roads,  will,  in  addition  to  the  period  of  some  of 
the  existing  leases,  considerably  improve  the  revenues  of 
the  college,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  enable  them  in 
4ue  time  to  rebuild  the  western  wing ;  and  also  to  increase 

the 
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the  purposes  of  the  establishment ;  which  consists  of  a  frutwUh  Col* 
lay. master  and  warden,  three  fellows  who  are  clergymen  ***' 
in  priests'  orders,  and  an  organist ;  six  poor  brethren 
and  six  poor  sisters,  all  single  and  unmarried,  with 
twelve  poor  scholars ;  these  poor  members  are  chosen 
from  the  parishes  of  Bishopsgate,  Cripplegate,  St.  Savi- 
our's, and  Camberwell,  and  the  village  of  Dulwich.% 

Archbishop  Burnet,  at  a  grand  visitation  begun  on  the 
36th  July,  1664,  directed  amongst  other  regulations, 
that  their  leases  should  never  be  renewed  but  at  the  best 
improved  rent  without  fines,  after  a  view  of  the  lands 
by  a  surveyor,  and  with  the- cognizance  of  the  visitor. 

By  the  statutes  of  the  college  the  whole  net  proceeds  of 
the  revenues,  after  payment  of  fixed  and  proportional 
stipends  to  the  several  members,  the  charges  of  managing 
the  estates,  conducting  the  whole  trust,  and  laying  bye  an 
annual  sum,  are  divided  in  proportional  shares  amongst 
all  the  members;  which  is,  in  some  respects,  similar  to 
the  division  of  chapter  property, 
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CHAPTER  III, 

OF  VAXES,  AWT)  OF  EXEMPTION  FROM  THEM. 

All  hospitals  are  erected  and  maintained  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  and  afflicted  ;  public  and  voluntary  contribu- 
tion is  the  source  from  whence  the  great  expence  of 
their  laudable  designs  is  defrayed.  The  whole  establish- 
ment is  a  work  of  mercy ;  and  considering  the  extreme 
exigency  of  latter  times*  the  liberality  of  the  opulent  is  a 
monument  of  wonder  to  ourselves  and  to  surrounding 
nations  :  however  pressing  may  have  been  the  demands 
of  the  state,  however  excessive  may  have  been  the  luxu- 
ries and  extravagance  of  the  people  in  an  age  re6ned  and 
polished  as  the  present,  still  our  charitable  institutions 
have  continually  increased  in  number,  in  extent,  and  m 
wealth.  But  there  are  not  many  which  have  yet  been 
so  established  as  to  become  independent  cf,  or  indifferent 
to  their  annual  contributions ;  a  large  capital  is  neccs* 
sary  lobe  laid  up,  before  even  a  moderate  income  can  be 
secured  ;  and  if  their  wants  alone  are  all  supplied,  they 
must  be  said  to  flourish  under  the  public  Favour  ! 

From  hence  it  should  seem  extraordinary  that  any 
taxes  should  ever  have  been  levied  upon  charities :  if  it 
be' contended,  that  every  part  of  them,  appropriated  to 
the  occupation  of  the  afflicted,  are  exempted ;  still  there 
is  a  seeming  injustice  to  charge  the  revenues  of  the  insti- 
tution, with  a  tax  upon  those  apartments  where  tbc 
officers  and  servants  are  lodged  :  it  would  be  of  no  benefit 
to  any  patient  labouring  under  the  severity  of  some  ma- 
lignant  disease,  to  be  carried  to  an  hospital,  nor  to  be 

received 
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received  or  to  remain  unattended  by  nurses  and  proper 
persons  appointed  to  restore  or  relieve  him  j  and  these 
persons  must  necessarily  be  indulged  with  some  mo- 
ments of  rest  and  relaxation  :  it  is  obvious,  the  servants 
of  an  hospital  are  as  essential  to  it,  as  any  other  part  of 
its  administration ;  and  .the  directors  would,  for  their 
own  sakes,  and  the  sake  of  its  revenues,  never  employ  one 
more  than  the  immediate  necessity  of  the  case  required. 
The  heavy  charge  of  assessments  upon  officers'  apart- 
ments, and  of  10  per  cent,  upon  all  charitable  legacies, 
which  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  to  strangers 
in  blood  of  any  testator,  and  of  stamp  duties  for  benefac- 
tions and  subscriptions,  form  a  considerable  drawback 
upon  every  charity,  struggling  for  the  means  of  payment 
of  its  ordinary  expences,  and  would  not  be  felt  by  the 
state  if  they  were  relinquished  ;  if  jt  be  alleged,  that  such 
an  exemption  would  throw  the  hospital's  share  of  any  tax 
upon  the  rest  of  the  people,  it  is  fair  and  manifest  to 
answer,  that  the  burden,  which  thus  would  fall  on  each 
individual  in  any  parish  or  district,  is  so  minute,  that^if 
it  were  not  pointed  out  to  him  he  would  never  discover  it 
in  his  annual  expenditure ;  whereas,  the  whole  share  of 
every  tax  falling  upon  any  charity  very  considerably  re- 
duces its  revenue,  and  abridges  and  restrains  the  benevo- 
lent designs  of  its  institution.  Besides,  where  property 
is  devoted  to  the  poor,  it  seems  inconsistent  to  subject 
any  part  of  it  to  taxation.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
humbly  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  board 
of  treasury,  and,  finally,  to  the  legislature,  to  pass  a  gene- 
ral act  of  exemption  of  all  charitable  institutions  from  all 
taxes  and  assessments.  For  if  any  part  of  its  lands  are 
let  at  a  profit,  still  that  profit  is  or  ought  to  be  applied 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  charity,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  made  subject  of  taxation.    And  if  it  be  alleged, 

that 
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that  the  officers  of  Some  public  charities  hold  very  luci> 
tive  posts  under  its  establishment,  it  may  be  answered, 
that  their  individual  incomes  are  the  most  preferable  ob- 
ject of  taxation. 

land  fax.  The  annual   acts  heretofore  passed  for  the  land-tax, 

exempted  the  two  universities,  the  colleges  of  Eton,  Win- 
chester, and  Westminster,  the  corporation  for  relief  of 
poor  widows  and  children  of  clergymen,  the  college  of 
Bromley,  and  all  hospitals  in  respect  of  the  sites  thereof 
or  buildings  within  their  walls  or  limits ;  and  also 
the  master,  fellow,  scholar,  or  exhibitioner  of  any 
such  college  or  hall,  and  any  reader,  officer,  or  master  of 
the  universities,  colleges,  or  halls ;  and  the  masters  or 
ushers  of  any  schools,  in  respect  of  any  stipend,  wapf, 
rents,  profit Sj  or  exhibitions  whatsoever,  arising  to  tb« 
in  respect  of  their  places  or  employments  ;  and  alsotk 
lands,  which,  before  26th  March,  1693,  did  belong  to  the 
sites  of  any  college  or  hall,  or  to  Christ's  hospital, St. 
Bartholomew's,  Bridewell,  St.  Thomas's;  and  Bethlem, 
or  any  other  hospitals  or  alms-houses  in  respect  of  any 
rents  or  revenues,  which,  before  that  time,  were  payable 
to  them,  being  to  be  received  and  disbursed  for  the  imme- 
diate use  and  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  said  hospitals  and 
alms-houses  only.  But  tenants  thereto,  who  by  their 
leases  were  obliged  to  pay  all  taxes,  were  not  exempted; 
they  were  rated  on  their  yearly  value  above  the  rent  paid 
to  the  hospital. 

And  in  genera!  it  was  provided,  that  all  such  land*, 
revenues,  or  rents,  belonging  to  any  hospital  or  alms- 
house, or  settled  to  any  charitable  or  pious  use,  as  *tff 
assessed  in  4th  Wm.  and  Mary,  should  be  liable;  vd 

A.  D.  i09a,      no  other  lands,  &c<  then  belonging  to  any  hospital  or 

alms-house,  or  settled  to  any  charitable  or  pious  use, 

should  be  charged  or  assessed* 

Al 
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All  questions  how  far  any  such  lands  should  be  taxed*. 
Were  to  be  determined/&to//y  on  appeal,  by  three  or  moj* 
tif  the  commissioners. 

And  the  reason  of  this  distinction  seems  to  have  been,  s  Etcl.  La** 
because  in  that  year  the  sums  to  be  charged  were  fixed      "*' 
•and  determined  upon  every  particular  division;  lands 
which  were  then  appropriated  to  charities  being  {tempt- 
ed out  of  the  valuation :  therefore  it  is  no  hardship  upon    . 
the  neighbourhood,  that  lands  then  exempted  should  be  . 
exempted  still,  for  the  other  lands  paid  no  more  on  ac- 
count of  such  exemption  :  but  if  lands  appropriated  to 
charities  since  that  time  should  by  such   appropriation 
have  become  exempted,  this  would  have  laid  a  greater 
burden  upon  all  the  rest,  because  the  same  sum  upon 
the  whole  division  was  to  be  raised  still* 

But  now  by  the  statutes  for  redemption  of  the  land-  *s  &  *•  «•  "*< 

1  "  •     19  ft  lO 

tax,  the  trustees  for  charitable  and  other  purposes,  col- 
leges and  corporations,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  lay,  are 
empowered  to  contract  for  the  purchase  of  their  land-tax, 
And  to  sell  and  exchange  their  lands  for  'that  purpose  ; 
those  who  are  in  possession  are  preferred  to  those  in 
reversion,  and  those  in  reversion  to  all  who  had  no  in- 
terest previous  to  1 803 ;  after  which  time  they  may  all 
redeem  it  or*  the  same  terms,  except  as  to  *  the  different 
periods  of  transfer,  if  no  other  offer  should  be  made.  Sec.  uU 

And  where  any  trust-property,  under  any  statute,  deed, 
will,  or  decree,  is  applicable  to  any  charitable  purpose 
for  the  benefit  of  any  parish  or  place,  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax,  charged  on  any  lands 
settled  to  charitable  uses  for  the  benefit  of  such  parish 
of  place ;  and  such  lands  may  be  charged  with  any  an- 
nuity equal  to  the  amount  of  the  income  of  the  trust* 
property,  which  shall  have  been  applied  to  such  redemp- 
tion* subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  justices*  Sec.  47. 

2  1  The 
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The  governors  and  directors  of  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  institutions  may  also  apply  any  legacies  or 
voluntary  donations  bequeathed  or  given  to  them,  and 
not  directed  by  the  donor  to  be  applied  to  any  particular 
Sects,  purpose  towards  this  redemption*.  And  any  person  may 
give  or  bequeath  any  sum  to  be  so  applied,  charged  on 

.  any  lands  settled  to  charitable  uses,  not  withstanding  any 
Sec.  so.  statute  of  mortmain. 
40  G.  3.c.  iaa.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  the  profits  to  the  public, 
from  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax  by  corporations  aw 
trustees  for  charitable  and  other  purposes*  amounted  Id 
a  very  large  sum*  and  was  likely  to  be  increased  by  their 
further  sales,  and  therefore  it  became  expedient  to  ang- 

•  ment  their  incomes  by  exonerating  their  lands  from  tk 
tax;  the  commissioners  were  therefore,  in  1806,  em- 
powered by  letters-patent  under  the  great  seal,  within 
two  years  from  the  passing  of  that  act,  to  direct  this  ex- 
oneration in  cases  where  the  whole  clear  annual  income 
should  not  exceed  1 50l.  without  any  consideration  for  the 
same;  provided  the  annual  amount  of  land-tax  so  ex- 
onerated should  not  exceed  60001. 

To  effect  this  purpose  the  parties  were  directed,  within 
six  months  of  the  passing  that  act,  to  transmit  to  the 
commissioners  a  memorial  of  the  nature  of  their  property) 
funds,  or  sources,  and  the  amount  of  their  income  de» 
rived  from  thence,  with  a  certificate  from  two  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  district,  stating  a  description  of  the 
lands  charged,  with  powers  to  the  special  commissioners 
to  extend  the  time  for  six  months. — Sec  3, 
•  This  provision  expired  22d  July,  1808. 
10  May,  iso«.  Leave  has  been  lately  given  for  a  bill  to  amend  the  act 
of  46  Geo.  III.  which  amended  the  42  Geo.  III.  for  con- 
solidating the  several  acts  for  the  redemption  and  sale  of 
the  land-tax,  and  to  make  further  provision  for  exonerat- 
ing 
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ing  small  livings  and  charitable  institutions  from  the 
land-tax. 

All    lands  within  a  parish  are  to  be  assessed  to  the  iWs  Rate, 
poor's- rate.     Hospital  lands   are  chargeable  to  the  poor     4i,EUx-c-f' 
as  well  as  others ;  for  no  man,  by  appropriating  his  lands  s  Salk.ss;. 
to  an  hospital,  can  discharge  or  exempt  them  From  taxes 
to  which   they   were  subject  before,  and  throw  a  great 
burden  upon  their  neighbours.    Per  Holt,  C.  J. 

Id  the  case  of  St.  Luke's  hospital,  the  above  act  and    Burr.  toss, 
subsequent  decision,  were  greatly  narrowed  in  their  com-     jaw'  sss. 
prehensive  extent;  for  there  it  was.  determined  by  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  Mich.  Term,  1  Geo.  III.  that  the  said  hos- 
pital was  not  chargeable  to  the  parish  rates  ;  and  that  in 
general  no  hospital  is  so,  with  respect  to  the  site  thereof, 
except  those  parts  of  it  which  are  inhabited  by  the  officers 
belonging  to  the  hospital,  as  the  chaplain  and  physician; 
and  the  like  in  Chelsea  hospital :  and  these  apartments 
are  to  be  rated  as  single  tenements,  of  which  the  officers 
are  the  occupiers.    The  reason  why  the  apartments  in 
this  hospital  of  the  sick  or  mad  persons  are  not  to  be 
rated,  is,  that  there  are  no  persons  who  can  be  said  to  be 
tjhe  occupiers  of  them  (and   it  is  upon  the  occupiers  of 
bouses  that  the  rate  is  to  be  levied)  *,  for  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  call  the  poor  objects  so  with  respect  to  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  lessees  of  the  hospital  in  trust  for  the  cha- 
ritable purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  cannot  with  any 
propriety  be  considered  as  the  occupiers  of  it,  although  Rex.  v.Barthot. 
part  of  its  site  may  have  paid  poor's  rate  before  its  appro-  {  Boni"?* 
priation  to  that  purpose;  nor  lastly  >  can  the  servants  of  the  |  Burr.  ipsa. 
hospitals,  who  attend  there  for  their  livelihood ;  and  no     i  Bot.  us. 
other  persons  can,  with  any  shadow  of  reason,  be  consi- 
dered as  the  occupiers  of  it* 

The  assessment   to  the  poor  in  all  parishes  affecting 
hospitals  and  foundations  of  charity,  has  generally  been 

Si£  made 
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made  upon  the  principle  settled  in  this  case;  but  tone 
variations  in  circumstance,  situation,  or  occupation rf 
the  parties,  or  of  the  property,  have  introduced  further 
discussions  and   determinations,  a  few  of  which  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  notice.    . 
•  T.  R«p.  floa.       The  Newport  school- houses,  in  SaIop<  were  founded  by 
i7»o.    '     W.  Adams,  and  endowed   by  a  considerable  estate  at 
Knighton,   in   Staffordshire,  and  vested  by  him  in  the 
haberdashers'*  company  as  trustees.     In  12  Car.   II.  i 
private  act  of  parliament  was  obtained,  which  was  per- 
petuated by  another  act  fn  the  following  year,  whereby 
it  was  enacted,  that  the  manor  of  Knighton,  and  aH 
other  lands  settled  by  him  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
"  be  and  at  ail  times  hereafter  shall  be  freed,  discharged, 
and  acquitted  of  and  from  the  payment  of  all  and  every 
manner  of  taxes,  assessments,  or  charges,  civil  or  svsW 
tary  whatsoever,  hereafter  to  be  laid  and  imposed  by  an* 
thority  of  parliament  or  otherwise,  and  the  manors,  &e» 
and  the  owners  and  occupiers  thereof  shall  not  at  any  time 
hereafter  be  rated,  taxed,  or  assessed,  to  pay  any  sum  or 
sums  of  money,  or  be  otherwise  charged  in  any  way 
whatsoever,  for  or  in  respect  of  the  said  manors,  &c  for 
or  towards  any  manner  of  public  tax,  assessment,  or 
charge  whatsoever,  any  statute,  &c«  notwithstanding," 

In  consequence  of  this  act  these  premises  had 
been  rated  or  paid  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  in  the 
mory  of  any  person  living,  but  the  quarter  sessions 
firmed  the  rate  now  made. 

In  support  of  the  order  of  session  it  was  contended, 
that  a  private  act  ought  to  receive  the  same  construction 
as  a  jjeed,  and  as  the  parish  was  not  party  to  it,  their 
interest  ought  not  to  be  affected  by  implication  :  bene* 
all  the  legislature  can  be  supposed  to  have  intended  was, 
exemption  from  all  general  public  taxes,  and  not  from 

any 
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any  particular  local  lax,  as  the  words-  civil  and  mUitary, 
plainly  refer  to  the  public;  taxes  of  tbe  kingdom  ;  that. 
this  related  only  to  taxes  on  lands,  which  could  not  be 
referred  to  parochial  rates  under  43  Eliz.  it  having  been, 
held,  that  that  statute  imposes  no  -tax  on  the  laud  itself, 
but  only  on  the  occupier.  AvA  when  this  act  of  Car.  I L 
was  passed,  there  were  taxes  on  land?  on  which  th* 
words  could  operate;  as,  for  instance,  subsidies  and  assess- 
ments, in  lieu  of  which  the  modern  land-tax  was  substi- 
tuted. That  by  the  latter  part  of  the  clause  the  exemp- 
tion is  confined  to  public  taxes.  Now  the  poor-tax  never 
was  considered  as  a  public  tax  in  the  general  acceptation 
of  the  term ;  and  accordingly,  whenever  the  legislature 
have  intended  to  include  it,  they  have  done  ithy.  express 
woods,  as  contradistinguished  from  public  taxes,  as  in  10 
Ann.  c.  S3*  s.  f .  12  Ann*  at.  1.  c.  5.  s.  1.  and  1 8  Geo.  II, 
e.  18*  s.  0. 

Lord  Kenyon,  C.J.  said,  these  lands  having  been  given 
for  eleemosynary  purposes,  the  legislature  seem  to  have 
intended  to  exempt  them  from  all  public  taxes  whatso- 
ever. And  it  is  immaterial  to  the  parish,  whether  thes$ 
lands  be  exempted  from  the  poor's  rate  or  not,  since  if 
they  be  not  exempt,  greater  contributions  might  be  rais- 
ed. If  a  construction  of  this  act  of  parliament,  mani- 
festly erroneous,  had  hitherto  prevailed,  we  should  have 
been  bound  to  correct  it,  though,  indeed,  had  the  words 
of  the  statute  been  very  doubtful,  the  cotemporary  and 
subsequent  uniform  usage  would  have  had  great  weight* 
But  without  resorting  to  the  usage  in  this  case,  the  words 
of  the  statute  are  very  clear  and  positive,  for  they  speak 
of  all  public  taxes  whatsoever.  The  whole  argument  re- 
solves itself  into  this,  whether,  in  the  idea  of  the  legisla- 
ture, at  the  time  of  passing  this  act,  the  poor's  tax  was  a 
public  tax.    The  acts  which  have  been  referred  to  in  thq 
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argument  do  not  prove  the  point  for  which  they  were 
mentioned.    But  the  other  acts  respecting  the  poor  are 
decisive  of  this  question.     The  statute  of  5  W.  and  M. 
c.  11.  s.  6.  speaking  of  the  means  by  which  a  settlement 
may  be  gained,  says,  that  "  if  any  person  shall  be  charged 
with  and  pay  his  share  towards  the  public  taxes  or  levies 
of  the  said  parish,  he  shall  be  adjudged  to  have  a  legal 
settlement  in  the  same."    Now  on  the  construction  of 
this  statute,  it  never  was  doubted  but  that  a  payment  to- 
wards the   poor's  rate  was  sufficient  to  give  the  party  a 
settlement.     His  lordship  was  therefore  of  opinion,  that 
the  exemption  .which  bad  hitherto   prevailed  ought  to 
continue  in  future.    The  three  other  judges  concurred, 
and  the  order  of  sessions  was  quashed. 
R        w  ldo       ^r*  ^a^°  provided  a  house,   previously  rated,  aad 
Cairf.  ass.        placed  ten  poor  girls  in  it,  some  being  taken  from  that, 
a  Nolan,  lis.    and  some  from  other  parishes,  who  were  educated,  main- 
tained, and  brought  up  on  his  charity.     He  provided  and 
paid  a  woman  as  his  servant,  to  superintend  and  instruct 
them  in  reading  and  working,  and  qualifying  them  for 
service;  this  woman  and  the  children   were   the  only 
persons  resident  in  the  house,  which  was  solely  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose,  all  vacancies  being  supplied  from 
time  to  time  at  his  discretion.     He  was  held  not  to  be 
an  occupier  rateable  for  this  house,  for  he  made  no  profit 
of  the  building. 
5  T.  Rep.  7o.        So  likewise  a  building,  having  been  raised  by  volun- 
"^J^    oodm  tary  contribution  for  a  quakers'  meeting-house,  which 
was  used  only  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes ;  and 
the  remaining  apartments  were  occupied  by  poor  persons 
maintained  by  donations.    No  rent  was  received  by  the 
trustees  who  were  subscribers  to  the  fund  for  charitable 
donations;  none  of  the  seats  were  let  or  other  advantage 
taken  thereof.    This  building  was  held  not  rateable  to 

the 
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the  poor-rate,  the  trustees  not  having  any  interest  in  the 
premises,  and  there  being  no  occupier,  nor  any  profit 
made :  on  the  authority  of  Rex  v.  IValdo.  Cald.  358. 
and  Robson  v.  Hyde.  Ibid.  310.  and  4  T.  Rep.  730. 
Rex  v.  Sailer's  Load  Sluice. 

m 

But  if  any  profit  is  made  by  letting  the  seats,  or  other-  Cald.  a  jo. 

•  «■■«••»  •«  1  DOt.  100* 

wise,  the  building  is  rateable.  i  Nolan,  ut. 

Where  there  is  property  but  no  occupier,  there  cannot 
be  a  ground  for  taxation  ;  if  any  interest  can  be  shewn  (o 
result  to  any  persons,  there  taxation  vests.  Trustees  for 
a  toll,  or  for  an  hospital  or  charity,  having  no  interest 
for  their  own  benefit,  hold  for  the  purposes  of  mere' dis- 
tribution, and  those  who  receive  the  benefit  are  transi-, 
tory,as  in  St.  Luke's  case  abovementioned.  It  is  other- 
wise where  they  are  trustees  for  a  corporation,  which  re- 
ceives profits,  and  maintains  its  dignity  and  utility  by  its 
revenues,  as  in  cities,  dock,  insurance,  and  bank  and 
other  companies.  Tolls  are  exempted  on  the  principle  of 
the*  revenue  being  received  and  distributed  for  public 
purposes  without  any  occupier  receiving  benefit. 

The  charitable  purposes  for  which  land  is  given  in 
occupation  does  not  excuse  an  occupier,  who  is  other* 
wise  within  the  act ;  land  or  hduses  granted  to  a  charity 
are  not  less  useful  than  the  maintenance  of  the  parochial 
poor,  or  even  operating  collaterally  for  their  relief  and 
assistance,  and  so  far  applied  in  exoneration  of  the 
rate,  are  notwithstanding  liable,  as  in  the  following  i  NoIm,  n«. 
case. 

The  Rev.  R.  Dyer,   as  master  of  a  free-school   atRcxv.  c»tt. 
IVcodbridge,    was  omitted    in   the  assessment   of  the5T,7j[*'   M4. 
poor-rate.     He  was  appointed   by   the  parish  under  a 
deed  of  foundation  of  the  school,   and  in  which   the* 
house   was  assigned  to  the  master  free  of  rent.     No 
rates  had  been  assessed  upon  it  for  many  years,   but 
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he  let  part  of  the  foundation+land,  and  the  tenants  tm 
rated. 

It  was  held,  that  where  a  person  is  found  to  be  the 
beneficial  occupier,  he  must  be  rated,  though  the  house 
be  appropriated  to  charitable  purposes.  By  the  old  land- 
tax  acts,  certain  property  given  for  charitable  purposes 
is  exempted  from  that  tax  j  but  there  is  no  such  exemp- 
tion in  the  acts  respecting  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Those 
lands  that  are  appropriated  for  the   establishment  of  the 

.  religion,  of  the  country,  are  in  one  sense  of  the  wad 
lands  given  for  charitable  purposes;  but  parsonage  houses 
and  glebe  lands,  &c.  are  rateable  in  the  bands  of  the 
occupiers :  if  there  be  any  individual  in  the  parish  »ho 
objects  to  the  omission  of  the  defendant,  the  objection 
pemst  prevail. 

As  to  the  occupiers  of  St.  Luke's  hospital,  which  vtf 
one  of  the  first  cases  on  this  subject,  the  ground  vu, 
not  that  the  hou*e  was  given  to  charitable  purposes,  but 
that  there  was  no  person  who  could  be  said  to  be  the 
occupier  of  it :  the  rate  there  was  not  considered  as  im- 
proper, because  the  property  was  not  in  itself  rateable, 
but  because  no  occupier  could  be  found ;  but  in  this  esse 
there  was  an  occupier.  That  part  of  the  land  given  Ar 
the  same  purposes  in  this  case,  which  was  let  out,  was 
r&ted  in  the  hands  of  the* several  occupiers :  no  objection 
was.  made  to  that  part  of  the  rate,  and  the  court  cooU 
not  distinguish  between  the  house  and  garden  occupied 
by  this  defendant,  and  the  land  so  let  to  those  occupiers. 
The  defendant  was  a  beneficial  occupier  of  the  property 
for  which  he  was  rated — then  here  was  that  person  an 

~  occupier,  who  could  not  be  found  in  the  case  of  St 
lake's  hospital.  , 

But  the  superintendent  of  a  public  institution,  not 
rtaping  toy  other  profit  than  salary  and  residence,  is  not 

rateable* 
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rateable:  as  the  matron  of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  in 
St.  George's-fields,  who  had  undertaken  the  manage* 
jnent  and  tuition  of  the  female  children,  under  special 
agreement  that  all  her  and  their  earnings  should  be  ap- 
plied io  the  charity;  in  consideration  of  which,  she  was 
provided  with  a  dwelling,  free  from  rent  and  taxes,  and 
with  provision,  residence,  and  a  salary.  She  had  no 
distinct  apartment  for  herself,  only  a  bed-chamber;  her 
own  tanjify  was  not  permitted  tp  reside  with  her;  and 
she  had  no  other  profit  or  benefit.  She  was,  however, 
rated  to  the  poor,  and  the  sessions  confirmed  the  rat? 
with*  costs. 

But  on  application  to  the  court  of  K.B.  it  was  held,  Rerv.  Field, 
that  this  was  not  her  house — she  was  the  Bervant  of  *st.  Rcp*5«7. 
society  established  to  rescue  from  ruin  and  infamy  cer-  l  No|an,  u<>- 
tain  poor  children,  who  are  thrown  upon  the  world  with- 
out any  protection ;  to  improve  the  behaviour  and  morals 
of  those  children,  and  to  render  those,  who  without  such 
assistance  would  probably  prove  a  nuisance  to  society, 
useful  and  respectable  members  of  it:  the  benefac- 
tors could  not  undertake  this  themselves— -it  was  neces- 
sary to  find  some  other  person  who  could  superintend  ' 
the  whole.  She  was  engaged  as  their  servant — she  was 
the  housekeeper  appointed  to  look  after  the  economy  of 
the  house— she  could  neither  put  in  or  send  out  whom 
she  pleased— she  acted  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  subject 
to  the  directions  and  control  of  the  society.  It  might  as 
well  be  said  that  servants  are  occupiers  of  their  masters' 
houses,  and  so  be  rateable.  She  was  liable  to  be  dis- 
missed at  an  hour's  notice,  on  payment  of  her  wages  : 
the  dwelling  provided  for  her  was  mere  lodging ;  if  the 
bed-chamber  constituted  her  an  occupier,  any  maid-ser- 
vant is  such.  The  legislature  meant  only  that  beneficial 
occupiers  should  be  rated.— -The  order  was  quashed. 

This 
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This  principle  was  again  recognised  in  a  subsequent 
case,     where    the  persons  resident   upon   a  charitable 
foundation,  were  found  to  be  beneficial  occupiers,  and 
therefore  held  liable  to  the  poor  rate. 
1  ^1*8  V*  k°r(*  Bicb  founded  a  charity  at  Foisted  for  certain  poor 

R«*  v. Monday,  persons,  who  were  to  cut  and  plant  wood,  keep  cows, 
and  sell  calves,  8tc.  for  their  general  benefit  and  profit, 
to  be  spent  in  the  alms-house : — they  were  rated  to  the 
poor  upon  the  annual  rental.  In  support  of  the  order 
the  former  cases  were  cited,  and  they  were  shewn  to  be 
occupiers  reaping  a  profit.  It  was  urged,  e  contra,  that 
the  primary  object  of  43  Eliz.  was  •  to  make  persons  of 
ability  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  poor;  therefore, 
where  property  is  altogether  devoted  to  this  purpose,  it  is 
absurd  to  require  that  a  part  of  it  should  be  so  appro* 
priated ;  persons  of  this  description  can  never  be  con- 
sidered as  having  that  ability  to  provide  for  others,  which 
the  statute  was  intended  to  enforce. 

The  court  held  that  the  word*  of  the  statute,  43  Eliz. 
c.  2.  being  general,  the  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is 
to  be  levied  upon  every  occupier  of  lands,  houses,  &c 
there  is  no  exception  made  of  any  hospital  or  other  lands 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes:  the  only  question  was, 
whether  these  persons  were  occupiers  for  their  own 
benefit — they  ploughed,  and  sowed,  and  reaped,  and  had 
every  sort  of  occupation  in  fact  which  any  other  person 
could  have,  and  all  this  was  for  their  own  bene&t.  The 
smalless  of  the  benefit  could  not  constitute  an  exemption 
—and  if  it  should  encrease,  should  it  be  said  they  were 
not  bound  to  contribute,  because  they  derived  that  benefit 
from  a  charitable  institution  ?  Then  it  was  said,  that 
cases  had  decided  that  property  of  this  kind  was  not  rate- 
able, because  no  occupier  could  be  found ;  but  no  case 
has  decided  that  where  persons  are  found  in  the  actual 

occupation, 
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occupation,   ami  having  a  beneficial  enjoyment  of  it, 
they  are  not  within  the  statute.     In  the  case  of  the  0 

bursar  of  St.  Catharine  Hall,  he  was  deemed  rateable,  CowP- *•• 
though  an  object  of  charitv  in  one  sense,  bung  appointed 
to  a  situation  in  a  charitable  foundation. 

The  distinction  has  been  truly  taken,  that  whenever 
persons  have  been  found  in  possession  of  property  from 
which  they  derive  a  benefit  to  themselves,  they  have 
been  held  rateable  as  occupiers;  and  all  the  cases  which 
have  been  decided  against  the  liability,  have  either  been 
upon  the  ground  that  the  party  was  not  the  occupier,  or 
it  he  were,  that  he  derived  no  benefit  to  hinuelf.  But  it 
was  said  that  the  objects  themselves  of  a  charity,  though 
beneficial  occupiers,  did  not  come  within  the  meaning 
of  43  Eliz.  c.  2.  the  rate  being  for  the  relief  of  the  poor; 
but  however  the  persons  rated  might  have  been  poor  and 
impotent  at  the  time  when  they  were  selected  as  objects 
of  the  charity,  yet  after  their  appointment  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  foundation,  they  ceased  to  be  of  that  descrip- 
tion of  persons,  and  therefore  became  rateable  according 
to  the  property  so  acquired.  They  were  in  possession  of 
rateable  property. 

The  object  of  these  cases  has  been  to  find  out  whether  , 
the  occupiers  were  in  possession  for  themselves,  or 
merely  as  ageuts  for  others,  deriving  no  benefit  from  it 
themselves,  as  the  patients  of  hospitals;  of  IValdd's 
charity,  &c.  These  persons  reaped  the  benefit  of  rateable 
property,  and  on  these  grounds  the  rate  was  confirmed. 

Upon  similar  grounds,  the  application  of  the  rent  paid  2  Sa,k-  5a0- 

.....  1  Bot    115. 

by  the  occupier  to  charitable  purposes  does  not  exempt  Rex  v.  Gardner. 
him,   although  his  liability  must  necessarily  diminish  ^t-'ias. 
the  amount  of  the  fund  which  is  to  be  so  applied.    Thus  1  Nolan>  "•• 
hospital  lands  are  rateable  in  the  hands  of  a  beneficial 
occupier,  as  above-mentioned. 

But 
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Rex  v.  Inhabit-     Bat  where  a  corporation  was  seised  in  foe  of  train* 

ants  of  Abcr-  ■ 

avon,  1804.  closed  lands,  whereon  the  cattle  of  the  resident  burgesses, 
'  '  or  of  their  widows,  who  alone  were  permitted  in  claim 
the  right,  and  also  of  poor  parishioners  who  from  charity 
were  permitted  by  the  corporation  to  enjoy  the  right, 
the  lands  had  been  consequently  always  omitted  from 
the  poor-rate,  in  the  name  of  the  "  Burgesse»Laiid;" 
they  produced  a  profit,  and  were  not  rated,  but  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  occupation  were  that  of  the  cor- 
poration or  of  individuals-— and  the  rate  was  quashed  be- 
cause no  person  had  been  rated  for  property  which  ooght 
to  have  been  rated. 

The  distinction,  says  Mr.  Nolan,  with  his  usual  dis- 
crimination,  as  to  where  charities  are  rateable,  and  whoe 
they  are  not  so,  seems,  to  depend  upon  this,  w  better 
1  there  is  /my  body  who  can  be  rated  as  occupiers.  The 
trustees  are  not  rateable  when  they  intermeddle  with  the 
property  merely  as  trustees,  because  their  occupation  is 
not  beneficial.  Neither  are  the  poor,  where  they  are 
mere  inmates  without  power  or  control  over  the  premises 
which  they  inhabit,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Luke's  and 
Bartholomew's  hospitals,  Waldo's  alms-bouses,  and  the 
other  cases  cited :  for  they  are  not  occupiers.  But  where 
the  objects  of  a  charity  are  occupiers,  as  in  Lord  Rich's 
charity,  or  where  another  is  a  beneficial  occupier  fee 
their  benefit,  as  in  those  of  hospital  lands,  tbe  occupier 
is  rateable,  without  considering  the  charitable  purpose 
to  which  the  profits  are  dedicated,  although  the  rate 
must  ultimately  come  from  thence.  Nay,  where  the 
charity  is  appropriated  to  assist  the  parochial  poor,  for 
whose  support  the  rate  is  raised,  the  property  seems  liable 
to  the  rate  if  occupied,  although  the  assessment  may 
be  nugatory  in  some  instances,  and  highly  improper  in 
l  Nolan,  ii9.   others. 

It 
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It  is  gpon  the  equity  of  the  decision  on  St.  Luke's 
hospital,   that  the   assessors  usually  levied  only   upon 
officers'  apartments  in  all  the  taxes  charged  upon  hospi- 
tals.    But  in  the  original  act  for  levying  a  duty  on  in*  House  Tax, 
habited  houses,  called  the  bouse*taxf  there  was  a  clause     sec.  35. 
of  exemption  without  this  reserve;  and  on  that  ground     £ "IjJ.10 
the  Small -pox  hospital  was  relieved  in  toto,  on  appeal 
to  the  commissioners  in  1 807. 

But  by  the  last  act  for  raising  the  assessed  taxes,  the  48  G.  3.  c.  55. 
duty  011  windows  and  on  inhabited  houses  is  excepted  as 
to  any  hospital,  charity-school,  or  house  provided  for  the 
reception  or  relief  of  poor  persons ;  except  such  apart- 
ments therein  as  are  occupied  by  the  officers  or  servants 
thereof,  which  are  made  subject. to  the  same  duty,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  windows  contained  in  each,  as 
entire  dwellings  and  other  inhabited  houses :  and  cham- 
bers at  either  of  the  universities  or  inns  of  court  are 
liable  to  the  duties  as  separate  tenements. 

The  same  act  charges  a  duty  on  servants,  and  exempts  Servants* 
the  English  universities,    the  colleges  of  Eton,  Win- 
chester, and  Westminster,   for  any  butler,   manciple, 
cook,  gardener,  or  porter :  and  also  the  royal  hospitals 
of  Christ,  St  Bartholomew,  Bridewell,  Bethlem,  and  St.     ~ 

4«  G.  3.  C.  35. 

-Thomas ;  and  also  Guy,  and  the  Foundling.  Sch.C.No.w. 

But  although  this  clause  is  not  extended  by  name  to 
any  other  boaae  for  relief  of  the  poor,  the  same  reason- 
ing which  was  established  in  the  case  of  the  poorVrate, 
and  which  most  evidently  produced  the  above  exemption 
relating  to  window  and  house-duty,  is  materially  appli- 
cable and  conclusive  here :  for  though  the  servants  are 
hired  by  the  house-steward,  they  are  not  his  servants, 
even  though  they  obey  his  commands  j  they  ,are  not  the 
.servaats  of  the  individual  governors,  nor  are  they  the 
servants  of  the  poor  persons  who  lotne  into  the  house 

for 
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for  relief;  but  still  it  is  necessary  that  the  assessor's  list 
should  be  returned  properly  filled  up*  and  the  propriety 
of  any  subsequent  appeal  may  be  worthy  of  considera- 
tion.   . 
Rex v.$t. Luke's      Servants  attending  an  hospital,    and  resident  there, 
s  fiur.  )05s.     are  not  such  occupiers  as  are  intended   by  the  statute, 
1  No]*n*iio.    wm°h  renders  a  house  or  property  rateable. 
Ay  re  v.  SmaiU      Where  the  comptroller  of  Chelsea  hospital,  or  officers 
i  Bott*  is.       of  that  or  other  charitable  foundation.*,  have  Urge  distinct 
i  Nolan,  hi.    apartments  appropriated  to  the  use  of  their  respective 
offices,  where  they  and  their  families  reside,  they  are  to 
be  charged  not  as  servants  of  such  hospitals,  or  as  in* 
habitants  and  occupiers  of  the  ordinary  rooms  and  lodg- 
ings, but  as  having  separate  and  distinct  apartments, 
Rex  v.  Gardner,  which  are  considered  as  their  dwelling-houses.     So  die 
^Noian  !in.   Porlcr  and  butler  of  a  college  are  rateable  for  their  dwell- 
ing houses  erected  for  them  by,  and  belonging  to  the 
college,  if  they  have  the  entire  use  of  them,  without  the 
colleges  intermeddling  therewith. 
Highways.  As  to  the  alteration  or  repair  of  highways,  the  act  of 

1773,  which  consolidated  the  former  statutes  into  one, 
comprises  public  as  well  as  private,  property ;  and  as  for 
the  general  good  the  peculiar  property  appropriated  to 
any  charitable  purpose  may  be  affected  by  some  of  its 
regulations,  I  shall  notice  in  general  terms  only  such 
clauses  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  reader's  more  minute 
inspection. 
Sec.  10.  Where  it  shall  appear  that  any  highway  is  not  of  suffi- 

cient breadth,  and  may  be  conveniently  widened,  or 
cannot  be  conveniently  enlarged  and  made  commodious 
for  travellers  without  turning  the  same,  any  two  justices 
of  the  district,  upon  their  own  view,  may  order  the 
same  to  be  widened  or  turned  in  such  manner  as  they 
shall   think  fit,  .not  exceeding   50  feet    in    breadth. 

Thk 
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This  power  does  not  extend  to  pull  down  any  house  or 
building,  or  take  away  any  garden,  park,  paddock,  court, 
or  yard  ;  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  individual  or 
corporation  then  in  possession,  or  interested  in  their  own 
right,  or  in  trust,  the  surveyor,  under  the  justice's  direc- 
tion, may  make  agreement  for  a  proper  recompense  for 
the  injury,  in  proportion  to  their  interests ;  and  if  they 
refuse  to  treat  or  to  accept  the  satisfaction  offered  by  him, 
the  justices  at  their  quarter  sessions  upon  a  certificate, 
signed  by  the  justices  making  the  view  of  their  pro- 
ceedings therein,  and  upon  proof  of  fourteen  days'  notice 
in  writing  by  the  surveyor  to  the  party  interested,  of 
such  intended  application,  may  impannel  a  jury  to  assess 
the  damages,  which  are  limited  to  forty  years'  purchase, 
for  the  clear  yearly  value  of  the  ground  so  laid  out,  and 
likewise  such  recompense  for  making  new  fences,  and 
satisfaction  for  the  injury ;  and  on  payment,  or  tender 
of  the  money  so  assessed,  or  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  clerk  of  the  peace,  where  the  proper  party  cannot  be 
found,  or  where  they  refuse  to  accept  the  same,  such  in- 
terest shall  be  for  ever  divested  out  of  them,  and  the 
ground  be  taken  to  be  a  public  highway.  Saving  to  the 
owners  all  mines,  minerals,  and  fossils,  which  can  be  got 
without  breaking  the  surface  of  the  said  highway,  and  all 
growing  timber  and  wood  to  be  taken  by  them  within  one 
month  after  such  order,  or  in  default  thereof  to  be  fallen 
by  the  surveyor,  and  laid  upon  the  land  adjoining  to  the 
owner's  premises;  oak  trees  in  the  months  of  April, 
May,  or  June,  and  ash,  elm,  or  other  trees,  in  the  months  sect.  is. 
of  December,' January,  February,  and  March,  with  power 
to  make  assessment,  if  necessary,  not  exceeding  6d.  in 
the  pound  of  the  yearly  value  in  any  one  year. 

Powet  is  given  to  the  surveyor, -with  the  approbation  of    Se^ 
the  justices,  to  sell  the  land  constituting  the  old  highway, 

reserving 
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reserving  any  ancient  right,  or  way,  to  premises  adjoining 
thereto ;  the  produce  of  the  sale  to  be  applied  towards  the 
purchase)  and  to  vest  in  the  purchaser,  subject  as  aforesaid  3 
«f  the  jury  assess  njore  money  than  the  sum  offered  by 
the  -surveyor,  the  costs  of  these  proceedings  are  to  be 
borne  by  him  5  if  otherwise,  then  by  the  party. 

Sec    19.  When  it   shall   appear,  upon  the  view  of  any  taw 

justices,  that  any  public  highway,  not  in  the  situation  be- 
fore described,  or  public  bridleway,  or  footway,  may  be 
diverted,  and  the  owners  of  the  land,  through  which  it  is 
proposed  to  be  made,  shall  consent  thereto  in  writing, 
the  justices  at  some  special  session  may  order  the  same, 
and  stop  up,  inclose,  and  dispose  of  the  old  way*  and  pur- 
chase the  ground  for  the  new  way,  in  such  manner,  and 
with  such  exceptions  as  are- before  prescribed;  andtfee 
owner  may,  by  virtue  of  any  inquisition  taken  upon  any 
writ  of  ad  quod  damnum,  complain  thereof  by  appeal  to 
the  quarter  sessions,  upon  ten  days'  previous  notice  to  the 
surveyor,  if  there  be  sufficient  time  for  that  purpose,  and 
if  not,  such  appeal  may  be  made  upon  the  like  notice  at 
the  next  subsequent  quarter  sessions,  which  are  author- 
ised to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  appeal. 

These  proceedings  are  limited  to  twelve  months.  Par- 
ties liable  to  the  repair  are  continued  liable  to  repair  the 
new  way.     » 

Sec.  as.  The  surveyor  is  to  give  information  upon  oath  to  any 

two  justices  of  such  highways,  bridges,  causeways,  or 
pavements,  as  are  out  of  repair,  and  ought  to  be  repaired 
by  any  persons,  or  corporations,  by  reason  of  any  grant, 
tenure,  limitation,  or  appointment  of  any  charitable  gift, 
or  otherwise  howsoever,  who  shall  limit  a  time  for  such 
repair,  of  which  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  surveyor  to 
the  party  liable  5  and  if  the  repair  be  not  then  effectually 
made,  the  justices  are  required  to  present  such'  highway, 

Ire 
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&c.  together  with  the  party  liable,   at  the  next  general 
quarter  sessions  for  the  district,  and  the  session  may  di* 
rect  the  prosecution  to  be  carried  on  at  the  general  ex- 
pence  of  the  limit,  or  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  rate. 
The  justices  of  assize  are  authorised  to  make  similar     Sc6.44« 

w 

presentments,  saving  to  all  persons  affected  thereby  their 
lawful  traverse,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  fact  of  notl* 
repair,  as  to  the  duty  of  repairing,  as  they  might  have 
had  upon  any  indictment* 

By  the  above  statute  certain  regulations  were  prescribed  Statute  Duty, 
for  the  repair,  and  the  persons  chargeable  thereto,  and  t,  84,  '°* 
how  the  contributions  were  to  be  recovered ;  but  these 
were  repealed  in  1794,  and  a  different  mode  directed  ; 
but  in  a  subsequent  act,  passed  in  the  year  1804,  the 
statute  duty  was  again  directed  to  be  performed  in  the  34  G*  s. c.  7% . 
manner  enacted  by  34  O.  III.  and  compounded  for  in  the  44 g.i.  c.  *•* 
manner  enacted  by  the  act  of  13  G.  III.  viz.  every  per- 
son keeping  a  waggon,  cart,  wain,  plough,  or  tumbrel* 
and  3  or  more  hor9es  or  beasts  of  draught  used  to  draw 
the  same,  shall  be  deemed  to  keep  a  team,  draught,  or 
plcugh,  and  be  liable  to  perform  statute-duty  six  days  in 
the  year,  if  necessary,  from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas, 
and  send  the  same  with  two  able  men,  which  duty  so 
performed  shall  excuse  every  person  from  his  duty  in  such 
parish,  in  respect  of  all  lands,  &c.  not  exceeding  the  an- 
nual value  of  501 4  which  he  shall  occupy  therein,  and  if 
he  occupy  therein  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  501.  be- 
yond the  said  yearly  value  of  501.  in  respect  whereof  such 
team-duty  shall  be  performed \  and  every  person  occu- 
pying lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  50l.  in  any  other  parish 
besides  that  wherein  he  resides j  and  every,  person  not 
keeping  a  team,  &c.  but  occupying  lands  of  50l.  in  any 
parish,  shall,  in  like  manner,  and  for  the  same  number 
of  days,  send  1  wain,  cart,  or  carriage,  furnished  with  not 
v  U  less 
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less  than  3  horses,  or  4  oxen  and  1  horse,  or  2  oxen  and 
2  horses,  and  two  able  men  to  each  wain,  &c.  and  in  like 
manner  for  every  501.  per  annum,  which  he  shall  further 
*    occupy  in  any  such  parish  ;  and  every  person  who  shall 
not  keep  a  team,  draught,  or  plough,  but  shall  occupy 
lands  under  the  value  of  501.  in  the  parish  where  he  resides, 
or  in  any  other  parish  ;  and  every  person  keeping  a  team, 
&c.  and  occupying  lands   under  the  yearly  value  of  50). 
in  any  other  "parish  ;  shall  respectively  contribute  to  the 
repair,  and  pay  the  surveyor,  in  lieu  of  such  duty  at  the 
timers  mentioned  in  13  Geo.IIf.  c.  78.  s.  4 1 .  viz.  within, 
ten  days   after  notice   given   in  the  parish   church,  on 

84  O.  a.  c.  78,  some  Sunday  in  November,  or  within  one  calendar 
"' 4U  month  afterwards,  such  sums  as  the  justices  for  the  limit* 
at  their  special  session,  to  be  held  in  the  first  week  ifier 
Michaelmas  quarter  session,  shall,  by  44  G.  III.  c.  52. 
adjudge  to  be  reasonable,  not  exceeding  12s.  nor  less  than 
Ss.  for  each  team,  he.  per  day;  and  in  default  of  their 
adjudication,  6s.  in  lieu  of  every  day's  duty  for  each 
team,  &c. ;  and  for  each  cart  with  two  horses,  or 
beasts  of  draught,  not  exceeding  8s.  nor  less  than  Ss.  and 
in  default  of  such  adjudication,  4s.  j  and  for  each  cart 
with  one  horse,  or  beast  of  draught,  not  exceeding  6s.  nor 
less  than  ss. ;  and  in  default  of  such  adjudication,  3s. 
These  compositions  are  to  be  recovered  upon  the  order 

34  G.  s.  c.  74.    °^  *wo  justices,  at  a  petty  session,  by  distress  and  sale. 
i.  4.  Jt  will  be  for  the  directors  and  stewards  of  houses  of  cha- 

rity in  the  country,  to  consider  how  far  the  language  of 
these  statutes  apply  to  them,  so  as  to  render  their  carriages, 
and  themselves  as  occupiers,  liable  to  the  performance  of 
the  statute-duty,  or  to  the  composition  in  lieu  thereof;  the 
general  language  and  tenor  of  the  statutes,  charge  the 
liability  upon  persons  occupying  lands  of  certain  values, 
with  a  proportionate  duty  and  a  rateable  composition,  but 

the 
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the  implication  is  dear  that  such  occupation  is,  txi  con- 
formity with  the  decisions  already  noticed  respecting 
other  rates  and  taxes,  solely  intended  to  be  a  beneficial  oc* 
cupation  and  interest.  These  bear  a  very  different  de-» 
script  ion  and  interpretation  from  those  who  are  plaped  in 
any  house  for  relief  of  the  poor  to  superintend  its  eco- 
nomy and  management,  and  who  receive  a  stipend  for  the 
exercise  of  the  trust  committed  to  them ;  as  to  the  poor 
persons  themselves,  they  are  in  general  terms  exempted 
by  34?  G.  III.  c.  74.  s.  5.  which  was  not  repealed  by  the 
act  of  44  G.  3. 5  and  though  they  are  described  as  gain- 
ing their  livelihood  by  daily  wages,  and  inhabiting  rate- 
able tenements,  yet  the  spirit  of  the  act  may  be  justly 
extended  to  those  who  are  incapable  of  either,  and  dwelt 
in  any  house  of  charity* 

It  may  therefore  be  reasonably  presumed,  that  if,  for 
the  convenience  of  any  such  house,  the  master  were  to 
keep  a  cart,  it  could  not  be  taken  to  assist  in  the  perform- 
ance of  statute-work,  nor  can  any  inhabitant  of  such  a 
house  be  liable  to  compound  for  any  proportion  of  the 
duty  that  should  be  charged  upon  him  ;  how  far  they 
may  be  induced  to  conform  to  the  notice,  and  to  pay  the 
Composition,  on  account  of  its  being  very  small,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  public  protection  which  their  esta- 
blishment may  receive,  are  points  for  the  attention  of 
committees  acting  on  the  spot. 

Indeed,  where  corporations  have  by  prescriptions,  or    ' 
for  any  consideration,  been  accustomed  to  repair  high- 
ways,  <hey  will  remain  always  liable  thereto,  even  though 
they  may  have  done  it  out  of  charity,  or  gratuitously  for 
any  considerable  time ;  for  what  it  hath  always  done,  it 
shall  be  presumed,  says  Mr.  Hawkins,  to  have  been  al*  i  Htw.ao*. 
ways  bound  to. 
But  sometimes  a  charitable  gift  of  lands  has  been  for- 
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7  G.  3.  c.  42.  tnerly  made  to  trustees,  or  to  a  corporation,  to  repair 
t.  u.J3.  highways;  here  the  trustees  are  bound  to  let  the  lands 
at  the  most  improved  yearly  value  without  fine :  and  the 
justices  may  inquire  into  their  value,  and  order  the  em- 
ployment thereof  according  to  the  will  of  ibe  donor 
(except  such  lands  as  are  given  for  such  uses  to  cither  of 
the  universities,  which  have  visitors  of  their  own:)  and 
and  in  such  case  the  surveyor's  notice  goes  to  the  occupier 

iVeaey,  33i;  or  to  the  trustees.  And  in  the  case  of  Harrow  Scbui, 
the  court  did  not  choose  to  interpose,  though  the  trustees 
had  laid  out  the  money  in  repairing  a  different  part  of 
that  road,  not  exactly  pursuant  to  the  will;  but  then 
they  were  invested  with  very  extensive  discretionary 
powers ;  and  it  did  not  appear  they  had  acted  corrupt)}' 
but  the  court  would  not  dismiss  the  information. 

43G.  3.c.  133.      In  the  statute  Of  1803,  for  levying  duty  on  property, 
the  revenues  and  income  of  lands  and  funds  of  charitable 
Pidpcrty.      institutions  were  exempted. 

This  act  was  repealed  by  46  Geo.  III.  c.  6$.  1806,  under 
which  statute  those  exemptions  are  stated  as  follow  after 
sec.  7*,  in  schedule  A.  No.  6. 

"  For  the  duties  charged  on  any  college  or  hall  in  any  of 
he  universities  in  Great  Britain,  in  respect  of  the  public 
buildings  and  offices  belonging  thereto,  and  not  occupied 
by  any  individual  member  or  members  thereof,  or  by  any 
person  paying  rent  for  the  same,  and  for  the  repairs  of  the 
public  buildings  and  office*  of  such  college  or  hall,  and 
the  gardens,  walks,  and  grounds  for  recreation,  repaired 
and  maintained  by  the  funds  of  such  college  or  ball. 

"  Or  on  any  hospital,  public  school,  or  alms-house,  is 
respect  of  the  public  buildings,  offices,  and  premises  be- 
longing to  such  hospital,  public  school,  or  alms-house,  aoc 
not  occupied  by  any  individual  officer,  or  the  master  there 
of,  whose  profits  or  emoluments,  however  arising}  stall 

exced 
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exceed  50l.  per  annum,  or  by  any  person  paying  rcnJL  for 
the  same,  and   for  the   repairs  of  such  hospital,   public  / 

school,  or  alms-house,  and  offices  belonging  thereto,  and 
of  the  gardens,  walks,  and  grounds,  for  the  sustenance  or 
recreation  of  the  hospitallers,  scholars,  and  alms-men, 
repaired  and  maintained  by  the  funds  of  such  hospital, 
school,  or  alms-house. 

**Or  on  the  rents  and  profits  of  messuages,  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments  belonging  to  any  hospital,  pub- 
lic school,  or  alms-house,  or  vested  in  trustees  fo,r  cha- 

» 

ritable  purposes,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applied  to  charita- 
ble purposes. 

"The  said  allowances  to  be  granted  on  proof  before  tfie 
commissioners  for  special  purposes,  of  the  due  application 
of  the  rents  and  profits  to  charitable  purposes  only,  and 
in  so  far  as  the  same  shall.be  applied  to  charitable  pur- 
poses only ;  to  be  claimed  and  proved  by  any  steward, 
agent,  or  factor,  acting  for  such  school,  hospital,  or 
alms-house,  or  other  trust  for  charitable  purposes,  or  by 
any  trustee  of  the  same,  by  affidavit  to  be  taken  before 
any  commissioner  in  the  district,  where  such  person  shall 
reside,  stating  the  amount  of  the  duties  chargeable,  and 
the  application  thereof,  and  to  be  carried  into  effect  by 
the  said  commissioners  for  special  purposes,  and  according 
to  the  powers  vested  in  them,  without  vacating,  altering, 
or  impeaching  the  assessment  made  in  respect  of  such 
properties,  which  assessment  shall  be  in  force  and  levied 
potwithstanding  such  allowances/' 

As  soon  as  the  trustee  or  agent  for  the  charity  has 
paid  this  assessment,  it  is  necessary  for  Kim  to  address 
a  letter  to  the  special  commissioners,  stating  the  amount 
and  soliciting  the  return  ;  he  will  in  a  short  time  after- 
wards receive  a  printed  affidavit,  filled  up  at  iheir  office 
conformably  with  his  return,  stating  that  the  pre- 
mises in  question  are  wholly  occupied  for  the  purposes  of 

2K3  the 
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the  charity,  noticing  the  -resident  officer's  apartments, 
This  affidavit  must  then  be  signed  and  sworn  before  a 
commissioner  acting  for  his  district,  for  which  no  fee  is 
demanded;  and  when  it  has  been  transmitted  to  tbe 
special  commissioners,  a  certificate  will  be  returned  for 
re-payment  of  the  duty  at  the.office  of  the  receiver-general 
of  the  county. 

The  exemptions  from  the  duty  on  personal  property 
are  stated  after  sec.  103,  schedule  C. 

*'  l.The  stock  or  dividends  of  any  friendly  society,esta* 
blished  under  the  statute  of  S3  G.III.  c.  54.  provided  the 
property  therein  shall  be  duly  proved  in  the  manner  above 
prescribed, 

'<  2,  The  stock  or  dividends  of  any  corporation,  fratov 
nity,  or  society  of  persons,  or  of  any  trust  established 
for  charitable  purposes  only ;  or  which,  according  to  the 
rules  or  regulations  established  by  act  of  parliament, 
charter,  decree,  deed  of  trust  or  will,  shall  be  applicable 
by  them  to  charitable  purposes  only,  and  in  so  far  as  the 
same  shall  be  applied  to  charitable  purposes  only  ;  or  the 
stock  or  dividends  in  the  names  of  any  trustees  applica- 
ble to  the  repairs  of  any  cathedral,  college,  church,  or 
chapel,  and  to  no  other  purpose,  and  in  so  far  as  the  same 

m 

shall  be  applied  to  such  purposes,  provided  the  applica- 
tion thereof  to  such  purposes  shall  be  proved  in  like 
manner/1 

When  the  trustee  has  received  the  net  dividend,  it  is 
necessary  to  address  a  letter  to  the  special  commissioners, 
at  their  office  in  Somerset -place,  stating  the  names  in 
the  joint  account,  the  stock,  and  tbe  dividend,  and  soli* 
citing  a  return  of  the  duty  retained ;  they  will  then  trans* 
mit  an  affidavit,  filled  up  at  their  office,  according  to  his 
letter,  and  stating  that  the  property  is  wholly  applied  to 
the  use  of  the  charity  >  which  must  be  signed  and  sworn 
by  bim  before  any   one  commissioner  of  the  district 

where 
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where  he  resides,  for  which  no  fee  is  demanded  j  ibis 
must  then  be  returned  to  the  Special  commissioner!,  who 
will  in  a  short  time  afterwards  remit  to  him  a  certificate 
for  the  repayment  of  the  duty  by  the  bank  ol  England. 
Having  occasion  at  every  quarter  of  the  year  to  make  this 
application,  I  cannot  forbear  my  humble  testimony  to  the 
facility  with  which  this  arrangement  is  conducted,  so  as 
to  create  neither  trouble  to  the  parties,  nor  unnecessary 
delay  in  the  payment. 

The  statute  of  Queen  Ann,  relative  to  the  binding  oft^dicn^# 
parish  apprentices,  exempts  the  master  from  the  payment    ,.  4o. 
of  the  duty  charged  on  the  fee,  where  he  is  placed  out  at  R;x  y^?Cm 
the  expence  of  any  "  parish  or  township,  or  public  cha  ^'o*^  ^ 

-jly  »  1  Bot.  $56. 

'  These  words  are  sard  to  comprehend  not  only  parish 
apprentices  formerly  bound  out  by  parish  officers  with 
the  assent  of  two  justices,  but  voluntary  apprentices  also, 
provided  the  fee  be  taken  from  the  public  parish  or  charity 
fund.  But  the  words  of  44  Geo.  HI.  c.  98.  differ  some- 
what from  the  above. 

The  court  has  given  a  liberal  construction  to  the  words 
"  public  charity,"  and  held  that  it  need  not  be  a  perma- 
nent charity. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  John,  Wapping,  there  was  a  volun- 
tary annual  subscription  by  divers  inhabitants  for  putting 
out  apprentices,  boys  and  girls  brought  up  at  tr;e  parish 
charity  school.  Four  trustees  and  a  treasurer  were  an- 
nually elected  to  manage  the  charity,  and  a  number  of 
children  were  annually  bound  out.  This  was  fceld  X 
publk  charity  and  within  the  proviso.  A  boy  therefore 
bound  by  indenture,  whose  master  received  51.  from  the 
trustees  of  this  charity,  gained  a  settlement,  although  Rcxv  St  Mat- 
not  stamped  with  a  stamp  denoting  the  receipt  of  this     J^*')1" 

dutv.     For  Lord  Mansfield  held  this  to  be  a  public  cha-  Burr.  s.  c.  574. 

.  .  i_     • '    l     1  1  n       *  Bot-  fli- 

nty, and  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  x  xoiui.  40*. 

2  k  4  permanent 
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permanent  charity.    The  reason  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  public  and  a  private  charity  is  obvious ;  a  private 
charity  may  be  calculated  to  evade  the  act,  which  a  pub- 
lic one  cannot  be  supposed  to  be.     Neither  is  the  extent 
of  the  fund,  or  the  number  of  its  objects  material.    Tie 
criterion  of  a  public  charity  within   this  act  appears  to 
be,  that  the  object  of  the  charity  should  be  general,  with- 
out having  any  particular  individual  in  contemplation  at 
the  time  it  is  created,  as  otherwise   the  duty  might  be 
easily  evaded.    A  bequest  to   a  parish  of  a   sum  to  be 
given  as  a  trustee  thinks  fit,  "  some  of  it  to  put  oat  chil- 
dren apprentices/'  upon  the  binding  of  several  the  inden- 
tures expressed  the  fee,  and  that  it  was  charity- money, 
and   there  was.no  stamp-duty  thereon.    The   court  of 
quarter  session  found  that  it  was  a  public  charity,  and  that 
Itex.v.  Clifton,  the  legacy  (which  was  charged  on  land)  was  not  paid  fa 
1  Bot.  s«*.  °    eight  years  after  the  will  was  proved,  and  on  that  account 
l  Nolan.  40«.     ^qj#  was  pay#     jt  was  argued  that  this  was  not  a  public 

but  a  private  charity,  being  left  entirely  to  the  choice  of 
the  trustee,  whether  to  put  out  children  apprentice  with 
this  money  or  not.  But  the  court  held  it  a  public  cbarihfy 
and  that  the  pauper  gained  a  settlement. 

All  the  ward  and  parochial  schools,  Christ's  hospital, 
and  many  other  foundations  under  the  administration  of 
companies,  parish  overseers,  &c.  are  vested  with  legacies, 
trusts,  arjd  benefactions,  and  some  landed  endowments 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  apprentice-fees,  and  binding  out 
poor  children  to  trades,  manufactures,  and  arts,  which 
have  been  productive  of  the  safety  and  protection  of  the 
rising  generation  from  vicious  courses,  when  the  period 
of  their  maturity  should  arrive,  and  they  should  become 
thereby  emancipated  from  control;  and  the  legislature  bath 
wisely  borne  its  testimony  to  such  salutary  establish* 
rnents,  by  relieving  them  from  any  contribution  to  the 
public  revenue* 

chap. 
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OF  EVIDENCE* 


In  addition  to  the  obvious  rule  as  well  at  law  as  in 
equity,  that  to  preserve  the  purity  of  evidence,  the  wit- 
ness must  be  disinterested  both  as  to  the  question  and  as 
to  the  property,  it  may  be  proper  to  premise,  that  a  man 
who  is  interested  in  the  event  of  a  suit,  is  objectionable  Peak*  °n  Evi- 
only  where  he  comes  to  prove  a  fact  consistent  with  his 
interest  ;  for  if  the  evidence  which  he  is  to  give  be  con- 
trary to  his  interest,  he  is  the  best  possible  witness  that 
can  be  called,  and  no  objection  can  be  made  to  him  by 
cither  party  in  the  cause. 

It  is  not  a  general  rule  that  members  of  a  corporation  2  Lev.  aot. 
or  society  shall  be  admitted  or  refused ;  every  case  must 
stand  on  its  own  circumstances \   thus  any  person  of  a 
county,    if  he  is  not   within   the   hundred   where   the 
question  is,  may  be  a  witness. 

The  old  cases  at   law   have  gone  upon  very  subtle  1  P«»kei  o»- 
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grounds ;  but  of  late  $ears  the  courts  have  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  possible,  consistent  with  authorities,  tu  let  the 
objection  go  to  the  credit  rather  than  to  the  competency 
of  a  witness;  and  the  general  rule  now  established  is, 
that  no  objection  can  be  made  to  a  witness  on  this 
ground,  unless  he  be  directly  interested ;  that  is,  unless 
he  may  be  immediately  benefited  or  injured  by  the  event 
of  the  suit.  These  are  the  principles  which  govern  the 
rules  of  evidence  at  common  law,  and  attach  an  equal 

weight 
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weight  in  courts  of  equity,  where  the  search  for  unbiassed 
truth  is  the  same,  however  they  may  differ  in  the  de- 
gree of  tenacity  to  obtain  it. 

Therefore,  parishioners  are  not  good  evidence  to  prove 
a  charity  given  to  their  parish,  because  they  are  interested, 
97  G,  9,  c.  99,  as  being  eased  in  the  poor-rates:  but  they  are  by  statute 
good  evidence  to  recover  penalties  given  to  their  parish 
not  exceeding  201.  So  on  an  appeal  between  two 
parishes,  a  parishioner  who  is  not  rated  is  a  competent 
«T.  Rep.  i*r.   witness. 

Doe  ex  dem.  ~       I  was  favoured  with  a  very  copious  minute  of  a  case 
Kerry.  '       where  this  question,  of  the  credibility  of  evidence,  was 
fully  discussed,  and  the  following  is  abstracted  from  tbc 
arguments  of  Lord  Camden  on  that  occasion. 

A  testator  devises  certain  lands  to  trustees,  to  be  appfaf 
to  the  use  of  such  poor,  as  by  reason  of  infancy,  impo- 
tence, or  old  age,  are  unable  to  work,  and  to  place  oat 
the  children  of  such  poor  apprentices)  and  declares 
that  the  rents  shall  be  applied  to  no  other  use  or  pur- 
pose. Three  witnesses  who  attested  the  will  are  seised 
of  lands  in  fee  within  the  same  parish  at  the  time  of  at- 
testation. 

The   objection  is,    that   these   witnesses   cannot  be 

admitted  to  prove  the  will   in  court  while  they  remain 

so  seised;  because  bv  the  establishment  of  the  will,  tbev 

~«will  derive  an  interest  to  themselves,  in  respect  of  those 

lands. 

Their  interest  is  this;  that  as  the  poor's  rate  must 
be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  this  benefac- 
tion, their  estates  will  become  rate  free  pro  tanto  for 

ever. 

Although  the  devise,  at  the  time  of  the  testator's 
death,  was  future,  and  did  not  take  effect  till  1756,  four 
years  after  }  yet  it  was  a  present  benefit  to  the  owners  of 

those 
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those  lands,  and  made  them  immediately  more  valuable, 
in  consideration  of  this  future  easement. 

First,,  it  was  said  that  the  poor  here  described  must  be 
understood  to  be  a  class  of  poor,  just  above  the  necessity 
of  relief,  and  that  this  charity  may  be  applied  by  the 
trustees  to  the  use  of  such  persons,  exclusive  of  the 
parish  poor.  To  which  I  answer;  that  the  poor  in  this 
will  are  those  who  labour  under  the  ex tremest  wretched^ 
ness  of  helpless  poverty  ;  for,  when  it  is . considered  that 
the  day-labourer,  who  only  lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  is. 
deemed  by  the  testator  to  fye  a  person  above  the  waut  of 
this  charity,  which  is  confined  to  the  impotent  only, 
those  who  have  enough  to  subsist  on  without  labour, 
must  a  fortiori  be  excluded,  - 

2.  The  poor  in  this  will  are  denoted  by  the  same  de- 
scription as  the  parochial  poor  are  by  43d  Eliz.— and  if 
this  be  so,  this  charity  cannot,  by  the  terms  of  it,  be 
distributed  to  a  set  of  men,  who  are  excluded  by  the 
will ;  it  will  be  a  breach  of  trust  to  do  it :  and  if  it  be 
said  that  the  court  of  Chancery  can  direct  tire  money 
to  be  applied  to  a  superior  order  of  poor,  I  desire  a  case 
may  be  produced  where  this  court  has  ever  made  such  a 
decree. 

Ifa  legacy  has  been  given  to  poor  house-keepers,  and 
poor  not  receiving  alms,  or  to  poor  in  general,  there 
might  perhaps  be  some  ground  for  that  distinction.  But 
I  can  never  believe  that  the  court  could  make  such  a. de- 
cree in  this  case,  the  business  of  this  court  being  to  ex- 
pound wills,  and  not  to  make  them. 

And  whereas  it  is  said  that  these  legacies,  when  they 
reduce  the  rate,  come  to  be,  in  their  operation,  legacies 
to  the  rich,  and  not  to  the  poor  : 

I  answer,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  otherwise;  and 
tfiough  this  is  always  supposed  to  be  contrary  to  the 

testator's 
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testator's  intention,  no  man  living  can  be  sure  of  that, 
and  I  do  much  doubt  it ;  for  why  may  npt  a  rran  mean 
at  the  same  time  to  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  likewise  ease 
the  parish  ?  The  poor's  rate  is  a  most  heavy  burden ;  it 
falls  upon  the  tenant,  and  occupier,  and  is  paid  by  those 
who  are  not  above  a  degree  or  two  richer  than  ihc  object 
he  is  forced  to  relieve ;  so  that  he  who  so  disposes  of  bis 
,    estate  is  a  double  benefactor. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  if  a  gift  is  made  to  the  paro- 
chial poor,  it  must  reduce  the  rate  ex  necessitate^  though 
the  testator  may  possibly  intend  otherwise. 

My  brother  Gould  contends  in  the  next  place,  with 
whom  my  two  other  brothers  now  concur,  That  this 
benefaction  should  not  be  considered  as  an  estate  to  the 
parish,  but  as  a  bounty  to  be  added  to  the  parish  itWi 
for  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  and  not  for  their  subsistence 
By  the  43  Eliz.  the  parish  are  only  taxable  for  the 
necessary  relief  of  the  poor;  nothing  therefore  bat  ne- 
cessity can  call  for  this  relief.     If  the  party  can  subsist 
by  any  means  whatsoever  without  this   aid,  be  is  not 
the  object  of  this  law;    nor  can  it  ever  be  material  to 
consider  from  whence  the  pauper  is  supplied ;  if  he  has 
wherewithal  to  subsist  without   the  parish,    the  parish 
must  be  discharged,  because  the  relief  in  such  case  is 
not  necessary  :  and  as  the  necessity  of  the  objec  t  is  the 
rule  by  which  the  relief  is  to,  be  proportioned,  it  roust 
be  more  or  less  according  to  the  pauper's  condition  and 
circumstances. 

If  a  labourer  who  earns  seven  shillings  a  week  by  his 
industry,  is  incumbered  w\th  a  large  impotent  family, 
the  parish  adtls  so  much  to  his  weekly  gains,  and  no 
more  than  will  be  just  enough  to  keep  the  family  aJire; 
if  he  falls  sick,  the  allowance  is  increased ;  if  his  children 
die,  or  become  useful,  it  is  diminished  :  one  has  a  Hub 

close 
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close  worth  40s.  a  year;  his  stipend  will  be  less  than  his 
neighbour's,  who  has  but  2s.  a  year.;  and  he  again  will 
be  less  considered  than  another  who  has  nothing.  This 
is  the  true  reason  why  the  rate  is  directed  to  be  made 
weekly,  or  otherwise,  because  the  state  of  the  poor  is 
always  fluctuating. 

An  estate  or  legacy  is  given  to  the  poor ;  if  in  thi*  case 
the  rate  must  continue  the  same  without  any  regard  to 
the  benefaction,  you  call  upon  the  parish  for  a  super- 
fluity :  for  as  far  as  the  rate  added  to  the  charity  will  ex* 
ceed  the  sum  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  the  parish 
is  taxed,  just  so  far  beyond  the  sum  necessary  for  their 
relief;  and  so  contrary  to  the  act  of  parliament ;  for  re- 
lief and  subsistence  are  synonimous  terms. 

This  duty  upon  the  parish  is  so  connected  with  the 
necessity  of  the  pauper,  that  if  a  testator  bequeathing  a 
legacy  to  the  poor  should  sa/,  "  I  mean  that  the  poor 
*'  shall  enjoy  the  same  parish  allowance,  over  and  above  . 
€€  my  legacy,"  the  clause  would  be  feio  dc  se  and  void  $ 
unless  it  can  be  maintained  that  he  who  has  something 
is  as  poor  as  when  he  hath  nothing.  For  if  he  is  richer, 
he  wants  less  relief;  and  if  less  relief,  a  lower  rate  will 
do  ;  so  that  if  the  legacy  takes  place,  the  parish  must  of 
necessity  be  eased. 

;  I  have  been  arguing  upon  an  allowance  of  money  :— 
Supposes  testator  bequeathes  a  legacy  to  clothe  the  poor, 
or  a  house  to  receive  them,  or  a  sum  to  prentice  out 
children — must  the  parish  clothe,  lodge,  and  bind  out 
as  they  did  before  ?  Or  must  they  add  the  value  of  the 
clothing,  house,  &c.  to  the  former  allowance,  and  so 
give  the  poor  a  superfluity  above  their  necessary  sub- 
sistence ?  I  think  that  cannot  be  contended ;  and  yet  a 
gift  of  a  house,  or  clothing,  is  as  much  a  bounty  to  this 
purpose  as  a  gift  of  money. 

If 
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Tf  I  suppose  in  arguing,  which  I  have  a  right  to  do, 
that  the  chant)-  is  amply  "sufficient  to  maintain  alt  the 
poor,  Gould,  J.  does  not  own,  n»r  does  be  choose  to 
deny,  that  the  parish,  in  this  case,  must  be  eased;  but 
if  it  is  only  a  trifle,  it  is  a  bounty.  According  to  what  I 
have  said,  let  it  be  ever  so  small,  it  must  operate  prn  tanb* 

Nor  can  there  be  any  difference  between  a  devise  to 
trustees,  and  a  devise  to  overseers :  the  trust  is  the  same 
in  both,  and  the  objects  the  same;  and  the  parish  offi- 
cers are  but  trustees t  as  the  trustees  in  the  application 
of  the  charity  are  parish  officers,  the  hands  through 
which  the  charity  passethj  are,  in  both  cases,  mere  in- 
struments. 

As  often  as  this  question  has  come  before  the  court, 
in  the  cases  of  penalties  given  by  parliament  to  the  ptf 
of  the  parish,  the  court  has  constantly  held,    that  the 
rate  would  be  reduced  by  those  sums,  and  every  parish* 
loner  eased  pro  tatito :  yet  those  are  gifts,  why  not  boun- 
ties, in  many  cases  more  inconsiderable  than  the  pee* 
sent ;  upon  the  whole  this  idea  of  a  bounty  fa  nouvdfe 
at  the  bench. 

lP.Wms.600.  .  4 

Atty  -g«n.  v.         Chanty  was  given  by  will  to  clothe  six  poor  persons 
Rc^u^Tv^y    of  Enfield,  in  Middlesex : 

«,  ,h?J?!Z"    ..       Lord- chancellor  Macclesfield  would  not  suffer  any  of 
Sec4T.Rcp.17.  J 

the  inhabitants  of  that  parish  to  be  witnesses,  because 
they  were  interested  as  being  eased  in  the  poor's  rate; 
and  though  it  was  urged,  that  they  might  be  lodgexs 
there,  or  persons  not  contributing  to  the  rate,  and  that 
it  was  incumbent  on  those  who  took  the  exception  to 
make  out  the  contrary ;  yet  the  court  said,  the  witness 
being  described  to  be  "  of  the  parish  of  Enfield,  yeo- 
"  man,"  must  be-  intended  an  house-keeper,  and  one 
liable  to  pay  paristwates,  unless  the  contrary  be  made 
appear. 

Bat 
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But  his  lordship  went  further  into  the  subject  than  if 
reported  in  I  P.  W.  and  argued  as  follows : 

What  can  be  said  on  the  last  use  of  this  will,  to  bind 
out  poor  children  apprentices?  Here  the  parish  must 
be  eased,  unless  they  will  choose  to  pay  the  master 
double  the  value.  To  proceed  to  the  remaining  difficulties: 
The  interest  is  nothing  claimed  under  the  will;  it 
is  nothing  in  present,  it  is  contingent  in  future ;  it  is 
minute* 

To  the  first ;  it  is  not  given  to  the  parishioners,  but  il ' 
is  an  interest  derived  to  the  parishioner,  in  consequence 
of  the  will  ;  the  common  ^ase  of  penalties  given  to  the 
poor;  he  gains  if  the  will  is  established  ;  he  loses,  if  it  is 
set  aside. 

To  the  next,  it  is  no  casement,  in  presently  I  admit ; 
but  in  respect  of  future  easement,  it  is  even  now  a  pre- 
sent, and  a  lasting  benefit;  and  in  truth,  which  will 
answer  the  next  objection  at  the  same  time,  all  future 
interests,  wh*re  certain  or  contingent,  whether  now  or 
hereafter  to  be  enjoyed,  are  present  benefits,  have  a  price, 
and  arc  saleable. 

The  court  of  Chancery,  therefore,  have  very  sensibly 
pronounced  possibilities,  to  be  vested  interests,  and  made 
them  transmissible ;  a  fee  expectant  upon  a  thousand 
years*  term  has  been  sold  for  money :  let  me  put  the 
case  of  an  executory  devise  of  an  estate  of  10,0001.  a 
year,  and  the  life  before  in  a  deep  consumption ;  I  am 
entitled  to  put  the  strongest  case  I  please ;  could  this 
devisee  be  a  competent  witness  to  prove  the  will  ?  The 
answer  must  be,  he  could  not;  tell  me  then,  what 
chances  are  valuable,  and  what  not ;  till  this  line  is 
drawn,  I  must  insist,  that  all  chances  are  valuable. 
Ifence  if  it  should  be  said,  that  perhaps  the  parish 

may 
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may  have  no  poor;  I  admit  the  supposition  to  be  possible, 
and  barely  so ;  but  if  it  be  only  as  possible  that  they  may 
be  burdened  with  poor,  every  estate  that  is  discharged 
from  this  possible  burden,  is  in  that  respect  bettered,  and 
must  remain  so,  as  long  as  the  statute  of  43  Eliz.  stands 
unrepealed. 

As  to  the  objection,  that  the  interest  is  too  minute ; 
and  that  a  small  interest,  as  in  TownsemFs  case,  ought 
not  to  disqualify  witnesses  : — I  do  conceive  that  however 
that  point  may  have  been  litigated  formerly,  yet  that 
now  the  law  is  clearlv  settled,  and  the  witness  must  be 
rejected  if  he  has  any  interest,  be  it  ever  so  small. 

The  point  was  disputed  for  above  20  years,  in  the  cue 
of  toll,  or  custom,  claimed  by  the  city  of  London  upoo 
importation,-  called  by  the  name  of  Water  Bailage, 

The  question  was,  whether  freemen  might*  be  wit- 
nesses ?  Nothing  can  be  more  minute  than  such  as 
interest ;  and  yet  after  many  opinions,  pro  and  com,  it 
was  finally  settled  that  they  were  not  witnesses.  Any 
person  who  has  a  desire  to  trace  the  history  of  tbb 
question,  may  find  it  in  2  Keb.  29*.  3  Keb.  8  Len. 
23 1 .  2  Show,  47,  146.  1  Vent.  351.  Vera.  254, 318. 
11  Mod.  225.  1  Vern.  254.— Stat.  1  Ann,  c.  10.  u 
material  for  this  purpose ;  for  that  act  lets  in  the  evi- 
dence of  the  inhabitants  of  counties,  Sec.  in  all  inform- 
ations and  indictments  for  not  repairing  highways  and 
bridges.  So  again,  the  parishioner  is  admitted  for  suits 
to  recover  money  misspent  by  parish  officers.  Wbicb 
shew,  that  the  rule  to  reject  witnesses  for  minute  interest* 
could  not  be  broken  in  upon  by  less  authority  than  as 
act  of  parliament, 
viner.ctn.        ^o  inhabitant  receiving  alms  is  no  witness. 

True  it  is  that  the  interest  of  the  witnesses  in  some 

case 
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cases  is  drawn  so  fine,  thai  it  is  scarce  perceptible,  and 
yet  that  glimmering,  that  scintilla,  shall  be  as  powerful  . 
to  exclude  the  witness,  as  the  most  substantial  profit ; 
and  I  have  always  understood  that  case  to  be  good  law, 
where  the  court  set  aside  the  witness,  because  he  thought 
himself  bound  in  honour  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  suit. 

The  true  ground  whereof  is'  this,  which  is  fit  to  be 
attended  to  in  every  part  of  this  branch  of  the  argument, 
that  as  no  positive  law  is  able  to  define  that  quantity  of 
interest,  which  shall  have  no  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  it  is  better  to  have  the  rule  inflexible,  than  per* 
mit  it  to  be  bent  by  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 

The  discretion  of  the  judge  is  the  law  of  tyrants ;  it  is 
always  unk  nown  $  it  .is  different  in  different  men  $  it  is 
casual,  and  depends  upon  constitution,  temper,  and 
passion-;  in  the  best,  it  is  oftentimes  caprice ;  in  the 
worst,  it  is  every  vice,  folly,  and  passion  to  \yhich  humarj  . 
nature  is  liable ! 

As  to  the  point,  how  far  this  interest  is  releasable ; 
It  is  neither  so  within  the  intention  of  the  act,  nor  in, 
its  own  nature. 

1.  Interest  releasable  must  be  something  out  of  the 
testator's  estate ;  which  this  is  not. 

2.  It  must  be  givei>  to  the  witness  by  the  testator  j 
which  this  is  not, 

Therefore  is  not   the  subject   which   meddles  with 
bequests  made  by  testator  of  bis  own  estate  to  his  owji  . 
legatees. 

Lastly,  not  a  releasable  thing  in  its  own  nature ;  It  is, 
an  easement,  an  onus  extinguished. 

If  it  is  to  e*ist,  it  must  be  revived  :  the  release  will  do 
that  •,  nothing  but  rights  can  be  released. 

How  shall  this  be  drawn,  and  who  shall  be  the  re* 
lessee  ?  Devisee,  or  heir-at-law,  or  parish  officers  ?  Does 
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it  pass  any  thing?  No:  does  it  operate  aoy  drag?  No: 
absurdity! 

If  it  be  said,  it  may  be  renounced,  and  that  is  the 
same  thing j  I  answer,  the  act  has  used  the  word  uUas*. 
And  yet  I  do  not  well  see,  how  a  man  can  renounce  the 
discharge  of  a  burden ;  if  he  who  is  intitkd  to  the  profit 
of  it  will  not  claim  it,  or  enjoy  it.  I  see  no  other  way 
of  restoring  such  a  tax  to  the  parish,  but  by  a  new  gnnt. 

The  case  was  sent  to  the  master,  to  inquire  whether 
the  lands  were  liable  to  the  charity. 

It  is  the  practice  in  all  causes,  where  a  corporation  is 
a  party,  to  disfranchise  a  free  member  before  he  can  be 
admitted  to  give  evidence :«— But  as  the  governor  of  s 
charity  comes  in  by  virtue  of  his  donation,  or  as 
tor  to  some  donor  deceased,  and  will  be  deemed  as 
interested  for  the  good  of  his  charity,  as  a  free  brother 
can  be  for  his  own  company  or  city ;  and  as  he  can 
never  he  divested  therefrom,  but  by  his  receiving  buck 
his  donation,  which  all  the  governors  together  have  not 
power  to  order,  for  they  are  accountable  to  the  public, 
and  cannot  as  was  said  before  make  themselves  founders; 
there  is  no  method  of  rendering  a  governor's  evidence  m 
behalf  of  his  own  charity  admissible,  if  excepted  to. 

I  mean  this  as  a  mere  caution,  for  the  members  of  a 
charity  are  in  general  its  benefactors,  4nd  reap  no  benefit 
to  themselves ;  they  are  therefore  disinterested  in  sup- 
porting it,  unless  any  circumstances  can  shew  then  to 
be  interested  by  receiving  any  part  of  its  emoluments  to 
their  own  use,  as  the  fellows  of  a  college,  who  divide  its 
surplus  revenue ;  any  such  persons,  in  attesting  wills 
containing  donations  to  their  charity,  if  such  donation 
should  afterwards  come  into  litigation,  could  not  strictly 
be  competent  evidence  to  prove  the  will  in  favour  of  the 
charity. 

The 
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.  The  stated  of  faud*  having  directed  that  all  deVia^^^3-^^ 
and  bequests  of  lands,  acid  teaemeoU  deviseable  shall  be; 
19  writing,  signed  by  the  party*  or  by  some  other  per- 
son in  bis  presence,  and  by  bis  express  direction,  and. 
shall  be  attested  and.  subscribed  in  bis  presence,  by  tbr^t; 
or  four  credible  witnesses,  or  else  *hall  be  utterly  void. 
Considerable  doubts  arose  who  were  10  be  deemed,  legal 
witnesses  within  the  meaning  of  that  act ;  and  therefore 
a.  declaratory  statute  passed  for  that  purpose  in  1752, 
which  makes'  void  any  benefkial  devise,  legapy,  estate,  *5G.s.o.*. 
interest,  gift,  or  appointment  of,  or  affecting  real  and 
personal  estate  (otner  than  charges  on  lands  for  payment 
of  debts)  to  any  attesting  witness,  so  far  only  as  concern* 
himself  or  any  person  claiming  under  him;,  to  that 
such  witness  may.  be  admitted  *4  evidence  to  prove  the 
w  UK— Sec.  1. 

The.  word  beneficial  is  clearly  intended  to  define  th* 
future  of  tf>e  devise  or  bequest  to  be  for  his  own  benefit  > 
and  if  U  he  not  so,  I  should  conceive  him  to  be  good 
evidence.  But  a  creditor  attesting,  whose  debt  the  testator 
has  charged  on  his,  land**  may  be  admitted  as  evidence—* 
fiec.  2. ;  as  ajso  those  who  shall  have  received  or  refused 
their  legacy,— -Sec.  3. 

No  stwh  legatee,  or  who  shall  have  refused  to  receive 
his  legacy  on  tender  made,  and  shall  have  been  examined  * 

m  a  witness,  concerning  the  execution  of  such  will  or 
codicil,  shall  afterwards  demand  or  take  possession  of,  or 
receive  any  profits,  or  benefit,  from  the  estate,  fee,  de- 
vised ;  or  demand,  receive,  or  accept  front  any  persona 
whatsoever,  any  such  legacy  or  bequest,  or  any  satisfac- 
tion or  compensation  {of  the  same,  in  any  manner,  or 
under  any  colour  or  pretence  whatsoever.— Sec  7. 

By  the  language  of  this  act  it  will  appear,,  that 
although  the  statu*  of  frauds  waa  in  this  respect  eon- 

2 1,2  fined 
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fined  to  real  estates,  which  according  to  the  last  statute 
of  mortmain  cannot  be  devised  for  charitable  purposes, 
yet  the  provisions  here  made  relative  to  witnesses,  are 
extended  to  bequests  of  personal  estate,  and  are  there* 
.  fore  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  are  concern- 
ed in  maintaining  them. 

The  credit  of  every  such  attesting  witness,  and  all 
circumstances  relative  thereto,  are  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration and  determination  of  the  court  and  jury  before 
whom,  or  of  the  court  of  equity  wherein  he  may  be 
examined,  or  his  testimony  made  use  of,  in  such  manner 
as  the  credit  of  witnesses  in  all  other  cases  ought  to  be 
considered  of  and  cjetermjned.— Sec.  6. 

These  provisions  are  extended  to  the  British  colonies, 
where  the  statute  of  frauds  is  received.-r-Sec.  10. 
teC  *.  c.s.         The  statute  of  frauds  also  enacts,  that  no  nuncupa- 
*  '*  Jive  will  shall  be  good,  where  the  estate  thereby  be- 

queathed shall  exceed  the  value  of  30l.  that  is  not  proved 
by  the  oaths  of  three  witnesses  #  least,  who  were  pre- 
sent at  the  making  thereof;  nor  unless  it  be  proved  that 
the  testator  did  then  bid  the  persons  present,  or  some  of 
them,  bear  witness  that  such  was  his  will,  or  to  that 
effect ;  nor  unless  such  will  were  made  in  bis  last  sick- 
ness, and  in  the  house  of  his  habitation  or  dwelling,  of 
where  he  had  been  resident  ten  days  or  more  next  before 
the  making  such  will,  except  where  he  was  surprised 
'  or  taken  sick,  being  from  his  own  home,  and  died  be? 
fore  he  returned  to  his  dwelling.  And  after  six  months 
passed  after  the  speaking  of  the  pretended  testamentary 
words,  no  testimony  can  be  received  to  prove  any  will 
nuncupative,  except  the  testimony,  or  the  'substance 
thereof  were  committed  to  writing  within  six  days  after 
pjaking  the  will.— Sec.  8ti. 

No  will  in  writing  of  personal  estate  is  repealed,  nor 

any 
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•  any  devise  dr  bequest  therein  altered  of  changed  by  atiy 
Words,  or  will  by  word  of  mouth  only*  except  it  be  in 
the  life-tithe  of  the  testator  committed  to  writing*  and 
sifter  the  writing  thereof  read  to  him,  and  allowed  by 
him,  and  proved  to  be  so  done  by  three  witnesses  at 
least. — Sec.  22.  R*ym  **** 

Soldiers'  and  mariners'  wills  excepted  during  actual 
Service. — See.  23. 

And  all  such  witnessed  as  Ate  and  ought  to  be  allowed  4  Ann,  d.  id. 
to  be  good  witnesses  upon  any  trial  at  law,  by  the  laws     170*. 
aftd  customs  of  the  realiri;  are  good  witnesses  to  prove 
aiiy  nuncupative  will,  or  any  thing  relating  thereto. 

ft  would  be  deemed  unnecessarily  extending  this  work 
to  review  the  cases  which  have  occurred  relative  to  the 
attestation  of  wills j  the  practice  of  which  is  now  suffix 
cieritly  settled  and  understood}  it  may*  However,  b«i  s«^u"e*»  *• 
hot  unappropriated  td  add*  that  although  the  common 
way  is  to  call  but  one  witness  to  prove  a  will,  yet 
that  is  only  where  there  is  no  objection  made  by  the 
heir;  for  h£  is  entitled  to  have  them  all  examined— but 
then  he  must  produce  thehi,  for  the  devisee  need  pro* 
duce  only  one,  if  that  one  prove  all  the  requisites;  and 
though  they  should  all  swear  that  the  will  was  not  duly 
executed*  yet  the  devisee  would  be  permitted  to  go  into 
circumstances  td  prove  the  due  execution,  as  in  Austin 
v.  Willis,  cited  by  Lord  Harduticte  in  Blacket  v.  Wid- 

drington.—\  1  G;  2.  gtr.  1004  iod<fc 

I  cite  this  from  the  high  authority  of  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  BulUri  as  a  matter  of  considerable  moment  in 
cases  of  charity,  where  the  heir-at-law  or  next  of  kin  are 
generally  parties  to  suits  instituted  in  order  to  establish 
or  oppose  devises  td  charitable  tisesi 

A  will  not  attested  by  any  witnesses  does  hot  operate  Atty.  V.  feting 
as  an  appointment  for  a  charity,  by  43  Eliz.  c.  4.  fac  ch.'t?«i 

U3  It 
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Ante.  100.  It  Was  settled  iti  Adlimtan  v.  Cam,  that  the  sane 

3  Atk*  131* 

ceremonies  are  required  by  the  statute  of  frauds  to  dis- 
pose of  a  trust  or  tquitabie  interest  in  freehold  lands,  is 
df  a  iegal  estate  in  such  lauds ;  nor  can  a  testator  ivroke 
*  tettt  any  more  than  be  can  Revise  it,  without  those 
ceremonies.  And  every  will  to  pass  lands  by  Virtue  of  a 
*  Vet.  76.        -porter,  must  be  executed  according  to  that  statute. 

But  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  under  that  tfaMe, 

tttarson  v.At-  tfaat-the  testator  should  sign  his  name  in  thte  presence  of 

s  Ve8*45«.      *he  Wltrte8se%  though  it  is  actually  dotie  so,  and  is  «• 

Ante.  180.       tainly  far  preferable  to  'be  done 'so;  Acknowledging  his 

hand  to  them  is  sufficient,  though  at  different  time*. 

Although  a  testator  may  have  charged  his  rod  estale 
With  debts  in  aid  of  the  personal,  yet  the  personal  wr 

Cv«V"u^?T5-  **  6ivcn>  elietnPt  ff°m  1fbc  *bls»    ty  **  ««to<J 
Ante.  asi.       codicil* 

Atty.  t.  Wtrd.      'fyhcre  the  real  estate  'Was  well  charged  in  Bid  of  the 

a  Vei.  jun.s»7.  ^^q^j  wjth  legacies,  eVWi 'if  the  charge  w*s<itotgetteitl, 
so  as  to  include  future  legacies,  a  legacy  may  be  i&roked 
and 'given  to  another  by  an  atf  attested 'codicil. 

Beaucbtmp  v.  The  provisions  of  the  statute  of  'frauds  are  of  such 
wicke,i8oo.  importance,   that  t-ofd  Eldth  MMto  tf  opinion  that  it 

»Ves.jan.28a.W0ljkj  be  expedient  to  tipply  *thetn  tt>  wills  of  'personal 
estate — iu  which  charity  oases  are  mote  Especially  in- 
volved. 


CHir. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

IP  CHARITABLE  LOANS   AT   INTEREST;   AND  OF 
INTEREST  WHEN  CHARGEABLE. 


SECT.  I. 

Of  Loans  at  Interest. 

P&fpekborf  deems  it  unbecoming  to  accept  in-  Puff,  dc  Jure 
terest  for  a  small  *um  from  those  to  whom  it  is  in  a    Kb.  i?  cap.  7. 
manner  charity  to  relieve.;  and  he  adds,  that  the  Greeks    ■••  1# 
took  an  excellent  method  to  support  their  friends  in 
distress;  for  several  entered  into  a  society,  and  had  a 
common  chest,  to  which  each  contributed  a  certain  sum 
CTery  month ;  and  out  of  this  they  lent  money  without 
interest  to,  any  of  the  society  that  should  happen  to  be 
^reduced  to  necessity ;  upon  condition  to  refund  it,  if,his 
circumstances  should  «ver  amend:    this  contribution 
money  was  called  ifawtSK 

Subsequent  times  looked  with  less  jealousy  upon  usury  It>id.§.  1*. 
At  Rome,  where  public  morals  were  superior  to  those  in  j£.  ,73. 
Greece.    Simple  interest  was  there  exacted  monthly,  in  Ari>»rt*«M*«* 

r  J  *  coins,  c.  22. 

order  that  its  effect  might  be  augmented ;  and  this  was  . .    .       % 
settled  anno  356,  ante  J.  C.  at  one  per  cent,  per  month;  1  Hookc,  soa. 
but  in  ten  years  afterwards  it  was  reduced  to  one- half  per 
cent,  allowing  the  debtor,  upon  payment  of  one-fourth 
of  the  debt,  three  years  to  discharge  the  remainder  by 
annual  and  equal  payments. 

Abstracted  from  our  modern  regulations  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  interest,  this  plan  must  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  assistance  and  encouragement  of  young  tradesmen 
ahd  others  5  and  in  consequence  of  its  utility,  in  a  mo- 
derate degree,  the  popes  themselves  permitted  it,  under 

8  L  4  the 
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the  specious  title  of  monies  putatis;  the  rales  of  which 
were,  that  three  scutati*  were  lent  to  any  poor  man, 
without  pledge  or  interest ;  but  for  larger  sums,  pledges 
were  taken,  and  a  small  payment  made  every  month ; 
where  the  pledge  was  not  redeemed  within  the  year,  it 
was  subject  to  sale,  and  so  much  of  the  proceeds  as  ex- 
ceeded the  debt  was  restored  to  the  owner.  Alexander 
Severus  not  only  lent  mon^y,  according  to  Lamprufius, 
publicly  at  4  percent,  but  also  advanced  it  to  many  poor 
people,  without  interest,  to  enable  them  to  improve  their 
lands,  waiting  for  the  repayment  out  of  the  produce.  A 
similar  practice  prevailed  in  Lombardy,  except  that 
i  Sp.  Law*,  b.  nothing  was  advanced  without  a  pledge. 

o.  <j<j)e  ut jjjjy  0f  mcfr  a  mca8urc  |3  obvious.     "  Specif, 

'  (says  Montesquieu))  is  the  sign  of  value ;  he  who  basso* 
casion  for  this  sign  ought  to  pay  for  the  use  of  it,  aswA 
as  for  every  thing  else  he  has  occasion  for ;  all  the  dif- 


•  The  Latin  golden  sevtotus,  the  Italian  jetufe,  and  *be 

.  alt  agree  in  the  tame  derivation  from  the  scutum  or  shield  ori| 

pressed  on  the  French  crowns  of  the  middle  ages.    Its  Taloe  varied  under. 

almost  every  reign  of  the  sovereigns  of  France  and  Germany ;  bnt  if  Gro- 

novius  may  be  relied  on,  the  scutatns  was  equal  to  three  sestertii  and  one 

.  as.    A  sestertius  was  equal  to  twelve  farthings,  or  three-pence  of  our 

" mS  vet  inonev>  *  which  ifoncalbe  added'  Jt  wiU  P^ace  one  hundred  pence. 
lib.  3.119,"  A  scutatus,  therefore,  was  equal  to  eight  shillings  and  four-pence  English  ; 
17*.  go  that  a  loan  of  three  scutati  was  equal  to  twenty-five  shillings,  a  proper 

l*  Gibbon,  si 2.  sum  to  be  lent  without  pledge  or  interest. 

a  Muratori,  460.  Thc  fim  CmMn  had  been  invested  with  the  exclusiv*  coinage  of  gold 
and  stiver,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  abandoned  to  the  senate  that  of  the 
baser  metals  of  bronze  or  copper.  The  successors  of  Diodcsian  aawimed 
the  sole  direction  of  the  mint;  and  after  a  lapse  of  boo  years,  the  senate 
asserted  this  lucrative  privilege,  which  the  popes  had  tacitly  renounced 
from  Paschal  U.  to  the  establishment  of  their  residence  beyond  the  Alps, 
where  it  was  resumed  in  the  court  of  Avignon  by  Benedict  XI.  Susae  of 
i  these  coins  are  shewn  In  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  bearing  the  name  and 
arms  of  the  family  impressed  on  a  shield  ;  from  whence  I  conceive  they 
took  their  name,  and  probably  bore  an  indefinite  value  according  to  their 
size  and  workmanship* 

ference 
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fcrencc  is,  that  other  things   may  be  either  hired  or 
bought,  whilst  money,  which  is  the  price  of  things,  can 
only  be  hired   and   not  bought ;"  and  however  useful  it 
may  be  to  men  engaged   in  trade,  it  is  peculiarly  so  at 
small  interest,  to  enable  poor  persons  to  raise  and  esta- 
blish themselves  above  their  level  of  poverty,  and  to  give 
them  an  energy  to  pursue  some  industrious  manufacture 
or  calling  for  their  own  account.    Many  a  young  trades- 
man, at  his  first  setting  up  in  business,  and  many  a  re- 
spectable manufacturer,  who,  for  want  of  such  assistance, 
is  incapable  of  emerging  from  depression,  might  be  thus 
fixed  on  a  firm  foundation  for  success,  which  would  pro- 
bably, if  attended  with  prudent  management,  secure  a 
permanent  prosperity  for  himself  and  his  family.     From 
such  a  source  the  wealth  of  nations  may  be  readily  com- 
puted, for  it  tends  to  prevent  the  depression  of  the  mijor 
part  of  the  people  ;  and  the  natural  effort  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  amend  his  condition,  will,  if  unrestrained,  re- 
sult in  general  prosperity.    Societies  of  this  kind,  by 
making  small  advances  at  a  time,  and  increasing  them  s  Smith,  w. 
after  the  repayment  of  every  loan,  upon  a  renewed  appli-       a'  *l9m 
cation,  and  taking  sufficient  securities  to  prevent  the  im- 
position of  designing  persons,  whetRer  managers  or  bor- 
rowers of  the  funds,  would  be  productive  of  unspeakable 
benefit  at  this  juncture. 

If  trustees  grossly  misapply  the  charity-funds,  and  are  7  Br  p  c.ms. 
unable  to  replace  them,  the  court  will  dispossess  them  of  Coventry  Y.Atty. 
their  trust,  and  order  them  to  convey  the  estates  or  pro- 
perty to  other  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  charitable 
wse9  in  question. 

In  the  year  1 730,  a  "  charitable  corporation  for  the  relief 
of  the  industrious  poor,  by  assisting  them  with  small  sums 
upon  pledges  at  legal  interest,"  very  similar  to  the  monies 
futatis  already  mentioned, was  established;  but  the  whole 

plan 


t* 
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/plan  was  Converted  only  to  an  iniquitous  method  of 
enriching  particular  persons  who  had  secured  the  mmap 
ment  of  k  in  their  own  hands,  to  the  rain  of  such  num- 
ber*, that  it  became  a  parliamentary  concern  to  obtain 

s  G.  *.  c  a.      relief  for  thc  unfortunate  sufferers.    Three  of  the  ma- 

173*-  .  ,    .  . 

i  Eden,  9oo.     nag«*  were  expelled  and  brought  to  account  with  their 

ppK'ccar*  creditors :  the  banker  and  agent  of  the  corporation  ab- 
sconded from  the  kingdom,  charged  with  a  considerate 
xlebt  to  the  company,  and  with  having  been  concerned 
m  many  fraudulent  and  indirect  practice*,  and  was  de- 
clared a  bankrupt.  The  warehouse-keeper  of  the 
-pany  also  absconded,  and  carried  with  him  the 
iand  papers,  being  considerably  indebted  to  the  corpois- 
'tion,  and  having  likewise  been  guilty  of  similar  eoadMt; 
«a  time  was  Hmitted  for  their  surrender,  during  stick 
they  were  protected  from  arrests,  after  which  they 
•declared  guilty  of  felony,  ike. 

5  G.  2.  c.  si.        Commissioners,  were  appointed  1o  state  and 

the  claims  of  the  creditors  of  the  corporation,  and  of  all 
persons  claiming  any  interest  in  its  funds,  to  appototsn 
assignee  to  those  bankruptcies,  and  to  give  power  1o 
-their  commissioners  to  proceed  and  apply  their  effects,  is 
-**  short  a  manner,  and  with  as  little  expence  as  potsiUi 
Their  authority  continued  six  months;  all  claims  not 
entered  within  that  time  were  declared  void ;  effects  tote 
delivered  to  new  assignees,  and  the  surplus  of  the 
ive  estates  to  go  to  the  corporation  ;  and  the 
-sioners  to  deliver  accounts  to  parliament. 

6  ®;£c-  w-        ^ne  whole  sum  for  which  the  corporation 

able  amounted  to  487,8QAl.  14s.  10fd.  and  there 

*cd  no  mere  in  money  or  effects  than«4,I£0l.  18s.  Ijd.  so 

'that  the  net  loss  was  458,7451.    Is.  3$d.  except 

'might  be  recovered  from  persons  indebted  to  the  coi 

tion,  of  which  no  estimate  was  then  made  5  it  was  de- 

chits 
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clareti  by  parliament  to  be  a. reasonable  act  of  charity  to 
give  relief  and  s&isftrctton  to  audi  of  the  sufferers  as 
should  appear,  upon  examination,  to  be  objects  of  com- 
passion. Commissioners  were  therefore  appointed  for 
twelve  months,  500,0001.  was  ordered  to  be  raised  by  lot* 
Wry,  at  W.  lper  ticket,  4-5ths  of  which  sum  was  to  i>e 
repaid,  and  l-5th  reserved  for  their  relief,  &c. 5  and 
'five  masters  in  chancery  were  appointed  to  hear  and  de- 
termine the  claims.  The  committee  of  the  corporation 
were  excepted  from  relief  except  three  members*  These 
claims  amounted  to  160,9501.  IBs.  lOfd.  The  900,0001. 
was  contributed  upon  the  credit  of  the  act,  and  paid  into 
the  bank ;  and  after  deducting  4-5ths  for  the  fortunate 
tickets,  and  also  all  expences,  there  remained  79,1201. 
'4*.  5d.  to  be  divided  among  the  sufferers.  These  pay- 
ments and  regulations  were  authorised  by  a  fresh  act.        '  <J".,f'1c' u' 

In  the  following  year,  1 734,  the  fortunate  tickets,  not 
then  claimed,  amounted  to  27201. 

A  small  sum  was  Saved  and  invested  in  the  funds,  which 
iias  considerably  accumulated  under  the  direction  of  a  few 
remaining' members  and  their  present  representatives. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  melancholy .  history  of 
human  depravity  affords  but  a  slender  encouragement  to 
the  revival  of  such  a  plan  in  this  country ;  but  the  senti- 
ments heretofore  expressed  in  favour  of  charitable  loans  at 
interest  are  not  thereby  diminished,  for  the  principle  is 
not  to  be  rejected  because  the  institution  happened  to  fell 
into  corrupt  hands ;  and  probably  the  subsequent  increase 
of  vigilance,  arising  from  the  increasing  pressure  for 
money,  and  from  a  more  enlarged  and  extensive  know* 
ledge  of  business  of  all  kinds,  might  obviate  the  proba- 
bility of  a  similar  record  of  iniquity.  But  it  is  fair  to 
suggest  that  every  liberal  mind  may  form  his  own  society, 
and  grant  encouragement  to  his  own  object:  of  this  I 

tcave  known  several  instances ;  where  a  few  pounds  lent 
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in  season,  at  a  «mall  interest,  hate  been  productive  of  ill 
the  good  that  may  be  devised  ;  the  payment  of  intern* 
affords  a  stimulus  to  industry  and  attention  to  business, 
in  order  to  discharge  the  obligation  ;  and  it  is  at  all  times 
in  the  option  of  (he  lender  to  returri  the  interest:  this  is 
one  among  the  manifold  ways  in  which  the  opulent  sod 
humane  carry  on  the  work  of  their  own  prosperity  in  this 
splendid  and  prosperous  capital,,  where,  if  much  is  pin- ' 
cd,  much  is  liberally  given  ! 
D**t,ui.  it  wAft  formerly  held  Unsafe  to  bequeath  taohey  toie 

put  out  at  interest,  and  the  interest  to  be  given  to  tk 
poor ;  for  this  was  not  deetned  a  charitable  use,  becittc 
it  depended  on  usury,  which  is  unlawful.    But  at  pit* 
sent,  there  being  no  restraint  in  the  late  act,  to  render* 
'     bequest  void,  that  directs  a  sum  to  be  laid  Out  ioist 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity,  it  seems  that  thefatf 
*  Vcs<  i47.      principle  is  altered  ;  for  this*  though  a  security  for  mooty 
yet  is  not  a  real  security*  which  has  been  decided  to  coot 
within  the  meaning  add  spirit  of  the  statute ;  and  tk 
following  case  may  serve  as  a  full  explanation  of  this  role. 
^'po^oJof     Ia  thc  town  of  Stafford  various  sums  had  been  giws 
Bwmc"1  ch    to  ^C  corPorat>on  t0  De ,  len*  out  to  lnc  poorer  sort  oftbt 
33.  i74o.    .  inhabitants  at  5\.  or  101.  at  a  time  j  some  at  full  interest, 
some  at  half  interest,  and  some  without  interest.   The 
Whole  sum  lent  out  was  590l«    The  corporation  fearing 
they  might  lose  it  by  pursuiqg  this  method,  thought  pro- 
per, in  1714,  to  call  in  as  much  as  they  could,  and  tbes 
'  there  was  a  deficiency  of  140L  the  rest  continued  in  their 
hands  for  some  years*    To  make  up  the  whole  sum  » 
590l.  they  wcreadviaed  10  put  out  what  they  had  gather- 
ed in  to  good  security,  till  the  interest  should  have  sees- 
mutated  it  to  that  amount  (which  was  made  up  in  lSft 
and  then,  in  order  that  the  poor  inhabitants  should  reap 
the  benefit,  they  were  advised  to  lend  the  whole  on  goo' 
security,  and  divide  the  interest  among  the  poor  into*  ! 

bitiflt*, 
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bitants,  as  they  should  think  proper;  the}  followed  thh 
method,  and  distributed  211.  part  of  the  interest,  among 
42  of  the  poor  inhabitants,  at  10s.  per  head.  Under  a. 
commission  for  charitable  uses,  they  were  compelled  tQ 
lend  out  the  whole  "again  in  small  parts,  agreeable  to  the 
bequest,  and  the  corporation  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  torn* 
mission ;  they  took  exceptions  to  this  decree,  which  were ' 
never  argued,  they  agreeing  to  pay  the  prosecutor  out  of 
the  5901.  jn  their  hands,  901.  for  his  costs,  and  so  he 
consented  that  the  decree  should  be  reversed. 

The  present  ipformationwas  filed,  praying  for  interest 
as  long  as  the  money  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  to  have  other  trustees  appointed. 

The  following  was  the  substance  of  Lord-chancellor 
Hardwicke's  decree.  That  some  part  of  the  money  was 
to  be  lent  without  interest,  other  parts  with  half  interest, 
and  other  parts  at  full  interest.  The  first  of  these  is  a 
good  charity,  in  that  it  is  a  means  of  encouragement  tp 
set  the  poor  on  work  ;  the  second  of  these  is  good  in 
proportion  ;  bpt  how  it  is  a  charity  to  lend  money  to  the 
poor  at  full  interest,  he  could  not  find.  At  first  the  cor- 
poration complied  with  the  trusts.  And  considering  the 
money  was  to  be  lent  to  the  poor  in  such  small  sums, 
it  is  no  wonder  there  was  a  loss 5  and  if  the  whole  had  • 
been  lost  in  that  way,  the  corporation  would  not  have 
been  answerable.  As  to  the  method  they  took  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  he  did  not  know  that  a  better  method 
could  be  taken.  But  from  the  time  they  made  tip  the 
whole,  they  kept  the  money  in  their  own  hands,  and 
therefore  it  is  prayed  that  they  may  account  for  it  with 
interest ;  with  this  interest  they  ought  to  be  chargeable  :-■ 
and  there  is  no  ground  to  stop  the  interest'  at  the  time  of* 
putting  in  their  answer,  though  they  thereby  declare, 
that  they  are  willing  to  account  for  it,  a*  the  court  shall 
t-      -  ■",••'  direct, 


direct.  That  interest  now  must  be  added  to  the  priest- 
pal,,  to  increase  the  sum  that  is  to  be  lent  out  talk* 
poor  inhabitants.  The  corporation  claim  an  alkwace 
of  the  211.  distributed  at  10s.  per  head;  tbkadrkewa 
far  from  being  proper*  The  intention  of  these  charities 
was  to  assist  the  industrious  poor,  by  lending  fan 
money  to  go  on  with  their  callings.  But  the  gpk| 
them  such  small  sums  as  10s,  a  piece,  was  an  caoofr- 
ragement  to  make  them  idle;  however,  as  this  wwf 
•-  has  been  disposed  of  among  the  poor,  and  as  it  was  on); 

%  mistake  of  judgment  in  the  corporation,  they  must 
have  an  allowance  for  it  But  for  the,  future  this  mtfW 
of  putting  out  this  money  to  strangers*  upon  good  seen- 
rity,  and  distributing  the  interest  among  the  poor,  not 
not  be  continued.  The  901.  paid  to  the  prosecutor!* 
his  costs,  upon  his  consenting  that  the  decree  sbooHU 
reversed,  tnuat  not  be  allowed*   - 

This  was  a  commission  that  there  was  a  fognMi* 
for;  it  was  to  compel  the  corporation  to  lend  omtt 
money  in  small  sums  to  the  poor,  according  to  the  Auc- 
tion* of  the  charities.  The  commissioner*  decreed  tk* 
the  money  should  he  lent  out  in  that  ipanner.  TVf 
ordered  indeed  that  the  corporation  should  pay  the  enK 
of  this  commission ;  and  that  perhap*  we*  mere  tb» 
they  could  justify.  Exceptions  were  taken  to  this  dcc*% 
but  instead  of  arguing  them,  the  corporation  and  prow* 
cutor  came  to  an  agreement,  that  the  prosecute*  sbouM 
have  this  9QL  for  his  costs,  and  that  the  decree  sbonU 
he  reversed :  this  was  certainly  wrong,  both  in  the  €*• 
poration  and  the  prosecutor.  These  it  no  instanced 
costs  in  these  cases  being  directed  to  he  paid  out  ef  die 
charity-money,  unless  where  the  bill  ia  brought  te  es* 
hlish  a  charity.  He  did  not  think  the  eiacmnstaBCtf 
strong  enough  to  Uke  the  money  out  of  the  hands  oft* 

corporation* 
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corporation,  and  to  place  it  in  other  trustees ;  nor  was  he 
inclined  to  take  the  money  into  the  court.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances are  strong  enough,  to  direct  that  the  corpo- 
ration shall  pay  the  costs  of  this  suit.  The  information 
was  made  necessary  by  what  they  did.  The  disposal  of 
the  901.  was  a  gross  misbehaviour ;  nor  have  they  lent 
any  part  of  the  5ool.  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  cha- 
rity was  given  ever  since  the  year  1725.  And  decreed 
accordingly. 

SECT.  II. 
Of  Interest  when  chargeable* 

If  it  is  quite  uncertain  from  the  words  of  a  will,  whe-  2Atk.  328. 
ther  the  tedtator  intended  that  the  capital  or  the  interest, 
or  produce  of  it,  should  pass $  the  court  will  not  confine 
it  to  the  interest,  or  produce. 

If  the  executors  of  a  charitable  bequest  jointly  concern  rwv-,  » 
themselves  in  the  estate,  and  one  of  them  misemploys 
{be  bequest,  and  dies ;  the  survivor  is  liable  for  the 
whole ;  but  if  he  did  not  act,  it  is  otherwise.  If  they  de- 
tain money  in  their  hands,  bequeathed  to  charitable  uses, 
they  are  liable  to  damages,  which  will  be  the  interest  due 
for  the  time;  this  is  now  fixed  by  the  court  at  41.  per 
cent. 

And  it  hat  been  held  that  such  interest  commences,  i  Atk.  350. 
in  all  charity  legacies,  from  the  testator's  death :  though    "'73*,   yUf 
this  must  be  understood  where  the  testator  himself  made 

* 

no  limitation  of  time  for  payment  of  the  legacy ;  and 
whether  the  legacy  be  in  suitor  no,  still  the  same  interest 
accrues.  But  it  is  now  the  established  practice  for  in- 
terest to  be  chargeable  on  all  legacies  from  one  year  next 
after  the  testator's  death,  unless  otherwise  directed 
thereby, 

chap. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


OP  NUISANCE. 


The  establishment  of  hospitals  for  the  sick  in  different 
neighbourhoods,  and  even  the  establishment  of  a  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  vicinity  of  any  hospital,  has  not  unfit- 
quenfly  suggested  the  question,  whether  hospitals  mm 
*  Bt.com.  ice.  nuisances  ?  Common  nuisances  are  a  species  of  offence 
|H**',P5'C'     or  of  injury  against  the  public ^  order  and   economical 
a  RoL  Abr.  as.  regimen  of  ihe  state,  being  either  the  doing  of  a  thin;  to 
the  annoyance  of  all  the  king's  subjects,  or  the  neglecting 
to  (Jo  4  thing  wfrich  thp  coipmon  good  requires.    Km- 
sance,  nocumenhtm,  or  annoyance,   signifies  any  thing 
pBJ.Com.  sis.  that  worketh  hurt,  inconvenience,  or  damage,  and  the 
common  law  gives  a  very  summary  remedy  by  abatement 
or  removal  of  it.    Common  nuisances  are  such  incon- 
venient  or  troublesome  offences,    as  annoy  the   whole 
I  Haw.  P.  C.     community  in  general,  and  not  merely  some  particular 
* BL  Cojn.  166.  person  :  and  therefore  are  indictable  only,  and  not  ac- 
tionable j  as  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  multiply  suits 
by  giving  every  man  a  separate  right  of  action,  for  what 
damnifies  him  in  connrjon  only  with  the  rest  of  his  Mr 
low-subjects. 

How  far  the  election  of  an  hospital  in  a  populous 
neighbourhood  can  be  indictable  as  a  nuisance,  is  a  quesr 
tion  easily  answered  by  the  fact  of  many  hospitals  for  the 
sick,  and  for  even  contagious  disorders,  in  the  centre  and 
jn  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  of  London,  without  any 
evil  consequences  having  been  ever  known  to  arise  from 
them  |  the  precaution  taken  in  the  management  of  them, 
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and  their  being  evefy-where  separated  from  the  immediate 
line  of  public  passage-way,  at  a  distance  too  great  for 
any  exhalations  to  be  felt*  contribute  to  reduce  the  idea 
of  a  nuisance  to  a  bate  apprehension  ;  and  to  show  how 
far  they  are  removed  from  any  of  the  definitions  above- 
mentioned  :  for  fear,  however  reasonable,  will  not  create  *  Atk.  si,?Qi, 

7*0. 
a  nuisance* 

But  this  question  was  Urged  upon  the  cotirt  jvitb  pe- 
culiar force  at  the  time  of  the  proposed  establishment  of 
an  hospital  to  relieve  one  of  the  severest  and  most  con- 
tagious of  human  afflictions  in  the  year  1752,    The  ori-        mai  ^ 

*~  Bainet  v.  Baker* 

ginal  founders  of  the  hospital  for  the  small-pox  purchased  Amb.  i58. 
the  tease  of  the  house  and  gardens,  then  to  fore  occupied  as 
a  place  of  diversion  ami  refreshment ,  and  known  by  the 
sign  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  in  Cold-bath  Fields*  They 
were  proceeding  to  convert  the  premises  to  the  purposes 
designed,  when  a  bill  of  injunction  was  filed  against 
them  to  stay  the  building  of  such  an  hospital,  it  being 
very  near  the  houses  of  several  .tenants  of  the  plain  tiff* 
The  infectiousness  of  the  distemper,  and  the  terror  it  oc- 
casioned in  the  neighbourhood,  were  insisted  on :  also 
that  the  lessee  for  years,  under  whom  the  defendants 
claim,  held  the  estate  of  the  plaintiff;  and  in  the  Tease 
wad  an  express  covenant  against  the  house  being  turned 
to  a  brewhouse,  which  would  annoy  the  neighbourhood. 
It  was  said  that  an  affidavit  was  filed,  shewing  that  several 
tenants  of  the  plaintiff  had  given  him  notice  to  quit)  but 
the  lord- chancellor  did  not  suffer  it  to  be  read,  but  took 
it  up  on  hearing  the  counsel  for  the  motion. 

2  Roll.  Abr.  139,  140  :  1  Lut.  69 ;  Haw.  P.  C.  ch.  75. 
a.  11.  were  cited :  where  it  was  held  to  be  a  common 
nuisance  to  divide  a  house  in  a  town  for  poor  people, 
which  might  increase  infection  in  time  of  plague. 

Lord  Hardwickc,  chancellor,   declined  making  any 
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order,  declaring  himself  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  charity 
likely  to  prove  of  great  advantage  to  mankind ;  and  said, 
that  such  an  hospital  should  not  be  ftr  from  town,  be- 
cause those  who  are  attacked  with  that  disorder  io  the 
natural  way  may  not  be  in  a  condition  to  be  carried  far. 
Two  things  arc  to  he  considered, 

1 .  Whether  it  is  a  nuisance  at  common  law  > 

2.  If  it  is,  whether  a  public  or  a  private  nuisance) 
As  to  the  covenant  in  the  lease,  there  is  no  foundation 

for  the  motion  on  that ;  for  it  is  not  a  general  covenant 
against  all  nuisances,  but  particularly  against  a  brew- 
house.  It  comes  to  the  general  question.  Cases  areas 
cited.  There  was  lately  an  indictment  at  the  summer 
assizes,  in  Essex,  1750,  against  Freweny  for  such  an  hos- 
pital :  the  defendant  was  acquitted.  This  cannot  be  caW 
a  private  nuisance ;  if  any,  it  is  a  public  nuisance:  the 
former  is  to  one  person  only,  as  building  against  lights; 
nuisance,  ad  vicinatum,  is  a  public  nuisance. 

Bills  of  this  sort  are  founded  on  being  nuisance  at 
common  law.  If  a  public  nuisance,  it  should  be  an  in- 
formation in  the  name  of  the  Attorney  -general,  and  then 
it  would  be  for  his  consideration  whether  he  would  fie 
such  an  information  or  not ;  and  that  was  tbe  case  for 
stopping  a  way  behind  the  Exchange  in  the  city.  Lori 
King  recommended  it  to  the  Attorney-general  to  prefer 
an  information  in  the  King's  Bench,  to  try  whether  it  was 
a  nuisance  or  not.  If  the  caaes  cited  were,  law,  query, 
how  far  they  would  extend  to  all  the  hospitals  in  this 
town  ? — Motion  rejected. 
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CHAPTER  Vft. 

i 

Of  tllB  AtfRtEllENT  flBtWBEN  THE  CORPORATION 
OP  LONDON  AND  THE  ROYAL  HOSPITAL?  CON* 
H  EC  TED    THEREWITH. 

t  have  deferred  mentioning  an  agreement  between 
the  corporation  of  London  and  the  governors  of  the  se- 
veral principal  hospitals  of  the  metropolis,  as  the  subject 
was  a  matter  of  local  jurisdiction*  and  did  not  touch  any 
of  the  subjects  which  have  occupied  the  preceding  pages 
of  this  work  \  but  as  the  legislature  have  sanctioned  that 
agreement,  and  thereby  rendered  its  covenants  as  binding 
as  any  public  law  upon  all  the  parties,  it  cannot  properly 
be  omitted. 

Various  differences  of  opinion  having  arisen  previous  94  O.  a.  c.  1^t 
to,  and  in  the  year  1782,  between  the  corporation  of 
London,  governors  of  the  royal  hospitals  of  Edward  VI. 
of  Christ,  Bridewell,  and  St.  Thomas,  and  of  the  royal 
hospitals  of  Henry  VIII.  of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital, 
and  Bethlem  hospital,  and  the  presidents,  treasurers, 
and  acting  governors  of  those  hospitals,  respecting  their 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges  in  the  government  of  them 
and  of  their  estates— several  meetings  were  held  for  the 
purpose  of  terminating  these  differences,  and  articles  of 
agreement  were  entered  into  in  pursuance  of  resolutions 
of  all  their  respective  courts :— ■* 

Reciting  that  the  ordering,  management,  and  govern* 
vernment  of  the  said  hospitals  and  their  revenues  were 
vested  in  the  corporation  by  several  charters,  dated  the 
13th  Jan.  38  Hen.  VIII.  and  26th  June,  Q  $dw.  VL  for 
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such  uses  and  trusts  as  are  therein  expressed ;  that  the 
corporation  assumed  the  management,  and  made  several 
orders  therein  ;  that  at  a  court  at  Christ's  hospital,  on 
27th  Sept.    1,557*  by  the  governors  of  all  the  hospitals, 
it  was  agreed,    that   the   hospital  of  St.    Bartholomew 
should  be  thenceforth  united  to- the  rest  and  be  made  one 
body  with  them,  and  certain  officers  were  then  appoint- 
ed for  all  the  hospitals,  and  they  continued  under  the 
same  kind  of  management,  with  a  small  increase  of  go- 
vernors, down  to  the  year  1564 ;  when,  upon  the  2 1st  of 
Sept  in   that  yea",  being  St.  Matthew's  day,  a  pre- 
sident,  treasurer,   and  other  governors  were  chosen  at 
Christ's  hospital  for  each  of  the  said  hospitals;  and  these 
elections  upon  St.  Matthew's  day  were  continued  annuaDv 
down  to  the  year   1587,  and  from   that  period  cosrts 
were  at  several  times  held  at  Christ's  hospital,  down  to 
the  year  1652,  inclusive,  for  electing  or  confirming  go- 
vernors of  the  said  hospitals,  but  not  yearly,  or  in  the 
same  regular  manner  as  thentofore.    And  courts  were 
also  held  during  that  period  at  and  for  the  said  hospitals 
for  nominating  and  electing  governors,  and  for  the  ma* 
nagement  of  the  said  hospitals ;  and  from  that  time  it 
did  not  appear  that  such  annual  elections  on  St.  Mat- 
thew's day  were  kept  up  or  observed  at  Christ's  hospital, 
for  nominating  or  electing  governors,  save  only  for  con- 
firmation of  governors  elected  at  the  said  hospitals.    But 
it  appeared  that  the  governors  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Christ, 
Bridewell,  and  Bethlem,  had  been  chosen  at  general  courts 
or  committees  held  at  the  said  hospitals  from  the  year 
I65f. 

That  it  also  appeared  by  the  ancient  records  or  entries 
that  lists  of  the  governors  chosen  for  St.  Bartholomew, 
Bridewell,  Bethlem,  and  St.  Thomas,  had  been  annually 
sent  from  those  hospitals  to  Christ's  hospital,  previous  to 

...  the 
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the  meeting  of  the  governors  on  St.  Matthew's  day,  for 
'confirmation,  and  had  been  constantly  delivered  to  the 
clerk,  and  by  him,  together  with  a  list  of  governors  of 
Christ's  hospital,  presented  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  by 
him  immediately  delivered  over  yearly  at  that  time  and 
place  to  the  town-clerk  of  the  city,  attending  his  lordship 
on  those  meetings  in  the  presence  of  the  aldermen,  or 
great  part  of  them,  without  making  any  objection  to,  or 
attempting  to  alter  the  lists  in  any  respect,  or  that  mode 
of  confirmation  \  which  practice  had  been  continued  as  to 
all  the  said  hospitals  to  that  lime,  except  that  the  presi- 
dents, treasurers,  governors,  and  officers  of  the  several 
hospitals  were  for  some  years  appointed  by  certain  com- 
missioners authorised  by  Cha.  II.  for  their  regulations. 

That  great  benefit  had  been  derived  to  these  charitable 
institutions  from  such   mode  of  managing  them,   and 
from  the  voluntary  contributions,  grants,  bequests,  and  ,. 
donations  of  the  persons  so  elected  governors. 

That  disputes  had  arisen  between  the  corporation  and 
the  persons  acting  as  governors,  respecting  their  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  in  the  managing  the  said  hospitals 
and  their  revenues,  and  that  it  would  be  for  their  mutual 
benefit  that  these  differences  should  be  amicably  termi- 
nated, and  that  the  management,  should  be  for  ever  after 
continued  in  the  corporation,  together  with  the  go- 
vernors then  acting,  or  to  be  elected  as  such  in  the  usual 
mode  of  election  of  governors  there,  and"  such  of  the 
commoners  of  the  city  as  should  be  elected,  in  the  man- 
ner after  directed,  with  such  powers  and  such  uses,  and 
under  such  restrictions  and  trusts,  as  in  the  said  charters 
and  iu  the  said  recited  articles  were  expressed. 

To  effectuate  these  salutary  purposes — 

1.  The  agreement,  bearing  date  the  15th  June,  1782, 
declares,  that  the  governors  of  the   said  hospitals  of  St. 
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Bartholomew,  Bethleto,  Christ,  Bridewell,  and  St.  Tbo 
mas  the  Apostle,  named  in  the  lists  delivered  on  the  Slit 
Sept.  1781,  being  St.  Thomas's  day  at  Christ's  hospital, 
to  the  town-clerk  by  order  of  the  lord  mayor,  and  also 
those  governors  who  have  been  elected  since  the  delivery 
of  such  lists,  together  with  the  lord  mayor  and  aldennen, 
*nd*also  the  members  of  the  court  of  common  council, 
to  be  nominated  in  the  manner  after-mentioned  for  toe 
time  being,  shall  be  established  and  confirmed  governors 
ofsuchofthe  hospitals  of  which  they  had  been  elected 
governors  previous  to  the  delivery  of  such  lists,  or  bad 
been  since  their  delivery,  or  in  future  shall   be  elected 
governors  in  such  manner  and  with  such  rights*  &c  ai 
any  governors  thereof,  or  at  any  tinae  since  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  the  annual  meetings  at  Christ's  hospital,  oa 
St.  Matthew's  day,  could  have  had  in  the  management  of 
the  concerns,  and  of  the  real  estates  and  possessions  of 
every  denomination,  and  of  the  rents  apd  revenues  there- 
of, and  of  all  personal  estate  belonging  thereto  ;  and  such 
governors  so  elected  at  general   courts  or  committees 
thereof  in  such  manner  as  they  ought  to  be  elected  or 
chosen  by  the  rules  used  and  established  therein,  toge- 
ther with  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  members  of 
the  court  of  common  council,  to  be  nominated  as  after- 
mentioned,  shall  have  good  right,  full  power,  and  abso- 
lute authority  at  all  times  hereafter  to  nominate,  elect, 
and  appoint  the  presidents,  treasurers,  and  all  other  of- 
ficers and  ministers  of  the  said   hospitals,  and  to  do  all 
acts  expedient  for  their  good  government,  and  in  the 
management  and  disposition  of  their  estates,   real  and 
personal,  as  fully  as  the  governors  have  heretofore  acted 
therein,  without  interruption  of  any  persons  or  bodies 
corporate  whatsoever. 
2.  That  4t  all  times  thenafter,  whenever  it  shall  be  ex- 
pedient 
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pedient  for  the  payor,  aldermen,  and  other  governors 
acting  and  to  act,  to  prosecute  or  defraud  any  suits,  dis- 
tresses, ejectments,  or  other  acts  or  proceedings,  either  at 
law  or  in  equity,  concerning  their  rights, -&e.  they  shall 
use  and  assume  the  names, stile,  and  title  of  i:The  mayor 
"  and  commonalty  and  citizens  of  the  city  of  London, 
"as  governors  of  the  house  of  the  poor,  commonly  called 
C€  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,,  near  West  Smithfield,  Lon- 
"  don,  of  the  foundation  of  Kingllenry  VIII. — and  as  mas- 
€l  ters,'  guardians,  and  governors  of  the  house  and  hospital 
*'  called  Bethelem,  situate  without  and  near  to  Bishops- 
€€  Sale>  °f  tne  said  city  of  London  ;' — and  as  governors  of 
"  the  possessions,  revenues,  and  goods  of  (he  hospitals  of 
"  Edward,  late  king  of  England  the  Vlth,  of  Christ, 
€l  Bridewell,  and  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  ;"—  or  of  such 
of  the  said  hospitals  concerning  which,  or  the  rights, 
&c.  whereof  such  suits,  8cc.  may  be  commenced  ;  and 
that  in  all  such  cases  the  costs  and  damages  incurred  and 
sustained  thereby  shall  be  borne  and  paid  by  the  respective 
treasurers  out  of  the  funds  or  revenues  respectively,  and 
the  corporation  and  their  estates  and  property  belonging 
to  them  in  their  separate  capacity,  other  than  those  vested 
in  them  for  the  use  of  the  said  hospitals,  shall  be  in- 
demnified therefrom;  that  if  the  treasurers  shall  not  make 
such  payments,  and  the  corporation  and  its  estates,  other 
than  those  so  vested,  shall  be  charged  with  such  pay- 
ment, then  that  the  corporation  may  enter  upon  the 
lands,  &c«  of  the  hospitals  in  particular,  and  whose  legal  ' 
interest  is  vested  in  them  under  the  aforesaid  charters, 
and  bold  and  receive  the  rents,  Sec.  until  such  sum  shall 
be  fully  paid,  and  no  longer. 

3.  That  the  seal  of  the  aforesaid  hospitals  shall  be  re- 
stored to  the  chamber  of  the  city,  and  be  kept  as  hereto- 
fore by  the  chamberlain  in  a  purse  or  box,  sealed  with 
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the  seals  of  the  lord  mayor  for  the  time  being,  and  any 
of  the  aldermen  who  shall  be  present  at  the  time  the  seal 
shall  be  used ;  and  that  all  leases  of  any  lands  or  tene- 
ments of  the  said  hospitals,  and  all  deeds,  presentation!, 
and  other  instruments  relative  thereto,  or  to  the  estates 
thereof  (after  having  been  examined,  approved,  and  sign- 
ed by  the  presidents  or  treasurers,  and  such  a  competent 
number  of  the  aldermen  and  other  governois  of  such 
hospital,  to  which  such  leases  relate,  as  have  been  used  to 
examine,  approve,  and  sign  the  same,  shall  be  left  at  the 
chamberlain's  office  for   the  seal  to  be  affixed  thereto, 
with  such  document  or  writing  explaining  the  purport  of 
such  leases,  &cf  as  heretofore)  shall  thereupon  be  sealed 
in  the  next  court  of  aldermen  or  of  common  council, 
whichever  shall  first  happen,  without  any  reading,  addit 
tion,  examination,  or  alteration  thereof, 
>  4.  That  the  common  council  shall  or  may  at  their  fiist 
c  court  after  the  21st  of  Dec.  then  next,  or  at  any  subse- 

quent court,  nominate  48  persons  members  thereof,  out 
of  which  number  the  names  of  13  shall  be  sent  to  St* 
Bartholomew's  hospital,  12  to  the  united  hospitals  of 
Bridewell  and  Bethelem,  12  to  Christ's  hospital,  and  19 
to  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  to  be  governors  thereof  respect* 
ively,  and  such  names  shall  be  entered  in  their  books  in 
the  order  sent,  and  every  of  them  shall  be  from  thence* 
forth  governors  of  the  respective  hospitals,  and  shall  act 
as  such  in  all  matters  for  so  long  and  for  so  many 
years  successively  as  they  shall  continue  to  be  members 
of  the  said  court  of  common  council,  or  shall  be  re-elect- 
ed as  such  members,  and  shall  enjoy  the  like  privileges 
which  the  other  governors  not  being  aldermen  enjoy,  and 
that  when  any  one  of  them  shall  die  or  cease  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  common  council,  or  shall  not  be  re-elected 
into  such  office,  the  said  court  of  common  council  shall 

and 
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and  may  nominate  another  member,  and  so  in  like  man* 
Tier  as  often  as  any  new  governor  shall  die,  &c.  the  court 
of  common  council  shall  fill  up  all  future  vacancies,  so 
as  that  12  members  may  for  ever  he  governors  in  each  of 
said  hospitals,  and  that  12  may  be  governors  of  the  united 
hospitals  of  Bridewell  and  Bethelem  ;  and  all  persons  to 
be  chosen  by  the  common  council  upon  any  such  vacancy 
(after  his  name  shall  be  sent  to  the  hospital  where  the 
yacancy  shall  happen)  may  act  as  governors,  and  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges. as  the  governors  first  chosen  : 
Provided  that  nothing  shall  prejudice  the  rights  of 
such  members  of  the  common  council  as  become  gover- 
nors of  the  hospital,  by  election  of  the  governors  thereof  . 
in  the  manner  heretofore  used,  over  and  besides  the  12, 
who  shall  be  governors  by  virtue  of  this  agreement.   . 

Lastly,  For  removing  all  doubts  touching  the  ob- 
servance of  this  agreement,  it  is  agreed  that  it  should  be 
submitted  to  the  consideration  and  confirmation  of  the 
legislature,  so  that  the  same  may  be  established  and  con- 
firmed. 

Tbe  act  also  recites,  that  it  was  conceived  that  it 
would  be  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  several  royal 
hospitals,  and  tend  lo  restore  and  establish  the  per- 
manent peace  and  good  government  of  the  same  respect- 
ively, if  the  agreement  could  be  confirmed  and  rendered 
valid  and  effectual. 

It  was  at  the  prayer  of  the  corporation,  governors  of 
the  possessions,  revenues,  and  goods  of  the  said  hospi- 
tals, and  tbe  presidents,  treasurers,  and  acting  governors 
of  the  said  several  royal  hospitals,  respectively,  enacted, 
that  tbe  agreement,  and  every  the  covenants,  clauses, 
provisoes,  stipulations,  and  agreements  therein  contain- 
ed should  be,  and  the  same  were  thereby  ratified,  con-  - 
firmed,  and  established  according  to  the  tenor,  purport, 

and 
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and  true  intept  and  meaning  of  the  same.     And  thai  fa 

m 

rendering  the  agreement  more  effectual,  the  corporation, 
and  all  other  parties  thereto,  should  perform  the  several 
matters  therein  contained,  not  only  as  governors  of  the 
said  hospitals  of  Christ,  Bridewell,  and  St.  Thomas, 
but  also  as  governors  of  the  house  of  the  poor  in  West 
SmithfieJd,  and  as  masters,  keepers,  and  governors  of 
Bethelem  hospital,  as  fully  to  all  intents  as  if  the  cor- 
poration had  been  described  therein  by  the  respective 
corporate  names  before- mentioned. 

That  this  should  be  a  public  act,  and  all  judges  and 
justices  should  take  notice  thereof,  without  specially 
pleading  it,  saving  to  the  crown  and  to  the  corporation, 
and  all  other  persons  and  bodies  corporate,  all  rights 
which  they  had  before  the  act,  except  such  only  as  were 
relinquished,  altered,  or  modified  thereby. 

Upon  the  authority  of  this  act  the  whole  arrange* 
merit  of  the  rights  of  the  corporation,  and  the  povtc 
of  election  of  governors  of  each  of  these  hospitals,  has 
been  exercised.  The  corporation  is  represented  in  the 
court  at  Christ's  hospital  by  the  presence  of  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  twelve  members  of  the  court  of 
common  council,  agreeably  to  the  first  clause  of  the 
agreement;  the  twelve  civil  governors  continue  to  be 
appointed  under  the  fourth  clause,  and  the  tenor  of  the 
whole  agreement  effectuates  that  which  was  thus  designed 
to  reconcile  all  the  parties:  and  under  the  stipulations  of 
the  second  clause  the  consent  of  the  city  is  concluded, 
that  for  all  the  purposes  of  protecting  the  property, 
real  and  personal,  of  the  several  hospitals,  the  re- 
spective courts  or  committee  use  the  name  of  uVe 
*  corporation  as  governors  of  the  particular  hospital  in 
question,  in  prosecuting  or  defending  any  process  that 
might   be   necessary;   which  is    consistent    with    the 

tenor 
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tenor  of  the  first  clause,  which  directs  that  the  gover- 
nors elected  at  thejr  respective  courts,  together  with  the 
lord,  mayor,  aldermen,  and  members  of  the  common 
council,  which  constituted  part  of  the  corporation, 
should  have  power  to  elect  officers,  and  do  all  acts,  or 
be  acting  governors  thereof;  by  all  which  it  appears, 
that  this  part  of  the  agreement  is  explanatory  of  the  in- 
tention of  all  the  parties,  that  the  right  of  the  corpora- 
tion in  the  management  of  the  hospitals  should  be  limit- 
ed to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  persons  therein 
specified. 

The  legislature  having  received  this  agreement,  and 
given  it  the  force  of  a  public  law,  no  question,  can  now 
arise  as  to  its  validity,  or  as  to  its  binding  power  upon 
the  corporation,  and  upon  all  these  hospitals  ;  and  any 
violation  of  its  strictest  regulations  will  be  contrary  to 
the  act,  and  punishable  as  such.  Some  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  corporation  and  the  governors  have* 
lately  arisen,  affecting  the  meaning  and  extent  of  the 
privileges  granted  by  this  act,  but  they  have  not  come 
beyond  the  walls  of  their  own  court,  and  therefore  can- 
pot,  with  any  propriety,  form  a  part  of  this  work. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF    FRIENDLY   SOCIETIES. 

Friendly  Societies  were  first  established  bv  mutual 
consentof  the  subscribers,  and  afterwards  protected  by  par* 
liament  in  1793,  by  SS  Geo.  Iff.  c.  54.  for  tbe  purpose 
of  raising,  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  member!, 
separate  funds,  for  the  mutual  relief  and  maintenance  of 
the  members  in  sickness,  old  age,  and  infirmity ;  these 
were  the  motives  which  actuated  the  parties — the  legisla- 
ture saw  that  they  were  likely  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  individuals,  and  to  lessen  the  public  burthens. 

They  were  authorised,  therefore,  to  proceed  to  assemble, 
to  make  rules,  and  to  choose  a  committee;  their  regula- 
tions being  submitted  to  the  justices  at  their  quarter 
sessions,  in  order  to  attain  validity.  They  may  appoint 
officers  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of  their  institution; 
and  their  treasurer  or  trustees  are  to  give  security  for 
fidelity  to  keep  proper  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  and 
to  invest  the  surplus  of  their  receipts  in  the  public  funds 
for  the  use  of  the  societv.  Unfaithfulness  of  the  trea- 
surer  or  trustees  is  subject  to  the  investigation  and  dis- 
cretionary order  of  courts  of  equity,  who  are  to  appoint 
a  clerk  of  their  courts  to  carry  on  any  petition  for  that 
purpose,  without  fee. 

So  favourable  to  this  institution  was  the  legislature, 
that  by  sec.  10.  it  is  directed,  that  if  any  officer  of  tbe 
society  entrusted  or  having  in  his  hands  any  monies, 
securities,  or  effects  belonging  to  the  society  at  his  death, 
or  bankruptcy,  or  insolvency,  his  representatives  or  as- 
signees 
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signees  shall,  within  forty  days  after  demand  made,  by 
order  of  the  major  part  of  the  society,  assembled  at  any 
meeting  thereof,  deliver  and  pay  the  same  to  such  person 
as  they  shall  appoint,  before  any  of  his  other  debts  are 
paid  or  satisfied  ;  and  all  such  assets  and  effects  shall  be 
bound  for  the  payment  thereof. 

All  the  societies' effects  are  vested  in  their  treasurer, 
who  may  sue  and  be  sued,  and  no  such  suit  shall  abate 
by  his  death. 

Before  the  rules  are  confirmed  at  the  sessions,  the 
society  shall  declare  all  the  intents  and  purposes  for  which 
such  society  is  intended  to  be  established ;  and  direct  the 
uses  to  which  their  money  shall  be  applied,  and  in  what 
shares,  and  under  which  circumstances  any  member  or 
other  person  shall  become  entided  thereto.  And  the 
society  shall  not  be  dissolved  so  long  as  the  intents  de- 
clared thereby,  or  any  of  them,  remain  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  without  the  consent  of  5-6ths  of  the  then  existing 
members,  and  of  all  persons  then  receiving  or  being 
entitled  to  relief;  nor  shall  the  society  direct  the  stock  to 
be  otherwise  applied. 

Sec.  14.  They  may  receive  donations  of  any  persons 
towards  the  supply  of  their  stock  or  fund,  to  be  appli- 
cable to  the  same  general  purposes  as  the  contributions 
of  its  members,  and  not  in  any  other  manner. 

And  by  sec  15.  two  justices  arc  vested  with  power  to 
hear,  and  finally  to  determine  all  grievances*  Sec.  16^ 
Except  where  the  rules  appoint  an  arbitrator.  The 
members  are  not  to  be  removeable  from  the  parish, 
until  actually  chargeable,  and  this  under  certain  regu- 
lations. 

This  being  finally  declared  to  be  a  public  act,  and  to 
receive  donations  constitutes  these  societies  to  be  puttie 
charities* 

In 
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In  1795,  by  35  Geo.  III.  c.  111.  a  further  time  was  ex* 
tended  for  friendly  societies  to  exhibit  their  rules  to  the 
Michael  mas  quarter  sessions  of  1796-     And  there  being 
several  charitable  institutions  and  societies  for  relieving, 
by  contributions  and  benefactions,  widows  and  orphans, 
and  families  of  the  clergy  and  others  in  distressed  circum* 
stances,  which  had  funds  that  they  wished  to  invest  in 
public  securities,  under  the  management  of  a  treasurer, 
to  give  stability  thereto,  it  became  necessary  that  their 
property  should  be  secured  by  authority  of  parliament 
The  governors,  &c.  of  any  institution  for  such  purpose 
are  authorised  to  frame  rules  for  the  management  and 
distribution  of  their  funds,  and  to  alter  tbem  as  occasion 
should  require,  which  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  justices 
for  confirmation  within  the  time  above -limited,  that  they 
may  appoint  a  treasurer,  who  shall  give  security,  and  be 
entitled  to  all  the  benefits, of  the  foregoing  act, 
l'Bden  8  State       This  act  effectually  removed  many  difficulties  which 
6#1#c   °°r'   friendly  societies  uere  subject  to,  whenever  they  chose 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  held  out  to  them  by 
the  legislature.     Before  this  act  passed  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  the  minority  of  a  club  (which  by  the  roles 
was  often  competent  to  make  laws)  expelled  all  the  ab- 
sent members  on  slight  pretences,  in  order  to  favour  the 
views  of  some  interested  ale-house  keeper. 

Persons  thus  injured  were  left  without  the  means  of 
redress.  The  inability  to  sue  and  be  sued  (which  numer- 
ous bodies  of  men  having  one  common  interest  often 
feel,  but  which  probably  was  not  much  felt  by  friendly 
societies)  was  also  effectually  removed;  and  the  clubs 
can  now,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  easily  enforce  pay- 
ment from  the  officers  to  whom  they  have  entrusted  cbeir 
funds.  Another  great  and  essential  advantage  conferred 
on  such  of  these  institutions  as  had  their  rules  confirmed 
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by  the  justices  was,  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  their 
occupation*  and  trades  in  the  most  convenient  place, 
without  being  subject  to  be  removed  to  their  legal  set- 
tlement. This  encouragement,  however,  is  in  a  great 
measure  done  away  by  the  act  passed  in  1795,  for  pre-  35  G.  8.  cioi. 
venting  the  removal  of  poor  persons  till  they  become 
actually  chargeable. 

This  act,  however,  in  order  to  relieve  the  parish  in 
which  the  party  is  allowed  to  reside  from  incidental 
burthens,  provides,  (as  the  friendly  society  act  had  done  Sect.  4. 
in  the  case  of  members  of  societies  who  had  taken  the 
benefit  of  the  act)  that  no  person  shall  gain  a  settlement 
by  notice,  or  by  payment  of  parish-rates  *'  for  any  tene- 
"  ment  not  being  of  the  yearly  value  of  101." 

These  twelve  last  words  are  not  in  the  friendly  society 
act ;  upon  which  Sir  Fred.  Eden  remarks,  that  as  a  long 
residence,  under  the  35  Geo.  HI.  may  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  ascertaining  the  settlement  when  a  person  be- 
comes chargeable,  the  ease  of  parishes  would  have  been 
greatly  promoted  by  the  introduction  of  clauses  similar 
to  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  sections  in  the  friendly 
society  act ;  concerning  which  the  gentleman  who 
framed  the  bill  makes  the  following  judicious  observa- 
tions, in  a  little  pamphlet  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
every  benefit  club.     He  says,  '     > 

"  Various  regulations  and  provisions  are  introduced 
u  into  the  act  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  parish,  in 
"  which  the  party  shall  be  allowed  to  reside,  from  any 
"  incidental  burthens ;  such  as  enabling  the  parish  to 
"  ascertain  and  fix  the  place  of  settlement  to  which  the 
"  party  may  be  removed,  when  he  shall  become  .actually 
"  chargeable.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
"  the  legislature  to  have  done  this  formerly  in  the  case  of 
"  soldiers  and  mariners ;  examinations  were  allowed  to 

"be 
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"be  taken  of  the  settlement  of  the  party,  which  became 
cc  evidence  in  favour  of  the  parish  wherein  he  should  re- 
"  side,  against  the  parish  charged  ;  but  the  latter  had  no 
"  means  of  contesting  the  truth  of  that  examination* 
"  until  the  party  should  be  actually  removed,  when  per- 
"  haps  all  other  testimony  might  be  lost. 

"  This  inconvenience  is  remedied  by  the  present  ad, 
"  as  it  requires  that  the  parish  charged  with  the  settle- 
"  ment  of  the  party  shall  have  immediate  notice  of  the 
"  examination,  so  that  the  point  may  be  put  in  a  train 
"  of  enquiry,  if  it  shall  be  necessary,  whilst  complete 
"  evidence  respecting  it  may  be  obtained  on  both  sides} 
"  and  it  seems  that  the  only  material  alteration  made  by 
"  this  act,  from  the  general  lav/  respecting  the  settlement 
"  of  paupers,  is,  that  this  inquiry  may  take  place  withoot 
"  the  actual  removal  of  the  individual  whose  settlement!! 
"  in  contest,  and  consequently  at  less  expence  and  in* 
"  convenience ;  but,  in  all  other  respects,  with  equal  ad- 
"  vantages  to  the  litigating  parties." 

The  great  encouragement  which  this  act  gave  to  socie- 
ties of  this  nature  was  such,  that  in  less  than  three  years 
afterwards  there  were  no  less  than  600  friendly  societies 
in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  composed  of  mechanics 
and  labouring  people,  who  distribute  to  the  sick  mem- 
bers, and  for  funerals,  from  their  funds  raised  by 
i  Eden,  404.     monthly  payments,  about  36,0001.  a-year. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  then  estimated  the  number  of  their 
members  at  70,000,  or  116  upon  an  average  in  each 
society ;  but  Sir  F.  Eden  conceived  that  computation  to 
be  too  high,  and  that  they  did  not  exceed  80. 

They  are  charitable  institutions,  although  in  one  part, 
of  their  establishment  they  differ  from  all  others,  for  their 
members  are  both  contributors  and  objects.     Since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  these  associa- 
tions 
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tions  have  been  gradually  extended  to  most  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  and  they  have  considerably  encreased  in  Nonh 
Britain,  where  they  are  said  to  be  of  great  service  in  pre- 
venting labourers  and  working  manufacturers  from  be- 
coming burdensome  to  the  public. 

But  after  all  the  attention  paid  to  this  subject,  even  by 
those  who  framed  the  act  for  the  establishment  of  these 
societies,  it  seems  to  have  escaped  their  notice,  that 
although  any  member  has  a  remedy  for  any  grievance 
against  the  society,  yet  the  act  has  not  provided  any 
for  the  society  against  any  of  its  refractory  members,  to 
enforce  the  adjudication  of  fines  inflicted  under  the 
authority  of  the  bye-laws ;  this  defect  has  at  length  been 
ably  stated  to  parliament  by  James  Macdonald,  Esq.* 
and  leave  was  given  on  the  14th  April,  1809,  to  him* 
self,  with  G.  Rose,  and  Wilbraham  Bootle,  Esqrs.  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  'this  purpose,  which  is  now  in  due 
progress. 

In  the  north  of  England  instances  may  be  found  of 
clubs  of  this  kind  which  have  existed  above  an  hundred 
years;  their  utility  has  been  so  fully  recognised,  that 
various  benevolent  writers,  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
have  suggested  schemes  for  extending  their  operations 
to  every  village  in  the  kingdom;  of  whom  Mr.  Al- 
cock,  Mr.  Acland,  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Richard  Price,  may  be  mentioned  with  the'  respect  they 
deserve. 

The  private  as  well  as  public  benefits  arising  from  these   . 
associations  have  been  also  acknowledged  in  several  in- 
stances, of  which  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  the 
following : 

There  is  a  very  numerous  class  of  laborious  men  who 

♦  Ji.  P.  for  NewciiUc-undcr-Lync,  ton  of  Ch.  B.  of  Ex«hequer. 
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are  called  skippers,  and  keelmen,  employed  in  navigating- 
keels  or  flat  boats  used  for  conveying  coals  from  the 
staiths  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  and- Wear,   to  the 
ships   lying-  upon   the  river  Wear;    their  daily  occn- 
pation  obliges  them  to  reside  in  the  same  township, 
so  that  when  they   or   their    families   became  objects 
of  parochial  relief,    either  the  parish  or  township  in 
which  they  were  settled  was  grievously  burdened,  or 
sufficient  provision  was  not  made  for  their   snpport: 
to  remedy  which  the  legislature*   in  1792,    passed  an 
act,  not  found  among  the  statutes  at  large,  for  form- 
ing them  into  a  society,  and  establishing  a  permanent 
fund,   by  the  allowance  of  a  small  sum  out  of  their 
wages,  which  they  are  willing  to  make,  to  be  applied 
for  the  relief  of  themselves  and  their  families,  in  case  of 
sickness,   okl  age*   or  infirmity,  and  of  their  widow* 
and  children. 

This  act  of  incorporation  appoints  forty-one  guard* 
ians,'  to  be  elected  annually,  who  are  empowered,  with- 
out license-  in  mortmain,  to  purchase  or  receive  such 
lands  or  tenements  as  may  be  wanted  for  the  establish- 
ment of   an    hospital,    with  its   necessary  offices  and 
apartments.     They  are  to  provide  such  hospital  for  the 
reception  and  maintenance  of  such  skippers  and  ked- 
men,  employed   in  the  coal-trade  on*  the   river  Wear, 
as  shall, .  by  sickness  or  other  accidental  misfortunes, 
or  by  becoming  decrepit,   or  worn   out  with  age,  be 
rendered  incapable  of  maintaining  themselves  or  their 
families;    or  by  allowing  them  pensions,    and  to  re- 
lieve their  widows,    and   children   under  twelve  years 
of  age,  or  if  above  that  age,   not  capable  of  getting 
a  livelihood  by  reason  of  lameness,  blindness^  or  other 
infirmities.    They  are  to  contribute  one  halfpenny  per 
chaldron  carried  in  their  keels  during  their  employment, 

which 
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which  the  coal-litter  is  authorised  to  retain  out  of  their* 
wages. 

TKe  act  likewise  contains  full  regulations  for  the  meet-' 
ings  and  organization  of  the  society,  and  for*  procuring 
a  fair  account  of  its  receipts  and  applications,  election 
of  officers,  &c. 

This  institution  does  not  conform  to  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  friendly  societies,  which  is,  that  they  shall  be 
governed  by  rules  of  their  own  formation,  to  which 
the  members  have  individually  consented ;  but  it  gives 
them  a  certain  degree  of  influence  over  their  legisla'- 
ture  (if  I  may  so  call  it),  by  the  power  which  every 
member  may  once  "a  year  individually  exercise  in  the 
appointment  of  stewards,  by  whom  the  guardians  are  to 
be  chosen. 

That  these  institutions  increase  the  comforts  of  the  i  Eden,  eu, 
labouring  classes  who  belong  to  them,  will  be  evident 
from  comparing  the  condition  of  those  who  are  members 
of  them,  and  of  those  who  in  tbe  same  village  are  con- 
tented to  rely  on  the  parish  for  relief. 

It  would  lead  me  too  far  out  of  the  plan  of  this  work, 
were  I  to  pursue  the  suggestions  offered  by  Sir  Frederick. 
Eden  on  the  subject  and  improvement  of  friendly  socie- 
ties, on  which,  as  on  all  his  investigations  concerning 
the  state  of  the  poor,  he  may  be  justly  deemed  an  au- 
•  thority ;  but  the  references  in  the  margin  will  enable  the 
reader  to  consult  him  at  large. 

In  his  preface  (p.  xxiv.)  he  wisely  remarks,  that 
friendly  societies  have  established  one  great  and  funda- 
mental truth  of  infinite  national  importance,  viz.  "  that, 
4€  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  people  in  general  of  all 
**  characters,  afid  under  all  circumstances,  with  good 
€t  management,  are  perfectly  competent  to  their  own 
"  maintenance/'     He  adds,  that  he  bad  not  found'  that 
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any  parish  has  been  burdened  with  the  maintenance  oi 
a  member  of  any  friendly  society,  nor  are  the  instances 
numerous  of  the  families  of  members  becoming  burden- 
some. This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  nation 
must  have  saved  many  thousands  of  pounds  (perhaps 
millions)  by  these  useful  institutions. 

To  these  suggestions  may  be  subjoined  Mr.  Daris9! 
account  of  a  friendly  society  in  the  parish  of  Horn- 
ingsham,  which  deserves  particular  attention,  and  may 
serve  as  an  excitement  to  the  adoption '  of  a  similar 
plan  in  other  places :  this,  parish  contains  about  200 
families,  and  by  advancing  to  each  of  its  members  a 
bounty  of  15s.  for  every  child  born  in  lawful  wed- 
lock, it  has  administered  to  the  comfort  of  lying-in 
women,  and  become  the  means  of  preserving  their  off- 
spring. 

The  number  of  members  have  been,  on  an  average  of 
the  last  ten  years,  84. 

The  number  of  children  for  which  bounties  have  been 
paid  in  ten  years,  1794  to  1803,  has  been,  198  paid  for 
at  the  birth,  and- 1 76  paid  for  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight; 
so  that  twenty-two  only  died  within  the  fortnight :  and 
upon  examining  the  parish  register,  it  appears  that  only 
seven  have  died  since. 

It  follows  that  169  out  of  191  children  born,  weit 
living  at  the  time  when  Davis  wrote,  and  that  the 
diminution  by  deaths  has  been  very  little  more  than 
one- sixth  of  all  the  children  born;  whereas  no  writer 
on  the  subject  has  ever  calculated  on  the  loss  of  less 
than  one-third  within  two  years  after  birth,  and  some 
have  reckoned  nearly  one  half. 

See  an  account  of  this  society  by  Mr.  Thomas  Davis, 
in  Vol.  II.  of  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Bath  Agricultural 
Society. 

I  have 
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I  have  mentioned  these  institutions,  from  a  con- 
viction of  their  public  importance  and  utility,  and 
to  shew  that  the  legislature  has  deemed  them  proper 
objects  of  its  cognizance,  and  thereby  designated  them 
to  be  public  charities :  and  if  it  can  be  questioned 
whether  they  have  in  any  manner  contributed  to  re- 
duce the  poor-rate,  it  may  be  fairly  answered,  that  they 
have  prevented  it  from  a  considerable  increase. 


t  N  S  CHJrtF. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


OF   THE    TERM    PUBLIC   CHARITIES. 


Untc.  503, 541.     In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  advanced  on 
this  subject,  it  may  be  observed,  that  ihere  are  many 
charities  which    cannot    be  denominated   public  cha- 
rities, such  as  legacies  to  poor  persons  of  any  descrip- 
tion,  not  united  by   any   local    and   visible   establish- 
ment or  society ;  not  that  an  act  of  incorporation  is 
necessary  to  constitute  any  charity  public ;  but  it  must 
hive  notoriety  and  some  locality,  or  be  in  some  way 
recognised  by  the  legislature;  as  the  poor  of  a  parish, 
friendly  societies,  and  the  like.     Each  particular  object 
s  Atk,  87.        may  be  private  in  himself,  but  the  extensiveness  of  the 
AUTi74o.eirCe'  institution  of  which  he  partakes,  will  render  it  a  public 
Eamardist.  ?o».  cnarity.     Lord  Hardwire  said  the  word  "  public"  may 
be  used  only  by  way  of  description  of  the  nature  of  the 
charity,  and  not  by  way  of  distinguishing  one  charity 
from  another;  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  which 
•re  public  and  which  are  private  in  their  nature. 

Hie  charter  of  the  crown  does  not  make  a  charity 
more  or  less  public,  but  only  more  permanent :  it  is  the 
extensiveness  of  the  will  which  constitutes  a  public 
charity, 

A  devise  to  the  u  poor  of  a  parish,"  is  public;  and 
when  a  testator  has  not  any  person  in  contemplation, 
but  leaves  the  choice  of  objects  in  the  discretion  of  the 
trustees,  though  the  persons  be  private,  the  charity  may 
be  called  public,  from  the  extensiveness  of  their  benefit: 
a  bequest  for  poor  housekeepers  of  any  district  is  of  this 
kind.  It  has  been  sometimes  insinuated,  that  the  word 
public  could  only  apply  to  such  charities  as  are  incor- 
#  porated, 
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porated,  and  have  perpetual  continuance \  but  there  an 
others  which  are  of  as  general  a  nature  as  those,  and 
may  therefore  be  called  public. 

The  legislature  has  also,  in  most  if  not  all  of  its 
revenue  acts,  recognised  charitable  institutions  in  general 
•terms,  whether  corporate  or  not,  by  exempting  the 
scite,  buildings,  and.  funded  property  from  the  duties 
otherwise  chargeable;  whereby  their  lands  have  been 
left  out  of  the  valuations,  and  the  value  of  the  officers' 
apartments  only  have  been  rated,  and  the  duty  retained 
out  of  the  dividends  on  their  funded  property  has  been 
returned.  The  poor-rates,  highway-* duties,  church-rates,  *  Bum.  Eccl. 
And  other  assessments  are  made  upon  the  same  principle,  a8  * 
and  the  officers9  apartments  only  are  charged  as  single 
tenements. 

Whatsoever  hospital  or  charitable  institution  is  found- 
ed by  subjects,  under  th4  benevolent  privileges  granted 
originally  by  the  act  of  Eliz.  is  thus  comprehended  and 
recognised  as  a  public  charity,  by  being  made  subject  to 
parliamentary  regulation,  not  only  in  cases  of  revenue, 
hut  in  the  statutes  that  relate  to  visitation. 

The  great  encouragement  and  support  thus  given  to 
charitable  institutions,  by  legislative  and  general  protec- 
tion, have  formed  the  basis  of  their  establishment,  and 
the  promotion  of  their  extensive  and  general  progress. 

It  cannot  surely  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  wherever  there 
is  a  public  building,  designated  by  an  engraved  title  on  its 
front  or  outside,  divided  into  a  chapel,  halls,  or  rooms 
for  general  and  open  meetings  of  subscribers,  wards  oc- 
cupied by  patients,  and  apartments  for  the  subsistence 
and  rest  of  the  servants  employed  therein ;  and  more- 
over, where  any  of  those  patients  resort  to  offer  thanks  - 
in  their  places  of  public  worship,  for  their  recovery  in 
such  house,  hospital,  or  dispensary,  or  by  means  of  its 

2  n  4  administration; 
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administration;  and  where  public  advertisements  in  duly 
newspapers  announce  public  meetings  of  the  subscribers 
or  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  district,,  for  the  support,  or 
upon  the  affairs  of  a  charity  ;  and  where  public  sermons 
are  preached  in,  and  collections  made  at  the  door  of  any 
parish  church  or  chapel,  for  its  benefit 5  in  all  these  cases 
the  notoriety  of  the  institution  in  question  is  so  declared, 
that  there  can  remain  little  doubt  of  its  being  properly 
deemed  a  public  charity. 

It  should  seem  from,  what  has  been  offered,  that  the  I 
question,  What  is  a  public  charity?  has  been  fully 
answered  :  but  as  in  all  cases  which  are  brought: forward 
either  simply  to  take  the  directions  of  the  court,  or  with 
a  hope  of  success  if  something  unexpected  should  pre* 
sent  itself,  or  where  the  parties  interested  are  fearful  of 
consenting  to  any  act  of  themselves,  so  this  question 
was  lately  revived,  upon  an  apparent  distinction  made 
by  the  donor,  very  similar  to  the  case  before-mentioned 
of  Atty.-gen.  v.  Peirce. 
Clark  r.  Found-  Mrs,  Elinor  Evanson,  of  Bath,  widow,  by  will  dated 
isog.  21  Feb.  1800,  bequeathed  legacies  to  several  charities, 

some  of  which  were  public  establishments,  and  others 
to  the  poor  of  several  parishes  there,  and  to  distressed 
housekeepers  not  receiving  alms.  And  after  bequeathing 
several  other  legacies,  she  ordered  her  executors  to  dis- 
pose of  the  residue  of  her  personal  estate  to  and  amongst 
the  public  charities  which  she  had  therein  before  particu- 
larly named,  equally  to  be  divided  between  them.  She 
died  in  the  August  following  without  revoking  this  will. 
One  of  the  public  charities  was  not  then  in  existence, 
and  (he  executors  having  paid  the  pecuniary  legacies,  a 
qu  estion  arose  as  to  the  division  of  the  residue. 

It  was  held  that  the  legacy  to  that  hospital,  which  had 
not  existence  at  the  time  of  her  death,   lapsed  on  that 

account 
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account  into  the  residue,  and  that  the  said  hospital  (the 
Magdalen,  at  Bristol)  was  not  entitled  to  any  share 
thereof. 

That  her  intention  must  be  taken  to  divide  her  residue 
among  such  of  the  other  named  public  charitable  institu- 
tions which  had  been  established,  and  were  already  open 
to  receive  the  contributions  of  the  public,  previously  to 
the  making  her  will ;  and  that,  therefore,  such  only  out 
of  all  the  charity  legatees  which  she  had  named  could 
participate  in  this  residue ;  for,  like  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Northcote,  she  did  not  mean  to  augment  the  private 
legacies,  which  had  been  given  by  way  of  charity.    This  Attr-  ▼•  JVirce. 

&  &  J  .       Barnardist.  90S. 

went  to  the  exclusion  of  poor  housekeepers,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  her  executors  ;  to  debtors  in  prison ;  to  over-  - 
seers  of  three  parishes  ;  all  of  whom  had  been  named  in 
her  list  of  legacies ;  for  these  did  not  come  within  the 
meaning  of  her  expression  in  the  bequest  of  her  residue 
among  public  charities.  The  court  therefore  directed  the 
master  to  ascertain  the  clear  residue,  and  to  inquire  whe- 
ther any  of  the  charities  to  which  legacies  were  given  by  * 
the  will  were  public  charities,  and  the  nature  of  them. 

Upon  this  inquiry  the  several  charities  interested  and 
claiming  a  share  of  this  residue,  stated  their  original 
establishments,  the  nature  and  objects  of  their  institu- 
tions, and  their  notoriety  as  it  arose  from  local  situation, 
public  acknowledgment,  the  unlimited  or  limited  extent 
of  their  benevolence,  and  the  publicity  of  their  proceed- 
ings with  that,  as  well  of  their  patients  as  of  their  bene- 
factors. That  publicity  was  two-fold  :  1.  Their  general 
and  acknowledged  notoriety;  and,  2.  Their  being  re- 
cognised by  the  state,  either  by  statute  or  by  charter. 
That  their  publicity  did  not  depend  upon  any  act  of  in- 
corporation, or  even  on  their  being  named  in  any  statute; 
for  though  that  would  render  it  a  creature  of  ihe  state, 
yet  it  would  not  alone  render  it  public,  but  only  more 

public ; 
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public ;  for  this  consists  merely  in  notoriety  and  geoeal 
acknowledgment  or  acceptance  by    the   community  ia 
and  about  their  vicinity,  by  the  name  and  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  benevolent  plan  under  which  they  have  been 
established.    That  indeed  where  charities  are  particularly 
named,  or  any  provision  made  for  them  in  any  legislative 
act,  there  cannot  arise  any  doubt  of  their  publicity ;  but 
where,  without  being  particularly  named,  they  are  pro- 
-   vided  for  as  in  respect  of  their  being  directed  to  be  licensed 
by  the  quarter  sessions,  and  to  have  an  inscription  at  their 
public  entrance,  as  in  the  case  of  all  ly'rog-iii  hospitals* 
by  the  13  Geo.  III.  c.  82 ;  as  also  in  the  case  of  friendly 
societies,  and  of  all  hospitals,  colleges,  and  trusts  esta- 
blished by  deed   for  charitable  purposes,  by  the  act  for 
levying  a  duty  on  property,  46  Geo.  HI.  c.  65. ;  as  also 
in  the  statutes  and  uniform  decisions  relative  to  visita- 
tion of  hospitals  and  charities   (from  S  Hen*  V.  sL  1. 
H  Eliz.  c.  5,  39  Efiz.  c.  5.  to  the  present  times),  whereby 
the  crown  is  the  general  visitor,  where  none  has  bees 
nominated  by  the  founders,  and  which  right  is  exercised 

aVez.328. 552.  by  his  majesty's  attorney-general,  who  is  a  public  officer. 
And  also  in  the  universal  acquiescence  with  the  decisk* 
relative  to  taxation,  either  of  land-tax,  house  or  window- 
tax,  highway-duty,  or  consolidated  rates,  in  which  rbar 
7  scite  and  buildings  are.  left  out  of  the  valuation*  and  the 

assessments  are  made  on  the  officers'  apartments  only 

s  Burn  Eccl.     as  single  tenements.     In  all  these  cases,  and  in  other* 
*86,  which  might  be  suggested,  they  must  be  deemed  public 

charities. 

I  conceive  that  the  establishment  of  any  charity  by 
act  of  parliament,  is  sufficient  to  give  it  that  character 
which  is  necessary  to  constitute  it  a  public  charity,  seve- 
ral of  which  are  enumerated  in  a  preceding  part  of  thU 
work  (Part  II.  ch.  II.),  and  to  which  may  be  added 
friendly  societies  already  mentioned. 

chap. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


OF  CHARITABLE  DONATIONS  IN  GENERAL.  AND' 
THE  BILL  FOR  REGISTRY  AND  TRANSFER  CONSI- 
DERED. 

0 

The  universality  of  charitable  gifts  in  this  country  is 
of  an  amount  almost  incalculable,  even  of  those  which 
are  known  and  may  be  found  upon   record ;   there  is 
not  a  county,  nor  a  parish,  nor  a  ward,  nor  a  corpora- 
tion  of  city,    or  town,    or  borough,   nor  a    company 
chartered  in  ancient  times  for  the  preservation  and  en- 
couragement of  trade  and  manufacture,  and  numberless 
other  institutions,  which  have  not  either  from  their  own 
funds,  or  by  the  will  or  deed  of  investment  of  some  of 
their  members,  become  trustees  for  the  distribution  of 
films,  or  for  the  establishment  of  relief  in  various  modes 
of  charity.  9 

The  legislature,  so  lately  as  in  1786,  thought  it  expe-  20g.  3.0.5s. 
dient  to  have  a  general  inspection  of  these  funds  5  and 
therefore  a*  they  had  directed  enquiries  to  be  made  into 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  poor,  passed  an  act  to 
enable  them  to  procure  information,  upon  oath,  of  the 
several  charitable  donations  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
pour  persons.  The  ministers  and  churchwardens,  of 
parishes  were  directed  to  deliver  returns,  on  oath,  to  the 
justices  at  a  meeting  to  be  appointed  by  them,  on  receipt 
of  copies  of  the  act  from  the  high  constables,  under  a 
penalty  for  their  neglect.  These  returns  were  ordered 
to  be  transmitted  by  the  clerks  pf  the  peace  to  the  clerk 

of 
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of  the  parliament.  The  act  to  be  read  at  the  Midsummer 
quarter  sessions,  and  in  every  parish  church  on  Sunday 
next  after  July  31,  1786. 

Persons  not  making  a  discovery  of  lands  or  money  in 
their  hands  left  for  charitable  purposes  prior  to  30th 
Sept.  1786,  were  to  forfeit  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
-  value  thereof,  to  be  divided  between  the  informer  and  the 
crown,  and  to  be  recovered  by  distress  and  sale,  one 
moiety  to  be  paid  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  be 
applied  in  aid  of  the  rates.  Persons  making  false  oaths 
liable  to  the  pains  of  corrupt  perjury.  Fees  for  returns 
to  clerk  of  the  peace,  Is.;  high  constable,  Is.  (id.; 
Justice's  clerk,  6d. 

Questions  in  the  schedule,  to  which  answers  are  to  be 
returned. 

I  st.  That  charitable  donations  have  been  given  by  deed 
or  will,  for  the  benefit  of  poor*  persons  within  your  parish 
[or  place] ;  by  whom,  when,  in  what  manner,  and  for 
what  particular  purpose  were  they  given  to  the  best  of 
your  knowledge,  information,  and  belief? 

fid.  Were  the  said  respective  donations  in  land  or 
money ;  in  whom  are  they  now  vested,  and  what  is  the 
annual  produce  thereof  respectively,  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge,  information,  and  belief? 

Very  few  returns  have  ever  been  made  pursuant  to  this 
statute ;  and  it  has  been  alleged,  that  many  donations 
for  charitable  purposes  in  several  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  lost,  and  others,  from  neglect  of  payment  and 
the  inattention  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend 
them,  have  been  in  danger  of  loss,  and  which  it  has  now 
become  very  difficult  to  recover  and  preserve.  A  bill  has 
lately  been  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons  to  re- 
medy  this  evil,  by  a  registry  of  all  charitable  gifts  by  will 
or  otherwise  j  but  the  further  consideration  of  its  pro- 
gress 
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gress  and  regulations  has  been  necessarily  postponed  until 
a  future  session ;  it  may  be  therefore  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve here,  that  every  measure  of  expence,  trouble,  and 
delay  in  the  execution  of  charitable  trusts  should  be  , 
carefully  avoided  ;  and  that  as  there  are  already  two  re- 
gistries of  every  will,  one  in  the  diocese  and  the  other  at 
the  stamp-office,  it  is  presumed,  that  all  the  purposes  of 
the  regulations  proposed  would  be  answered  by  an  act 
which  should  be  declaratory  of  the  duty  of  all  executors 
and  trustees,  under  considerable  penalties,  to  give  im- 
mediate notice,  in  writing,  to  all  legatees  and  cestuys  que 
trust  of  any  legacy  bequeathed  to  them. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XI. 


PRACTICAL   NOTES. 


In  addition  to  what  the  student  will  have  met  with  m 
his  perusal  of  the  foregoing  pages,  the  following  notes 
may  assist  his  practical  studies, 
s  Atk.  S2o.  As  to  parties  in  an  information  for  charity,  any  per- 

nal,V]74i.      sons,  though  they  may  be  the  most  remote  in'fhe  con- 
templation of  the  charity,  may  be  relators, 
a  V».  328.        Where  a  charity  is  not  incorporated,  the  information 
for  relief  is  not  to  be  dismissed,  though  the  relief  prayed 
fail ;  otherwise,   if  it  be  incorporated  by  charter.    This 
shews  peculiar  favbur  and  protection  to  charities,  suppos- 
ing them  to  require  protection,  more  if  they  be  not  in- 
corporated than  when  they  are  thereby  become  creatures 
of  the  state, 
i  Ves.  74.         The  general  rule  that  an  information  for  a  charity  is 
Attf'i7^UU  not  t0  ^e  dismissed,  but  that  there  must  be  a  decree  to 
establish  it,  holds  only  in  cases  of  private  charity,  and 
not  where  they  are  founded  by  the  crown. 
i  Atk.  3*5.         And  the  court  will  give  proper  directions  relative  to  a 
Atty ija™"'  charity,  notwithstanding  any  impropriety  in  the  prayer  of 

an  information. 
Bom. v.Jackson  A  prohibition  lies  from  the  King's  Bench  on  a  libel 
Combcrb.  93.  in  the  >Spiritual  Court,  for  shutting  and  locking  up  a 
chapel  that  belonged  to  an  alms-house,  where  101.  a  year 
was  granted  to  the  parson  for  reading  prayers ;  for  the 
parson  may  have  an  action  on  the  case  for  the  temporal 
loss  of  the  )0l.  if  he  does  not  read,  and  be  cannot  read 
if  the  chapel  be  shut  up. 

So 
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So  a  prohibition  lies  against  a  libel,  as  to  theexamina-  Wooflv.  hoi. 
tion  of  any  matters  relating  to  the  office  of  school-master;  comberb.  3*4. 
for  when  the  bishop  has  once  granted  his  license,  he  has 
executed  his  authority,  especially  in  this  case,  where  the 
sehooi  was  of  the  foundation  of  Queen  Eliz.  and  the 
king's  chancellojr  was  visitor ;  but  they  may  proceed 
upon  the  article  against  him  for  being  drunk,  &c.  which 
is  contra  bonos  mores. 

In  an  early  case  previous  to  the  statute,  a  sum  was  be-  Atty.  ▼.  L* 
queathed  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  in  trust  for  a  tenant  for  c* l/"" 

life*,   with   remainders  in  tail,  and   remainder  over  to  a 
charity.     Upon  the  death  of  the  tenant  in  tail  his  widow 
pretended  pregnancy,  and  the  master  of  the  rolls  directed 
the  master  to  appoint  two  mid  wives,  who  should  resort      / 
to  the*  widow,  search  her,  and  see  whether  she  was  preg- 
nant or  not,  and  attend  at  the  birth.    The  widow  after- 
wards seeing  there  must  be  a  discovery,  acknowledged 
before    the  master  that  she  was  not  pregnant,  whereby 
the  charity  was  preserved-     ft  was  the  practice  at  that 
time  to  petition  for  a  writ  de  ventre  inspiciendo.  *  p.  W.  591. ' 

The  true* way  for  an"  university  (and  by  parity  of  rea-  Pemv.  Ma»- 
soning,  any  other  corporation  having  an  exclusive  juris-  Fortes.  15s. 
diction)  claiming  conusance,  is  by  letter  of  attorney  from  a  u!bynisao. 
the  university  to  claim  it,  and  bringing  the  charter  into  Newton  v.  Mar- 
court,  and  the  exemplification  of  the  statute  which  con-  Kortcsquc,  aso. 
Htnrs  the  privileges,  to  proceed  according  to  the  civil  law; 
which  the  king  by  his  letters- patent  could  not  do:  and 
this  may  be  claimed  any  time  in  the  9ame  term  as  the  de- 
claration:    The  warrant  of  attorney  is  first  read,  then  thfe 
claim,  then1  the-  charter,  and  ail  exemplification  of  the 
statute  confirming  the   privileges  ;  and  the  declaration  is" 
then  produced,  and  afterwards  the' whole  entered  on  the 
roll  and  carried  in. 

Lord  Hard wicke said,  a  commission  under  43  Eliz/c.  4.  Ilchester  Case, 

11  G.  2.  i7»«. 
may        MSS. 
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may  be  issued  to  any  borough  or  place,  and  not  necessarily 
to  the  county  at  large,  for  the  words  of  the  act  are  "  into 
all  or  any  part  or  parts  of  this  realm  respectively »"  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  -act  to  restrain  the  court  from 
granting  it  to  any  particular  place.     The  statute  does  not 
import  and  ought   not  to  be  construed,  that  in  all  cases 
the  jury  must  come  out  of  the  county  at  large  ;  the  acts 
relating  to  the  trials  of  treasons  and  felonies,  and  taking 
inquisitions  thereof,  are  penned  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner with  the  present,  and  in  those  cases  it  is  usual  for  the 
jury  to  come  out  of  the  place  where  the  fact  was  done. 
And  always,  unless  the  contrary  he  enacted,  acts  of  par- 
liament must  be  construed  agreeably  to  the  course  of  the 
common  law,  as  the  statute  de  donis,  and  so  it  ought  to 
be  in  this  case.  The  precedents  show  that  commissioners 
have  gone  to  particular  parts  of  counties,  and  a  series  of 
.   precedents  makes  the  law,  and  sometimes  where  the  words 
of  an  act  are  contrary  thereto. 

On  the  question,  whether  a  jury  can  inquire  into  lands 
lying  out  of  the  borough,  the  act  requires  a  jury  w  of  the 
county;"  and  it  appears  by  Duke  on  charitable  uses,  that 
,  upon  a  commission  to  the  county  at  large,  the  jury  may 
inquire  into  lands  and  chattels  in  another  county;  the 
words,  "  by  any  other  lawful  ways  and  means/'  seem  to 
mean  a  more  large  inquiry  than  is  warranted  by  the  com- 
mon law  ;  and  as  to  the  commission,  the  words  directing 
the  inquiry  refer  to  the  charitable  uses,  and  to  the  execu- 
tion of  them,  and  not  to  the  place  where  the  lands  lie. 
These  committees  were  framed,  I  believe,  by  the  officers 
upon  those  of  lunacy,  &c.  which  are  penned  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  act  extends  commissions  to  towns-corporate,  not- 
withstanding the.  saving  clause. 
Muckiaton  v.      jf  the  allegations  of  a  bill  or  information  are  necessarily 

confined 
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• 

confined  to  a  trust,  or   secret  trust,  the  interrogating  s  Ve*  jun.  s*. 
part  must  be  construed  according  to  the  alleging  pari,     Auu*  ua# 
and  is  not  to  be  considered  more  extensively  than  the  pro- 
positions out  of  which  the  interrogatories  arise* 

A  new  relator  may  be  named  iu  the  room  of  a  de*  Atty.  v.  Pow«l. 
ceased  relator*  *    *  Wjrfi  Dick. 

3S5* 

Before  inrolment  of  the  order  made,  on  arguing  ex-    lUwson  ▼. 
ceptions  to  a  decree  of  charitable  uses,  it  may  be  reheard.        JK^lim 
If  an  information  is  brought  in  the  name  of  the  at  tor-      €*"•  *7*5. 
ney-general,  and  it  appears  that  there  is  a  charity  which    s.c.  semb.  * 
the  court  of  Chancery  ought  to  support,  though  the  in-  *  WJ^J  Dlck- 
formation  is  mistaken,  by  praying  such  relief  for  the  fcniaidift  isi. 
charity  as  cannot  be  had,  yet  the  court  will  not  dismiss  a  vez.  426.' 
the  information,  but  will  support  the  charity  in  such    tty*  Jis*. toa$ 
manner  as  can  be  by  law ;  and  this  rule  was  observed  by 
the  commissioners  for  charitable  uses. 

And  the  court  will  presume  the  charity  to  be  as  there 
stated,  unless  evidence  be  offered  of  the  contrary. 

Where  a  charity  is  so  given  that  there  can  be  no  ob-  8  Brown,  \66. 
jects  of  itj  the  court  will  order  a  different  scheme  to  be  At2^"r  ^90. 
laid  before  it,  yet  if  the  objects  may  exist,  though  they  1  Ve2.jna.a40. 
do  not  at  present  (as  widows,  though  there  are  no  widows 
at  present  of  the  members)  it  will   not ;  and  if  the  re- 
lator appear  to  have  no  title,  the  court  will  not  make  a 
decree,  but  dismiss  the  information:    costs  cannot  be 
given  out  of  the  charity. 

Upon  a  bill  for  equitable  relief  as  to  a  rent  charge,  11Ves.jan.sss. 
with  some  few  exceptions,  all  the  persons  whose  estates  Atty.v.  jack*©*, 
are  liable  must  be  brought  before  the  court,  that  complete 
justice  may  be  done,  and  the  question  tried  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  all  who  are  interested;  but  this  rule  has  been 
dispensed  with  under  circumstances  rendering  it  imprac- 
ticable; formerly  it  was  held,  that'  no  distinction  ought 
to  be  made  in  the  proceedings  between  a  charity  and  an 

90  individual ; 
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individual*    But  at  this  time  it  is  much  too  late,  With 

reference  to  a  great  many  doctrines,  to  insist  upon  that ; 

for  the  court  does  hold  out  relief  to  charities  under 

circumstances  in  which  it  would  not  give  relief  against 

D«ke,  as.     defendants  in  ordinary  cases.     In  the  case  of  a  charity, 

iSalkjiM.    it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  terre-tenants  should  be 

brought  before  the  court ;  u  they  may,  if  they  seek  a  contri- 

«  bution,  undertake  to  make  them  parties  to  the  infor- 

"  mation,  or  help  themselves  by  such  course  as  they 

"  think  fit."    The  principle  here  asserted  is,  that  prima 

facie,  a  charity  may  sue  without  making  them  all  parties. 

i  P.  W.  ape.  But  see  Attorney  v.  Wyburgb.    Upon  a  plea  in  abale- 
Ajite.  5io«  i«i 

ment  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  parties  by  name; 

it  is  enough  if  the  objection  points  out  who  the  indivi- 
duals are  by  some  description,  enabling  the  plaintiff  to 
make  them  parties— merely  referring  generally  to  booses 
in  London,  not  particularly  describing  them,  the  site  of 
which  may  now  perhaps  be  part  of  the  king's  highway, 
does  not  sufficiently  point  the  attention  of  the  relators  to 
the  individuals  to  be  brought  before  the  court :  yet  if  it 
is  left  uncertain  what  are  the  lands  and  houses  charge- 
able, together  with  those  which  are  the  objects  of  the  in* 
formation,  though  they  may  have  been  purchased,  with* 
out  notice,  lost,  or  are  incapable  of  being  distinguished, 
the  court  will  go  on,  but  will  endeavour  to  aid  the 
other  persons  who  are  brought  before  the  court ;  not  dis- 
missing the  information,  but  by  inquiries,  if  any  fair 
hDpes  can  be  entertained,  endeavouring  to  bring  them 
ultimately  before  the  court,  if  it  can  be  ascertained  that 
they  are  not  lost,  or  are  capable  of  being  distinguished. 

The  court  has  gone  a  great  way  in  relieving  against 

want  of  form  and  mistakes  in  pleading  as   to  charities. 

ibid.  in.     And  in  such  a  case  as  that  suggested,  the  court  will  inquire, 

whether  the  defendants  are  liable ;  whether,  if  liable,  the 

court 
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court  will  charge  them,  and  leave  them  to  a  new  suit 

with  the  other  terre-tenants,  or  first  deciding  that  those 

lands  were  chargeable  will  direct  inquiries ;  whether  any, 

and  what  other  lands  are  chargeable  with  them,  and  will 

not  stop  for  want  of  parties,  it  is  better  so  to  do,  for  » 

otherwise  the  information  ought  to  be  dismissed. 

On  a  devise  of  real  and  personal  estate  to  St  Barfholo-  a™^\*"^ 
mew's  hospital,  the  governors  and  the  next  of  kin  agreed    field,  1744. 
to  divide  the  property,  rather  than  agitate  the  question 
of  mortmain;  and  this  agreement  was  confirmed  by  a 
decree,  although  the  hospital  took  3-4ths  and  the  next  of 
kin  l -4th. 

But  in  a  modern  case,  the  court  refused  to  act  under  afroVez.  jnn.  m. 

Atty.  v.  Hewit, 

award  in  a  charity  cause  without  the  consent  of  the  at-  ism. 
torney-general,  or  a  reference  to  the  master,  to  see  whe-  w 
ther  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity  ;  observing,  that 
in  these  cases,  where  the  information  cannot  be  filed 
without  the  consent  of  the  attorney-general,  the  principle 
requires  his  authority  and  consent  throughout.  And  a 
motion  was  afterwards  made,  with  the  consent  of  him 
and  the  other  parties,  for  an  account,  and  for  liberty  to 
lay  evidence  before  the  master,  not  only  as  to  the  ma* 
nagement  of  the  estate,  but  also  of  the  charity  in  ques- 
tion by  the  relators. 

.  If  trustees  have  a  discretion  to  apply  the  profits  of  their   a  Vez,  559. 
lands  to  repair  a  road,  the  court  will  not  interfere,  unless  school,  17*4. 
they  have  acted  corruptly,  but  will  dismiss  the  informa-     ^^  400, 
tion. 

Where  an  original  deed  vested  in  the  parishioners  and  u  Vez  jua.  7. 
inhabitants  of  a  parish  the  right  of  nomination  to  the  ^"n^iso:. 
curacy,  those  persons,  like  all  other  cestuys  que  trust  en- 
titled to  the  beneficial  interest,  have  the  right  to  call  upon 
the  trustees  in  the  court  of  Chancery;  and  it  is  merely 
the  ordinary  case  of  a  cestuy  (pie  trust  of  an  advowson, 

2  o  2  calling 
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mod  bad  signed  some  but  not  the  latter  sheets  of  his  Will, 
without  any  attestation,  this  was  held  to  be  a  good  ap- 
'  pointment  for  the  charity  under  the  43d  Eliz.  as  to  the 
a  Atk.  ui.    copyhold  estate. 

,  The  statute  of  roortmaut~han*et  abrogated  the  statute 
*Vez.  5*?.   Of  frauds. 

Where  a  visitor  \$  appointed  by  the  statutes  of  any 
college,  there  a  commission  under  43  Elis.  cannot  issve; 
a  Vez.  SM-a.  but  li  *s  otherwise  of  any  collateral  charity. 

There  is  no  technical  form  of  words  for  granting  the 

visitatorial  power,  and  it  may  be  divided.     The  vesting 

the  legal  estate  of  a  charity  in  its  governors  does  not  ex- 

.    elude  them  from  being  visitors,  ?s  where  tbey  are  to  «- 

dVcz  juo.547.  ceive  its  revenues.- 

EXP  uo4?dDn'  Thc  l^-chancellor  as  exercising  a  visitatorial  power 
for  the  crown  of  a  royal  foundation,  has  no  power  tp 
tax  the  bill  of  costs  under  proceedings  before  him  relative 
thereto ;  for  this  is  not  a  proceeding  either  at  law  or  n 
equity.  The  visitatorial  authority  might  have  been  vested 
in  a  bishop.  This  is  not  before  the  lord- chancellor  as 
exercising  his  equitable  jurisdiction.  The  proceedings 
contemplated  by  the  statute,  2  Geo.  II.  c.  23.  a.  22.  arc 
proceedings  in  a  co^irt  of  law  or  of  equity.  It  is  not  in  ' 
the  court  of  Chancery  that  the  king's  visitatorial  power 
is  to  be  exercised.  It  is  by  the  lord-chancellor;  and 
therefore  not  within  the  act.  Order  for  taxing  discharged. 

*VVii©2  4**       *n  c*iar'ty  ca8C*  t'}e  court  °ftfin  g,VCR  the  relators  costs 
beyond  the  taxed  cpsts,  as  in  Attorney-genet al v.  Taylor, 

Twisden  v.  Adams,  &c. 
}sV*z.  ju».&as.     ft  is  too  much  to  say  the  charity  estate  is  to  be  re- 
dressed at  the  expence  of  those  who  seek  to  redress  it, 
The  consequence  would  be,  that  all  charities  would  be 
for  ever  liable  to  abuse  without  redress* 

If 
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If  trustees  suppress  or  conceal  any  evidence  relative  to  2  Br.  P.  c.  377* 
the  charity,  they  are  liable  to  costs  of  suit. 

Where  the  founder  of  a  charity-school  had  appointed,     1  Br.  4sg. 

1  lit         Atty.v.Cowper. 

that  when  his  trustees  should  be  reduced  to  two,  those  1785. 
survivors  should  nominate  others  "  being  inhabitants  of 
Great  or  Little  Blencowe :"  the  objection  was,  that  they 
were  not  inhabitants  of  either  place ;  and  Lord  Thurlow) 
chancellor,  said,  there  should  have  been  evidence  that 
there  were  proper  persons  in  Blencowe  to  be  trustees, 
and  that  the  survivors  neglected  them. 

The  general  rule  that  a  mere  witness  cannot  be  made  14yes.jun.940. 
a  defendant,  has  been  relaxed  in  the  case  of  a  corpora-    corporation 
tibn,  as  in  that  instance  the  answer  is  not  put  m  upon    ?f  Ch'PP*n- 

.  ham,  1807- 

oath  :  therefore  an  answer  is  required  from  some  person 
capable  of  making  a  full  discovery,  as  the  agents  or  ser- 
vants of  the  corporation.  The  rule,  however,  is  relaxed  Wythv.Meah 
only  to  thai  extent :  the  person  from  whom  the  discovery 
is  sought,  by  making  himself  a  defendant,  must  have 
been  in  a  situation  of  confidence,  enabling  him  to  make 
a  disclosure,  for  the  truth  of  which  the  court  cannot  have 
the  security  usually  taken  from  the  defendants  them* 
selves.  The  exception  to  the  rule  is  not  applicable 
to  any  other  character  or  relation  of  the  corporate 
body.  Individual  members  of  a  corporation  are  not 
proper  defendants ;  their  answer  oannot  be  read  agaiust 
the  co-defendant  the  corporation;  nor  can  there  be 
any  decree  against  them :  the  decree  must  be  made 
against    the    corporation,    not   against  the  individual 

members? 
A  demurrer,  on  the  ground  that  the  discovery  would 

subject  the  defendants  to  penalties,  might  certainly  he 

good  to  discovery  only ;  but  that  is  not  a  favoured  ground 

of  demurrer,  and  may  be  waved ;  and  if  not  put  upon  the 

record,  the  defendant  cannot  afterwards  insist  upon  k 

£  o  4  ore 
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ore  terms;  of  which  there  is  no  instance.     A  demurrer 
•  P.  W.  »4S.    ore  tenus  must  go  to  the  whole  discovery. 

In  the  cas»  of  a  charitable  trust,  Could  individual 
members  of  a  corporation,  charged  with  misconduct, 
shelter  themselves  from  answering  upon  oath,  by  put- 
ting in  an  answer  with  the  rest  of  the  corporation  under 
seal  ?  The  case  cited  from  2  Vernon,  S80.  is  one  of  the 
many  bad  cases  in  that  book.  It  has  never  been  hdd 
that  a  demurrer  will  hold  on  the  ground  that  the  de- 
fendant is  charged  with  that  which  may  at  law  be  term- 
ed a  conspiracy :  if  suoh  strictness  were  to  prevail,  there 
<  would  he  an  end  of  discovery  in  equity,  whenever  there 
were  two  defendants :  by  allowing  the  demurrer  sr#  few, 
the  jurisdiction  would  be  destroyed. 

Persons  standing  in  a  situation  in  which  all  that  the 
court  can  demand  is  their  testimony  in  a  cause,  are 
not  to  be  made  parties ;  but  this  is  a  rule  admitting 
w.  exceptions:  in  some  cases  in  which  arbitrators  may 
be  made  defendants;  in  others,  wherein  attomies 
who  prepared  deeds,  though  they  have  no  interest  to 
convey,  give  up,  or  receive,  may  be  parties ;  and  un- 
questionably the  practice  is  settled,  admitting  an  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  whose  officers  and 
servants  are  made  parties. 

A  corporation  not  called  upon  to  give  any  account  of 
corporation  property  or  revenue  as  such,  but  happening 
in  their  corporate  capacity  tq  be  trustees  for  a  charitable 
purpose  5  entrusted  in  that  corporate  capacity  with  the 
management  of  certain  property  ;  clothed  with  a  trust 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster)  and  having  the 
power  of  nominating  and  dismissing  him  at  their  will 
and  pleasure :  a  corporation,  as  an  individual,  with  such 
a  power  over  an  estate  devoted  to  charitable  purposes, 
would  be  compelled  to  exerctfe  that  power,  not  accord- 
ing 
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ing  to  the  discretion  of  the  court,  but  not  corruptly. 
A  trustee  of  either  description,  a  corporation  or  an  indi- 
vidual, cannot  be  permitted  to  act  corruptly  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  trust :  as  by  dismissing  a  servant  for  vol  ing 
at  an  election  different  from  themselves,  by  which  the 
individuals,  exercising  the  power  as  members,  made  the 
corporation  the  instrument  of  such  corruption.  The 
court  will  entertain  in  such  cases  a  bill  against  the  indi- 
viduals for  a  discovery  whether  there  was,  through  their 
means,  such  an  abuse  of  the  discretion  vested  in  the  cor- 
poration as  trustees,  as  the  court  can  reform,  and  will 
call  upon  them  for  an  answer.  . 

The  case  in  1  Vernon,  117.  though  very  strong,  does 
not  in  its  language  go  further  than  the  principle  of  that  - 
in  S  P.  W.  310.  VVycb  v.  Meal,  determined  by  Lord 
Talbot,  would  extend.  What  particular  circumstances 
could  authorise  the  court  to  order,  that  besides  the  clerk 
of  the  county,  such  principal  members  as  the  plaintiff 
should  think  fit  should  answer  upoa  oath,  is  not  clear ; 
but  the  principle  may  have  been,  -that  an  individual 
corporator,  whose  estate  was  charged  with  a  rent  to  a 
charitable  use,  of  which  the  corporation  had  the  manage- 
ment, had  obtained  possession  of  a  deed,  and  had  de- 
stroyed or  cancelled  it}  upon  an  information  for  having 
the  estate  properly  administered  by  the  corporation  as 
trustees,  it  would  be  perfectly  competent  to  call  upon 
the  mayor,  if  he  was  the  individual  implicated  in  that 
conduct,  not  only  to  answer  with  the  rest  under  their 
common  seal,  but  also  to  answer  as  to  the  circumstances 
relative  to  that  deed,  supposed  to  be  in  his  hands. 

The  reason  for  making  the  clerk  or  officer  a  party,  is, 
that  generally  be  is  the  person  who  can  give  the  inform* 
ation. 

Jn  the  case  of  Steward  r.  £,  I.  Co.  (S  Vern*  980.) 

l-or4 
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Lord  Eldon  said,  he  suspected  a  misprint.  As  it  stands, 
that  the  demurrer  was  allowed,  without  putting  them  to 
answer  to  matters  of  fraud  and  contrivance,  it  is  non- 
sense; but  if  it  is  read,  that  the  demurrer  was  disallow- 
ed, with  liberty  to  insist  by  their  answer,  that  ibey 
should  not  answer  the  charges  of  fraud  and  contrivance, 
it  is  intelligible.  As  it  stands,  he  could  not  understand 
it,  unless  the  argument  can  be  maintained,  that  the  de- 
murrer was  allowed  ;  as  otherwise  they  would  be  put  to 
answer  those  charges. 

The  next  case  of  IVych  v.  Meal  (a  P.  W.  3 1  a)  far. 
nishes  the  principle  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a  dis- 
covery of  the  matters  charged  by  the  bill.  Supposing 
the  bill  to  be  true,  there  would  be  gross  failure  of  justice, 
if  the  plaintiff  cannot  have  a  discovery  of  them.  If 
the  principle  of  convenience  and  inconvenience  pointed 
out  by  Lord  Talbot,  and  the  notion  that  by  allowing 
that  demurrer,  there  would  be  a  failure  of  justice,  were 
properly  applied  in  that  case  of  an  officer,  why  sLould 
they  not  be  applied  in  each  case,  to  determine  whether 
the  court  is  authorised  to  call  fur  an  answer  ?  If  such 
a  transaction  as  this  could  take  place,  and  there  were 
no  remedy,  the  consequence  is  inevitable,  that  every 
corporation,  a  trustee  for  charitable  purposes,  will  have 
the  power  of  eluding  intirely  the  jurisdiction  over  cha- 
ritable subjects. 

These  persons  may,  by  answer,  discover  part,  and 
may  insist  either  in  that  mode,  or  by  demurrer,  that 
they  are  not  bound  to  discover  other  matters ;  bat  the 
plaintiff  may  have  a  chance  of  proving  them  :  and  then 
might  make  a  case  for  relief.  The  demurrer  was  over- 
ruled, without  prejudice  to  the  defendants  insisting  by 
their  answer  against  making  a  discovery. 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  attorney  ^general,  has  requested  the 

following 
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following  rule  to  be  observed  on  informations  for  cha- 
rities. 1S09. 

"  In  all  informations  for  charities,  I  wish  to  have  the 
draft  of  the  information,  and  a  short  statement,  signed 
by  the  counsel  who  drew  the  information,  of  the  object 
of  it,  and  an  assertion  that  he  conceives  the  case  stated 
to  be  a  case  in  which  an  information  ought  to  be  filed, 
and  for  what  reasons.  If  the  information  seeks  to  im- 
peach the  conduct  of  trustees  of  charities,  I  shall  expect 
persons  to  be  assured  that  the  relators  are  of  property  to 
answer  costs,  and  that  the  charges  against  the  trustees 
are,  according  to  their  belief,  true.  I  shall  also  expect 
to  be  informed  whether  any  applications  have  been  made 
to  the  trustees,  stating  the  grounds  of  complaint,  and 
desiring  them  to  reform  the  abuses  complained  of,  if 
in  their  power.  And  if  from  circumstances  such  an 
application  to  trustees  shall  be  deemed  improper,  I  shall 
expect  to  have  stated  to  me  the  reasons  for  conceiving 
iuch  application  improper." 

In  cases  where  the  purposes  of  a  charitable  institution 
fail,  the  only  means  of  remedying  any  abuse  which  may 
arise  in  the  misapplication  of  the  trust  estate,  is  by  in- 
formation in  the.  court  of  Chancery,  at  the  relation  of 
some  respectable  person  of  the  county,  against  those  who 
assume  to  be  the  members  of  the  society,  corporation,  or  . 
charity  in  question,  individually,  as  well  as  against  the 
corporation  by  its  corporate  name,  praying  an  account  of 
its  revenues,  and  that  a  proper  scheme  may  be  laid  before 
the  court,  and  adopted,  for  applying  the  revenues  to  such 
purposes  as  should T>e  consistent  with  the  intention  of  the 
donors  of  the  charitable  estates,  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  admit;  and  if  there  is  a  county  hospital,  the  applica* 
iion  of  the  reversions  to  the  support  of  that  Jwpital  may  A  v  Hkkg 
probably  be  deejned  a  proper  application,  ihoo. 

On 
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s5l!!Te.,7\Wood'      On  an  application  for  a  rule  to  search  I  he  books  of  an 

C  r    Trio.  I .  ■  ■ 

i«Jone,i&og.  eleemosynary  corporation,  established  for  relief  of  the 
poor  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  in  order  to  obtain  evidence 
to  maintain  an  action  for  a  sum  advanced  to  replenish 
the  funds  of  the  charity,  the  court  declined  to  stretch  its 
authority  so  far,  unless  it  were  shewn  that  by  the  charter 
of  incorporation  such  a  right  was  reserved.  Rule  re- 
fused. 


CONCLUSION. 

I  shall  here  close  my  researches  on  this,  to  me, 
very  interesting  subject :  it  has  afforded  me  no  small 
extent  of  grateful  pleasure  to  have  been  enabled  to  en- 
large my  former  publication  with  many  additional  cases, 
and  much  new  matter,  and  also  to  have  been  led,  in 
some  instances,  through  the  ground  which  I  had  already 
trod,  and  to  have  examined  by  the  way  some  of  the  more 
remote  parts  of  the  fabric,  which  I  had  then  over- 
.  looked. 

The  remnants  of  ancient  adjudications  in  the  courts 
of  English  jurisprudence,  form  the  basis  of  a  superstruc- 
ture, which  will  never  suffer  by  tne  mouldering  incur- 
sions'* of  time;  nor  will  the  lustre  of  their  justice  and 
equity  ever  be  obscured  by  the  varying  successions  of 
political  governments,  or  the  more  rapid  fluctuation  of 
human  councils.  If  the  student,  to  whose  inspection 
this  work  is  submitted,  will  embrace  with  ardour  the 
lot  to  which  bis  labours  are  devoted,  he  will  find  his 
energy  increase  in  every  stage  of  his  progress;  for  his 
earliest  axioms  will  be  proved  to  his  conviction — his 

principle! 
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principles  will  he  enlarged  upon  incontrovertible  au- 
thority— and  his  future  eminence  will  be  erected  upon 
a  security  which  will  reward  him  with  the  best  honours 
of  his  country  I  .  ^ 

If  I  have  omitted  or  misstated,  I  shall  be  obliged  by 
correction;  if  my  labours  shall  be  accepted  as  useful,  I 
shall  be  grateful  for  the  acknowledgement;  and  if  the 
profession  in  general  will  be  pleased  to  assist  them,  I 
shall  esteem  myself  as  highly  favoured,  as  I  have  been 
already  by  their  recent  communications. 


ADDENDUM. 

•» 

Since  the  preceding  sheet  was  printed,  in  which  pige  48s. 
the  bill  for  extending  the  exoneration  of  land-tax  is  no- 
ticed, the  act  has  passed,  viz.  on  3d  June,  1809,  where- 
by the  act  of  46  Geo.  III.  is  recited,  in  pursuance  of 
which,  the  special  commissioners  acting  under  the  great 
sea],  have  exonerated  1263  small  livings,  and  203  chari- 
table institutions,  whose  clear  annual  amount  did  not  ex- 
ceed ]  50l.  and  the  annual  land-tax  so  discharged  amount- 
ed to  56701.  6s.  3|d.  And  in  order  to  extend  the  benefit 
to  others,  whose  annual  income  does  not  exceed  1501.  it 
is  enacted,  That  the  commissioners,  within  IS  calendar 
months  from  the  passing  of  this  act,  may  direct  the 
exoneration  of  the  land-tax  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
46  Geo.  III.  provided  the  whole  do  "not  exceed,  including 
the  above,  the  sum  of  60001.;  similar  memorials  to  be 
transmitted  to  them,  verified  as  they  shall  direct  ;  and 
certificates  signed  by  two  commissioners  of  land-tax, 

within 
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Within  12  calendar  months.     The  certificate  of  exonera- 
tion is  to  be  indorsed  on  the  certificate  of  the  commis- 
sioners  of  land-tax,  and   the   lands  therein  mentioned 
will  be  discharged  from  such  land-tax,  and  all  further 
assessments   thereof,  from   such  quarter-day  of  payment 
of  the  land  tax,  as  shall, next  precede  the  day  on  which 
such  certificate  shall  be  left  at  the  proper  office  for  re- 
gistry of  contracts;  where  the  registry  shall  be  made 
gratis,  and  a  duplicate   thereof  shall  be  issued,  and  the 
copy  of  such  registry  signed   by  the  registrar,  shall  be 
allowed  in  all  courts,  &c»  as  good,  evidence  of  such  certi- 
ficate, without  any  stamp-duty. 

The  special  commissioners  are  to  lay  a  state  of  their 
proceedings  before  parliament  before  the  end  of  the  session 
of  1811. 

All  deeds  not  hitherto  in  rolled  or  registered,  pursuant 
to  the  preceding  acts  of  redemption  of  land-tax,  shall  he 
valid  if  inrollcd  within  12  months,  and  all  the  provisions 
of  the  former  acts  are  retained. 
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Abbeys,  &c.  in  London,  J — Date  of 
their  decline,  17 

Aberbury,  Sir  R.'s  hospital  at  Don- 
nington,  444? 

Aberdeen  lunatic  hospital,  302 

Abuses,  how  rectified,  57— When 
without  redress,  418  *  Hpw  re- 
dressed in  modern  charities  430 

Academical  institution  ceased,  a  be- 
quest  for  it  void,  160 

Acceptance  of  a  bequest,  how  far 
binding  on  the  terras  oi  it,  3 19 — Of 
a  new  lease,  436 — Of  a-void  lease, 
4*8 

Actum  of  debt  on  lease  of  tythes,  &c. 

439 

Adding  to,  does  not  extend  beyond 

repair  and  improvement,  139 
Ademption  of  legacies,  \Q7>  and  «*!• 
Administrator  to  account  for  misma- 
nagement, 56— Without  notice  of 

use,  66 

Ad  quod  damnum,  20 

Advowson  restricted  to  universities, 
89— Granted  in  trust  for  thegran tor, 
118— Some  account  of,  380— A 
good  bequest  to  a  charity,  383 —The 


restriction  repealed,  384 — Why  the 
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&gi — Devise  to  purchase  them 
good,  380 — If  any  surplus,  how 
disposed  of,  3Q2 

alienations  restrained,  13 

Mien  priories  surrendered,  23 

Alms  of  plough  lands,  &c  29—  Chest 
in  churches,  29 

Alms-houses  different  from  hospitals, 
JO 

AmViguily  as  to  one  or  two  legacies, 
291 

America,  Boyle's  legacy  for  colleges 
there,  306 

Amet  icans,  the  post-nati,  214,  315 

Ambrose,  St.  his  anger  at  restraints 
in  mortmain,  17 

/,ndrew,  Dr.  his  will  for  Tiinity  col» 
lege,  318 

Andrew  >  St.  Holboro,  charity  school, 
360 

Anne,  Q.  relinquished  tenths,  75 

's  bounty  founded,  75 — Takes 
lands  and  purchases  land-tax,  78— 
Of  legacies  to,  181-Why  void,  184 
— Account  of  exemption,  377 
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Annuities  formerly  not  in  mortmain, 
J  8 — If  devised  over   void,  145 — 
Bequeathed  to  churchwardens  for  a 
family  vault,    M/-8 — To  educate 
boys,  14c)—  Different  from  a  rent- 
charge,  15  3 — Ont  of  personal   es- 
tate good  to  a  charity,  157,  211 — 
secured  on  lands,  "  or  otherwise," 
good,  174,  177 — to  a  miniver  vest- 
ed in  land,   IS!,  1 92 -The  lands 
not  discharged,  although  there  re- 
main  no  object  lor  the  charity,  505 
'    —But  if  granted  after  objects  eras- 
ed, 340 
Appointment  referred  to  but  not  found, 
257.   266,   278— Under  43  Eiiz. 
105— Whether  in  a  visitor  or  the 
court,  423 
Apprentices,  their  binding,  68  — Fees 
-  to  be  paid  to  the  parson,  70  -  Duty 
on  binding,  503  —As  from  a  public 
charity,  503 
Ascetics,  5, 7 

Assets  of  marshalling.  SeeMarshalling 
Athanasins,  St.  5 

Attorney-general,  his  office  as  to  cha- 
rities, 237.  See  Practice 
Augmentation  of  livings,  estates,  &c. 
See  Extension,  Advowson — Of  uni- 
versity, a  gift  for,    is  a  charitable 
use,  207— Of  livings,  another  cha- 
rity substituted,  353 
Augustine,  St.  a  benedictine,  3 
Aurengaele,  his  saying  relative  to  bos- 
pitals,  10 

Banchor  monastery,  5 
Baptists  tolerated,  bequest  for,  good, 
147 


Barrow,  J.  his  legacy  for  small  gift*, 

281 
Bath  infirmary,   355 — May  take  "in 

mortmain,  365,  373 
Beadsmen,  what,  445,  448 
Beard,  Mrs,  her  bequests  for  poor  of 

Chester,  &c.  29 1 
Beckefs  shrine,  its  produce,  29 
Bedford  level,  Jl — -Leases  registered, 

444 
— — —  school,  400 
Benedictines,  the  earliest  order  in  Eng- 
land, 8 
Bequests  without  notice  of  a  charita- 
ble use,  66 — One  depending  upon 
another,    and   that   void,   168 — If 
two-fold,  one  lawful  and  the  other 
unlawful,  executors   may  execute 
tlie  former,  175 — If  more  than  ade- 
quate, J87-Ambiguities  supplied, 
228 — Over,  of  what  a  testator's  son 
should  die  possessed,  240— To  the 
church,  240— To  the  poor  of  the 
parish,  240— To  a  charity,  the  di*. 
position-must  be  in  that  mode,  311 
-—To  a  college,   for  a  purpose 
not  eftVcted,  319 For  distribu- 
tion of  books,  279 For  a  wad, 

264 
Bethlem  hospital,  300 
Sevan,    Mrs.    her  will    for  Welch 

schools,  128 
Blind  persons,  charity  for,  294,  tod 
seq. — No    hospital   for,    295.7— 
School  for,  in  St.  George's  Fields, 

298 At  Liverpool,  29a— At 

Edinburgh,  299 At  Norwich, 

299  ' 

Bolton  school,  417 
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tloobs,  Bradley's  legacy  for,  279 
MonaEcclesia,  67 

2?0*a7iit'garden,within  the  statute,  12S 
Bounty,  if  personal  to  trustee,  whe- 
ther within  the  statute,  1J>4 — Whe- 
ther connected  with  charitable  use, 
195 
Boyle,  Hon.  Robt.  his  will,  305 
Bowles,  Wm.  his  will  to  purchase  and 

build,  220 
Bread-sired  ward,  legacy  for,  264 
Briages,  legacy  for  building,  121 
Brown's,  John,  will  for   Essex-street 
chapel,  and  academy  at  Hackney, 
158 
Browne,  Wm.  will  for  Win  ton  col- 
lege, 36l 
Building,  not  necessary  when,  130, 
132,  140  — On  ground  already    in 
mortmain  good,   106-7 — To    pur- 
chase for  building  bad,  166-7 — A 
chapel  void  as  to  the  minister,  168 
— A.  church,  1 89  —  Legacy  for,  2 1 3 
—On  ground  hired,  not  purchased, 
221 — A    parsonage,   224— Or   an 
alms-house,  231 


Cam,  Mrs.  her  will,  discretion  to  trus- 
tees, 250 

Canal  shares,  void  legacies  to  chari- 
ties, 170 

Canterbury  hospitals,  241 

Caroon  house,  243 

Cehtury,  thft  15th,  deplorable  state  of 
the  faith,  23 

Ctstuy  que  use,  not  in  esse,  210 

Cestuy  que  vie,  4 S3 

Chancery,  its   extensive  jurisdiction, 
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207 — Antiquity,  212 — In  case  of 
uncertai  nty ,  278 — May  remove 
trustees,  421 

Chantries,  what,  33 — Sale  of  them 
how  applied,  33 

Chapman's  will,  for  boys  at  Raven* 
stoke,  187 

Charges  on  land  void,  156 — When 
first  applied,  360 

Charitable  use  defined,  59 — Beyond 
relief  of  the  poor,  93 

Charitable  corporation,  its  history,  521 

donations  in  general,  of  re- 

gistring,  555 

Charity,  the  first  distribution  of,  4-— 
Of  those  settled  in  Elizabeth's  time,, 
57-Dcfined,  60,  121— Placed  on 
real  estate  cannot' subsist,  130— 
Always  supported  by  the  court,  139 
—If  illegal,  261— -Since  Elizabeth 
protected  by  statute,  64 — Legacies 
for,  preferred  formerly,  67— May 
be  improved  not  changed,  144 — 
Legacy  to  one  which  had  ceased, 
158,  354 — In  place  of  specialty  cre- 
ditors, 362— If  illegal,  261— If  su- 
perstitious, 262— The  term  is  not 
too  general  to  throw  out  a  charita- 
ble bequest,  266,  270— Defined, 
283,  5,  9— If  no  objects,  304— 
When  lands  revert  to  the  crown, 
352 — If  its  institution  be  subse- 
quent to  a  will,  cannot  take.  55% 
— Public  and  private,  distinct,  553 

Charles  I.  augmented  the  bishoprics, 
74 

Charles  II.  bis  letters  missive,  412 

Charters,  their  objects,  48— Defective 
as  to  succession  and  election,  406 

Charter-hoMit? 
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Charter-louse.     See  Sutton's  hospital 

Chelsea  college,  79 

Christians,  distinction  between  vulgar 

and  ascetics,  5 
Christianity,  primitive  state  in  Europe, 

3  —  Promoted  by;  charities,  4 
Chrisfs  hcspital,  trustees  for  Heiher- 
ington's   charity,    294  —  Its  agree- 
ment with  the  City,  531 
C haunting,  a  pa  ticular  version,  513 
Churches,    union  of,   Tl — Their   in- 
creasing splendour    7 — The  like  in 
temp.  Edward    I    14— Legacy  for 
building  onr,  I89 
Churchwardens  take    goods    for   the 
church,  67— Duty   as  to  poor  ap- 
prentices, /O— Not  a  corporation  to 
take,  148 
Churchill,  Jane,  hef  will  for  Bath  In- 
'  firmary,  &c.  355 
Circumspect e  agalis,  \J:  18 
Clement  VII   offered  dispensation  to 
Henry  V  III.  ground  for  the  reform- 
ation, 25 
Cleigy,   their  first    government  and 
settlement  in  I?ngland,4 — Their  or- 
ders, 3— Legacy  for  279 
Coke,  M.  P.  for  Derby,  sent  to  the 

Tower.  97 
Colleges  not  within  43  Eliz.  200 — 
Devise  to,  maintained,  388 — Art- 
legal  corporations,  401  —  Are  all 
corporations,  409-  Then;  leases  45 1 
Commissions  of  inquiry  of  abuses,  54, 
57 — For  charitable  uses   quaslud, 

424 

Coming's  will  for  repairing  a  chapel, 2 24 
Congregational  courts,  22 
Consistory  courts,  23 


Contract,  if  void,  cannot  imply  agree- 
ment to  give  Dp  a  former  contract, 
437      - 
Conveyance,  a  defective,  rect  fled,  3S5 

— Of  lands  of  trustees,  £4,  98 
Copyhold  lands  devised   n>t  surren- 
dered, S4;  100,  197,  211 
Coram,  founder  of  Found  ling  bosp.3  74 
t-ornwall,  duchy  of,  granted  to  Prince 

of  Wales,  346 
Corporations  defined,   4/s   095  —  la- 
fraction  of  their  laws  not  criminal, 
48— If  made  trustees  the   trust  is 
not  defeated,  whrn,  250 — If  co  ob- 
jects rtrnain,  341 — If  dissolved  <b 
the  lands  revnt,  342,  35! — A  ma- 
jority   of    members  necessary  for 
leases    or    election,   344 — Cannot 
change  the  number  of  members  for 
courts,  4l7 — A  conveyance  to  of- 
ficers of,  rectified,  385 — Powers  to 
them  Yest  in  successors   3Q6—For 
charity,    401 — Under    control  of 
Chi'Ticery,  414—  Their  tenancy  de- 
termined on  notice  to  officers,  441 
Courts,  extent  of  jurisdiction  in  cha- 
rity eases,  2fj5 — Where  trustees  are 
dead,  271 — In  general  cases,  282 
In  good  or  bad  administration  of 
trusts,  268 — Have  not  executed* 
trust  unless  defined,  288 
Cracker  oi.e.  Mrs.  her  unlimited  trust, 

282 
Creating  or  founding,  215 
Crown,  when  it  has  the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  a  charity,  34 — As  to  super- 
stitious uses,  36,  37 — Power  of  pu- 
don,  49,  396— Protects  chants, 
as  parens  patriae,  56— Its  dispenses 

porcr, 
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power,  74 — Whether  it  has  the 
disposal  on  the  death  of  a  Irusue, 
2:34 — Or  when  the  object  is  point- 
ed out,  254 —Has  a  superintendence 
over  all  charities,  255 — Whrn  it 
disposes  of  a  charity,  258  to  2ol, 
2<9,  289 — Not  if  the  chnrity  be 
illegal,  201 — Whether  lands  grant- 
ed by,  revert  to,  on  failure  of  the 
charity,  345 — Issuts  letters  manda 
tory  to  Cambr.  412 — Property  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  412 

Crusades,  13 

Cy  pres,  nature  of  this  decline,  1 22, 
144,211— Its  origin  in  forfeiture,  165 
—  Defined.  238,  31 1,  312— Lately 
restrained,  264  —  Does  not  hold 
when  the  legacy  cannot  be  execut- 
ed, 268 — Where  a  trust  is  clogged 
by  conditions,  321— How  it  applies 
to  a  legacy  for  specific  gifts  of 
clothes,  &c.  332 — As  to  poor  in- 
habitants, 334  — As  to  apprentices, 
335— Where  there  remain  no  ob- 
jects, 336 — Where  the  charity  can- 
not take  place,  390 — Where  it  de- 
volves to  the  crown,  412 — Where  a 
hospital  is  dissolved,  444 

Dakvn,  Dr.  John,  founded  Kirby  Ra- 

vensworth  school,  424 
Davies,  his  will  to  build  alms-houses, 

231,  and  seq.- 
Delte  bequests,  afterwards  called  in, 

197 
Derwentwater  estate*  forfeited,  461-3 

Design  of  the  donor  not  to  be  altered, 

240,417 
Devise  in  mortmain  excepted  out  of 

2p2 


th*  statute  of  wills,  60— In  writing, 
6l  — Parol,  64— Of  lands,  99 — 
Within  the  statute  of  frauds,-! 07— 
Conditional  if  the  estate  be  accept- 
ed the  condi  ion  must  be  fulfilled, 
12J— Over,  dct  snot  defeat  th.  life- 
interest,  123 — To  a  corporation 
voiJ,  125— For  a  school,  bad  as  a 
clarity,  but  good  as  to  th'  objects, 
126— Without  building,  126— To 
increase  the  poor  knightt  of  Wind- 
sor, 127 — For  intended  uses,  200 — 
Of  lands  altered  aiterwards,  205 — 
Not  void,  unless  too  obscure,  207 
—  In  futuro  how  taken,  209-  For 
erecting  and  building.  2 15— To  pur- 
cl.aceland  for  erecting  and  building, 
226 — Of  real  estate  and  mortgages, 
fall  to  the  crown,  249 
Devolution,  what,  410 

Diodesian  s  rescript,  3 

Discovery ,  what  defendants  must  an- 
swer, 1 J  4,  and  seq.  —  Compelled  by 
the  court,  120 

Discretion,  unl'mitted  to  a  trustee, 
280,  2,  9— Import*  gift, 308 

Disherison  prohibited,  153 — Intended 
bv  statute,  229 

Dispensing  power,  73,  9^ — Abolish- 
ed, 96  -Revested  in  the  ciown  for 
charitable  purposes,  97 

Dissvtittr*.  legpey  to  the  fund  for  poor 
ministers,  247 

L-'ultitutlm,  statute  of  its  object,  187 

Doles  a'  a  funeral,  242 

Duwh  n j  col!rge,204 — Chartered  2 1 4 

Drains*    company     part  trustees    of 
S,  .ckfs  charity,  296 
j  Druids,  their  influence*  1 

Dulwich 
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Dulwicb   college    founded,    71— Its 
#      leases,  &c.   475^-A   resolution  in 
their  minute*  not  a  contract  bind- 
ing* 4?4 

Ecclesiastical  authority  introduced 
into  Europe,  3— Ecclesiastical  and 
college  leases,  451 

Edward  I.  his  desire  to  restrain  the 
clergy,  14— Introduced,  the  statute 
de  religiosis,  15— The  first  christian 
prince  who  passed  an  act  for  re- 
straints of  the  clergy,  his  ob- 
ject, J  7 

Edward  Vl.  his  act  against  supersti- 
tious uses,  33— For  uniformity,  33 

-  — His  measures  for  effecting  the 
reformation,  38 

Elbridge's  will,  182 

Elections,  when  of  bad  effect  in  cha- 
rities, 50 

Eleemosynary  societies,  56,  401,  405, 
407 

Elizabeth,  Q.  her  accession  and  con* 
duct  on  receiving  proposals  from 
Philip,  41 — Restored  the  reforma- 
tion, 41—  Her  charitable    institu- 
tions, 42 — Acts  for  restoration   of 
first-fruits,  49— For  erecting  hos- 
pitals, &c.  53 
Emerson9 s  will  for  Foundling  hospi- 
tal, 35(5 
Encrease  of  rents  retained  by  the  cha- 
rity, 54,  135 — No  resulting  trust 
for  the   heir-at-law,   137 — To  be 
disposed  of  for  the  charity,  327 
Endowment  must  precede  the  license, 
not  always,  208— Is  erecting,  167, 

92? 


Episcopacy  in  America,  Dr.  Seckfi 

legacy  for,  212 
Erectf  construction  of  the  word,  140, 

217— To  purchase,  225,  (See&itf. 

ins)—  Does  not  imply  bu  ?ldii$  or 

purchasing,  but  endowment,  167, 

228 
Escheat  in  default  of  heirs,  410,  412 

The  crown  grants  lease,  &c 

258 

Estates  first  given  to  the  churches  of 
Europe,  3—Tail,   how   void  is  to 
charity,  146 — Of  charities  improvi- 
dent!}' managed,  460 
Ethelwulplis  grant,  6 
Evanson,  Mrs.  her  will,  552 
Evidence,  rules  of,  as  to  interest  in 
suit,  &c.  of  corporations,  parishes, 
&c.  505,  and  seq. — Under  gifts  to 
parishes  for  clothing,   &c  50J— 
Of  freemen,  512  —  Inhabitants  re- 
ceiving alms,  512— Of  witnessrs' 
interest, 5 13  —Of  judges'  discretion, 
513 — How  released,  513— Of  at- 
testing witnesses  to  wills,  515  — 
Statute  of  frauds  extended  io  per- 
sonal estate,  5 16,  518 — Of  nuncu- 
pative wills,  5l6«-Of  the  number 
called  to  prove  wills,  517 
Exchequer  seal  sufficient  when,  350 
Executor,  how  he  disposes  of  testator's 
bounty,  127 — If  his  name  be  struck 
out,  who  takes,  278 
Exemptions  from  mortmain,  372 
Exhibitions  of  one  college  may   be 

transferred  to  another,  323 
Extension  of  a  charity,    140 — Of  t 
school,  187 

• 

Faikfax, 
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Fairfax,  Mrs.  her  will  for  papists, 

163 
Tee-farm  rents  ^fnay    be    purchased 

without  license,  J2 
Feme-covert,  her  bequest  to  a  charity, 

65 
fines,  statute  of,  22 
First-fruits  and  tenths,  40 
For-ever,  how  construed  as  to  perpe- 
tuity, 176 
Forfeitures  concerted  to  evade  Magna 

Charta,  13 
Foundation  of  two  kinds,  202— The 

first  gift,  203 — Distinct  from  incor-  - 

poratlon,  203 
founder  has  the  right. of  nomination, 

245 — His  power  as  to  visiting,  397 

— See  Visitation 
Foundling  hospital,  356,  374 
Fraud  on   a  charity,    heir  how  far 

liable,  126 
Free  chapels  and  donatives  not  visited 

by  the  ordinary/415 
Free  grammar  school,  other  languages 

cannot  be  introduced,  142 
Freemen,  not  -good  evidence  when, 

512— See  Evidence 
Frend,  Wm.  his  case,  415 
Friars,  theh*  order,  8 
Friendly  societies  established,   540 — 

To  be  deemed  public  chanties,  541 

Their  rules  how  confirmed,  542 — 

Parochial  settlement,  or  removal  of 

members,  543 — Their  increase,  &c. 

544— In  north  of  England,  545 — 

At  Horningsham,  548 

General  charity  belongs  to  the  crown, 
257 


General  courts  carinot  give  a  good  title 
to  sell,  156  •  * 

Gifts  of  land -may  in  the  donor's  lifev 
time,  157 

Glover,  Mrs.  her  will  for  Royston 
school,  224 

Goldsbury's  will  for  repairing  a  family 
vault,  148 

Governors,  an  assumed  title,  304 — 
Does  not  imply  visiting,  397 — Re- 
moving them,  420 

Grant,  Sir  Wm.  his  decision  on  a  be- 
quest of  superstitious  uses,  35 

Great  seal  necessary  for  perpetuities, 
350 

Greenwich  hospital  founded,  73>  460 
— Its  leases,  &c.  465 

Grimmet's  will  for  poor  boys,  179 

Ground  rents  pass  the  land,  152 

Guise,  General,  his  bequest  of  pic- 
tures, 173 

Guy's  hospital  founded,  80 

Hardwicke,  earl  of,  his  character,  QO 
Hawkins,  Isaac,  his  will,  secret  trust, 

111 

Heir-at-law,  his  interest  under  a  secret 
trust,  ll6, 11 8 — As  to  surplus,  135, 
3S(),  392 — Has  no  resulting  trust 
from  any  increase,  137 — Compel- 
lable to  carry  on  executory  trusts, 
206— Not  entitled  to  rents  and  pro- 
fits before  the  devise  be  effected, 
211— Whether  he  takes  if  there  be 
no  objection,* 27 8 — Compelled  to 
convey  lands  devised  to  a  college, 
39O— Appointed  visitor,  418— 
If  lunatic,  420— Not  entitled  to 
surplus  of  rents  appropriated,  451 

Heirs, 
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Heirs,  in  default  of  any,  the  lands 
escheat,  not  so,  as  to  charity  lands, 
352 

Heirs  and  assigns,  how  construed  as 
to  perpetuity,  1/6 

Hen.Vlil.  his  suppression  of  monas- 
teries, 10 — His  ste{)s  for  the  re- 
formation, 25 — His  plan  for  a  new 
colleger,  30 

Hetherington's  charity  for  the  blind, 
294,  417 

Highways,  of  widening,  new  fences, 
felling  timber,  &c.  494—  Repairing, 
496 — Statute  duty,  497 — Composi- 
tions how  recovered,  498 — How 
charities  or  officers  liable,  499 — Of 
gifts  to  repair,  499 

Holfs  will  for  lying-in  hospital,  277 

Hospitals,  origin  of,  &c.  9 — Misap- 
plication of  revenues,  9— Rules, 
49 — Were  corporations  aggregate, 
49 — Exempted  from  first  fruits,  4Q 
— Legacies  saved,  though  incor- 
rectly named,  50 — Erected  by  sta- 
tute, 53 Defined,  297,  407 

Mean  charitable  institutions,  302 — 
Same  as  colleges  respecting  visita- 
tion, 407— Statute  for,  52 

Hu  tihinsoris  will  for  poor  relations,l  55 

House  and  window-tax  on  officers' 
apartments,  4p3 

James  II.  assumed  the  dispensing 
power,  96 

Jarvis,  Geo.  his  will  for  poor  parish- 
ioners, 332 

Jerome,  Father,  remonstrated  against 
restraints,  1(5 

Jesula,  147,  262 


Jews,  legacy  for  reading  their  \aw, 
bad,  147,  262,  267 

Improvements  of  estates,  138 — Of  land 
already  in  mortmain,  140,  231 

Incorporation,  its  advantages,  55— 
Precedes  foundation,  200,  and  «q. — 
The  subsequent  bargain  and  sale 
good,  203 — Of  a  new  society  wiih 
the  old  body,  209 — Not  contrary 
to  statute  of  wills,  210 

Incumbrances  on  lands  within  the  last 
statute  of  mortmain,  145  and  seq. 

Infidels,  legacy  for  conversion  of,  307 

Information  must  be  sustained  if  a  de- 
cree has  passed,  352 

Injunction  not  granted  on  legatory 
matters,. 6l 

Inrollment  of  gifts,  368 

Institutions,  new  ones  included  in  tbe 
last  statute,  93 — Are  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  crown,  Q3 

Intention  of  a  testator  to  be  construed 
strictly,  162,  417 — For  charitable 
uses  not  in  esse,  2C0 — If  it  appear, 
the  charity  will  be  maintained,  256 
— and  by  a  practicable  mode,  256, 
268 — To  be  followed,  if  possible, 
277 

Interest,  money  at,  bequeathed,  104 
— Out  of  lands  prohibited,  155 — 
computed  on  consols,  when  stock 
was  misnamed,  275 — From  what 
time  it  commences,  577 

Ireland,  devise  of  lands  there,  394 

Judge's  discretion,  its  evils,  513 

K.B.  its  power  over  corporations, 402, 
414 — When*  it  does  not  interfere, 
409,  415 

Ki*g, 
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King,  the,    is  parens  patriae,  237 — 

His  sign  manual,  23S     • 
A7r£y- Ravens  worth  school,  424 
Knapp,  Sarah,  her  will,  362 
Knights  of  Malta,  their  fall,  30 
Koess,  his  will  for  the  dissenting  fund, 

24/ 

Lands  once  given  to  charity  must  so 
remain,   352 — Escheat  when   the 
trusts  do  not  subsist,  307— Or  dis- 
continue for  want  of  objects,  342—  * 
Of  purchasing  them  when  a  charity 
is  not  incorporated,  98— Of  devises 
for  charity,  99 — Acquired    other- 
wise than  by  purchase,  140 — To  be 
changed  into  money,  149 — To  be 
sold,  and  the  produce  given  to  cha- 
rity, void,    161 — Bequest  to  buy, 
229 
Land- tax  on  charities,  93,  460,  573 
Laud,    Archbishop,   would    suppress 
lectures,  60 — His  power  of  visita- 
tion, 397 
Learned  languages  defined,  144 
Leases,  how  formerly  avoided,  18  — 
Restricted  to  21  years,  or  3  lives, 
53,  439— Why  within  the  statute 
of  mortmain,  132 — An  old  one  given 
to  charity,  134 — For  mooring  chains, 
137 — Adeemed  by  renewal,  205  — 
From  the  crown  of  escheat,  238  — 
Of  charity  lands  when  the  charity 
had  ceased,  340,  353 — Ordered  to 
to  be  deliveredup,  354 — Of  an  un- 
due letting,  419,  422— Of  hospital 
lands  directed  by  statute  of  Hen. 
VI II.  432 — Of  ecclesiasiical  lands 
limited,  433— And  *>f  hospital  lands 


also,  433 —Of  universities,  accord- 
ing to  local  statutes,  433— Of  cor- 
porations in   any  town  excepted, 
434— None   in   reversion,    4S4- — 
From  corporations  void,  when,  434 
— Renewals  prohibited,  434— When 
concurrent  leases  good,  434 — Con- 
struction of  the  statutes   thereon, 
435 — If  valid  by  acceptance   and 
surrender,  435— Not  an    estopcl, 
436 — Of  corporations,   439  —  Of 
tythes,  action  of  debt,  439 — To  a 
corporation  granted  over,  439 — For 
3  lives,  not  compellable  to  be  re- 
newed, 440— Must  be  in  the  cor- 
porate title,  440 — Held  of  the  crown 
under  leases  may  be  granted,  441 — 
Corporation  lessors  bind  their  suc- 
cessors, not  themselves,  441— — 
Mortgaged,  443— Void  if  hospital 
be  dissolved,  444 — Made  at  an  un- 
der value,  how  far  lessee  is  liable, 
449— A  power  to  make  leases  com- 
prehends a  power  to  take  fines,  &c. 
449 —Covenants  for  grinding  at  a 
corporation  mill,  bad,  450— If  void 
against  a  remainder  man  does  not 
become  void  by  his  accepting  rent, 
&c.  451 — Restrictions  ot  colleges 
and  leases,  451 — Long  leases  on  in- 
adequate  terms,  set  aside,  453,455 
— Perpetual  renewals,  456 — Long 
tt  rms  restrained,  except  for  build- 
ing, 457— Must  be  consistent  with 
the  mle  prescribed  by  the  founder, 
457, 458, 9— Breach  of  trust  there- 
in sufficient  to  obtain  relief,  458 
— Considered  as  an   alienation  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  charity,  458 — 

Trustees 
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Trustees  to  use  reasonable  provid- 
ence, 458— If  no  power  of  leasing 
in  the  trustees,  45  8— If  arrears  are 
suffered,  450 — If  surrender  and 
new  lease  not  equally  beneficial  to 
the  charity,  459 — The  legal  estate 
will  pass  if  directions  are  pursued, 
459  —  Improvidence  in  managing 
charity  estates,  40'O— Under  leases 
not  cancelled  by  calling  in  the  ori- 
ginal, 460— Of  Greenwich  hospi- 
tal, 462  —  Minute  not  a  binding 
contract  for,  474 

Leasehold  estates  forbidden  by  the 
statute  of  mortmain,  359 

Lectures  introduced,  GO 

Ltgacy  saved,  though  the  chari'y  be 
incorrectly  named,  50— Abates  in 
proportion  with  others,  Gl,  242 — 
For  reading  the  heretical  law,  void, 
147 — To  a  parish  church  who  takes 
it,  67 — Whether  applicable  toother 
purposes,  162 — For  ejected  mini- 
sters,   void,     16J For    papists 

abroad,  &c.  163 — Vested  or  void  at 
the  death  of  testator,  1 80 — Specific, 
lost  if  altered,  1 99— Adeemed,  199, 
21 1 — That  cannot  be  executed  fails, 
and  is  nut  within  the  doctiinecf 
cy  pres,  268 — The  safest  way  of 
bequeathing  to  charities,  304— One 
clogged  with  conditions  docs  not 
defeat  another,  326 

Leprous  hospital  at  Bodmin,  317 

Levitical  law,  legacy  for  reading, 
void,   147 

Liberality  &  benevolence  defined, 283 

Liberty  in  a  parish,  how  entitled  to 
its  charities,  63 


License  to  purchase  in  mortmain,  an* 
tiquity,  &c  13 — Part  of  the  prero- 
gative of  the  crown,  15— Revived 
by  Edw.  III.  20— To  aliene,  7?— 
To  purchase,  Q5 — Precedes  endow- 
ment, 206,  &c. — Statutes  for,  13, 
20. 

Livings,  bequest  for  increasing,  3/7 

Lloyd,  Jos.  his  will,  364 

Loans,  small,  at  interest,  recommend- 
ed, 521 — Their  antiquity,  5 1 9— 
Whether  a  charitable  use,  524 

London,  corporation  of,  may  purchase 
in  mortmain,  how  fjr,  127 — Its 
agreement  with  the  royal  hospitals, 
531 — Construction  thereof,  533 

London  hospital,  37/5 

Luke,  St.  hospital,  301 

Lunatic  hospital  at  Aberdeen,  302 

Luther  s  writings,  25 

Mandamus  in  K.  B.  on  visitation, 
402,  9,  and  seq. — Is  not  of  course, 
415— When,  415 

Magdalen  hospital,  375 

Magna  chart  a,  its  clause  for  restraints 
in  mortmain,  12 

Maintenance  and  endowment,  2Ip 

Manchester  college,  visitation,  408 — 
when  vested  in  crown,  413 

Marshalling  assets,  217 — Not  where 
there  is  no  double  fund,  222— For 
a  gross  legacy,  not  for  a  residue, 
224— Of  residuary  bequests,  24* 
—  Surplus  of  real  produce  goes  to 
the  erown  for  disposal,  249  — De- 
nied, 293 — The  rule  concerning  it, 
355,  and  seq. — Same  as  before  the 
statute,  357— Not  tolerated,  363 

Miry, 
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Mary,  Q.  her  disinclination  to  the 
•  reformation,   33 — Her    accession 
checked  it,  39 —Marriage,  she  re- 
scinded her  father's  acts,  46— Her 
single  act  of  clemency,  40 — Her 
martyrs,  40 
Mercers'  company,  its  incumbrances, 
leases,  and  meeting-house  exempt-' 
ed  from  poor-rate,  if  no  profit  made, 
486— Annuities,  5rc.  466 
Jkferchant-tay\ori>  company,  how  con- 
nected with  St.  John's,  323 
Military  tenures  abolished  by  Gar.  H. 

349 
Ministers,  legacy  for  good,  £4, 134— 
Not  if  charged  on  land,  190— Not 
in  43  Eliz.  191— Not  a  charitable 
use,  191 
Misemployment  of  a  gift,  when,  41 6 
Misnaming,  &c.  237,  275— Of  testa- 
tors' property,  274 — Two  claim- 
ants, 275 
Monastic  life,  5 — Institutions,   their 
origin,  establishment,  and  decline, 
1,  4,  4> — Gifts  to  them,  6 — Re- 
sources for  raising  a  revenue,  7— 
Causes  of  decline,   8— Extent   of 
possessions    in    England,    14— In 
Edw.  1. 1(5— Suppressedfey  degrees, 
28 —Abuses  discontinued,  29 — Had 
lands  in  England  after  their  dissolu- 
tion, 306 
Monks  richer  than  friars,  why,  8 — 

Their  great  entertainments,  38 
Money  given  to  avoid  devise,  120 — 
Bequeathed  out  of  real  estates,  124 
—Devised  over,  145 — Not  to  be 
•iajd  out  in  charity,  148 — And  this 
as  to  estate  in  possession,  or  in  others 
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possession,  154— May  be  given  for 
meliorating,  159— To  compleat  a 
purchase,  1^1— Inlands  or  other- 
wise, good,  174— To  be  invested 
until  purchase,  void,  177 — To  be 
laid  out  in  lands,  void,  \JQ,  181, 
184 — Or  with  discretion  in  trustees, 
and  to  their  satisfaction,-  good,  180 
—For  augmentation  of  poor  vicar- 
ages, 181— /To  a  perpetual  charity, 
may  be  invested  in  funds,  217 — 
If  no  necessity  to  apply  rathe  court, 
may  be  laid  out,  218— To  build, 
good>  219— To  be  laid  out  in  real  es- 
tate is  void,  220— On  ground  hired, 
not  purchased,  221  — To  be  invest. 
ed  till  bid  out,  £23— In  building* 
parsonage,  224— In  repairing  a 
chapel,  224*  7.  See  Bequest,  Le* 
gacy — Lent  at  interests  1 9,  and  seq. 

Monies  pietatis  explained,  519 

Mooring  chains,  lease  for,  given  to  a 
charity,  136 

Morden  coHege,  463,  470 

Mortgage  in  fee  within  the  statute, 
136,  14^,  and  seq. — The  legal  and 
equitable  interest,  151  ~ How* pro- 
hibited by  the  statute,  153— For  a 
charity  in  Ireland,  155. — What  in- 

.  quiry  thereon  necessary,  157— De* 
vise  to  redeem  on  a  chapel,  158— 
Part  of  a  residue  bequeathed,  188— 
Void  to  papists,  216— Of  a  college 
•lease,  443 

Mortmain,  the  origin  of  the  restraints, 
12 — By  Magna  Charts,  12— Reason 
of  that  clause,  32 — Origin  of  li- 
censes, 13 — Restraints  by  Moses, 
by  Theodosius,  fee.  10— Allowed 
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for  20  years,  40 — History  of  the 
last  statute,  83— The  last  statute', 
67 — Its  effect,  92— Not  to  be  used 
to  cover  a  fraud,  119 — Left  per- 
sonal estate  at  liberty,  152 — Its  ex- 
tent, 152 — Its  construction,  159 — 
The  statute  not  against  perpetual 
charities  how,  but  against  lands  be-  \ 
coming  unalienable,  175— /The  sta- 
tute  explained  by  Locd  Hardwicke, 
183 
Moses  restrained  gifts  to  the  taber- 
nacle, 16 
Mundys  will  for  building  a  parsonage, 
224 


Nash,  Mrs.  her  will  fox  a  school,  226 

Nay  lot's  will  for  the  poor  of  Leeke, 
174 

Nether  soles  will,  313 

Newport  school,  1 3f—  Exempted  from 
poor  rate,  466 

Nomination  of  objects  on  a  grant  of 
rent-charge,  244 — The  right  is  in 
the  founder,  245 — Supplied  by  the 
court,  245 — In  the  queen  dowager, 
246—  Not  grantable  in  reversion, 
423 — To  a  chapel  is  not  acquired 
by  a  lessee  who  erects  it,  451 

Non  obstante,   4 — Abolished,  96 — 

The  act  of  Wm.  III.  96 
Norton,  Richard,  his  will,  236 
Notice,  of  a  charitable  use  of  purchase, 
without,  57,  62 — Must  be  in  the 
same  transaction,  63 
Nuisance  defined,  526 — How  prose- 
cuted* 530 

Objict  not  capable,  how  far  legacy 


is  applicable  to  other  purpose,  lft 
—If  none,  278,  304,  336-lint 
be  defined  if  trust  be  nolaniieA, 
261 — If  two,    and  one  fail,  313, 

317 

Ordinary  cannot  visit  royal  founda- 
tions, 397 

Orphan  school  caae  under  Davis's  rf, 
231 — How  supported,  235 

Oslaldeston,  his  devise  to  Greenwich 
hospital,  464 

Outlawry  added  to  restraints  in  mort- 
main, 21 


Packer's  will  to  purchase  akst- 
houses,  221 

Painters'  company,  trustees  of  Stock's, 
Shank's,  and  Smith's  charities  fci 
the  blind,  296,  418 

Papists,  devises  for,  void,  108— Ha 
act  against^  how  construed,  153— 
Cannot  maintain  ejectment  on  ele- 
git, 177 — Cannot  take  a  mortgage, 
216 

Parens  patriae,.  5&    See  Cnum 

Parish  misnamed,  244 — To  poor  in- 
habitants of,  247 

Parishioners.    See  Evidence 

Parkins9  will,  a  devise  to  purchase, 

197 
Parliament  devoted  to  Hen.  8, 42 

Parson  takes  lands  for  a  charity,  67 

Parsonage  houses  and  glebe  are  rate- 
able to  poor,  468 

PaJron,  his  power  of  visiting  or 
pointing,  397 

Pennington's  charijty,  242 

Perpetual  charities  in  stock,  goot 
176 
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Personal  estate  how  bequeathed  to  a 

charity,  173,  5 
Phillips,  Wm,  his  will  for  preaching 

at  Lyndburst,  123 
Pictures  bequeathed  to  charity,  173 
Plantations  in  West  Indies  devised  to 

charities,  good,  394 
Pole,  Cardinal,  his  arrival,  40 
Poor  of  a  parish  entitled  to  prefer- 
ence of  its  contributions,  64.    See 
Rates 
Poor  relations,  167,  242 

of  any  city,  &c.  gift  for,  241— 
In  general,  257 

rate  on  charities  and  hospitals, 
483 — Whether  it  be  a  public  tax, 
485 — Not  chargeable  if  no  profit 
be  made,  486 — Not  charged  on 
matron  of  a  charity,  489 — Charged 
on  Rich's  alms-houses  at  Felsted, 
490 
Postnati  of  America,  214 
Practice,  notes  thereon,  relators,  558 
—Information  not  dismissed  when, 
558— Prohibition,  558— Writ  De 
ventre  inspic.  559 — Claiming  conu- 
sance,   559  —  Commission   under 
statute  of  Eliz.  560 — New  relator, 
56  ^Exceptions,  561 — Informa- 
tion not  dismiss*^  56 1 — Where  no 
objects,  561 — Proper  parties,  56l— 
Terre-tenants,  562—  Not  particu- 
larly named,  562— Confirmation  of 
an  agreement  er  award,  563 — At- 
torney-general's consent,  563 

When  information  dismissed  for 
corruption,  563— —Trustees  of  a 
parish,  advowson,  and  nomination, 
504  —  Free-school,  564 — Injunc- 
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tion,  564—  Abuse  of  trust,  564— 
Legacies  equal,  565 — Relator's  con- 
sent, 565 — Proposal  for  a  purchase 
of  land,  565 — Copyhold  devised  by 
will  not  attested,  565— Statute  of 
frauds  not  abrogated,  566 — Visitor, 
566 — Lord- chancellor  as  visitor  as 
to  costs,  566 — Costs  to  relators,  566 
— If  trustees  suppress  or  conceal, 
567 — Of  appointment  of  them  from 
a  place  different  to  that  directed, 
567 — Individual  members,  567  — 
Demurrer  to  discovery,  567 — At- 
lornies,  &c.  parties,  568— -Account 
of  property,  568— Officers  of  cor- 
porations parties,  569,  570 — Sir  V. 
Gibbs's  requisition,  57 1 — Failure  of 
purposes,  5/1 — Rule  to  search  books 
refused,  572 

Pramunire added  to  restraints  of  mort- 
main, 21 

Preaching,  legacy  for,  whether  a  cha- 
ritable use,  196 

Presentation  delayed  two  months,  and 
lost,  312 

Prisoners  for  debt,  legacies  protected, 

72 

Prohibition  lies  sgainst  visitors.  3Q6 

Property  duty  on  charities  and  col- 
leges, 500— How  returned,  501, 
and  seq. 

Protectors  of  Edw.  Vl.  3g 

Provisors,  statute  of,  21 

Public  charity  defined,  503 — Friendly 
societies  are  so,  541 — Fully  con- 
sidered, 550 

Purchase  of  offices  by  making  govern, 
ors,  51 — Without  notice  of  a  rent 
or  charitable  use,  65 — How  far  re- 
strained, 
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strained,  $4— Of  lands  by  license, 

Quakers  tolerated,  bequests  for, 
good,  147 

Quelch's  will  for  lying-in  hospital,  275 

Queen  dowager  retains  right  of  nomi- 
nation/ 246 

Quia  emptores,  statute  of,  20 


RATCLiFFE,Dr.  his  charity, 

Will  for  advowsbns,  &c.  388' 
Rates  for  the  poor,  or  county,  void 
legacies  to  charity,  171 

Real  securities  given  to  chanty,  void, 
156,  188 — If  assigned  by  nest  of 
kin,  188 

Rebuilding  and  repairing  is  a  good  ap- 
plication, when  450 

Receivers  cannot  bring  ejectment 
without  leave,  351 

Recoveries,  their  origin,  18— To  avoid 
the  act,  155 

Redman,  J.  his  will,  3§j 

Reformation,  a  short  view  of  the  mo- 
tives for,  42 — Its  effect  on  charita- 
ble institutions,  10 

Relations  poor>  242 — General  .bequest 
for,  246        '    * 

Religion,  their  excesses,  38— Statutes 
of,  15,  18,  20 

Religious, books',  charity  for,  how  con- 
sidered, 129 

Remainder  bequeathed  to  charity, 
308.     See  Residue 

Renewals,  perpetual  of  leases,  456 

Rents,  within  the  statute,  132— Their 
increase  go  to  the  charity,  135— Not 
for  the  heir-at-law,  137 


Rents  and  profits,  are  weeds  that  pass' 

the  land,  152 
Rent  charge,  purchased  without  no- 
tice of  a  charitable  use,  62— De» 

'  vised  to  a  charity,  void,  150— Buf- 
fers from  annuity,  157 

Repairing,  &c.  legacy  for,  169,313 
—A  enapel,  224*7 

Representatives,  may    select  object! 
when,  277 

Republication  of  a  will,  made  befae 
the  statute,  15,  18 

Residue,  bequeathed  at  discretion  of 
executors,  169 — Secured  upon  rates 
and  tolls,  void,  170— Thewbele/rf 
^bequeathed,  must  be  applied,  \9t) 
—Bequest  of  account,  &c.  216— 
To  be  laid  out  in  land,  234— How 
jar  bad,  366, 366— A  different  mode 
recommended,  367 

Resolution  in  a  minute-book  not  a 
binding  contract,  474 

Rich,  Sir  Robt.  hit  bequest  of  pic- 
tures, 178 

Rich,  Lord,  his  alms-house*  at  Fd- 

'    ated,  rated  to  poor,4go 

Rolls  liberty,  63 

Roman  Catholic  education,  a  supersti- 
tious use,  34— Priests,  the  like,  36 
— See  Papists 

Ross  school,  225 

Royston  school/  225 

Rugby  school,  328,  376 

Rules  of  a  corporation,  or  charity,  sw- 
private,  4g 

SxLfe  of  votes,  or  presentations,  51 

Savoy  founded,  202 

Schism,  the  reformation  so  stile*,  40 

StktJf 
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.'Schools  now  held  within  the  statute  of 
Eliz.  64 — Devises  for,  if  without 
building,  126 — If  legacy  for,  more 
than  sufficient,  187— Implies  lo- 
cality, 217 — How  visited,  400 

■Scots9  hospital  founded,  J2 

Scotfs  will  for  Ross  school,  225 

-Scotland  excepted  from  the  statute  of 
mortmain,  90,  394 

Scriptures  in  the  English  language,  28 

Scutatus,  its  value,  520 

-Seabury,  Bishop,  214 

Seeker,  Archbishop,  his  will,  212 

Secret  trust,  106, 1 10,  and  seq. 

{Selection  of  objects  for  a  charitable 
use,  212 

Servants*  tax  on  hospital  servants,  493 

— On  servants  of  the  officers,  4g4 — 

Sestertius,  its  value,  520 

SheafiekTs  school  at  Leeds,  141 

Sheriff  Lawrence    founded     Rugby 
school,  328 

Small-pox  hospital,  its  erection  not  a 
nuisance,  529 

Stafford  corporation,  its  lopn  of  money 
to  the  poor,  524 

St.  John's  and  Sydney  colleges,  net  in 
esse  when  devised,  208 

St.  Lawrence  de  Ponteboye,  founded 
for  lepers,  337 

Stanbrldge,  his  will,  funds  misnamed, 

274 

Statute  of  frauds,  how  far  it  affects 
the  statute  of  mortmain,  106 

*  ■  ■  duty  on  highways.  See  High- 
ways 

■  ■  of  mortmain  avoids  devises 
and  the  legal  estate,  HO— Does  not 
Abrogate  the  statute  of  frauds,  1 10 


Stock  John,  his  charity  for  the  blind, 
296 

— —  in  public  funds,  how  bequeathed 
for  charity;  173 — If  in  the  name  of 
the  accountant-general,  if  given  to 
a  permanent  charity,  276 

Stratford,  Archbishop,  to  Edw.  III. 
his  measures  and  object,  20 

Subinfeudations  abolished,  20 

Summa  caiitas  est,  &c.  204 

Superstitious  uses  abolished,  26,  445 
—  Defined,  5Q,  445 — Statute  on, 
19,33,445 

Supremacy  of  the  three  estates  esta- 
blished, 28 

Surgeon,  a  legacy  to  provide  one  for 
an  hospital   not  a  charitable  use, 

191 
Surrender  of  a  copyhold  supplied,  102, 

105 — Of  leases,  436,   and  seq.— 

Does  not  disturb  under-tenants,  439 

Sutton's  hospital,  an  intended  use, 
200 — Its  institution  and  leases,  442 

Syderferis  will  and  case  stated,  257 

Tancred's  will  of  advowsons,  384 
Tawney's  alms-houses  at  Oxford,  138 
Taxes,  abolition  of  them  on  all  cha- 
rities recommended,  478 — Where 
jio  occupier  or  any  profit  made, 
487— On  knds  let  out,  488,  49I— 
Not  charged  on  a  matron  of  hospi- 
tal, 489— Not  charged,  unless  the 
occupation  be  beneficial,  492 
Temple  founded,  202 
Tenancy  of  a  corporation  determined 

on  notice,  441 
Tenant-in-tail  may  appoint  to  a  cha- 
rity, 60 

Tenths, 
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Tenths,  relinquished  by  Queen  Ann, 
75, 78 

Terms  to  attend  inheritances,  their 
origin,  14 

»»— of  years  devised  to  charity,  153 

Terre-tenants  need  not  be  parties*  342 

TheoJosms,  his  restraints  of  mart- 
main,  16 

Tithes  may  be  given  to  charities,  72  , 
—Their  increase  also,  135— Unap- 
propriated, 41— Devised,  135 

Titles,  fictitious,  to  evade  the  statute 
De  religiosis,  18 

Tolls  of  turnpikes  void  legacies,  why, 
.172— Tolls  through,  172 

Tbmkins,  Benjamin,  his  will  for  alms- 
houses at  Abingdon,  358 

Trovers,  S.  his  will  for  addition  to  the 
poor  knights  of  Windsor,  126 

Trent,  council  of,  Q 

Trust  defined,  109.  See  Uses*  A 
parol  averment  not  allowed,  i08 — 

'  Difference  between  that  and  a 
charge,  1 14— Defined  strictly,  1 14 
— If  not  fully  declared,  115 — In- 
terest of  the  heir,  1 16,  118 — Must 
be  executed  if  there  is  an  admission, 
&c.  118 — For  private  uses  not  lost, 
though  devise  be  void  to  a  corpora- 
tion as  trustees,  125 — For  charity 
are  executory,  207 — If  trustee  to 
sell  die  before  testator,  20Q — Not 
defeated  by  a  corporation  being 
made  trustees,  250 — Is  raised  where 
the  subject  is  certain,  251— Not 
defeated  by  trustee's  death,  267*3 
—A  trustee  is  always  found,  273 
—If  no*  object  be  named,  279 — 
Whether  a  general  discretion  ena- 


bles them  to  invest  in  land,  281-»*» 
If  unlimited,  the  objects  most  be 
defined,  281— They  mast  have  s 
definite  object,    282,  342— If  not 
defined,  or  fails,  it  results  for  the 
heir-at-law,  or  next  of  his,  185 — 
In  what  respects  is  under  cootrasl 
of  the  court,  287,  341 — Aaanift- 
tration  of,  288— If  too  tBdehaitt, 
fails,  289,  309 -Clogged  byesa- 
ditions,  321 — Tbe  rands  cannot  be 
returned,  324 — Trustees    are  dif- 
ferent from  legatees,  personify  in- 
terested as  executors,  326— Whae 
no  objects  exist,  341 — If  the  trsst 
escheats,  342— If  it  be  impractica- 
ble, 417 — Trustees  of  a  charity  arc 
bound   to  convey,  &c.  54 — Their 
death  does  not  alter  tbe  trust,  206, 
250 -Or  affect  the  testator's  inten- 
tion, 253— -If  they  will  not  act,  W 
— Of  a  parish  removed,  41 6,  420— 
Cannot  be  tenants,  420 — Trustees 
to  use    reasonable   providence  io 
granting  leases,  Arc.  45a 

Trustees  of  hospitals  or  toll  not  subject 
to  poor  rate^487 — If  they  misapply 
the  trusts,  521 — How  far  charge- 
able with  interest,  527 

Turnpike  bonds,  whether  void  lega- 
cies, 172 

Uncertainty  void  legacy  aa  la  a 
chapel,  169— In  a  bequest,  237— 
To  the  church,  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish,  to  the  poor  indefinitely,  240 
— Appointaaeat  referred  to  and  sot 
found,  26l,  and  seq.— In  subject 
and  object,  28G— To  hospitals  for 
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the  Wind,  293 — As  to  interest  or 
capital,  527 
Uniformity,  acts  for,  33 
Universities,  why  excepted,  89,  385 
Uses  invented  to  evade  statutes   of 
mortmain,  17 — Statute  of,  22— r- 
Their  antiquity,  381 Supersti- 
tions, 93,  262 — Not  givtn  to  the 
crown,  but  merely  void,  33 — For- 
bidden legacy,  how  far  void,  163 
— Distinction  between  superstitious 
and  charitable  uses,  255 — Both  de. 
fined,  5Q— Are  within  the  statute 
of  frauds,  62 — If  connected  with 
personal  bounty,  195 — Cannot  be 
varied,  227.     See  Trusts 
Utility  must  be  to  the  charity,  not  to 

others,  143 
Ut  res  magis  valeat  quam  pereat,  359 


Vicaraobs,  augmentation  of,  J3 
Fienne,  council  of,  9 
Visitation  and  visitatorial  power  first 
granted,  10— Its  nature,  395—  And 
office,  401 — His  special  or  general 
authority,  396,   399— Of  spiritual 
or  lay  corporation,  398— How  no- 
minated, 397*  and  seq. — *  Where 
there  is  no   charter,  400 — When 
King's  Bench  interferes,  &c.  when 
not,  402 — How  delegated,  403  — 
His  authority,  403 — A  judicial  act, 
404 — How  limited  as  to  time  of 
visiting,'  405— His  sentence,  405 — 
As  to  a  town  or  mystery,  405 — 
Visitation  and  patronage  connected 
necessarily,  406— May  expel,  407, 
415— —Appeals  lies,  407 — Judg- 
ment good,  though  do  court,,  408— 


To  interpret  the  statutes,  408— 
The  power  is  in  chancery,  when; 
408— In  King's  Bench,  when*  404, 
40g__If  in  default  of  heirs  of 
founder,  410 — Remedy,  if  no  visi- 
tor, is  in  King's  Bench,  410 — Ori- 
gin of  the  king's' commissions  to    • 
visit,  411— As  to  Manchester  col- 
lege, 413 — As  to  free  chapels,  and 
donations,    415 — Frequent  visita- 
tions recommended,  41 7 — If  gover- 
nors also,  they  cannot  alter,  4-1 8-»- 
When  devolves  on  heir-at-law,  41 9 
—He  being  lunatic,  420— As   to 
power  of  appointment,  423 — To 
what  powers  visitation  does  not  ex- 
tend, 424 — Special  visitor,  428 — 
Power  of  interpretation  does   not 
constitute  a  general  visitor,  428 — 
Query,  his  power  to  expel,  429— 
Its  general  principles,  430 

Waldo's  alms-houses  exempted  from 

poor-rates,  486    - 
Wales,  Prince,  grant  to  him  of  the 

duchy    of   Cornwall,    346 — The 

charters,  54Q,  350 

1 

Ward,  legacy  to,  244 
Waterworks,  how  far  within  the  sta- 
tute, 94,  121 
Water  bailage,  512 
Welsh  piety,  128 
West  Indies,  devise  of  lands  there  to 

charities,  394 
Wheatley  church,  263 
White's  charity  for  lending  out  money, 

176 
WhorwoooVs  will  to  University  college, 

387 

fVidmore's 
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Widmore's  will  for  vicarages,  184 
Will  unattested,  60,  101— Construc- 
tion of,  as  to  date,  103 — It  not  an 
appointment,  5 1  7 — The  ceremonies 
necessary,  519 

statute  of,  exception  of  devises 
in  mortmain,  60,  101 

nuncupative,  how  attested  and 

proved,  517 

William  L  his  restraints  of  monaste- 
ries,  12 

Wilks,  Mary,  her  will,  307 

JVilmot,  Ch.  J.  his  judgment  in  cha- 
rity cases,  267 — His  attention  to 
Rugby  school,  328 


Wilson's  will  for  deserving  relations* 
246 

Wmion  college  and  hospital,  363 

Witness.    See  Evidence 

Wolsey,  his  power  in  suppressing  mo- 
nasteries, 24 — Cause  of  his  fall, 
25 

Workhouses,  statute  for,  56, 68,71 

Woodbridge  school  not  charged  to  poos- 
rate,  487 

Writ  De  venire  inspiciendo,  556 

Yeutes,  Eiiz.  her  will  to  hospitals  far 
the  blind,  293 
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